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Art.  I.— the  KNIGHTS-TEMPLARS, 

1.  Dupuy. — Traitez  concemant  VHisfoire  de  France,  sgavoir  la  con- 

damnalion  des  Templiers,  Sfc.  4 to.    Paris.     1G54. 

2.  Chirtlerii. — Historia  Templorum.     8vo.    Amsterdam.    1703. 

3.  Alexandre  Ferreira. — Memorias  e  noticias  da  celehre  Ordem  dot 

Templarios.    2  Vols.,  4to.    Lisboa.    1735. 

4.  Histoire  critique  et   apologitique  de   VOrdre  des    Chevaliers   du 

Temple  de  Jerusalem,  dits  des  Templiers.  Par  feu  le  R.  P.  M.  J. 
[le  Pere  Lejeune],  &c.    2  Vols.,  4to.    Paris.  1739. 

5.  Copilacid  de  los  estahlesclmietos  spuales  de  la  ordt  de  caualleria  de 

Santiago,    8vo.  (black  letter.)    Valladolid.    1527. 

6.  Cronica  de  la  Orden  de  Alcantara.     Su  Autop  el  Lie.  Frey  don 

Alonso  de  Torres  y  Tapia.    Madrid.    1763. 

Therb  are  few  episodes   connected  with   the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  were  in  themselves  so  striking,  or  in  their 
results  so  important,  as  the  great  effort  made  by  the  nations  of 
Western   Europe   about   the   commencement   of  the   eleventh 
century  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens, 
under  which  title  the  Mohammedan  conquerors   of  the  East 
were,  by  a  strange  confusion  of  names,  then  designated,  or  sub- 
sequently for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  kingdom  established 
in  Palestine  by  Godfroi  de  Bouillon  and  his  successors.     We, 
who  talk  learnedly  of  political  economy,  and  affect  to  despise 
those  who  act  from  conscientious  impulse,  can  with  difficulty 
explain  to  ourselves  that  whole  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
should,  almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  sacrifice  home,  comfort, 
and  everything  that  makes  life  dear,  for  the  sake  of  a  religious 
conviction,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  for  a 
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religious  feeling ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  Europe  was  ready  and  willing  to  dare  all,  and  to  risk 
all,  for  the  sake  of  its  religious  belief,  nay,  that  it  even  did 
perform,'under  the  influence  of  that  motive,  some  of  the  brightest 
deeds  of  its  history.     No  doubt  mankind  even  now  would  be 
able  to  make  sacrifices  as  great  as  those  made  by  their  ancestors, 
were  they  solicited  by  a  motive  equally  cogent ;  and,  indeed,  the 
various  phases  of  the  great  wars  caused  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution, prove  that  the  spirit  of  national  sacrifice  has  not  become 
entirely  extinct.      Still  there  was  a  sublime  grandeur,  almoet 
Quixotic  in  its  character,  about  the  mediaeval  movement,  which  is 
hard  to  be  explained  according  to  our  modem  notions,  and  which 
in  its  detailed  action  produced  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
modifications  of  the  frame- work  of  society  itself.     For,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are,  at  the  present  day,  either  too  reasonable  or 
too  void  of  enthusiasm,  to  enter  upon  works  of  labour,  sacrifice, 
and  devotion,  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  historical  association, 
however  holy  it  may  be ;  yet  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of 'Asia 
were  then  perfectly  willing  to  do  and  to  die  for  the  possession  of 
lands  which  had  to  them  no  other  interest  beyond  that  of  being 
consecrated  to  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  by  the  foot- 
prints of  those  with  whom,  as  both  believed,  God  had  held  direct 
intercourse.     Then,  the  effects  of  the  wars  undertaken  for  the 
possession  of  the  cradle  of  our   religion,    were  of  surpassing 
importance  in  their   influence   upon  the  development   of  the 
civilization  of  the  barbarian  tribes  who  had  recently  overthrown 
the  religion  and  the  polity  of  ancient  Home,  by  reason  of  the 
conmiunicutions  which   forcedly  took  place   during  their  con- 
tinuance, between  the  Western  nations  and  the  more  refined 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  where  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  still  survived,  dimmed  and  obscure  though 
they  certainly  were.     It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
now  devote  to  these  considerations,  to  trace  in  detail  the  "  Influ- 
ence of  the  Crusailes;**   and  moreover  Heeren'e  work  under 
that  title  renders  any  such  examination  unnecessary.     But  the 
subsidiary  episodes  of  the  History  of  the  Knights-Templars,  and 
of  some  other  of  the  military  monks,  appear  to  us  to  proeent 
so  many  i)oint  of  general  interest,  which  are,  wo  fear,  still  so 
little  know^  to  the  majority  of  English  readers,  as  to  justify  us 
in  calling  attention  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
notice ;    and  from  them  we  have  collected  Momo  facts  hitherto 
omitted  in  the  more  generally  known  works  upon  the  subject. 
We  propose,  in  fact,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  principles 
and  the  fortunes  of  some  of  those  important  institutions. 

Shortly  after  the  official  adoption  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  stimulated  by  his  mother's  xealous  attempts 
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todiflcover  the  relics  of  the  founders  of  our  faith,  the  passion  for 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Laud  seems  to  have  taken  strong  hold 
of  the  populcfr  mind  amongst  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West. 
Daring  the  early  periods  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  is  to  say  between  637  and  1065,  the  Arabian  princes, 
who  carried  forward  the  work  of  the  Prophet,  do  not  appear  to 
have  interfered  seriously  with  the  security,  or  with  the  religious 
observances  of  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion. They  are  stated,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
rather  to  have  encouraged  a  zeal  fi'om  which  they  extracted  a 
revenue,  by  means  of  a  species  of  capitation-tax;  and  certainly 
the  various  foundations,  or  charities,  organized  by  the  Christians 
of  the  East  for  the  relief  of  visitors  to  the  holy  places,  were 
respected,  even  if  not  directly  patronized,  by  the  oaracenic  riders 
of  Sjrria.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these  foundations  was 
the  Hospital  of  S^.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  commencement 
it  was  solely  a  charitable  institution,  and  such  it  remained  so 
long  as  the  Saracenic  dominion  continued ;  nor  did  it  assume 
the  military  character  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  until  after 
the  events  had  occurred  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  Crusade. 
During  the  desperate  struggle  in  South -Western  Europe 
between  the  Christians,  and  the  Moors  and  Arabs — a  struggle,  for 
a  long  time  evenly  balanced,  or  rather  in  which  the  advantage 
for  a  time  leant  towards  the  Arabs,  who  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  in  Spain,  Sicily,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  south  of  France — the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriors  was  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  attempt  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  their  native  lands.  The  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  indeed,  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
the  phases  of  the  struggle  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Christian 
tribes  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years  715  and 
1019 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  organization  of 
military  monks  prevailed  amongst  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  of 
the  East  long  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  Latin  Christians. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centurv,  however,  the  onward 
movement  of  the  Saracenic  wave  of  invasion  had  been  effectually 
checked  in  South- Western  Europe  ;  and  it  also  happened  that  in 
106o,  the  government  of  Syria  was  wrested  from  the  more 
refined  and  humane  Arabian  tribes  by  the  fierce  and  intolerant 
Turcomans,  who  took  and  sacked  Jerusalem,  butchering  the 
garrison  placed  there  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  the  pilgrims.  All  the  sacred  edifices  were 
destroyed  by  these  ruthless  invaders,  except  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
and  that  was  only  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  tax  levied  upon 
its  visitors,  who,  however,  were  treated  by  the  fierce  conquerors 
with   every   imaginable  cruelty   and    indignity.     Gerard,   the 
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master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  the  period  of  this  invasion, 
appears,  however,  to  have  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  so 
nobly,  that  he  almost  alone  was  spared  from  the  general  doom ; 
but  the  property  of  the  hospital  was  seized,  its  various  establish- 
ments closed,  and  even  Gerard  himself  was  thrown  into  prison. 
For  about  twenty   years  the   Christian  nations   of  Europe 
supported  patiently  the  insults  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon  their 
pilgrims  by  the  new  masters  of  Syria,  imtil  at  last  their  feelings 
of  indignation  found  an  exponent  in  Peter  the  Hermit.     That 
extraordinary  man  had  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre*  in  person, 
and  was  thus  an   eye-witness  of  its  profanation,  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  Christian  brethren ; — of  scenes,  in  fact,  which 
roused  in  his  excited  mind  one  of  those  strange  contagious 
"madnesses  which,'*  in  their  turn,  "make  mankind  mad."    He 
obtained,  therefore,  as  an  introduction  to  the  mission  he  con- 
ferred upon  himself,  letters  to  the  Pope  Urban  II.,  successor 
and  disciple  of  Gregory  VII.,  who  at  once — partly  from  policy, 
and,  no  doubt,  also  partly  from  conviction — entered  warmly  into 
the  scheme  suggested  by  the  Hermit,  of  organizing  a  collective 
effort  of  the  Latin  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the 
holy  places  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.     Urban  received 
Peter  as  a  prophet,  and  set  in  motion  every  power  imder  his 
control  to  add  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  preaching  of 
that  wild  enthusiast,  who  was  thus  enabled,  shortly  after  his 
return  from  the  East,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  urge  Europe  into  a  general  holy  war  with  Asia, 
which  lasted,  with  various  fortunes,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

Peter  the  Hermit  and  a  certain  Gaultier- sans- Avoir  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  first  body  of  volunteers  who 
offered  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  as  they 
were  totally  incapable  of  establishing  any  discipline  or  organi- 
zation amongst  the  immense  multitude  which  had  joined  them,  it 
cannot  afford  grounds  for  surprise  that  the  result  of  this  under- 
taking should  simply  have  been  to  sacrifice.  300,000  men,  with- 
out securing  any  one  object,  or  inflicting  any  serious  injury  upon 
the  common  enemy.  The  second  expedition  mustered  its  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  was  reviewed  *  by 
Alexis,  the  reigning  Greek  emperor,  in  May,  1097.  It  is  said  that 
on  this  occasion  it  numbered  not  less  than  600,000  fighting  men, 
besides  a  countless  host  of  unarmed  pilgrims, — a  body,  be  it 
observed,  which,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  modem 
commissariats,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  support  in  the  field 
— if  we  may  judge  by  the  recent  experience  of  the  Crimean 
campaigns — but  which  was  so  immeasurably  in  excess  of  the 
military  organization  of  the  particular  period,  that,  after  two 
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vearfi  of  fighting  and  marching,  only  40,000  men  survived  to 
lay  enege  to  Jerusalem.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  Turks,  in 
tlus  crowning  operation  of  the  war,  was  desperate :  at  length, 
however,  European  valour  prevailed,  and  the  city  was  taken  by 
6torm  on  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  when  the  Crusaders  amply 
returned  the  lesson  taught  them  by  the  Infidels — nay,  even 
may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  the  latter  in  cruelty  and  wanton 
mischief.  For  three  days  the  excited  victors  indulged  in  a 
general  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age;  and  then,  forsooth, 
these  bloodthirsty  disciples  of  Him  who  came  upon  earth  to 
proclaim  **  Peace  and  good- will  towards  men,"  walked  in  pro- 
cession, bareheaded  and  barefooted,  to  His  tomb.  Alas!  for 
the  contradictions  of  the  human  race. 

In  order  to  retain  the  prize  so  hardly  won,  the  Christians  left 
a  portion  of  their  army  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  conduct  of 
Godfrey  df  Boulogne;  but  the  measures  so  adopted  were  not 
sufficient  to  secure  the  peacefid  occupation  of  the  new  kingdom, 
and  Godfrey  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  strange  tur- 
moil of  foreign  wars  or  domestic  privations.  One  of  the 
earliest  measures  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  however,  was  to 
restore  to  the  religious  institutions  the  property  they  had 
possessed  before  the  invasion  of  the  Turcomans ;  amongst  others, 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John.  Veiy  shortly  afterwards,  and 
during  the  mastership  of  Raimond  iJupuy,  the  Christian  nobles 
appear  to  have  altered  and  extended  the  objects  of  the  monastic 
order  connected  with  that  institution,  and  to  have  introduced 
an  imitation  of  the  military  monks  of  the  Saracens,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  hospitals  and  roadside  stations  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Infidels,  who 
were  not  kept  in  check  by  the  feeble  garrisons  of  the  King  of 
Jerusalem.  Such  fixed  posts,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  the 
protection  of  the  pilgrims,  who  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
insolence  and  the  violence  of  the  Infidels  during  their  passage 
between  the  stations;  and  to  such  a  pitch,  indeed,  did  these 
annoyances  at  length  reach,  that,  in  1118,  Hugo  de  Paganis, 
Godfrey  de  Sto.-Andomaro,  and  seven  other  French  knights, 
formed  themselves  into  an  institution  for  the  express  purpose  of 
escorting  the  pilgrims  from  the  sea-coast  to  Jerusalem,  and  of 
protecting  them  from  the  dangers  of  the  road.  This  institution 
met  with  great  support  from  the  Kitig'of  Jerusalem,  and  from 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  and  Baldwin,  who  had  succeeded 
Godfrey  upon  the  uneasy  throne  of  Palestine,  gave  the  new 
body  of  military  monks  a  part  of  the  Temple  as  the  seat  of  their 
order*— from  which  circumstance  they  assumed  the  name  of 
S^ights^Templars.      It  was  some  years,   however,  before  the 
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Templars  obtained  sufficient  influence  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  Hospitallers,  as  the  military  monks  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  were  called;  for  at  first  they  were  not 
regularly  enrolled,  nor  did  they  receive  any  definite  organi- 
zation: they  simply  bound  themselves  by  vow,  before  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  ordinary  monastic  rules  of 
chastity  and  obedience,  and  the  renouncing  of  their  individual 
right  of  action  into  the  hands  of  their  master,  in  order  the  more 
efiectually  to  advance  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  in  Palestine.  About  1128,  Hugo  de  Paganis, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Europe  to  revive  the  declining  ardour 
of  the  Crusaders,  obtained  from  Pope  Honorius  and  the  Council 
of  Troyes  an  official  recognition  of  the  new  order ;  and 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up 
its  statutes,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  singularly  characteristic 
of  the  ignorance,  and  the  fierce,  yet  sincere,  devotion  of  the 
period,  and  in  accordance  with  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  always  anxious  to  have  imder  its  immediate  control 
its  own  military  force  in  countries  under  its  spiritual  sway. 

The  progress  of  the  order  of  the  Templars  was  extremely 
rapid  after  it  had  been  thus  regularly  organized,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  it  became  the  refuge  of  the  earnestly  devout  nobles  of 
all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  who  were  not  in  daily  contact 
with  the  Arabs.  Since  Cervantes  wrote  his  sublime  burlesque, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  ignore  the  existence  of  chivalrous 
feelings  as  the  guiding  principles  of  nations ;  but  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  is  certain  that  those  feelings 
were  sufficiently  general  to  impress  a  strongly  marked  character 
upon  society  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  imder  such 
circTunstances,  an  order  which  gave  vent  to  the  love  of  war  and 
adventure  which  prevailed  amongst  the  military  class,  whilst  it 
also  gave  to  their  actions  the  excuse  of  religion  and  the 
sanction  of  priests, — it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such 
an  order  should  at  once  seize  violent  hold  upon  popular  sym- 
pathies. The  inmiediate  result  of  the  preaching  of  Hugo  de 
Paganis  was,  that  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  a  large  acces- 
sion of  of  numbers  to  his  fraternity,  and  during  the  next  century 
the  numbers,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  the  Templars  con- 
tinued to  increase.  To  relate  their  history  would  be  to  relate 
that  of  the  Crusades,  for  they  were  so  involved  in  the  various 
phases  of  that  struggle  as  to  identify  their  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine.  The  tale,  too,  woidd  be  a 
weary  and  disgusting  one,  we  fear ;  for  the  heroism  of  these 
wars  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  and  the  Ptdlani,  or  the 
Latin  Christians  of  Palestine  certainly  forgot  within  a  very 
short  period  the  valour  and  the  unity  of  faith  and  purpose  of 
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;he  original  conquerors,  whilst  the  various  orders  of  military 
inonks  seem  to  nave  busied  themselves  far  more  with  their 
internecine  quarrels  than  with  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ferasalem.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  indeed,  the 
Templars  already  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  reasons  for 
nispecting  the  sincerity  of  their  conduct ;  but  for  some  time 
ion^r  they  remained  in  possession  of  popular  favour  in  Europe, 
ina  even  at  times  they  co-operated  in  an  energetic  and  success- 
vl  manner  with  the  later  Crusades.  It  may,  therefore,  suffice 
»  mention  briefly,  that  after  Paganis  ana  his  friends  had 
ibtained  the  sanction  of  Home  to  their  organization  of  the  order 
if  the  Temple,  the  leaders  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  thought 
t  advisable  to  adopt  a  similar  set  of  rules,  and  to  originate  an 
malogous  order  imder  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  or 
lie  Hospitallers;  but,  unfortunately,  after  a  few  years  these 
wo  orders  of  military  monks  arrayed  themselves  in  violent 
ntagonism  to  one  another.  The  Teutonic  Knights  were  incor- 
K>rated  upon  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  Templars  and 
he  Hospitallers ;  and,  like  them,  devoted  their  efforts  princi- 
ally  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Palestine ;  whilst  the 
eligious  zeal  of  the  military  classes  of  the  Peninsula  found 
ent  in  the  orders  of  St.  Jago,  of  Calatrava,  and  of  Alcantara,  to 
rhicli  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer. 

The  Crusades  themselves,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Latin 
/hristians  to  maintain  the  kingdom  of  Palestine,  were  amongst 
he  natural  consequences  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  antagonism 
rhich  at  a  very  early  period  displayed  itself  between  Cliris- 
ianity  and  Islamism.  The  almost  simultaneous  establishment 
>f  the  orders  of  military  monks  is  a  phenomenon  of  nearly  equal 
nterest  to  that  attached  to  the  Crusades ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
hat  M.  Fauriel  is  correct  in  his  explanation  of  the  origin,  when 
le  attributes  it  mainly  to  the  desire  of  the  warlike  classes  of 
feudal  society  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  guidance  of  the 
religious  enthusiasm  promoted  by  the  church.  Such,  indeed, 
became  the  ruling  principle  of  the  chiefs  of  these  orders  within  a 
Very  short  period  from  their  establishment ;  and  we  must  seek 
for  the  explanation  of  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were 
regarded  at  an  early  period  of  their  career,  by  both  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  powers,  in  the  fact  of  their  having  become  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner  the  faithful  expression  of  the  wild  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  ill-regulated  valour  of  the  feudal  nobles. 
So  long  as  the  military  orders  consented  to  follow  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Church  of  Eome,  they  were  regarded  by  that 
ambitious  court  as  valuable  auxiliaries,  or  at  least  as  useful 
vents  for  the  uneasy  spirits  of  the  West.     But  when  they  had 
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increased  in  wealth  and  influence  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able 
to  entertain  visions  of  temporal  and  spiritual  independence,  the 
military  orders  became  objects  of  dread  to  the  other  powers  of 
the  state  ;  and  these  feelings  soon  gave  rise  to  more  active  senti- 
ments of  hatred.     Prosperity  and  popular  favour  had,  it  may 
be  observed,  produced  their  usually  demoralizing  effects  upon  the 
religious  orders  of  monks,  and  insensibly  they  had  cast  aside  the 
nobler  part  of  the  principles  upon  which  tney  were  founded; 
that   is   to   say,   they  had  ceased   to   represent   the   religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  military  classes  of  feudal  Europe,  and  had 
become  simply  bodies  of  organized  soldiers  without  allegiance 
to,  or  dependence  upon,  any  of  the  social  powers  around  them. 
Evidently  bodies  so  constituted  and   governed  could  not  co- 
exist witn  the  regular  development  of  civilization ;  especially 
when  the  kingdom  of  Palestine  itself,  which  they  were  avowedly 
instituted  to  defend,  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  feeling  for  the 
Crusades  had  effectually  been  extinguished ;  and  we,  therefore, 
find  that  very  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  expiring  efforts  of 
the  crusading  spirit  mider  St.  Louis  and  our  own  Edward  L, 
nearly  all  the  governments  of  Western  Europe  began  to  con- 
spire against   the  existence  of  these  anomalous  bodies.     The 
Knights  of  St.  John  very  wisely  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disarm  the  enmity  of  the  church  and  of  the  royal  power,  by 
assuming  an  arduous  and  dangerous  post  at  Knodes,  in  the 
direct  path  of  the  Mohammedan   conquerors   of  SjTia.     The 
Teutonic  Knights  turned  their  energies  against  the  barbarian 
tribes  upon  the  nortli-castern  frontiers  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  after  a  singular  career  of  invasion,  merged  into  the  general 
political  organization  of  their  adopted  country.     But  the  Tem- 
plars, whilst  abandoning  the  struggle  in  the  East,  attempted  to 
retain  and  increase  their  power  in  the  states  of  Western  Europe; 
and,  indeed,  on  some  occasions,  they  seem   to  have  made  so 
ostentatious  a  display  of  their  wealth  and  influence,  as  to  explain, 
if  not  absolutely  to  justify,  the  growing  jealousy  and  dislike, 
which  finally  led   to  their  suppression  in  the  tragic  manner 
recorded  in  the  various  authors  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
or  in  llaynouard*s,  ilichelet*s,  or   Addison's  works  upon  the 
subject.     Fur  in^itance,  during   the  struggle  between  the  mo- 
narchical and  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  which  took  place  both 
in  England  and  in  France  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  the  Templars  arrayed 
themselves  very  indisi^reetly  uptni  the  side  of  the  jx^jx^s,  even 
whilst  they  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  inde}K'ndeut  of 
the  Roman  »See ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  placed  themselves    in 
antagonism  with  both  the  principles  which  were  conteniling  for 
supremacy  in  Euroj)o.     From  the  gradual  disappearance  oi*  the 
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oircamstances  which  had  given  rise  to  the  Crusades,  the  neces^ 
sity  for  the  existence  of  such  bodies  as  the  military  monks  had 
also  disappeared,  unless  it  were  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  rulers  of  Western  Europe  must, 
sooner  or  later,  have  felt  the  necessity  for  suppressing  institutions 
BO  fraught  with  danger  to  regular  national  governments  as  these 
wealthy,  independent,  military  republics  established  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  dominions.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  a  needy,  unprincipled,  and  ambitious  monarch  like 
Philippe  le  Bel,  should  have  conceived  the  project  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Templars  :  that  he  should  have  been  able  to 
efEect  it  in  the  manner  he  did^  must  be  considered  at  least  to 
prove  that  the  ordfer  had  entirely  lost  its  hold  upon  popular 
support ;  or,  ratheri  that  it  had  incurred  popidar  hatred  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  It  had,  indeed,  survived  the  period  of 
its  natural  existence,  and  would  appear  to  have  excited  very 
general  jealousy,  if  not  even  positive  antipathy,  amongst  both 
the  civil  and  the  religious  authorities  of  the  day,  and  amongst 
the  public  at  large ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  countenance  and  the  active  support  given  by  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  the  various  governments  of  Europe  to  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  French  king  against  an  mstitution 
80  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  pontifical  court  than  it  was 
to  any  of  the  civil  governments  of  Europe. 

There  are  some  curious  traditions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  certainly  indicate  that  the 
order  of  the  Templars  had  greatly  fallen  away  from  the  virtues 
of  its  original  members :  the  often  quoted  tale  of  the  reply  of 
our  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Foulques,  when  reproached  by  him 
with  the  vices  of  his  court,  designated  by  that  holy  man  under 
the  title  of  the  King's  three  daughters.  Pride,  Debauchery, 
and  Avarice;  in  which  he  said  that  **he  had  already  parted 
with  his  daughter.  Pride,  to  the  Templars."  This  tale,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  shows  that  the  order  was  generally  believed  to 
he  open  to  the  reproach  of  pride  at  a  very  early  period  of  its 
historj%  At  all  times  the  jealousy  between  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  had  proved  a  serious  source  of  evil  to  the  struggling 
Kngdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst  the  lukewarmness  of  the  former 
during  the  expedition  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  their  positive 
^i^hery  against  Frederic  II.  of  Germany,  together  with  their 
frequent  interferences  between  the  popes  and  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  (as  in  the  dispute  between  our  John  and  Innocent  III.), 
had  combined  to  alienate  from  these  soldiers  of  the  Cross  the 
popular  favour  they  still  unquestionably  enjoyed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  it  seems  to  be 
equally  certain  that  the  wealth  of  the  Templars  was  the  most 
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powerftil  temptation  to  the  mediseyal  kings.     Our  own  feeble 
and  unprincipled  Henry  III.  gave  indications,  as  early  a^l250, 
of  his  desire  to  appropriate  the  resources  of  the  order.     There 
were  one  or  two  partial  attempts  at  their  confiscaticm  at  later 
periods  ;  but  the  immediate  temptation  to  destroy  the  Tempkn 
IS  usually  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Philip  the 
Fair  by  the  events  which  took  place  in  Paris  in  1303.     On  thai 
occasion  the  French  king,  who  had  excited  a  very  fiirioui 
popular  commotion  by  one  of  his  frequent  interferences  with  the 
coinage  of  his  realm,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple — destined,  singularly  enough,  to  be,  nearly  £▼« 
hundred  years  afterwards,  the  scene  of  the  sufferings  infliotcd 
upon  his  descendant  by  the  Paris  mob.     Philip  would  appear 
then  to  have  been  struck  with  the  power,  wealth,  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Knights ;  and  historians  even  insinuate  that  be 
saw  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  eaae  with  which  the  Templars 
stilled  the  popular  commotion,  that  they,  who  were  to  some  ex- 
tent,  guardians  of  the  roval  treasure,  had  been  engaged  in 
exciting  it.     Philip,  nevertheless,  dissembled  his  intentions  for 
a  time,  and  even  in  October,  1304,  he  published  on  act,  quoted 
verbally  by  Raynouard  in  his  **  Memoires  Historiques  relatife  i  la 
condamnation  des  Chevaliers  du  Temple,"  (Paris,  1813,  page  14), 
in  which  Philip  speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  good  deeds  of  the 
order,  and  actually  confers  marks  of  his  special  favour  upon  it, 
and  upon  its   members,  for  whom  he  expresses  a  particular 
regard.    Jaques  de  Molai,  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Temde, 
is  described  by  Dupuy,  who  warmly  defends  Philip  the  Fair 
and  Clement,  and  by  Qurtlerius,  the  Dutch  historian  of  the 
Templars,  wlio  took  a  more  Protestant  and  less  favourable  view  of 
these  transactions,  in  which  the  pope  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church  played  so  very  equivocal  a  part,  as  having  been  a  good 
soldier,  and  free  from  reproach,  before  the  destruction  of  hie 
order   had   been   determined    on   by  its   needy,   unprincipled 
enemies.     Political  considerations  must,  therefore,  we  think,  be 
considered  to  have  mainly  influenced  those  who  moved  in  this 
most  important  matter  of  the  suppression  of  an  institution  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  faith  and  feelings  of  a  state  of  eociety 
no  longer  in  existence ;   and  the  subeequent  measures  adopted 
by  the  leaders  of  European  politics  in  this  fearfully  dark  period 
ox  human  history  were  marked  by  all  the  violence,  the  injuetioe, 
and  the  oold-blooded  cruelty  we  might  have  been  led  to  expeet 
from  their  previous  hypocrisy  and  cowardice.     At  the  present 
day,  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Templars  only  excite 
a  smile  of  contempt  for  the  age  which  could  have  allowed  them 
to  have  been  recorded  against  a  body  of  gentlemen,  such  as  the 
Knights  must  have  been  ;  whilst  the  various  steps  of  their  trial. 
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whether  recorded  by  friend  or  by  foe,  prove  that  every  effort 
was  made  to  cripple  the  defence  of  the  accused,  and  that  every 
method  of  open  violence,  or  of  moral  seduction,  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  ensure  a  confession  of  the  heinous  crimes  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  body  which  both  king  and  pontiff  were  so 
anxious  to  suppress.  Even  in  France  itself,  the  proceedings 
against  the  Templars,  before  the  ordinary  tribimals  of  the 
country,  notoriously  corrupt  as  these  were  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  jealous  and  vindictive 
French  monarch,  and  he  transferred  the  process  to  a  new 
tribunal  presided  over  by  Philippe  de  Marigny,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  and  brother  of  Enguerraud  de  Marigny,  his  imscrupidous 
but  able  minister.  This  packed  body  of  judges  were,  however, 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  torture  of  the  unfortunate  victims  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  trial,  in  order  to  extort  confessions  or 
revelations  sufficient  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Templars;  whilst  in  other  lands,  as  in  England,  in  Ger- 
many, Spain,  or  Portugal,  both  the  administrative  and  the 
judicial  authorities  interfered  as  actively  as  they  dared,  or  their 
avarice  would  allow  them,  in  defence  of  the  order  the  Pope 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice.  We  confess  candidly  that 
the  suppression  of  the  Templars  is  to  us  a  great  mystery, 
especially  when  the  spirit  of  tne  times  in  which  it  was  effected 
is  taken  into  account;  and  really  we  believe  that  luiless  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  order  had  estranged  public  feeling  from 
them  to  a  most  remarkable  extent,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
even  for  such  lx)ld  bad  men  as  Philip  the  Fair  and  Clement  V^ 
to  have  destroyed  it.  In  fact,  the  institution  must  have  become 
morally  defimct  before  its  legal  suppression,  or  the  violent, 
illegal  proceedings  of  its  spoliators  would  have  done  little  else 
than  rouse  popular  opinion  and  popular  support  in  its  favour. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  history  of  the  Knights-Templars, 
though  very  sad,  is  not  without  its  moral  dignity  or  its 
absorbing  interest.  Nearly  all  the  Knights  in  Frauce  were 
arrested  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  all  remained  true  to  their 
order.  Some  of  them,  Jacques  de  Molai  amongst  the  number, 
fell  away  for  a  time  under  the  fierce  and  bitter  trial  of  the 
torture,  and^  under  the  influence  of  acute  pain,  confessed  to 
imaginary  crimes,  or  to  malpractices  which  could  only  have 
existed  in  the  morbid  imaginations  of  their  persecutors.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  torture  ceased,  De  Moled  and  his  col- 
leagues withdrew  their  declarations,  and  protested  loudly  in 
fisivour  of  the  purity  and  worth  of  their  order;  nor  when 
actually  put  to  a  shameful,  a  lingering,  and  a  painfid  death, 
did  they  subsequently  modify  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
cause  tney  had  espou/sed,  and  for  which  they  sufferedr    The  mk" 
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prisonment,  and  the  death  of  De  Molai  upon  the  Parvis  Notre- 
Dame  of  Paris,  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  mediaeval  history ;  and  even  the  most  enthusiastic  defenders 
of  the  conduct  of  the  French  king  have  been  unable  to  bring 
any  of  the  ordinary  charges  against  the  Templars  to  bear  against 
him  personally  ;  yet  imprisonment,  torture,  and  a  frightful  death 
at  the  stake,  were  the  portion  of  this  man,  who  had  striven  so 
hard  in  his  day  to  support  the  Christian  cause  in  its  struggle 
with  the  second  advancing  flood  of  Mohammedanism,  destined 
within  so  short  a  period  to  overthrow  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East,  and  to  endanger  the  security  of  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Poland.     Raynouard,  the  Pere  Lejeune,  Dupuy  himself,  and 
Gurtlerius,  agree  substantially  in  their  records  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  Grand  Master,  who  redeemed  the  weakness  of  a  few 
moments  by  a  subsequent  noble  martyrdom  in  defence  of  the 
reputation  of  an  order  "to  which,"  as  he  said,  "he  owed  so 
much."     Many  of  his  colleagues  sufiered  with  De  Molai ;  and 
it  is  sickening  to  read  of  the  punishment  of  the  men  who  could 
utter  such  bold  protestations  of  their  innocence  as  are  recorded 
in  the  Appendix  of  Raynouard's  "  Monuments  Historiques,  &c.," 
and  which  were  justified  by  the  subsequent  behaviour  of  the 
courts  of  England  and  of  Portugal^  or  even  by  that  of  Rome 
itself,  under  John  XXII. ;  for  by  all  those  monarchs  the  accused 
brethren  of  those  who  had  before  sufiered,  were  provided  for, 
in  some  way  or  other,  out  of  the  funds   seized   from   their 
colleagues ;  although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  their  respective 
governments  had  not  protested,  in  an  energetic  manner,  against 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  during  the  lifetimes  of  the  king 
and  of  the  pope  from  wtom  it  originated.     The  moral  of  the 
whole  tale,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  so  long  as  the  religious 
and  chivalrous  feelings  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  were 
able  to  support  the  spirit  of  the  crusades ;  so  long,  in  fact,  as 
those  nations  felt  it  to  be  their  policy  to  repel  the  advances  of 
Mohammedanism,  by  an  attack  upon  the  very  centre  of  its 
strength — so  long  were  the  orders  of  military  knights  political 
necessities.      When    those  nations,   however,   felt   themselves 
secure  from  all  immediate  danger  of  the  spread  of  Islamism, 
and  when  the  gradual  development  of  civilization  and  of  regular 
government   had   convinced   reasoning   men    of    the    political 
dangers  of  the  chivalrous  feudal  system,  the  institutions,  which 
were  alike  fotmded  upon   the   crusading  and   the   chivalrous 
spirits,  no  longer  continued  to  represent  any  of  the  vital  feel- 
ings of  society.     By  a  species  of  natural  reaction,  those  bodies 
having  thus  ceased  to  represent  or  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  feelings  of  their  contemporaries,  were  soon  regarded  witk 
feelings  of  dislike  and  positive  hatred,  on  account  of  their 
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wealth  and  dangerous  independence;  and  though,  no  doubt, 
the  precise  course  adopted  by  Philip  the  Fair,  in  suppressing 
the  order  of  the  Temple,  met  with  the  partial  reprobation  of 
his  own,  and  the  general  reprobation  of  subsequent  generations, 
still  the  countenance  he  then  actually  received,  and  the  various 
judgments  of  posterity  upon  the  policy  of  his  conduct,  may  be 
cited  as  explanations  of  actions  which  were,  after  all,  by  no 
means  extraordinary  in  those  days  of  violence,  cruelty,  and 
contempt  of  moral  considerations. 

Before  turning  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would 
remark,  that  it  is  singular  that  the  ''  History  of  the  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Templars  "  should  have  been  again  brought  before 
the  reading  public  of  Europe  by  Raynou^rd  during  the  reign 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  who  had  been  so  instnmiental  in  the 
destruction  of  the  order  of  St.  John.  What  a  remarkable  law 
seems  to  be  at  work  by  which  chivalrous  France,  as  she  loves  to 
call  herself,  is  doomed  to  destroy  all  forms  of  chivalry,  either  in 
the  case  of  the  Languedoc  nobles  or  of  the  Templars  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  ancienne  noblesse  or  of  the  Enights  of 
St.  John  m  more  modern  times !  And  it  is  equally  curious 
that  almost  the  only  work  containing  an  apology  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Templars-^Bupuy's  "  Histoire  de  la  Con- 
dainnation,  &c.,"  was,  moreover,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
written  during  the  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  in 
which  the  <'  Grand  Monarque  "  was  xmder  the  influence  of  the 
plebeian  ministers,  who  established  the  despotism  of  the  royal 
administration  at  the  expense  of  local  independence.  The 
Dutchman  Gurtlerius  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions as  our  own  Fuller  upon  the  merits  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  value  of  the  accusations  against  them.  The  author  of 
the  "  Histoire  Critique  and  Apologetique  de  V  Ordre  des  Cheva- 
liers du  Temple,"  Du  Cange,  Raynouard,  the  writers  of  the 
fetiUkton  of  the  Journal  de  V Empire  (20  and  22  AoAt,  1813),  of 
the  Journal  des  Savantes,  and  of  the  Bibliotheque  Univer- 
uile,  Fauriel,  the  author  of  the  work  upon  the  "  Secret 
Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  Mr.  Addison  agree,  in  the 
main,  in  the  opinion  that  the  Templars  were  sacrificed  to  the 
avarice,  or  the  political  designs,  of  the  monarchs  who  partici- 
pated in  their  persecution;  and  from  their  testimony  we  are 
instified  in  stating  that,  notwithstanding  Dupuy^s  and  Vou 
Hammer's  apology  for  Philip  and  Clement,  those  rulers  must, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  men,  be  considered  at  least  to 
have  suppressed  an  institution  which  had  become  partially 
obsolete  in  a  very  violent  and  unjust  manner.  As  literary 
modnctions,  the  works  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  as 
Dearing  iAore  particularly  upon  the  history  of  the  Templars, 
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are  not,   we  fear,   of  a  character  to  inspire   much   interest 
amongst  modem  readers.     They  are  prolix,  unsystematiG^  and 
rarely  redeemed  by  forcible  pictures  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and   modes   of  thought  of  the   period   they  are  intended  to 
illustrate.     Perhaps  Gurtlerius's  book  is  the  most  "readable" 
of  those  mentioned,  inferior  though  it  certainly  is  in  interest  to 
Raynouard's  defence  of  the  order   as  a  narrative,  or  to  the 
"  Histoire  Critique   and   Apolog^tique"  as  an  account  of  tha 
fates  of  a  body  once  so  powernd.     Ferreira*s  "Meraorias  da 
Ordem  dos  Templarios,*'  it  is  true,  contain  much  curious  infor- 
mation upon  their  history  ;  but  they  are  written  in  a  difiuae, 
involved  style,  which  would  repulse  any  ordinary  reader.     Ihe 
collection  of  bulls  granted  to  the  order,  forms,  nevertheless,  a 
very  valuable  historical  record ;  and  on  its  account,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  information  they  contain  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  the  Portuguese  military  order  of  Christ,  Ferreira's 
Memoirs  must  always  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
appreciate  the  real  character  of  the  institution  of  the  Tempk, 
and  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose,  flourished,  and  was  finallv 
dispersed.      Like   a   true   son   of   the   church,    we   may  ada, 
Ferreira  slurs  over  the  crowning  iniquity  of  the  latter  deed, 
and  discreetly  avoids  recording  the  disgracefid  conduct  of  ths 
pope,  by  declariDg  that  he  had  not  courage  to  record  the  sad 
tale,  and  by  asking,  as  a  subterfuge  or  excuse  for  his  silence, 
**  Quis  talia  fando  temperet  a  lacrymis  ?''     Does  not  the  exist* 
ence  of  such  unreasoning  orthodoxy  in  the  eighteenth  oentury 
throw  a  strange  light  upon  the  probable  state  of  public  opinioo 
in  the  fourteenth  ?  and  docs  it  not  to  some  extent  enable  us  to 
explain  the  passive  manner  in  which  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  assisted  at  the  infliction  of  Clement's  monstrous  injus- 
tice upon  a  body  supposed  to  be  directly  under  papal  authority  P 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  itself,  Dante  described 
Clement  as  a  *'  Pastor  scnza  legge  ;'*  but  the  fiery  old  Florentine 
does  not  allude  even  to  this  important  passage  in  his  life,  nor 
does  he  reproach  even  Philip  with  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  the  Templars,  although  he  was  certainly  but  little  disposed 
to  spare  the  reputation  of  the  French  king,  who  had  been  so 
instrumental  in  rt^moving  the  seat  of  the  papal  authority  from 
Rome  to  Avignon. 

In  Fauriers  **  Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Proven <;ale,'*  that  elegant 
author  calls  attention  to  a  passage  in  Conde  s  **  Ilistoria  de  U 
Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  EspaTia,'*  in  which  the  existence 
of  a  class  of  military  monks,  under  the  name  of  rabitem,  is  shown 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  political  organizaticm  of  the 
Moorish  empire  of  ISpain,  at  least  a  hundred  yoara  before  the 
orders  of  the  Templfiov  or  of  the  Hospitallers  were  i^ntablished 
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y  the  Latin  Christians.  It  cannot,  therefore,  Vb  a  matter  of 
nrpnse  that  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  should  have 
idopted  the  system  upon  which  they  were  founded,  and  have 
treated  other  institutions  of  the  same  description,  to  assist  them 
n  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  they  went  through  before  the 
Ifohammedans  were  finally  expelled  from  the  Peninsula. 
!f eyertheless,  the  foimdation  of  the  military  orders  of  Spain  is 
aid  to  have  been  more  recent  even  than  that  of  the  orders  who 
nade  Palestine  the  seat  of  their  efibrts  to  resist  the  spread  of 
he  Mohammedan  power;  and  it  was  not  until  1156  that 
yonso  YII.  and  Pope  Adrian  lY.  established  the  first  of  those 
nstitutions  in  Spain,  under  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  San 
rnUan  del  Perero,  who  were  subsequently  and  more  generally 
mown  by  the  title  of  the  Knights  of  Alcantara.  The  order  of 
!3alatraTa  was  established  in  1158,  by  Sancho  and  Alexander  II., 
lad  both  these  bodies  were  thus  organized  at  the  time  when  the 
iwh  irruption  of  the  Moors  under  the  Almohadean  caliphs 
ixposed  the  feeble  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula  to 
renewed  danger.  It  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark  that 
lome  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians  attribute  to  Oarcias  YI. 
if  Navarre,  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the  Lily,  in  the  year 
1048 ;  but  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Histoire  des  Ordres 
lIonaBtiques,"  published  by  Cogniard  (Paris,  1714),  distinctly 
laserts  that  no  military  and  religious  bodies  of  this  description 
WBTB  in  existence  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
rhe  evidence  of  Favin  and  of  GKustiniani  is  certainly  not  of 
juch  an  irreproachable  character  as  to  warrant  us  in  believing 
it  against  their  painstaking  but  anonymous  contradictor,  who, 
by  the  way,  we  learn  from  Brunet,  was  Le  Pere  Helyot ;  yet  we 
eonfess  that  the  contact  of  the  Spanish  rulers  with  the  rabitea 
indaoes  us  to  believe,  more  readily  than  the  French  authors  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  did,  in  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  such  bodies  of  Christian  military  monks  in  that  country,  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  various  little  kingdoms  of  the 
Peninsula  produced  mmierous  orders  of  this  description  after 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  orders  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella, 
de  Avis,  da  Christo,  della  Banda,  &c.,  were  successively  esta- 
Wished  for  the  defence  of  important  strategical  points,  or  for 
the  more  general  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Infidela. 

There  seem  to  have  been  these  distinctions  between  the 
oidera  of  military  monks  which  existed  in  Spain,  and  the  more 
European  orders  of  the  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Teutonie 
Knights,  viz.,  that  the  objects  of  the  former  were  local,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  contented  to  play  subordinate  political 
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parts  in  the  affairs  of  their  countries.  The  Spanish  and  P<^ 
tugucse  sovereigns  appear  also  to  have  regarded  the  mastershm 
of  these  bodies  as  susceptible  of  becoming  important  politiGai 
appointments,  and,  therefore,  they  very  wisely  took  care  to 
retain  theni  in  their  own  hands.  As  a  natural  consequeiioar 
the  military  orders  of  the  Peninsula  rarely,  and  even  at  the 
worst  only  inappreciably,  opposed  the  policy  of  the  civil  powen, 
and  they  confined  themselves  to  the  distinct  object  for  whicb 
they  were  instituted,  the  maintenance  of  a  systematic  warfitft 
with  the  Moors.  At  the  period  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Templars,  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  French  hing*  proceeded  ntM* 
the  Portuguese  and  Arragonese  monarchs.  The  king  of  Per* 
tugal  even  went  so  far  as  to  create  the  military  order  of  Christ 
expressly  to  receive  the  members  of  the  persecute  order  of  the 
Temple ;  and  he  endowed  that  new  body  with  all  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  their  predecessors  in  his  dominions.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Peninsula,  the  presence  of  the  still  powerful 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  direct  communication  as  it 
was  with  the  restless  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  active  crusade,  or  of  war  against  the  Infidels,  which 
had  disappeared  from  Western  Europe;  and  that  both  the 
Christian  monarchs  felt  the  necessity  for  retaining  the  orders 
of  military  monks,  and  that  these  in  their  turn  were  not 
tempted  to  exceed  the  limits  of  their  duty.  But  insomuch  as 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  retained,  nominally  at  leaat» 
the  orders  of  military  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  very 
recent  period,  it  must  be  evident  that  their  organization  mart 
have  materiallv  differed  from  that  of  the  Templars,  which  really 
was  suppressed  because  its  existence,  out  of  Palestine,  was  found 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  regular  government  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe  removed  from  actual  contact 
with  Mohammedanism. 

There  is,  we  would  moreover  observe,  in  the  Copilacio  and 
the  Cronica  we  have  cited  at  the  head  of  tliis  article,  so  strong 
a  savour  of  the  mystical  enthusiasm  of  the  Iberian  race — a 
mysticism  which  could  applaud  the  establinhmont  of  the  In- 
quisition, originate  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  lead  those 
nations  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Church  militant  in  the 
most  literal  sense — that  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  to  find 
the  orders  of  military  monks  existing  to  so  much  later  a  period 
amongst  them.  WTien  CVrvantes  wrote  his  immortal  novel,  he 
no  doubt  felt  keenly  the  absurdities  into  which  the  exaggerated 
mania  for  chivalry  had  led  his  countrymen  ;  but,  like  meet 
eameet,  impressionable  writers,  he  only  saw  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  overlooked  the  good  which  accompaniiy^  the  evil,  or  the 
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absurdity,  he  wished  to  correct ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  in- 
laughing  away  the  stilted  sentiments  of  chivalrous  honour 
retained  amongst  his  contemporaries  by  the  traditions  and 
institutions  of  former  ages,  he  laughed  away  also,  as  Byron 
truly  remarked,  nearly  all  that  was  good  and  great  amongst 
the  individually  noble  Spanish  race.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed, 
to  refer  to  two  works  more  illustrative  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  amongst  the  educated  classes  of  the  Peninsula, 
than  those  we  have  thus  named ;  for  in  the  Copilacio,  with  all 
its  quaint  archaisms,  there  is  still  much  of  the  pure,  earnest, 
active  faith,  and  of  the  semi-oriental  enthusiasm,  of  the  Spaniard 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  whilst  in  the  Cronica,  there  is  also 
much  of  the  lifeless  imitation  of  the  fearful  Voltairian  school 
which  was  in  fashion  during  the  reign  of  the  early  Bourbon 
kings ;  but  without  entering  upon  an  elaborate  investigation  of 
these  works,  we  refer  to  them,  and  to  Ferreira's  works,  as  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  a  great  amount  of  popular  sympathy 
with  the  military  monks  at  a  period  when  those  bodies  had  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely  from  men's  thoughts  in  other  countries. 
Yet  it  ia  easy  to  trace  m  these  very  works  the  growing  convic^ 
tion  that  the  institutions,  whose  history  and  principles  they 
recorded,  had  outlived  their  time,  and  were  at  last  only  retained 
as  empty  titles,  or  as  recollections  of  periods  of  past  national 
glory.  Chivalry  itself  was  but  a  brilliant  meteor  in  the  dark 
iky  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  very  imperfect  remedy  for  the 
evils  and  abuses  of  the  feudal  system.  The  orders  of  the  mili- 
tary monks  were  equally  feeble  substitutes  for  the  collective  and 
ormnized  efforts  of  Christian  nations  to  resist  the  spread  of 
Islamism,  or  to  defend  their  subjects  in  the  East ;  but  they 
were  the  almost  necessary  consequences  of  the  mixture  of  reli- 
c^ous  and  warlike  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
Better  classes  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  had  no  other  mode  of 
displaying  itself.  So  soon  as  the  governments  of  Christian 
Europe  became  strongly  organized,  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
checked,  and  feudalism  had  been  overthrown,  the  causes  which 
had  called  the  military  monks  into  corporate  existence  ceased 
to  act,  and  they  were  soon  swept  aside.  They  were,  however, 
we  repeat,  curious  illustrations  of  the  character,  feelings,  and 
belief  of  the  ages  during  which  they  flourished ;  and  during 
their  chequered  career  in  Palestine,  Rhodes,  and  the  Peninsula, 
were  so  singularly  connected  with  the  most  important  events  of 
contemporary  history,  that  they  must  always  Ornish  a  subject 
worthy  of  study  and  of  interest  to  those  who  seek  to  discover 
the  motives,  or  the  characteristic  exhibitions  of  the  feelings, 
which  actuate  society.  As  a  subsidiary  consideration,  we  may 
addy  that  much  of  the  literature  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
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militaiT  orders  is  of  the  most  curious^  and  frequentljr  of  Ute  moet 
abBorbmg  description,  participating  often  in  the  charm  of 
romance  or  of  dramatic  interest.  They  who  like  to  indulge 
in  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics,"  for  instance,  would  find  much 
food  in  the  Copilacio, — they  who  seek  for  more  moving  tales  of 
war,  of  strife  and  persecution,  will  find  them  in  the  other 
works  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  or  referred  to  in  its 
course.  We  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  a  glance  at 
our  owii  times,  or  without  asking  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
opinion  of  society  some  five  hundred  years  hence  of  our  mili- 
tary orders — of  the  Bath,  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  P  Alas  !  men  and  nations  seem  only  to  tread  in 
a  constantly  recurring  circle  of  errors  and  foUies,  or  these 
baubles  would  not  continue  to  fascinate  mankind. 


Art.  II.— PHANTASMATA. 

JPhantannata ;  or^  Illusions  and  Fanaticisms  of  Protean  JBbrms  Pro- 
ductive of  Cheat  Evils,  By  R.  R.  Madden,  F.E.C.S.,  Ac., 
Author  of  "Travels  in  the  East,"  &c.  2  Vols.  London: 
T.  C.  Newby.     1867. 

The  tricks  of  the  imagination  and  the  freaks  of  fancy  are 
manifold  and  marvellous ;  marvellous,  because  setting  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  physical  knowledge  at  defiance,  and  erring  beyond 
ihe  penetration  of  the  physiologist  and  metaphysician.  "Fancy," 
says  the  quaint  old  Fuller,  '*  is  free  from  all  engagements.  It 
digs  without  spade,  flies  without  wings,  builds  without  charges, 
figlits  without  bloodshed ;  in  a  moment  striding  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  world ;  by  a  kind  of  omnipotence, 
creating  and  annihilating  things  in  an  instant;  and  things 
divorced  by  nature  are  married  in  fancy,  as  in  a  lawful  place. 
It  is  also  most  restless  ;  whilst  the  senses  are  bound,  and  reason 
in  a  manner  asleep,  fancy,  like  a  sentinel,  walks  the  round, 
never  wearied.  The  chief  diseases  of  the  fancy  are  either  that 
they  are  too  wild  and  high-soaring,  or  else  too  low  and 
grovelling,  or  else  too  desultory  and  over  voluble."  There  are 
other  freaks  of  the  fancy,  possessions  of  the  mind,  which  are 
not  dreamt  of  even  in  the  philosophy  of  the  fervent  and 
faithful  martyrologist.  The  failings,  infirmities,  and  paaaions 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  disorders  of  the  imagination  to 
which  the  epidemic  fanaticisms  and  frenzies  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  pages  of  history,  must  be  attributed,  aiqpply 
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abundant  material  for  serious  study,  and  Mr.  Madden  has  made 
it  his  specialite  to  collect  important  evidence  on  the  subject.  To 
the  psychologist,  as  well  as  to  the  divine,  the  results  of  Mr. 
Madden's  labours  are  invaluable,  since  he  has  presented  in  a 
compendiottB  and  uniform  mass,  a  variety  of  evidence  on  the 
eccentric  operations  of  the  mind,  worthy  to  be  patiently  inves- 
tigated. We  cannot  aeoord  our  author  the  praise  of  having 
arranged  his  materials  in  the  most  clear  and  orderly  manner  ; 
but  there  it  is,  to  be  used  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
examining  into  the  caprices  of  the  intellect,  and  the  origin  of 
those  monomanias  and  hallucinations  which  have  deranged  the 
brightest  minds,  and  filled  nations  with  alarm,  perplexity,  and 
mourning. 

The  violent  frenzies  which  often  excite  the  entire  population 
of  cities  and  kingdoms,  no  less  than  the  undue  excitement 
which  betrays  singularity  in  an  individual,  are  but  the  symptoms 
of  some  special  mental  derangement.  The  madness  of  the 
various  forms  of  fanaticism  is  not  confined  to  individuals  alone ; 
it  extends  to  communities,  at  times  and  intervals  more  or  less 
widely  separated.  Such  fanaticisms  have  all  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  epidemic  mental  disorders.  We 
might  enumerate  amongst  these  the  dread  of  witchcraft, 
which  frequently  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in 
later  times,  seized  whole  districts ;  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
Begards ;  the  Lycanthropists,  or  those  who  believed  in  wolf- 
transformation ;  the  Flagellants,  and  numerous  other  sects, 
or  rather,  classes  of  men,  women,  and  children  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
All  these  were  maniacal  epidemics.  We  may  also  notice  other 
manifestations  of  popular  frenzy.  We  might  recognise  as  the 
diagnosis  *'  a  ferocious  spirit  of  intolerance,  a  fierce  and  reckless 
zeal  for  party  interests,  or  the  triumph  of  extreme  political 
opinions,  shaped  or  influenced  by  some  evil  passion  or  selfish 
motive ;  or  an  insensate  desire  to  plunge  into  gigantic  specu- 
lations, or  an  unscrupulous  aptness  and  promptitude  to  retrieve 
great  feulures  by  great  frauds ;  and  the  crooked  cleverness  of  a 
vigilant  and  astute  cunning,  fertile  in  expedients  to  evade 
detection."  We  may  distinguish  it  also  in  a  devouring 
eagerness  for  money  that  is  not  earned  by  honest  industrv, 
to  supply  wants  that  a  false  position  has  created ;  or  in 
inordinate  ambition  and  imperial  pride,  lust  of  power,  and 
military  renown,  and  territorial  aggrandizement  on  the  part 
of  mighty  states ;  or  in  a  furious  impulse  to  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice,  brutal  and  sanguinary  on  the  part  of  great 
numbers  of  people  who  have  truly  become  lea  classes  dange- 
temses  de  la  society.     Mr.  Madden  regards  all  these  impulses 
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as  monomanias — the  offsprings  of  one  strong,  absorbine, 
ruling  passion ;  and  he  further  proceeds  to  state,  that  thou^ 
the  victims  of  these  wild  impulses  may  apparently  be  mad  on 
only  one  of  these  points,  that  really  the  whole  of  the  mental 
organism  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  disease.  The  question  is  one  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance,  as  involving  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility.  This 
is,  however,  a  question  that  Mr.  Madden,  we  believe,  would  by 
no  means  evade,  and  he  partially  meets  it  when  he  says,  that 
'^a  man  is  well- constituted  intellectually  when  his  judgment 
retains  its  natural  rectitude,  and  his  moral  sentiments  and  his 
affections  maintain  their  due  equilibrium.  But  once  the  faculties 
of  the  sold  and  of  the  understanding  are  overpowered  or  thrown 
into  disorder  by  disease,  he  can  no  longer  count  on  the  fidelity 
of  his  senses,  tne  justice  of  his  ideas,  or  his  reasonings.  He  can 
no  longer  confide  in  the  motives  on  which  his  joys,  his  sorrows, 
his  angers,  his  hatred  are  founded  ;  nor  rely  on  the  reasons  for 
which  he  acts  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another.  Hallucina- 
tions of  various  kinds  ensue ;  and  imagination  dominated  by 
disease,  will  eventually  give  a  being,  shape,  and  form,  '  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,  to  fixed  ideas  and  chimei^as  which 
are  the  productions  of  the  brain.  Blaise  Pascal,  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  ancient  or  modem  times, 
describes  in  his  work  on  'Des  Puissances  Trompeusee,'  the 
imagination  as  '  the  deceiving  power  in  man,  the  mistress  of 
error  and  falsehood,  and  so  much  the  more  deceptive,  that  it 
does  not  always  seem  so.'  " 

We  might  easily  be  led,  were  we  so  inclined,  into  a  subject 
analogous  to  this,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  this  very  subject ;  that  is^ 
on  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  the  connexion  between 
the  mental  and  corporeal  functions,  the  influence  of  the  on^ 
over  the  other.  Sir  Philip  Crampton  has  brought  his  greats 
powers  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  mmd,  and  in  a 
learned  treatiscy  separated  those  disorders  of  the  imagination 
which  belong  exclusively  to  too  active  a  fancy,  from  those 
"  Bedlam  fancies,"  as  Fuller  describes  them,  '*  whose  conceits 
are  Anticyrenes,  and  which  ought  to  be  left  for^the  physician  to 
cure  with  hellebore."  That  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  ''  I^ng  protracted  ffrief,** 
observes  Dr.  Crampton,  ''produces  diseases  of  the  liver,  heart, 
and  lungs ;  and  the  anatomist  who  examines  the  body  which 
has  sunk  imder  the  workings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  will  find  the 
•entiment  embodied  in  the  disorganised  liver,  the  tuberculated 
longs,  or  the  flaocid  and  extenuated  heart.  Again,  diseases  of 
physical  origin  in  the  heart,  liver,  or  lungs  excite  the  moral 
affisotions  with  which  these  organs  are  associated ;  thus  a  pal- 
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pitating  heart  fills  the  bosom  with  yague  terrors,  and  a  torpid 
liver  entails  all  the  horrors  of  hypochondriasis," 

"  The  yellow  bile  that  on  your  bosom  floats 
Engenders  all  these  melancholy  thoughts," 

is  at  least  as  good  an  authority  in  medicine  as  it  is  in  poetry. 
Thus  Dry  den  and  the  doctor  agree. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  fanaticisms  have  not  ori- 
ginated with  the  poor  and  the  ignorant, — with  those  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose  minds  it  would,  therefore,  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  were  overwrought  with  anxiety.  On  the 
contrary,  the  chief  fanatics,  those  who  have  become  leaders 
amongst  their  fellow-men,  have  generally  been  persons  of 
abilities  and  acquirements,  but  possessing,  at  the  same  time, 
considerable  shrewdness  and  cunning.  This  then  brings  us  to 
the  question  of  education  in  reference  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  passions  and  the  impulses  of  the  mind.  It  is 
the  daily  experience  of  those  anxious  for  the  ^ell-being  of 
society,  that  intellectual  education,  though  it  developes  and 
strengthens  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  is  yet  incapable  of  con- 
trolling the  passions.  Moreover,  the  powers  of  the  imagination 
are  inordinately  exercised  and  enlarged,  if  there  be  not  some 
restraint  placed  upon  its  ^garements,  by  an  education  of  another 
kind, — an  education  that  has  reference  to  our  spiritual  nature, 
to  the  heart  and  its  affections,  and  which  properly  directs  and 
keeps  in  check  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  statesmen  tremble  for  the  future,  when  they  recollect 
the  amount  of  ignorance  and  spiritual  destitution  in  our 
colossal  towns  and  cities,  where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
may  be  found  who  know  nothing  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  God  and  of  Chiist.  At  any 
moment  a  frenzy,  a  wild  fancy  may  seize  their  imaginations, 
and  what  knowledge  or  what  principles  do  they  profess  to  fortify 
their  judgments  and  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of 
reason?  It  was  the  axiom  of  an  ancient  lawgiver,  that  no 
government  could  be  secure  unless  every  citizen  were  instructed 
and  persuaded  that  there  was  a  God  and  Divine  Providence; 
and  we  have  seen  it  hinted  in  a  recent  number  of  an  exten- 
sively circulated  periodical,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
prevailing  increase  of  madness  in  this  coimtry,  is  forgetfulness 
of  the  superintendence  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The 
politician,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  are  all  absorbed  in  the 
one  grand  object  of  their  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other, 
until  that  object  becomes  fixed  in  their  minds  and  exalted  in 
their  imaginations.     The  brain  labours  with  the  idea  until  it 
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becomes  diseased  with  it.  There  is  no  rest,  no  relaxation,  no 
cessation  from  toil.  The  mind  is  ever  kept  at  boiling  heat  with 
the  fever  of  speculation ;  the  heart  and  its  faculties  become 
affected  with  the  frenzy,  till  at  length  the  equilibrium  of  the 
mind  is  shaken,  the  balance  turns,  and  the  scales  of  reason  are 
upset.  The  imagination  has  never  soared  aloft  into  the  bosom 
of  God,  and  there  sought  repose.  The  fatigued  spirit  has  nercr 
felt  the  soothing  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ.  All  its  aims, 
all  its  aspirations  have  been  material ;  it  has  had  no  confidence 
in  God ;  it  has  ignored  His  providence;  it  has  relied  on  its  own 
strength  ;  it  has  used  its  own  natural  faculties ;  and,  at  length, 
overtasked  and  broken,  it  has  become  a  pitiable  ruin.  We 
might  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  warn  those  who  are  mshing 
headlong  in  the  career  of  gain,  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
race  they  run,  of  the  pursuit  they  follow  after,  unless  they  mix 
with  the  thoughts  of  their  business  some  thoughts  of  Him  who 
gives  them  the  strength  to  labour, — unless  they  mingle  with 
their  expectations  for  the  morrow,  faith  in  Him  who  "puts 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalteth  them  of  low 
degree;  who  filleth  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  sends 
the  rich  empty  away."  Ilien,  perhaps,  they  will  remembtf 
that  there  is  something  better  even  than  hoarding  up  heapa  of 
treasure,  or  adding  house  to  house,  or  following  in  the  wake  of 
a  foolisli,  if  not  a  wicked  fashion.  How  much  grief,  how  much 
anxiety,  how  much  misery  would  be  cancelled,  if  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  this  great  country  would  resolve  from  to^ay  to 
live  according  to  tlieir  means,  and  not  according  to  the  mod$ 
set  them  by  their  more  afilucnt  neighbours.  How  the  poor 
overwrought  brain — overwrought  for  whatP  but  to  keep  up 
appearances — would  rest !  How  the  heavy  and  sad  spinta  oif 
thousands  would  rejoice !  How  mxmy  a  tender  word  would  be 
spoken  where  now  there  is  heard  the  voice  of  impatience  and 
irritability !  How  many  a  victim  would  be  saved  from  the 
fearful  precincts  of  our  lunatic  asylums ! 

We  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  this  digression.  We  ars 
now  about  to  introduce  them  to  two  celebrated  visionaries,  one 
laical,  the  other  ecclesiastical,  whose  names  and  stories  hava 
been  associated  with  the  general  historv'  of  their  respective 
countries  for  several  centuries  —  Santa  Theresa,  and  Jeanne 
or  Jeannette  d*Arc.  Witli  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
we  suspect  the  English  student  is  better  acquainted  than 
with  one  whose  life  belongs  to  the  fortunes  of  the  church  of 
Fenelon  and  Pascal,  who  was  persecuted  by  one  party,  and 
extolled  as  an  inspired  creature  by  the  other  during  life ;  and 
who  eventually,  fortv  years  after  her  death,  bwame  canonised  by 
the  Pope,  and  placed  among  the  saints  of  ^h** '  *alendar.  A  slight 
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aketcli  of  their  lives  and  professed  visions  will  illustrate  the 
kind  of  monomaniac  influence  to  which  botli  were  subject. 

Saint  Therese  was  born  at  Avila,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1515,  of  a 
good  family  and  pious  parents.  It  appears,  from  a  life  written 
by  herself,  that  from  the  time  of  her  mother's  death,  when  she 
was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  her  religious  instincts,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  were  very  strong ;  and  her  friends  from  that 
day-perceived  that  she  assumed  more  of  a  saintly  character. 
Having  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  however,  the  fervour  of 
her  religious  feelings  and  zeal  cooled,  and  yet  she  felt  that  to 
die  in  her  present  state,  would  involve  her  eternal  ruin.  She 
became  incomprehensible  to  her  friends ;  and,  apparently  much 
against  her  own  wishes,  she  was  placed  by  her  father  in  a 
convent.  There  she  was  frequently  subject  to  attacks  of  illness. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  becoming  reconciled  to  her  seclusion 
from  the  world,  the  old  fervour  of  her  religious  feelings 
returned.  Dangerous  indisposition  obliged  her  to  quit  the 
convent,  after  a  residence  there  of  a  year-and-a-half.  She 
returned  to  her  father's  house ;  where,  after  some  time,  a  violent 
fever  seized  her,  and  on  her  recovery,  fearing  from  her  former 
experience  the  probability  of  renewed  paroxysms,  she  deter- 
mined on  devoting  herself  to  the  life  of  a  convent,  and  accord- 
ingly entered  a  Carmelite  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Avila.  She 
was  then  in  her  twentieth  year. 

"  A  sickness,"  says  her  biographer,  "  which  seized  her  before  her 
profession,  increased  on  her  very  much  after,  with  frequent  fits  of 
fainting  and  swooning,  and  a  violent  pain  at  her  heart,  tohich  some' 
HmcM  deprived  her  of  her  senses.  Physicians  finding  no  remedy  for 
her  extraordinary  case,  she  was  removed  to  her  sister's  house 
in  the  country,  and  remained  there,  nearly  a  year  in  the 
care  of  able  physicians.  She  derived  no  benefit  from  them.  She 
suffered  from  continual  fever,  that  preyed  on  her  nervous  system. 
Sharp  pains  afflicted  her  whole  frame ;  her  sinews  began  to  shrink  up  ; 
she  got  no  rest  by  day  or  night ;  she  had  a  complication  of  maladies 
which  terminated  eventually  in  hectic  fever,  in  this  condition  her 
patience  was  remarkable ;  she  read  the  book  of  Job  frequently,  and 
other  holy  works,  and  had  often  in  her  mouth  the  aspirations  of 
Job,  and  fervent  expressions  of  reverence  for  the  Divine  will.  At 
length,  in  August,  1537,  then  in  her  twenty-third  year,  she  fell  into 
a  lethargic  coma,  or  trance,  which  lasted  four  days,  and  during  this 
period  it  was  expected  that  every  moment  would  be  her  last.  It 
being  once  imagined  she  was  dead,  a  grave  was  dug  for  her  in  the 
convent,  and  she  would  have  been  buried  if  her  father  had  not 
opposed  it,  and  testified  that  he  still  perceived  in  her  body  some 
signs  of  life.  Through  excess  of  pain  she  had  bitten  her  tongue  in 
many  places^  when  out  of  her  senses,  and  for  a  considerable  time  she 
could  not  swallow  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water  without  almost 
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choking.  Sometimes  her  whole  body  seemed  as  if  her  bones  to&re  die- 
jointed  in  every  porty  atnd  her  head  was  in  extreme  disorder  andpainy 
—VoL  I.,  p.  117. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  these  severe  sufferings,  these 
acute  physical  and  mental  disorders,  when  considering  the 
nature  and  character  of  those  visions  which  she  professed  to 
have,  and  which  appeared  to  her  so  real  and  substantial. 
During  the  time  of  her  illness,  books  on  self-contemplation  and 
spiritual  peace  were  her  constant  study.  She,  however,  passed 
through  various  stages  of  piety,  being  sometimes  in  an  ecstacy 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  cold  and  lukewarm. 
Her  object  was  to  attain  to  that  state  of  tranquil  abstraction 
and  communion  with  the  Deity,  in  which,  according  to  monastic 
teaching,  the  soul  rests  in  the  divine  contemplation  so  as  to  forget 
all  earthly  things.  Her  affectionate  disposition  and  cheeilul 
temper  led  her  to  converse  with  secular  friends  in  the  parlour 
of  the  convent  more  freely  than  the  discipline  of  the  order 
sanctioned,  and  this  was  set  down  as  a  grievous  sin,  and  acted 
as  powerfully  and  painfully  as  if  it  had  been  the  violation  of 
some  direct  divine  law.  "  One  day  while  conversing  at  the  grate 
with  a  new  acquaintance,"  it  is  said,  *'  she  had  a  vision  which 
seemed  to  her  intended  to  rebuke  her  for  the  dissipation  she 
had  indulged  in.  The  apparition  of  our  Lord  was  suddenly 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  her  soul,  with  a  vigorous  aspect,  testi- 
fying to  the  displeasure  occasioned  by  her  conduct/*  The 
account  she  gives  of  her  first  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
Saviour's  presence,  the  precursor  of  those  visions  of  the  Re- 
deemer's affirmed  corporeal  appearance,  is  so  curious,  not  to  say 
marvellous,  that  we  venture  to  extract  a  portion  of  it : — 

** '  Beiug  in  prayer/  she  says,  *  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Peter,  I 
saw,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  felt — for  I  saw  neither  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body  nor  those  of  the  soul — that  some  one  was  near  me, 
aud  it  seemed  to  nie  that  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  who 
spoke  to  me.  As  I  entirely  ignored  what  it  was  to  have  similar 
visious,  I  was  at  first  frightened,  and  I  wept  abundantly.  But  a  single 
word  of  this  divine  Saviour  encouraged  me  so  much,  that  I  became, 
as  I  had  previously  been,  devoid  of  fear,  but  also  very  tranquil  and 
much  comlbrted.  It  seemed  that  He  walked  alongside  of  me,  with- 
out my  being  able,  however,  to  observe  in  Him  any  corporeal  form, 
becnuse  this  vision  was  interior  and  not  sensible.  I  knew  only  very 
clearly  tliat  he  was  at  my  right  side  ;  that  he  saw  everything  I  did  ; 
and  however  imperfectly  I  might  recollect,  or  that  I  may  not  have 
been  extremely  distrusted,  I  could  not  ignore  that  He  was  with  me. 
This  kind  of  consciousness,"  observes  Saint  Therese,  "is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  ideal  presence  which  some  persons — few  indeed  the 
number,   deeply  engaged  and  highly  favoured  in  it — have  in  the 
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mental  prajer  of  union.  But  hove,'  she  asks,  *  could  I  be  sure  it 
was  not  an  illusion,  or  a  mere  phantasy  of  the  imagination  onlj, 
when  that  presence  was  not  visible  to  the  sight  or  cognizable  to  anj 
of  the  senses  ?  '  She  answers  those  who  appeal  to  such  divine  com- 
munications, that  in  '  the  state  in  which  she  was,  there  is  no  obscu- 
rity ;  the  soul  is  assured  of  what  it  feels  by  a  knowledge  more  lumi- 
nous than  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  illuminates  the  understanding, 
to  render  the  soul  capable  of  enjoying  so  great  a  favour,  and  which 
is  followed  by  so  many  others.  God,  moreover,'  she  observes,  on 
aach  occasions,  speaks  to  the  soul  without  words  or  images,  and 
makes  himself  manifest  to  it.  This  language  is  so  supernatural,  and 
so  celestial,  that  one  in  vain  endeavours  to  explain  it,  if  God  does 
not  give  him  the  intelligence  by  the  effects  which  it  produces.' 
This  celestial  mode  of  communication  to  the  soul,  it  is  above  all 
to  be  remarked,*  says  the  Saint,  '  is  adopted  when  great  mysteries 
or  great  truths  are  to  be  revealed  to  it.'  " — Vol.  I.,  p.  124. 

The  visions  of  Joan  of  Arc  were  of  a  different  character — 
entirely  external;  but  both  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  same  cause — a  strong  ima^nation  working  on  a  highly 
sensitive  nervous  constitution.     There  is  somethine^  exquisitely 
toaehing  in  the  personal   narrative  of  this   ill-mted,  heroic 
maiden.     Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  anarchical 
tftate  of  France,  her  native  country,  at  the  time  of  her  birth. 
TThe  civil  wars  between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs, 
^which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  into  Paris,  and  the 
cx>Tonation  of  Henry  V.  at  Notre  Dame,  had  devastated  the 
richest  provinces,  and   spread   over   them  alaim,  famine,  and 
death.     The  small  hamlet  of  Domremy,  the  birth-place  of  Joan, 
was  situated  in  Lorraine,  near  its  junction  with  Champagne ;  so 
that  being  a  border  village  it  experienced  more  than  its  share 
of  the  miseries  and  horrors  of  war.     Forests  deep  and  gloomy, 
^d  stretching  miles  away,  surrounded,  or  rather  buried,  this 
obscure  hamlet,  composed  of  only  a  few  poor  comfortless  huts.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  however,  were  proud  castles,  edifices  of  great 
strength  and  military  importance.     These  have  passed  away, 
while  the  humble  tenement,  where  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans  first 
saw  the  light,  and  spent  the  early  days  of  her  childhood,  still 
stands  a  memorial  of  one  who  claims  our  best  sympathies  for 
her  devoted  zeal  and  heroism  for  her  coxmtry,  however  misled 
she  may  have  been  by  those  visions  which  she  deemed  were 
sent  her  from  heaven,  but  which  a  fickle,  faithless,  and  un- 
grateful nation,  in  the  hour  of  her  imprisonment  and  distress, 
believed  to  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  Evil  One.     It  is 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  wc  have  said  of  the  desolate 
condition  of  France  at  this  time,  and    the   general   descrip- 
tion given  of  the  dwelling  place  of  this  remarkable  fi;irl.     The 
reason  wiU  presently  be  obvious.     The  river  Meuse  news  along 
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a  plain  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Domremy.  Seyeral  iillagQi 
situated  on  the  sides  of  adjacent  heights  give  a  pictareflque 
effect  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  In  close  proximity  with  ika 
cottage  of  our  heroine  is  the  old  church,  with  its  Lombard  towor, 
hirge,  massive,  and  dilapidated.  The  house  is  one  story  high, 
with  irregular  windows.  The  room  into  which  the  outer  do(ff 
leads,  is  the  ordinary  kitchen  of  a  small  country-house,  with 
its  customary  large  fire-place,  extensive  hearth,  and  chimney 
aperture  of  great  width  and  height.  An  inner  door  opens  into 
a  small  room,  more  narrow  and  obscure  than  the  tint,  ex* 
tremely  dark  and  dismal.  This  was  the  chamber  of  Jeamit 
d'Arc.  The  walls  are  sombre,  rough,  and  uneven.  A  reoesi  ia 
the  wall,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  boards  very  rudely  put  togetIier« 
served  the  purpose  of  a  press  or  buffet ;  and  there,  we  are  told» 
all  the  worldly  possession,  the  slender  store  of  apparel,  the 
Sunday  and  Fcast-Day  best  clothes  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  were  kept 
Of  her  education  we  have  some  few  reminiscences.  She  WM 
not  taught  to  read  and  write,  for  reading  and  writing  in  those 
days  were  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  convent  or  monai- 
tery,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  Universities,  or  to  a  privileged 
few.  But  her  mother  taught  her  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
the  Angelical  Salutation ;  and  no  other  person  but  her  mother 
taught  her  the  truths  of  her  religion,  and  gave  her  thit 
instruction  which  a  good  child  of  those  days  was  required 
to  have.  She  also  taught  her  to  spin  and  to  sew.  tt  wti 
only  in  her  childhood  that  she  was  put  to  the  field  to  take 
care  of  her  father's  flocks,  if  she  ever  was  thus  employed  at 
all.  Of  the  amiable  character  and  excellent  disposition  of 
Jeanne,  we  have  a  testimony  that  speaks  to  the  heart,  in  the 
deposition  of  one  of  the  companions  of  her  youth,  named 
Haumette,  three  or  four  years  younger  than  Jeanne : — 

"  In  childhood,  she  was  simple  in  her  manners,  pious,  and  of  a 
glowing  spirit  in  her  devotionB,  good  and  genlK*,  and  often  pensive 
and  abstracted.  She  delighted  in  gathering  fluviers — not  for  chaplets 
or  wreaths  for  herself  or  for  her  young  companions,  but  for  decora- 
tions  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  or  other  saintly  persoiiaget.  As 
Jeanne  advanced  in  yearn,  a  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  her 
tastes  and  habits.  8he  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  tight  and 
management  of  horses,  in  laborious  exercises,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
evils  which  had  befallen  the  country,  and  the  struggles  of  its  children. 
She  became  strongly  excited  by  tliose  relations.  She  had  frequent 
visions,  and  thooe  things  mav  have  influenced  the  destiny  of  Jtsanne 
d*Arc."— Vol.  11.,  p.  20. 

AVhen  asked  by  her  judges  what  motive  had  induced  her  to 
abandon  her  home  and  domestic  duties  for  t!iC  camp  of  soldiers, 
and  a  life  so  foreign  to  her  habits  and  imHuite^  to  her  sex,  she 
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mly  a  few  woids  for  an  answer :  ''  La  piti^  qu^il  j  avoit 
^aume  de  France.'^     On  another  occasion,  she  gaye  ezpres- 

0  the  extent  and  power  of  her  suffering  patriotism  in  the 
ring  words :  **  Je  n'ai  jamais  vu  sang  de  Fran9ois  que  mes 
ux  ne  levassent." 

3  will,  however,  recur  to  one  or  two  of  those  visions  which 
pretended  to  see,  or  probably,  under  a  mental  derange- 
easily  explicable  to  the  physiologist,  did  really  see  in  her 
s  eye.  It  appears  that  there  was  an  old  tradition  of  a 
Letic  nature  prevalent  in  France,  in  the  time  even  of  the 
lood  of  *'  La  belle  et  la  brave  fille,"  that  a  maiden  should 
out  of  Lorraine,  by  whose  heroic  deeds  France  was  to  be 
from  ruin.  Doraremy,  also,  had  its  legends  and  traditions, 
among  its  inhabitants  a  child  of  a  highly  sensitive 
3rament,  and  of  an  imagination  highly  poetical,  upon 
i  such  prophetic  teachings  were  not  likely  to  be  lost.  By 
»wn  confessions  we  are  informed  that  from  the  age  of 
)en  or  fourteen,  Jeanne  d'Aro  was  subject  to  fi-equent 
sinations  of  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell, 
nous  trains  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  and  visions  of  angels, 
seen  by  her  at  noonday.  Strange  voices  were  heard  by 
when  she  imagined  she  was  quite  alone,  and  fragrant 
•s,  like  incense,  were  perceived  by  her  when  some  of  har 
ual  visitors  made  their  appearance.  She  had  communica- 
ind  counsels  in  this  maimer  with  angels — ^visits  from  the 
ngel  Michael,  the  angel  Gabriel,  St.  Catherine,  and  St. 
uerite.  She  had  reached,  by  her  own  account,  her 
tenth  year  when  she  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  voice 
voix")  which  announced  to  her  that  France  should  be  saved 

T. 

he  first  vision  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  we  are  informed,   occurred 

1  spring  of  1425,  about  mid-day,  in  her  father's  garden,  on  the 
'  a  festival.  The  church  was  close  to  that  part  of  the  garden 
I  she  was,  and  in  the  direction  of  it  she  perceived,  all  of  a 
n,  a  most  brilliant  dazzling  light,  and  while  she  stood  gazing 
terror  on  this  bright  light,  she  heard  a  voice  sajiug  to  her, 
ne,  Bois  bonne  et  sage  enfant ;  va  souvent  k  FEglise,'  and  at 
►und  of  this  voice  she  was  greatly  frightened.  Many  days  had 
lapsed  before  she  had  another  vision ;  the  brilliant  light  was 
seen,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  she  perceived  figures  of  a  noble 
ranee.  One  of  these  had  wings  and  seemed  to  be  an  angel, 
is  form  and  mien  were  those  of  a  prucThomme.  And  this 
c  personage  said  to  her:  'Jeanne,  va  au  secours  du  Eoi  de 
e,  et  tu  lui  rendras  son  royaume.'  She  answered  all 
lingly  :  *  Messire,  je  n^  suis  qu*une  pauvre  fille ;  je  ne  saurais 
acher,  ni  conduire  les  hommes  d'armes.*     The  voice  (*  la  voir ') 
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said  to  her:  *Tu  iraa  trouver  M.  de  Baudricour,  Capitaine  de 
Yancouleurs,  et  il  te  fera  mener  au  roi.  Sainte  Catherine  et  Sainte 
Marguerite  viendront  t'assister.'  The  hrightness  passed  awaj,  the 
voice  ceased  to  he  heard,  the  poor  girl  remained  some  time  stupified 
with  amazement,  and  burst  out  crying.  The  prutThamme  was  SC 
Michael  the  Archangel  with  the  flaming  sword,  who  battled  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  The  same  celestial  visitor  again  appeared  to 
her,  found  her  spirit-troubled  and  dejected,  and  spoke  to  her,  and 
encouraged  her,  *  Et  lui  raconta  la  piti^  qui  estoit  au  royaume  de 
France.'  The  visions  from  this  time  became  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  Figures  all  in  white,  saints  adorned  with  crowns 
appeared  to  her,  and  spoke  with  voices  so  sweet  and  full  of  tender- 
ness that  they  could  not  be  heard  withont  weeping.  But  when  ther 
took  their  departure  she  wept  still  more,  and  she  wished  with  ail 
her  heart  they  had  carried  her  away  with  them.  At  other  times  she 
felt  ashamed  in  their  presence.  Her  manner  of  speaking  of  the 
saints  is  remarkable.  In  some  of  her  responses,  when  under  ezami> 
nation,  she  called  them  'ses  freres  du  raradis.'  In  general  the 
spoke  of  them  as  her  voices  (*ses  voix.*)" — Vol.  II.,  p.  30. 

We  cannot  indulge  in  further  extracts,  or  in  pursuing  the 
career  of  this  noble  but  unfortunate  maiden,  through  the  paths 
of  glory  and  victory,  to  the  gates  of  her  prison,  or  within  Ticw 
of  her  funeral  pyre.  We  have  coupled  her  with  another 
visionary,  and  have  spoken  freely  and  frankly  of  their  halla* 
cinations.  These  are  phenomena  easily  to  ue  credited  and 
explained  now,  though  in  former  times,  and  till  within  a  few 
years  of  our  own  day,  they  were  either  denied  to  have  occurred, 
or  attributed  to  some  evil  and  mysterious  cause.  We  should 
have  been  happy  to  make  further  reference  to  Mr.  Madden'a 
two  volumes,  and  touched  upon  the  really  interesting  chapters 
on  Swodenborg ;  Maniacal  Epidemics ;  the  Flagellation  Mania ; 
the  Convulsive  Chorea,  as  >vell  as  what  is  termed  Theomania. 
It  is  onlv  fair  to  remark  that  Mr.  Madden  has  collected  in  these 
volumes  a  large  and  varied  mass  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  mental  disease  and  excitation.  We  could  wish,  howerer, 
that  the  matter  had  been  arranged  more  commodiously,  and 
that  the  work  had  indicated  a  greater  faculty  in  our  author  for 
order  and  symmetry.  The  subject  is  specially  interesting  at 
the  present  moment  when  electro- biology,  clairvoyance,  and 
spirit-rapping  among  the  learned  experimentalists,  and  witch- 
craft and  magic  amongst  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  find 
unqualified  acceptance. 
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Art.  ni.— foreign   SACRED    POETRY. 

1.  Sacred   Hymns:  from   the   German,      Translated    by   Frances 

Elizabeth  Cox.     London :  Pickering.     1841. 

2.  Lyra  Oermanica :  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of 

the  Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Catherine 
Winckworth.  Fourth  Edition.  London :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  &  Longmans.     1857. 

8.  The  Foreign  Sacred  Lyre  :  Metrical  Versions  qfJReliaious  Poetry, 
from   the    Oerman^    French,    and  Italian;    together   tcith   the 
Original  Pieces     By  John  Sheppard.     London:    Jackson    & 
Walford.     1867. 

YiEWKD  from  qyqtj  point,  the  hymns  of  a  people  possess  a 
peculiar  interest.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  exposition  of 
the  religious  views,  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  and  an 
index  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  commimity.  If  such  is  their 
daim  on  the  consideration  of  the  Christian,  the  man  of  letters 
and  the  student,  in  the  truest  sense — the  observer,  not  only  of 
matter  and  its  relations,  but  of  men,  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  hopes  and  wants — will  find  in  them  abundant  infor- 
mation of  tne  most  important  character.  He  will  learn  what, 
and  of  what  kind,  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  a  period  had  been. 
The  question,  Was  the  age  materialistic,  formal,  or  genuine, 
almost  resolves  itself  into  this  other  inquiry,  Did  it  produce 
really  popular  religious  poetry,  and  if  so,  was  it  didactic  or 
spiritually  lyrical  in  its  cast. 

Inferences  drawn  from  a  reply  to  these  queries  will  enable 
US  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  a  period.  A  people  among  whom 
there  are  no  original  hymns  representing  the  Christian  develop- 
ment of  the  deepest  and  truest  convictions  and  feelings,  cannot 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  high  and  spiritual  races.  Again, 
where  religious  poetry  becomes  rhymed  rhetoric,  or  metrical 
religious  philosophy,  true  spiritual  life  must  be  at  a  low  ebb. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  national,  mental,  and  moral  peculiarities  form  an  ele- 
ment in  religious  poetry.  Manifestly,  nations  with  whom 
the  imagination  predominates,  such  as  the  Romanic  races,  will 
be  incapable  of  the  deep  utterances  of  feeling,  especially  of 
personal  attachment,  which  characterize  the  hynms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  more  particularly  its  Germanic  branch. 
Again,  the  prevalent  cast  of  tneology  acts  and  reacts  in  respect 
of  the  hymns  of  a  period,  Leavir.g,  meantime,  out  of  view 
the  age  when  nationalism  was  dominant,  to  whose  hymnology 
we  shall  by-and-bye  refer,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  hymns  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  would 
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designate  as  the  subjective,  and  those  of  the  objeetive  period  in 
theology.  In  the  former  case,  personal  experience  is  deaoribed, 
personal  longings  are  expressed,  a  personal  Saviour  ia  addressed 
— personal  hopes,  fears,  and  longings  find  an  utterance.  In 
the  latter,  it  is  rather  abstract  reality  than  a  personal  sense  of 
it, — rather  truths  than  experiences,  which  form  the  burd^a  of 
song.  Indeed,  not  uU  religious  poetry  deserves  the  name  of 
hymns,  or  is  adapted  for  purposes  of  congregational  or  familv 
worship.  We  can  conceive  religious  experience  real,  fervid, 
and  so  far  scriptural;  but  yet  only  the  expression  of  the 
transient  feelings  of  the  individual,  and  hence  unsuited  lor 
general  purposes.  We  may  be  able  to  enter  into  and  sym- 
pathize with  such  religious  poetry,  it  may  possess  peculiar 
attractions  in  matter  and  in  form,  and  yet,  to  use  it  either  in 
the  family  or  in  the  church,  were  repugnant  to  right  Tiews  and 
feelings  on  this  subject.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  hvmn  is  part  of  the  worship  ofiered  to  the  Deity,  that  in 
truth  it  represents  the  sacrifice  offered  by  believers  in  their  capa- 
city of  New  Testament  priests  of  the  living  God.  Hence,  it 
must  neither  bear  the  character  of  meditation  nor  of  instruotioii, 
though  it  may  and  will  imply  both.  It  will  embrace  the  various 
elements  which  constitute  prayer,  such  as  adoration,  coufessioa, 
thanksgiving,  and  petition;  but  it  will  do  so  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  It  will  not  be  so  much  the  utterance  of  an  individiiaL 
as  rather  represent  the  voice  of  the  whole  body  of  Chriit 
Views  common  to  all  the  members,  experiences  shared  by  all, 
hopes  and  aspirations,  wants  and  desires,  felt  by  all,  are  thel^^ 
timate  subject  of  a  proper  hynm ;  and  as  it  fulfils  these  ouo- 
ditions,  will  it  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  deaigiied. 
Bearing  these  remarks  in  view,  as  expressing  the  fundamental 
idea  of  a  h^^^mn,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  iht 
following  as  desiderata  in  the  composition  of  hymns,  vis.,  they 
must  be  scriptural,  they  must  be  popular,  and  while  sufficiently 
subjective  in  their  cast,  they  must  be  objective  in  th^  sud- 
stance.  In  other  words,  while  of  course  the  language  whiflli 
they  breathe  and  the  feelings  which  they  convey  must  be  in 
accordance  with  religious  truth,  and  of  a  popularly  intelligible 
character,  they  must  come  direct  from  the  heart,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  scriptural  fact  and  reality  are  always  their  baas 
and  burden.  Granting  that  a  hymn  is  scriptural  in  its  funda- 
mental views,  it  has  to  avoid  the  following  mistakes.  It  may 
neither  be  meditation  nor  expression  of  mere  individual  feeling, 
nor  run  into  sentimentalism.  Indeed,  if  the  meditative  cast  is 
the  Scylla,  sentimentalism  is  the  Charj^bdis  of  the  religious 
poet.  In  order  to  bo  appropriate,  a  hymn  must  have  that 
grandeur  about  it  which  only  the  praising  CQntem{datHHi  of 
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the  Deity  can  impart.     We  have  already  said  that  besides  ado- 
ration, it  may  contain  confession,  thaiiJcsgiying,  and  petition. 
Bat  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  while   in  prayer  the  sub- 
jective,  in  praise  the  objeclive  element  prevails.      We  mean, 
that  the  petitions,  confessions,  and  thanks  of  prayer,  are  rather 
inspired,  or  induced  by  personal  consciousness — consciousness 
of  certain  feelings  or  wants  raises  us  upwards,  or  leads  to  con- 
fession or  thanksgiving — while  in  praise,  consciousness  of  God 
inspires  these  exercises.     In  the  one  case,  we  rise  from  self  to 
Ckxi ;  in  the  other,  we  descend  from  God  to  self.     The  reader 
will  now  understand  what  important  part  praise  sustains  in 
the  church,  and  how  in  it  believers  perform  the  functions  of 
New  Testament  priests,  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  lips  imto  God. 
Before  the  Reformation,  hymns  had  not  existed  as  part  of 
congregational  worship.     That  part  of  religioiis  service  was  dis- 
diarged  either  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  or  by  the  choristers. 
There  was  indeed  religious  poetry,  but  the  church  hynm  was 
introduced  by  the  Keformers.     The  closest  approximation  to  it 
were  the  pieces  sung  or  chanted  on  pilgrimages.     Wackemagel 
appropriately  classes  the  religious  poetry  of  the  pre-Reformation 
period  under  the  three  paraculars, — of  Christian  poetry,   of 
hymns  addressed  to  the  saints,  and  of  mystical  poetry,  such  as 
mat  ci  Tailor.     With  incredible  diligence  that  writer  has  col- 
lated all  t^  ancient  German  hymns.     From  his  collection  it 
appears  thijit    a    large  number    of  these    hymns    were  of    a 
pvirely  Christian  character,  and,  that  many  more  than  were 
actually  reproduced  after  the  Reformation  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  worship  of  the  Protestant  church.     Com- 
paratively very  few  hymns  were  addressed  to  the  saints ;  indeed, 
only  one  or  two  of  this  kind  are  mentioned.     It  was  otherwise 
with  the  hymns  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards,  increased  in  number  and  importance. 
By-and-bye,  not  only  such  passages  as  Isaiah  xi.  1,  and  Rev.  xii. 
1,  were  applied  to  her,  but  Old  Testament  types,  such  as  Noah's 
ark,  Jacob's  ladder,  Aaron's  rod,  the  burning  bush,  &c.,  or  typical 
personages,  such  as  Sarah,  Esther,  Ruth,  &c.,  pointed  to  her. 
jCariolatry  went  even  further.    In  a  poem  dating  1443,  from  the 
ideas  connected  with  Christ  in  John  i.  1 — 3,  are  transfered  to 
Mary  as  having  been  before  the  Lord  Jesus.     So  also  in  poetry 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  Rom.  v.  12 — 19,  and  1  Cor. 
xv.  21,  22,  were  no  longer  applied  to  Adam  and  Christ,  but  to 
Kve  and  Mary.     Sometimes  Mary  is  represented  as  having  suf- 
fered  for  men,  while  at  others  she   is    addressed  in   terms 
moat  offensive,  not   only  in   respect    of   feeling,   but  also   of 
laogoage.     Probably  this  tendency  attained  its  highest  point  in 
B^mawntura's    "Psalter  of    Mary,"   where    the  psalms    and 
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other  biblical  prayers  were  recast  into  addresses  to  the  Tirgin. 
At  the  same  time,  the  religious  poets  of  that  day  ascended  t 
step  higher,  and  began  to  extol  the  merits  of  St.  Ann,  the  sup- 
posed mother  of  Mary.  Four  poems  of  this  character  hare 
been  traced.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  tendency 
would  have  extended  had  not  the  Beformation  commenced  at 
that  very  time. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  church  hymn,  in  the  sense 
of  congregational  praise,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Refonnatiom. 
The  merits  of  Luther  himself  in  connexion  with  it  are  wdl 
known.     Calvin  also  did  not  neglect  this  important  part  of 

Eublic  worship.  During  his  temporary  stay  at  Strasbourg,  a 
ymn-book  appeared ;  and  after  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  trans- 
mitted thence  one  in  the  French  language,  entitled,  **  La  Forme 
des  Pridres  et  Chants  Eccl^siastiques,*'  &c.  (1642),  with  a  pre- 
face by  himself.  Even  the  troubled  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  not  without  its  characteristic  religious  poetry.  Rist 
and  Heermann,  Altenburg  and  Loewenstem,  wrote  at  that 
period.  The  battle  song  of  Gusta\ais-Adolphus,  "  Yerzage 
nicht,  du  Hauflein  klein"  (Fear  not,  O  little  flock),  is  almost 
as  classical  in  the  Protestant  church  of  the  Continent  as 
Luther's  "£in  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott"  (A  sure  strongh<Jd 
our  God  is  He).  But  the  palm  among  German  hymn- writers 
belongs  to  Paul  Gerhardt,  whoso  religious  poetry  breathes 
equally  simplicity  of  faith  and  ardency  of  devotion.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  call  special  attention  to  the  luiique  hymn  of  the 
pious  Electress  of  Brandenburg  (anno  1563),  ''Jesus,  meine 
Zuversicht*'  (Jesus  my  Redeemer  lives),  and  the  perhaps  even 
more  popular  production  of  George  Neumark,  **  Wer  nur  den 
lieben  Gott  lasst  walten "  (Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways). 
Li  the  next  period,  German  hymnology  becomes  more  senti* 
mental,  being  partly  mystical  and  partly  expressive  of  feelings 
called  forth  in  connexion  ynth  a  view  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
We  confess  that  many  of  the  latter  class  are  eaually  repugn 
nant  to  our  judgment  and  to  our  taste.  The  adoreeses  to  the 
mere  humanity  of  Christ  as  separate  from  His  Divinity,  to 
His  woimds  and  the  prints  of  the  naiU,  the  praise  in  honour  of 
the  '*  Wuudenhohle,"  approaches,  in  our  opinion,  sometimes  to 
Romanism  in  its  worst  torm.  The  poet  dweUs  on  the  mere 
physical  sufferings  of  Christ, — details  and  makes  each  of  them 
the  burden  of  his  song.  The  great  ideas  of  the  Father's  love 
in  the  gift  of  His  Son,  of  the  Son's  self-dedication,  and  the 
meaning  of  His  sacritice  in  room  of  ^ilty  men,  are  lost  siffht 
of,  or  give  place  to  harrowing  descriptions  of  bodily  anguish 
and  pain,  which  may  indeed  excite  the  feelings,  but  are  wanting 
in  the  essential  element  of  a  substratum  ^^  saving  and  eon* 
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Terting  truth.  This  exception  applies  to  many  of  the  hymns 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "  pietistic  period  "  on  the  Continent^ 
and  of  the  "  Brethren."  In  both  eases,  of  course,  there  are 
many  and  notable  exceptions.  Among  them,  we  may  reckon 
many  of  the  hymns  by  J.  B.  von  Albertini,  one  of  the  late 
bishops  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  That  collection  (composed 
of  400  hymns)  contains  specimens  of  the  truest  religious  poetry 
— some  adapted  not  only  for  private  but  for  public  use. 
Accordingly,  even  the  Berlin  hymn-book  has  inserted  one  of  his 
Bhort  ejaciuations  (Lied  1268),  although  more  suitable  might 
have  been  culled.  To  the  sentimental  school  belongs  even  a 
hymn  so  well-known  and  so  deservedly  prized  on  many  groimds^ 
as,  "  O  Haupt  voU  Blirt  und  Wunden,"  (Ah  !  wounded  bead), 
where  there  is,  at  least,  an  approach  to  the  faults  we  have 
indicated.  But  a  much  more  dangerous  mistake  and  extreme 
was  that  of  the  Rationalistic  school,  which  eliminated  all  the 
distinctively  Christian  elements  from  the  hymns,  and  substituted 
in  their  stead  either  a  dreamy  (not  even  a  Christian)  sentimen- 
talism  or  a  vapouring  rhetoric.  Happily,  that  period  is  now 
past.  In  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  its  Christian  conceptions 
was  the  turgidity  of  its  stjrle.  The  next  generation  swept  it 
away,  and  if  they  did  not  produce  much  that  was  original,  they 
had  at  least  the  heart  and  the  head  to  return  to  the  good  old 
hymns  of  their  fathers. 

In  truth,  no  country  is  so  rich  in  this  species  of  composition 
as  Germany.  If  we  tell  thfe  reader  that  the  Berlin  hymn-book 
contains  no  less  than  1564  hymns,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
are  adapted  for  public  services,  he  will  understand  what  an 
important  means  the  German  church  possesses  for  this  depart- 
ment of  worship.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  also  served  for  the 
preservation  of  Divine  truth  among  the  people,  even  during  the 
time  of  deepest  ecclesiastical  declension.  The  hymns  of  Germany 
became  religious  "  household  words,"  and  had  the  Rationalistic 
party  succeeded  in  banishing  them  from  the  churches,  schools,  and 
homes  of  the  people,  the  success  of  their  movement  would  have 
been  much  greater  and  longer  continued.  But  while  the  pastor 
offered  his  homily  at  the  shrine  of  philosophical  and  critical 
lore,  the  people  who  understood  not  his  reasoning,  and  followed 
not  his  stylistic  flights,  praised  God  in  their  old  hymns,  learned 
them  in  the  schools,  and  recited  them  at  their  firesides.  These 
hymns  they  both  imderstood  and  felt, — th^  had  come  from  the 
heart,  they  went  to  the  heart ;  and  they  were  the  means  of 
keeping  religious  feeling  alive  among  the  masses.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  German  hymns  consists,  besides  the  simplicity  of  their 
£utii,  in  earnestness  and  intensity  of  feeling.  They  are  also 
distingaished  by  lyrical  elevation.     In  this  respect  they  differ 
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from  the  Komanic  hymna,  more  especially  from  the  French.  The 
latter  express  true  and  scriptural  sentiment  rather  appropriately 
than  lyrically.  They  are  happy  in  their  choice  of  expressions, — 
in  the  turning  which  they  give  to  an  utterance ;  but  they  are 
deficient  in  the  deei)er  lyrical  element.  In  the  German  and  in 
many  of  our  English  hymns  the  modes  of  expression  are  rather 
accidental ;  the  peculiarity  of  sentiment  is  clothed  in  certaiu 
language, — appropriates  to  itself  a  certain  garb,  but  the  distinc- 
tive merit  of  the  poetry  consists  in  the  Ijrical  elevation, 
and  not  primarily  in  its  mode  of  utterance.  Let  the  reader 
compare  the  hymns  of  which  we  give  the  first  stanza,  and 
judge  whether  we  are  right : — 

"  Vers  toi,  Seigneur !  au  jour  de  la  tristesse, 
Hon  ame  exhale  un  doloureux  soupir ; 
Et  s'appuyant  sur  ta  sainte  promeste 
Feut  h  la  fois  esperer  et  souffirir. 

*'  Jesus  meine  Zuversicht 
Und  mein  Heiland  ist  im  Leben ! 
Dieses  weiss  ich,  BoUt'  ich  nicht 
Darum  mich  zufrieden  geben 
Was  die  lange  Todesnacht 
Mir  auch  fiir  Gedanken  macht  ?*' 

Or  the  incomparable  hymn  by  Neumeister : — 

"  Jesus  nimmt  die  Sunder  an 
Saget  doch  dies  Trostwort  Allen 
Welche  von  der  rechten  Bahn 
Auf  verkehrten  Weg  verfallen. 
Hier  ist  was  sie  retten  kann  : 
Jesus  nimmt  die  Siinder  an.*' 

Which  are  respectively  rendered,  the  French  by  Mr.  Sheppard : 

"  To  Thee,  Lord,  in  sorrow's  dark  hour. 

My  soul  breathes  her  penitent  sigh ; 
She  leans  on  Thy  promise,  Thy  pprace,  and  Thy  power, 

And  hopes, — for  the  Saviour  is  nigh." 

and  the  he  first-quoted  German  hynm  by  Miss  Winckworth  : — 

"  Jesusi  my  Bedeemer,  lives, 
Christ,  my  trust,  is  dead  no  more ; 
In  the  strength  this  knowledge  gives 
Shall  not  all  mv  fears  be  o*er  ? 
Calm,  though  death's  long  night  be  fraught 
Still  with  many  an  anxious  thought." 

But  it  is  time  that  we  had  said  something  of  the  respective 
merits  of  contributions,  which  we  venture  to  hope  will  interest 
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our  readers.  With  all  his  sympathy  iii  an  object,  and  approba- 
tion of  its  execution,  the  critic  is  bound,  however  unwillingly, 
to  indicate  short-comings  as  well  as  success.  Let  us,  in  the 
first  place,  welcome  the  appearance  of  these  three  hymn-books, 
as  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  add,  for  the  encouragement 
of  others  who  may  yet  wish  to  follow  it,  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  German  hymns,  comprisino^  some  of  the  very  finest, 
such  as  *'  Jesus  nimmt  die  Sunder  an,'  ''  Liebster  Jesu  wir  sind 
hier,"  and  many  others  which  might  readily  be  mentioned^ 
awaiting  translation.  To  each  of  the  translators  belongs 
peculiar  merit.  Miss  Cox  was  the  first  in  the  field.  Her  transla- 
tion is  peculiarly  faithful  and  expressive  of  the  meanixig  of  the 
author,  although  it  sometimes  wants  poetic  roundness.  In  fact,  to 
write  literally,  or  at  least  to  preserve  close  adherence  to  the  original 
with  poetry  of  expression,  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  The 
excellency  of  Miss  Winckworth's  translation  is  attested  even  by  its 
popularity.  While  alive  to  its  great  merits  and  attractiveness, 
we  have  felt  that  the  frequent  omission  of  stanzas  was  an 
unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  original,  unaccounted  for  on 
any  intelligible  principle,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  vere^es 
omitted  seem  to  us  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  rendered. 
Thus  in  Paul  Gerhardt's  Christmas  hymn,  "Wir  singen  Dir 
Immanuel"  (Thee,  O  Immanuel,  we  praise),  no  less  than 
nine  verses  are  left  out  as  compared  with  the  copy  in  the 
Berlin  hymn-book.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  sometimes  the 
thought  is  not  modified  for  the  sake  of  poetic  expression,  or  of 
rhjTne.     Thus,  in  the  hymn  referred  to,  the  stanza — 

"  Now  art  Thou  here ;  we  know  thee  now, 
In  lowly  manger  liest  Thou, 
A  child,  yet  makest  all  things  great ; 
Poor,  yet  is  earth  Thy  robe  of  state.'' 

The  words  italicised  are  not  only  different  from  the  original, 
*'  Bekleid'st  die  Welt "  (clothest  the  world),  but  sadly  mar  the 
sense ;  in  fact,  introduce  a  figure  which  is  unintelligible.  So 
also  in  the  hymn  of  Bogatzky,  "  Wach  auf  Du  Geist  der  ersten 
2Jeugen  "  (Awake,  thou  Spirit,  who  of  old) — of  which,  by  the 
wav,  seven  verses  ure  left  out^stanza  fourth  of  the  translation 
(fi/th  of  the  original),  in  several  instances,  weakens  the  force  of 
the  original,  while  there  is  certainly  a  difference  of  idea  between 
**  Ach  das  die  Hulfe  aus  Zion  kam,"  and  the  rendering, 
"  Would  there  were  help  mthin  our  walk'*  In  the  hymn  of 
Angelus,  '*  Hochster  Priester  der  Du  dich "  (Great  High 
Priest,  who  deigri'st  to  be) ;  the  expression,  **  Reisme  in  Herz 
aus  meinem  Herzen,"  is  scarcely  adequately  rendered  by  "  Tear 
sdf-love  out  of  my  heart ;"  while  the  addition  at  the  end — 
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"  In  whose  sight  no  gift  is  worth 
Save  a  Christ  like  life  on  earth," 

is  entirely  of  the  translator's  composition,  and  to  oar  mind  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  hymn.  A  reference  to  our 
marginal  notes  might  easily  enable  ns  to  multiply  these  excep- 
tions. Nor  let  the  reader  think  that  in  doing  so  we  should 
become  hypercritical.  Beauties  and  peculiarities  of  this  kind  are 
readily  lost,  and  a  comparison  of  the  translation  with  the 
original  makes  one  painfully  feeldefects  which  it  is  sometimes 
difucult  to  explain  to  others.  But  we  now  hasten  to  add,  that 
in  general  the  translation  is  in  every  respect  excellent.  The 
hymns  are  in  their  English  nearly  as  delightful  as  in  their 
original  form.  We  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that  it  was 
possible  to  combine  so  much  accuracy  and  faithfulness  with 
such  richness  of  poetic  diction,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  Miss 
Winckworth  will  not  deem  her  task  finished,  but  pursue  it  till 
all  the  best  German  hymns  are  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
reader,  and  that  in  a  form  as  unobjectionable  as  those  in  the 
present  yolume.  The  task  which  Mr.  Sheppard  has  undertaken 
is  the  most  difficult  of  the  three.  He  furnishes  us  with  transla- 
tions not  only  from  the  German,  but  also  from  the  French  and 
Italian.  He  has  performed  his  part  ably  and  well.  Unfor- 
tunately the  German  poems  which  he  chose— chiefly  from 
Klopstock — were  such  as  to  offer  peculiar  difficulties  to  the 
translator :  hence  he  deserves  more  than  ordinary  credit  for 
the  success  which  he  has  accomplished.  We  call  special  atten- 
tion to  his  translation  of  Elopstock's  celebrated  psalm,  of 
'*  Dessler's  Ghadenstuhl,"  and  of  some  of  the  French  and 
Italian  hymns.     We  give  one  of  the  latter  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Our  God  is  Israers  rock ;  His  work  is  perfect ;  still 
Each  promise  of  His  lips  to  Terify, 
Avails  His  sovereign  will. 
Halleli\jah  to  Him,  most  high ! 
For  Jenovah  is  our  God, 
Our  mighty  fortress  He ! 

"  He,  Jehovah,  the  Eternal,  loveth  with  unending  lore, 
And  the  grace  with  which  He  strengthens,  ne'er  shall  from  our 

hearts  remove. 
Hallelujah,  to  Him  most  high  ! 
All  our  hopes  on  Him  rely  ; 
Our  good  supreme  is  He ! 

"  lie  hath  known  all  our  cruel  foe's  array  ; 
Let  Him  ones  rise  to  war,  His  arm  shall  make  us  free. 
Hallelujah,  to  Him  most  high ! 
His  be  the  praise  and  victory  ; 
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Or  Hift^mi  vork  uad^r 
Halielsjia,  to  Him  laotst  bi^ ! 
In  Ctizut  we  tzinaipb,  ani  aaev 
To  Hha  derote  our  dirs.** 

Wluterer  occasioQal  xerbal  excepdons  might  be  taken,  eti^ 
tliis  specimen  wOl  suiBciently  show  the  m^t  of  the  traoddatioiiy 
And  the  poetic  talent  of  the  timnshitor.  We  had  marked  several 
other  poema  from  this  and  from  Mis  Winckworth^s  Tv>Iumo  for 
extract.  Amnng  the  latter  were  sach  exceUentlv  rendereil  hymns 
as  GnstaTns  Adolphus*s  battle-aong  and  Lutlier^s  '*£in  festa 
Burg/'  hot  oar  space  forbids  our  giWng  mcore  than  the  first  of 

*<  Fear  not,  O  little  flock,  the  foe 
Who  madly  seeks  vour  OTerthrow, 

Dread  not  his  rage  and  power. 
What  though  your  courage  sometimes  faints, 
His  seeming  triumph  o*er  God*s  saints 
Lasts  but  a  little  hour. 

**  Be  of  good  cheer ;  your  cause  belongs 
To  Him  who  can  avenge  your  wrongs : 

Leave  it  to  Him,  our  Lord. 
Though  hidden  yet  from  all  our  eyes, 
He  sees  the  Gideon  who  shall  rise 

To  save  us  and  His  word. 

"  As  true  as  God's  own  word  is  true, 
Nor  earth  nor  hell,  with  all  their  crew, 

Against  us  shall  prevail. 
A  jest  and  byeword  are  they  grown  ; 
God  is  with  us,  we  are  His  o^^n, 
Our  victory  cannot  fail. 

**  Ameu,  Lord  Jesus,  grant  our  prayer ! 
Great  Captain,  now  Thine  arm  make  bare  : 
Fight  for  us  once  again  I 
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So  shall  Thy  saints  and  martyrs  raise 
A  mighty  chorus  to  Thy  praise, 
World  without  end.     Amen." 

We  have  shown,  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  that  the 
volumes  of  Miss  Winckworth  and  Mr.  Sheppard  should  be,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  every  Christian  family. 


Art.  IV.— FBAUDS    IN   FOOD   AND   MEDICINE. 

Adulterations  Detected;  or.  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.     By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Grreen,  &  Co.     1857. 

This  volume  cotitains  the  substance  and  results  of  the  analyses 
and  observations,  with  considerable  additions,  published  as  the 
reports  of  a  sanitary  commission,  in  the  Lancet,  during  tho 
years  1851-54,  and  afterwards  republished  by  their  author, 
Dr.  Hassall,  under  the  title  of  "  Food  and  its  Adulterations." 
The  plan  and  objects  of  the  works  are,  however,  distinct,  the 
first  and  larger  work  being  intended  to  demonstrate  the  very 
great  and  dangerous  extent  to  which  adulterations  of  all  kinds 
were  carried  by  the  cunning  and  rapacity  of  traders  in  this 
country,  but  especially  in  all  the  more  important  articles  of 
daUy  consumption. 

Tne  chief  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  means  and  methods,  microscopical,  chemical, 
and  otherwise,  by  which  even  those  who  may  not  be  scientific, 
can  easily  discover  whether  they  are  dealt  with  honestly,  in 
respect  to  the  materials  supplied  by  those  to  whom  they 
entrust  the  health  and  lives  of  their  households,  so  far  as  these 
depend  on  wholesome  aliment,  llie  conclusions  and  principal 
facts  contained  in  the  work  entitled  "  Food  and  its  Adulte- 
rations," are  reproduced  in  a  condensed  form  in  this  volume ; 
but  there  is  much  additional  matter  of  great  value,  and  tho 
results  of  analyses  of  several  hundreds  of  samples  of  articles, 
both  in  food  and  drugs,  which  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. 

This  work  is  the  best  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  any  country,  and  quite  supersedes  all  publications  that 
have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  overstate  the  importance  of  the  work  in  a  sanitary,  econo- 
mical,   and   commercial  point   of  view.     Being  the  result  of 
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scientific,  enlightened,  and,  we  may  say,  ptilanthrapic  eflfort 
and  industry,  it  is,  in  every  respect,  admirable.  We  say  this 
the  more  earnestly  and  positively,  because  it  is  the  interest  and 
manifest  determination  of  many  persons,  whose  characters  are 
affected  by  the  exposures  therein  contained,  to  endeavour  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  however  paltry  and  underhand,  to 
depreciate  and  damage  the  reputation  of  the  work  and  its 
author.  The  reason  why  they  should  do  so  is  sufficiently 
evident:  culprits,  subjected  to  a  public  trial,  would  always 
invalidate  the  testimony  that  condemns  them,  if  they  could ; 
and  the  stronger  and  the  more  damning  that  testimony,  the 
more  urgent  and  importunate  will  be  the  effort  to  deny  and  con- 
tradict it.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no  escape,  for  "  facts 
are  chiels  that  winna  ding,  and  dinna  be  disputed."  No  doubt 
the  traffickers  in  cheap  and  spurious  and  bad  imitations  of 
costly  and  genuine  and  good  articles  of  diet,  whether  for 
invalids  or  for  infants,  or,  indeed,  for  families  in  general, 
will  try  to  soothe  their  consciences,  if  they  have  any  left,  by 
showing  how  very  innocent  their  fraudulence  has  been.  For 
instance,  the  dealer  in  homoeopathic  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
knowing  the  falseness  of  his  pretences  as  to  the  peculiar  purity 
of  those  articles,  will  not  quietly  allow  himself  to  be  considered 
a  mere  helper  of  humbug ;  but  he  will  say,  "  Well,  if  people 
will  be  cheated,  they  must  be  cheated ;  and  surely  the  public 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  fools  make  rogues.  We  only 
promote  the  sale  of  a  little  more  potato  starch,  and  a  few 
equally  harmless  substances,  in  the  name  of  cocoa ;  and  of 
course  we  have  a  right  to  make  cent,  per  cent.,  or  more,  if  we 
can,  by  our  sham — for  sham  is  always  short  of  shame — and  we 
can  afford  to  make  a  joke  of  the  matter,  since  we  are,  and 
oufi^ht  to  be,  well  paid  for  our  superior  wit." 

The  innocence  of  the  articles  employed  to  adulterate  and 
deceive,  is  really  offered  as  a  reason  why  the  deception  should 
be  permitted  to  proceed.  Thus,  the  baker,  who  mixes  cheap 
potatoes  and  cheap  rice  with  inferior  flour,  that  he  may,  while 
somewhat  improvmg  the  appearance  of  the  bread  he  produces, 
also  enable  the  flour  to  take  up  and  retain  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  than  flour  alone  would  do,  says  to  himself — yea,  verily, 
and  to  us  likewise — "What  harm!  are  not  potato,  starch,  and 
water,  wholesome  and  good?"  Yes;  but  is  it  only  because 
these  things  are  wholesome  and  good,  that  they  are  thus  added 
by  thee,  O  man  of  dough  ?  Nay,  but  thou  dost  cheat,  thou 
tamperer  with  God's  gifts;  thou  dost  substitute  inferior  and 
waterj*^  stuff  for  a  fair  proportion  of  daily  bread ;  and  mul- 
titudes of  young  children,  mainly  dependent  thereon  for  the 
materials  of    their  growing  bodies,  muscle,  bone,  brain,   and 
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nerve,  are  growing  up  in  feebleness  and  distortion  of  mind  and 
body,  because  bakers  happen  to  be  habitually  unconscionable. 
''  Bice  and  potatoes,  both  so  commonly  added  to  bread,  contain 
not  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  gluten  (the  nutritious  part), 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  little  more  than  half  as  nutritious  as 
good  wheat  flour ; "  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  substituted 
for  this  flour,  the  bread  containing  them  is  robbed  of  its  nourish- 
ment, the  consumer  of  his  strength,  and  the  purchaser  of  his 
money.  Then,  again,  alum  in  bread  is  positively  defended  by 
some  bakers ;  and  it  is  used  by  almost  all.  Why  ?  Just  to 
beautify  the  loaf,  and  to  accommodate  the  false  taste  of  ignorant 
people.     Alum  is  particularly  ipjurious,  says  Dr.  Hassall : — 

"  It  is  true  that  it  causes  the  bread  to  be  whiter  than  it  would  be 
otherwise,  indeed,  whiter  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  be ;  but  it 
imparts  to  bread  several  other  properties  :  thus,  it  hardens  the 
nutritious  constituent  of  the  bread,  the  gluten,  and  so  (on  the 
authority  of  that  great  chemist,  Liebig)  renders  the  bread  more 
indigestible ;  it  enables  the  baker  to  adulterate  his  bread  with 
greater  quantities  of  rice  and  potatoes ;  and  lastly,  by  the  use  of 
alum,  ho  is  able  to  pass  off  an  inferior,  and  even  a  damaged  flour,  for 
one  of  superior  qudity." — P.  281. 

IIow  foolish  that  the  public  should  coimtenance  the  use  of 
alum  as  they  do,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  unnaturally 
white,  flatulent,  and  indigestible  loaf!  A  white  loaf  I  Why 
what  does  the  elaboration  of  good  life-blood  need  of  a  whito 
loaf?  Many  of  the  most  important  elements  of  our  blood,  and 
brain,  and  bono,  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
coloured  outer  part  of  the  wheat,  which  we  deem  fittest  for 
pigs ; — so  we  fatten  them,  and  sufier  ourselves.  The  diffe- 
rence in  nourishing  properties  between  whole  meal  flour  and 
very  finely  dressed  flour  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  fully  one- 
third. 

As  respects  the  habitual  use  of  alum,  simply  as  a  thing  unfit 
for  the  blood,  we  can  assert  from  close  observation  in  numerous 
instances,  that  it  vastly  interferes  with  all  the  processes  of 
digestion,  especially  in  irritable  constitutions,  and  in  young 
children,  producing  acidity,  flatulence,  constipation,  nervous 
distress,  bilious  disorder,  neuralgic  pain,  feverish  sjnnptoms* 
and  of  course  crossness  of  temper,  in  proportion  to  the  mental 
and  moral  defects  of  the  sufferer. 

The  cry  for  cheapness  Ijj,  perhaps,  the  main  cause  of  the 
almost  universal  art  of  adulteration.  **  The  craft  and  mystery  " 
of  trade  is  no  obsolete  formula  of  words,  but  the  expression  of  a 
fact  that  ought  not  to  he.  That  there  should  Ik*  nothing  fiilse, 
and  r.(»tliing  to  conctul  in  our  dealings  with  each  other,  is  a 
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truUm.  The  man  who  is  so  unjust  as  not  to  desire  to  pay  the 
person  well  who  expends  his  time  and  labour  for  the  con- 
venience and  accommodation  of  him  who  buys  the  products  of 
skill  and  industry,  deserves  to  bo  deceived.  Dishonesty  begets 
dishonesty,  and  "doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great,  of  being 
cheated  as  to  cheat/'  The  state  of  society  is  at  fault,  if 
'*  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  and  if  righteousness  means 
fieur  dealing,  our  nation  now  stands  low.  Pnde  and  the  mean 
extravagance  that  would  be  economical  without  self-denial  in  appear- 
anceSf  and,  would  beat  down  the  price  of  necessaries  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  show,  are  not  only  unjust,  but  they  bring  their 
own  punishment.  We  fear  our  fair  friends,  mistresses  of 
families,  are  very  much  to  blame  for  the  encouragement  to 
fraud  which  they  have  afforded  by  their  inattention  to  the 
politics  of  purchasing,  and  the  moral  importance  of  demanding 
a  good  artlcley  and  of  paying  a  fair  price  for  what  is  needed  in 
the  kitchen  department.  They  should  beat  down  the  draper 
before  the  baker,  and  be  proud  of  paying  a  fair  price  for  food 
rather  than  a  foolish  price  for  finery ;  for  it  is  certain  that  more 
fortimes  are  made  by  the  craft  of  the  men-milliners  with  their 
dainty  wares  and  wilinesses,  than  by  millers  and  bakers  with 
their  alum  and  alumina.  It  requires  more  wisdom  to  make  a 
good  choice  of  bread  than  of  braidery. 

Science  has  abundantly  contributed  to  facilitate  fraud,  and 
that  in  a  manner  that  science  only  can  detect,  expose,  and 
prevent.  These  are  forcing  times,  and  it  behoves  all  who  have 
the  ability  and  occasion,  to  see  that  they  and  their  families  are 
not  imposed  on  for  lack  of  that  small  amount  of  science  and 
insight,  which  may  now  so  readily  be  acquired.  A  little  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  may  bo  very  pleasantly  and  profitably 
obtained  and  applied  by  any  one  of  education  ;  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  now,  not  only  as  an  agreeable  accomplishment, 
but  as  a  means  of  defending  one's  self  from  the  slow  poisoners, 
who  would  willingly  supply  our  tables  with  their  "superior 
articles." 

That  exacter  knowledge  of  chemistry  especially,  which 
indicates  the  substances  that  may  be  safely  substituted  for 
others  of  lighter  value  in  the  market,  and  as  articles  of  food  or 
drink,  also  supplies  the  means  of  imitating  the  sensible  qualities 
of  various  substances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  worse 
materials  so  seemingly  similar  to  tho  best,  as  to  deceive  any 
but  those  who  are,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  practically  with 
chemistry.  Dr.  llassall,  in  the  work  before  us,  not  only  applies 
chemistry,  and  makes  it  easy  of  application  even  by  novices, 
for  the  purposes  of  detecting  fraud  in  articles  of  consumption, 
but  he  brings  the  most  extensive  general  knowledge  of  natural 
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objects  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  imparts  that  knowledge  in  a 
clear  and  interesting^  manner.  He  especially  and  most 
adroitly  investigates  the  difference  in  the  minute  anatomy  of 
substances  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  and  this  he  does  in 
an  original  and  striking  manner.  The  numerouB  and  excellent 
illustrations  of  this  work  speak  for  themselves,  as  to  the  great 
value  of  microscopic  investifi;ation,  in  detecting  adulterations  in 
almost  every  substance  employed  by  man. 

As  we  have  already  said,  proper  trade  and  commerce  are 
representative  of  pure  justice.     A  want  is  supposed  both  in  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  ;  both  are  supposed  to  render  an  equivalent 
— a  quid  pro  quo.    It  is  but  justice^  then,  that  those  who  would 
take  advantage  of  superior  knowledge  to  cheat  their  neighbours, 
by  whom  they  live,  should  be  exposed  and  held  up  to  execration 
by  still  superior  knowledge.     The  public  must  defend  them- 
selves ;  and  as  the  conscience  of  trade  cannot  be  trusted  to  use 
science  for  our  benefit,  we  must  scientifically  defend  ourselves, 
and  make  trade  honest  if  it  would  thrive.     Tliis  is  the  right 
application  of  science,  for  science  speaks  the  truth,  and  endea- 
vours to  render  known  good  available  to  all.     We  dwell  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  because  we  can  scarcely  calculate  the  amount 
of  e\dl  resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of  impure  or  improper 
food  and  drink.     Both  body  and  mind  are  corrupted  by  it,  and 
vice  and  disease  equally  encouraged.     It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that,  next  to  impure  air,  impure  or  unwholesome  food  has 
caused  the  awful  extent  of  mortality  amongst  children,  especially 
in  large  towns,  where  almost  every  article  consumed  by  tlie 
poor  is  largely  adulterated.     Medicines  even,  as  vended  to  the 
Ignorant,   are   scarcely  ever  preciselv   what  they  should   be. 
There  is  one  department  of  fraud  oi  vast  influence,  but  more 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  which  pertains  to  those  sub- 
stances which  subserve  our  indulgence  of  artificial  appetites, 
that  is  to  say,  in  sueh  things  as  are  neither  food,  nor  dnnk,  nor 
medicine,  but  yet  in  some  degree  answering  purposes  beyond 
them  all.     We  refer  to  the  means  of  gratifying  strange  tastes, 
such  as  tobacco  and  snuff.     It  is  our  conviction,  not  without 
inquiry,  that  adulteration  in  those  things,  and  also  in  stimu- 
lants in  general,  greatly  tends  to  favour  the  development  of 
insanity,  as  well  as  other  diseases.     But  this  view  of  the  subject 
must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion.     Wo  refer  to  the  matter 
now  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  remarkable  and  instructive 
cose  of  slow  poisoning  by  snufi'  as  an  example  of  the  insidious 
way  in  which  such  jx>isoiiing  operates  in  mimicking  constitu- 
tional and  spontaneous  disease.     The  case  is  stated  by  Mr.  Erich- 
sen,   and   quoted   at  full   by  Dr.  Ilassall.     We  give  only  nn 
abbreviation  of  Mr.  Erichsen's  statement. 
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'*  Whilst  on  a  profesBional  yisit  in  the  country  I  was  requested  to 
see  a  gentleman  who  had  been  invited  down  to  a  friend's  country- 
seat  in  the  hope  that  change  of  scene  and  air  would  influence 
favourably  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  was  said  to  be  of  a 
rheumatic  character,  by  which  he  had  been  disabled  from  work  for 
many  months  past,  and  from  which  he  despaired  of  recovering, 
having  relinquished  all  treatment.  I  found  the  patient  in  bed.  He 
was  peculiarly  sallow,  the  complexion  having  almost  an  icteric  tinge 
(jaundiced)  ;  but  the  countenance  was  lively  and  expressive,  and 
the  intellect  as  bright  as  usual.  He  could  stand,  and,  if  supported, 
walk  feebly  and  with  difficulty.  He  complained  much  of  pains, 
and  especially  of  burning  sensations  in  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

'*  I  was  particularly  atruck  with  the  appearance  of  the  hands  and 
arms.  There  was  m^ed  'wrist-drop,'  the  hands  hanging  flaccid 
and  at  right  angles  with  the  forearms,  without  the  patient  being 
able  to  extend  or  raise  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  could ^or 
the  fingers  pretty  firmly." — P.  617. 

He  had  led  a  sedentary  life,  much  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
soitBy  and  for  some  years  previously  he  had  suffered  from  pains 
of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character.  On  examining  the  gums 
they  were  found  tinged  with  a  deep  blue-black  or  leaden- 
coloured  line  around  the  teeth.  The  paralytic  svmptoms  had 
gradually  increased  to  a  state  of  complete  physical  hdplessneas. 
In  short,  the  symptoms  altogether  led  Mr.  Erichsen  to  conclude 
that  the  patient  was  actually  suffering  from  saturnine  paralysis, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  slowly  poisoned  by  lead. 
But  the  difficulty  was  to  discover  how.  Everything  in  the 
patient's  habits  was  examined ;  no  source  for  the  poisoning, 
could  be  traced.  It  was  then  found  that  the  sufferer  had  taken 
snuff  in  considerable  quantity ;  the  snuff-box  was  emptied,  and 
its  contents  analyzed,  and  there  the  enemy  was  detected,  the 
snuff  containing  rather  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  red  oxide  of 
lead.  On  this  discovery,  suitable  treatment  was  adopted,  and 
with  results  so  favourable  that  ere  long  the  patient  was  able  to 
resume  his  public  duties  with  his  usual  energy.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  sufferer  in  this  case  was  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, residing  in  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  famous  for  his 
lofty  and  elevating  eloquence. 

This  case  is  by  no  means  solitary,  but  we  deem  it  peculiarly 
worthy  of  consideration  from  the  circumstance  that  so  very 
small  a  quantity  of  lead,  and  that  not  in  the  most  poisonous 
form,  and  received  into  the  system  in  so  slow  and  indirect  a 
manner,  should  yet  have  produced  such  exceedingly  grave  con- 
sequences. From  no  small  observation  and  exjierience  of  the 
effects  of  tobacco  on  the  nervous  system,  we  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the    symptoms  were   due 
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partly  to  the  tobacco  and  partly  to  the  lead,  both  operating  the 
more  powerfully  by  their  admixture.  The  mental  idiosyncraay, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  remarkable  cerebral  energy  of  the  siif- 
ferer,  rendered  him  the  more  liable  to  the  poisonous  effects  both 
of  the  tobacco  and  the  lead,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  men  of  that 
peculiar  nervous  conformation  which  accompanies  mental  refine- 
ment, are  more  readily  affected  by  any  agent  that  disturbs  the 
nerve-i)owers  than  individuals  of  coarser  fabric.  Hence  the 
danger  of  indulging  in  tobacco  by  such  persons.  The  very 
comfort  they  experience  in  its  use  is  almost  certain  to  conduct 
to  its  abuse.  It  does  not  soothe  them  as  it  would  persons  of 
greater  muscular  power  accustomed  to  bodily  fatigue,  but  it 
confers  a  kind  of  dreamy  satisfaction  by  enabling  the  brain  to 
work  on  with  uninvited  thouffhts  when  it  ought  to  be  at  rest ; 
thus  leading  to  an  unnatural  liveliness  of  intellect  while  pro- 
moting the  diminution  of  muscular  power.  This  effect  is  visible 
in  the  countenances  of  persons  of  that  order  who  are  addicted 
to  tobacco,  and  we  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  admirable 
minister  whose  case  we  have  related,  and  who  now  attracts 
large  and  entranced  audiences,  that  he  still  suffers  from  snuff, 
though  without  lead. 

Dr.  Hassall  has  appended  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
properties,  uses,  and  abuses  of  tobacco,  which  our  young  men, 
too  often  infatuated  by  **  the  weed,"  would  do  well  to  consider 
before  it  is  too  late.  We  would  say  with  him,  that  the  habit  of 
smoking,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  simplv  useless,  but  that 
it  panders  to  that  spirit  of  self-indulgence  which  leads  to  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  in  a  variety  of  ways  most  pernicious 
to  the  conscience.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  America  and 
in  Germany  many  are  known  to  die  of  the  most  miserable  forms 
of  nervous  disease,  induced  directly  bv  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  In 
America,  as  Dr.  Hassall  informs  us,  it  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance to  hear  of  coroner's  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  smokers, 
especially  youths,  the  ordinary  verdict  being,  "  Died  from 
excessive  tobacco-smoking."  Our  own  experience  warrants  the 
belief  that  many  who  are  said  to  die  of  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and 
various  nervous  horrors,  in  this  coimtr}%  might  be  more  tnily 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  tobacco. 
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Art.  v.— MAXIRICE  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

The  Gospel  of  St,  John :   A  Series  of  Discourses.     By  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  M.A.     Cambridge:  Macmillan.     1867. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  write  a  clever,  amusing  article  on  a 
book  like  this ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  make  it  the  occasion  for 
a  yainglorious  attempt  to  display  scholarship  and  critical  acute- 
ness.  In  the  eame  spirit  in  which  we  read  the  book  we  hope  to 
write  about  it.  Any  earnest  endeavour  to  unfold  the  profound 
revelations  of  St.  John's  Qospel  concerning  the  interior  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  holiest  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
justly  claims  the  respect,  the  gratitude,  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  every  Biblical  student.  We  cannot  afford  to 
refuse  the  results  of  patient  and  devout  reflection  upon  any 
inspired  book,  least  of  all  upon  this,  because  the  interpreter 
does  not  belong  to  our  own  theological  school.  If  Mr.  Maurice 
can  give  us  any  help  in  our  study  even  of  a  single  verse  in  this 
most  difficult  yet  most  glorious  record  of  Christ's  earthly  his- 
tory, we  see  no  reason  why  our  orthodoxy  should  prevent  our 
receiving  his  assistance,  or  make  us  unthankful  to  him  for 
rendering  it 

We  have  always  felt,  indeed,  not  only  curiosity  but  very  deep 
interest,  in  watching  the  influence  of  what  we  imagined  to  be  a 
false  or  an  imperfect  creed  upon  the  exegesis  of  the  more  spiri- 
tual parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  have  been  anxious  to  learn 
what  transformations  inspired  thoughts  would  undergo  when 
received  into  a  mind  already  possessed  by  religious  error;  to 
discover  what  changes  would  pass  upon  the  foliage,  the  blossom, 
the  fruit  of  Divine  communications  when  transplanted  into 
what  seemed  to  us  a  hurtful  and  ungenial  soil.  If,  as  we  sup- 
posed, the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  the  poisonous  vapours  of 
heresy, — ^if  the  rain  and  the  dew  of  heaven  were  scantily  given 
and  almost  withheld, — if  the  very  earth  was  infected  with  ele- 
ments pernicious  to  the  nobler  and  richer  forms  of  b'fe,  it  was 
fair  to  expect  that  the  divinest  plants  would  soon  lose  the  fresli- 
ness  of  their  leaf,  the  gracefulness  of  their  form,  the  beauty  of 
their  flower,  and  the  wealth  of  their  fruitage.  Some  would  be 
injured  less  than  others,  but  all  would  be  the  worse  for  the 
change. 

We  beUevc,  therefore,  that  any  man  whose  creed  is  imperfect 
or  erroneous,  will  be  sure  to  give  very  clear  evidence  of  the  fact, 
if  he  attempts  to  expound  any  of  the  important  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. Error  may  sustain  itself  for  a  long  time  by  logical 
Bubtlety,  sophistry,  and  subterfuge, — may  appeal  confident!}'  to  a 
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long  array  of  isolated  texts,  cleverly  selected  and  cleverly  dis- 
torted, for  authoritative  support ;  but  we  defv  it  to  produce 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  commentary  upon  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  tne  Gospel  of  St.  John,  or  any  of  the  longer  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  commentator  has  in  his 
creed  any  elements  of  truth,  however  insignificant,  which  our 
own  does  not  possess,  then,  although  serious  errors  may  obscure 
and  render  worthless  to  him  some  of  the  clearest  and  most 
precious,  teachings  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  enable  us  to  understand  some  things  which  we  had 
never  rightly  understood  before.  And  again  we  say  there  is  no 
reason  why  our  orthodoxy  should  make  us  too  proud  to  receive 
this  help,  or  too  ungrateful  to  acknowledge  it. 

We  are  not  sorry,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  ventured 
to  expound  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  our  settled  conviction 
that  he  sees,  and  sees  very  clearly,  some  aspects  of  truth  with 
which  evangelical  theologians  are  unfamiliar  ;  and  we  expected 
that  he  woiud  have  something  to  say  about  this  representation 
of  Him  in  whom  "dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily" 
worth  hearing.  We  are  equally  persuaded  that  on  some  of  the 
central  facts  and  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  Mr.  Maurice 
is  in  most  serious  error, — that  he  has  failed  to  understand  what 
appears  to  us  by  far  the  most  important  teaching  the  New 
Testament  contams ;  and  we  were  glad  that  he  had  dared  to 
fiubject  his  claims  as  a  theologian  to  the  fairest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  severest  of  all  possible  tests.  We  imagine  that  most 
of  Mr.  Maurice's  friends  have  felt  that  the  aspept  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  presented  by  St.  John  is  precisely  that  which  their 
master,  whom  for  a  thousand  reasons  they  love  and  venerate, 
was  most  capable  of  expounding.  He  might  be  unable  to 
reproduce  the  very  definite  and  logical  type  of  Christianity 
vrhich  is  commonly  identified  with  St.  Paul,  and  yet  be  worthy 
of  the  freest  confidence,  not  only  as  a  man  but  as  a  divine  ;  but 
with  the  mystical  and  spiritual  representation  of  Christ's  life 
And  teaching  by  St.  John,  he  would  have  profoimd  sympathy, 
and  must  be  expected  in  a  commentary'  on  the  fourth  GhMpel  to 
reveal  all  his  stren^h.  Many,  we  think,  who  have  followed 
Mr.  Maurice  most  implicitly,  must  have  opened  this  volume 
with  precisely  these  thoughts ;  and  quietly  said  to  themselves, 
— If  he  fails  nere  he  fails  utterly. 

Well,  we  have  read  the  book  with  as  open  and  candid  a  heart 
as  the  writer  himself  could  wish  for  in  any  of  his  readers  ;  with 
no  desire  to  detect  bad  scholarship,  illogical  reasoning,  or  per- 
nicious heresy,  but  honestly  anxious  to  learn  whatever  he  could 
teach  us ;  and  it  is  our  aelil>erate  conviction  that  no  learned 
ortho<lox   divine,  no  skilful  controversialist,  could  have  done 
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half  as  much  to  demonstrate  the  tremendous  deficiencies  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  theological  system  as  he  has  done  himself  in  this 
series  of  Discourses.  We  tmst  he  will  not  deem  ns  impertinent 
if  iQre  venture  to  ask,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  character 
and  labours,  whether  his  dissatisfaction  with  all  his  previous 
*'  abortive"  attempts  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  these  very  sermons  which 
he  has  published,  may  not  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds 
than  those  which  Ids  own  humility  would  suggest.  Is  he  not 
half  conscious  that  he  has  not  only  £Bdled  to  learn  all  the  mystic 
harmonies,  but  even  to  catch  the  Key-note  of  the  Oospel  about 
which  he  has  been  preaching  and  writing  ? 

Some  of  the  qualifications  of  an  able  and  successful  interpreter 
of  Scripture,  Mr.  Maurice  certainly  possesses.  His  "  Patriarchs 
and  Lawgivers,"  and  *'  Prophets  and  Kings,"  are  characterized 
by  a  clear  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  an  exact 
appreciation  oi  the  influence  of  circumstances  over  the  moral 
character  and  moral  convictions  of  men,  and  a  happy  instinct 
for  recognising  the  eternal  significance  of  the  ancient  histories, 
as  rare  as  they  are  valuable.  Abraham  and  David  are  brought 
very*  near  to  us,  not  by  the  easy  method  of  stripping  them  of 
their  glory  and  reducing  their  lives  to  mere  commonplace 
biographies,  but  by  the  force  and  intensity  of  an  unusual  faith 
in  me  wonderfulness  and  mystery  which  surround  the  meanest 
and  obscurest  human  soul. 

We  remember,  too,  that  when  we  first  read  the  two  series  of 
Discourses  on  the  Old  Testament  we  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  frankness  and  courage  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of 
what  most  expositors  had  felt  to  be  the  difficulties  and  perplexi-* 
ties  of  the  Scripture  narratives.  Where  orthodox  conunentators 
assumed  almost  insensibly  the  tone  of  apologists,  the  heresiarch 
found  the  very  heart  of  the  meaning  which  the  entire  history 
was  intended  to  convey.  To  cover  the  sins  of  Abraham,  "  the 
friend  of  God,"  of  David,  "  the  man  after  God's  own  heart," 
with  the  cloak  of  a  charitable  silence,  to  weave  a  mantle  of 
skilful  excuses  with  which  to  hide  their  deformities,  would  have 
been,  according  to  him,  to  destroy  the  worth  of  all  the  history. 
He  was  right ;  and  many  a  young  man  who  had  remained  dis^ 
satisfied  after  listening  to  all  that  orthodox  divines  had  to  say 
about  some  of  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament,  read 
the  sermons  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  foimd  peace.  They  can  never 
forget  the  good  work  he  did  for  them  ;  they  can  never  cease  to 
be  thankful  for  it. 

In  the  conunentary  of  St.  John,  we  find  the  same  disposition 
frankly  to  accept  what  many  find  it  hard  to  believe ;  the  same 
healthy  hatred  and  scorn  of  mere  evasive  solutions  of  difficulties 
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which  offend  the  conscience  or  trouble  the  intellect ;  the  same 
courageous  endeavour  to  make  the  very  difficulties  eloquent  with 
the  highest  and  noblest  meaning.  We  have  marked  two  or 
three  illustrations. 

Scarcely  any  imleamed  Christian  can  have  read  the  verse  in 
the  fifth  cnapter  of  the  Gospel,  about  the  angel  that  **  went  down 
at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool "  of  Bethesda  "  and  troubled  the 
water,"  without  some  feeling  of  hesitation  and  doubt.  Being 
there,  the  fact  must  be  received,  but  the  story  looks  so  like  a 
Jewish  superstition  and  popular  legend,  that  it  would  be  a 
sensible  relief  if  any  could  fairly  show  that  John  was  not 
responsible  for  it.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  what 
every  Biblical  scholar  knows,  that  there  is  no  need  to  retain  the 
verse  as  it  stands  in  the  text.  The  manuscript  authorities  are 
pretty  evenly  divided ;  the  internal  critical  evidence  is  strongly 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  perplexing  verse.  Corruption 
there  must  have  been ;  interpolation  is  more  than  possible.  But 
though  most  modem  readers  would  feel  that  the  omission  of  the 
verse  would  remove  from  the  narrative  a  very  troublesome 
difficulty,  and  although  on  purely  critical  grounds  we  have  cer- 
tainly no  right  to  retain  it,  Mr.  Maurice  courageously  holds  it 
fast.  He  is  convinced  that  **  the  words  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
narrative,  and  that  our  Lord's  act  loses  very  much  of  its  meaning 
if  we  overlook  them."  And  he  proceeds  to  develope  the  moral 
teaching  of  this  interpolation  or  conception,  with  so  much  force 
and  beauty,  notwithstanding  occasional  obscurity  and  paradox, 
that  we  aJunost  long  to  forget  MSS.  and  criticism,  and  to  believe 
once  more  as  we  did  in  our  childhood,  that  a  bright  and  beautiful 
angel  descended  year  after  year  straight  from  heaven  to  trouble 
the  waters,  that  the  sick  might  be  healed. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  ngt  quite  persuaded  us  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  legend  of  the  **  angel ; "  but  we  heartily  admire 
his  treatment  of  John's  declaration,  that  the  wicked  Caiaphas  in 
his  wicked  advice  that  Jesus  should  be  crucified,  "  spake  not  of 
himself,  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  profmesied  that 
Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation."  Mr.  Maurice  paraphrases 
his  crafty  speech  thus : — 

"  *  Te  knoio  nothing  at  all  * — ^you  who  are  trying  to  punish  him  by 
jour  own  laws.  You  do  not  consider  that  if  we  are  in  the  danger 
you  apprehend,  *it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people/^ 
that  we  should  give  them  up  to  the  Bomans,  as  a  rebel  against  them  ; 
gulping  down  our  scruples  about  our  dignity  and  our  reluctance  to 
ask  aid  from  the  Ca?sar  for  crushing  an  enemy,  rather  than  that  *  the 
whole  nation^  should  ^perish '  through  our  obstinacy  in  maintaining  an 
ancient  and  doubtful  privilege.  This  was  genuine  Sadducean  lan- 
guage— precisely  what  one  expects  to  come  from  such  a  mouth.    But 
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it  was  also  tiiamphant  language.  The  Pharisee  must  yield  to  it,  or 
else  forego  the  gratification  of  his  own  chief  desire.  H!ie  might  very 
much  have  preferred  to  assert  Jewish  law.  He  might  have  been 
willing  to  run  some  risk  in  enforcing  it.  To  do  otherwise  was  to 
8toop  to  the  maxims  of  a  sect  which  he  detested.  But  a  compromise 
was  the  only  possible  course.     By  adopting  it,  he  could  ensure  a 

feneral  agreement  among  the  rulers  in  bringing  about  the  death  of 
esus  at  the  next  Passover.  And  there  would  be  some  compensation. 
The  death  would  be  more  ignominious  than  the  national  customs 
would  have  made  it.  We  are  told,  therefore,  that  ^from  that  day  forth 
ihew  t^)ok  counsel  to  put  him  to  death*  There  was  now  no  division, 
either  about  the  end  or  the  means.  Pilate  was  to  be  the  judge ;  the 
death  they  were  to  aim  at  was  the  death  of  the  cross. 

^  Such  I  suppose,  was  what  Caiaphas  himself  understood  by  tlfe 
words, '  It  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  nation, 
and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not.'  A  narrow  meaning  enough 
— one  in  which  there  was  nothing  of  patriotism,  in  the  vulgarest 
sense  of  that  word.  Caiaphas  would  save  his  nation  by  binding  the 
chains  of  a  foreign  domination  more  strictly  upon  it ;  he  would  put 
on  a  new  badge  of  slavery,  that  it  might  be  permitted  to  exist.  But 
then,  as  now,  men  utter  words — made  as  they  think,  to  fit  an 
occasion — intended  to  express  only  some  paltry  device  of  their 
minds — which  are  pregnant  with  a  signification  that  ages  unborn 
will  confess  and  wonder  at.  St.  John  does  not  say  to  his  Ephesian 
readers  or  to  us, '  We  can  see  another  force  in  the  words  of  the  High 
Prieat  than  that  which  he  puts  on  them  ;  tne  can  translate  them  in 
our  way  and  to  our  use.'  But  he  says,  *  There  was  that  force  in 
them  always.'  Caiaphas  had  not  the  power  to  contract  his  speech 
to  the  dimensions  of  his  wit.  '  Being  high  wriest  that  year  he  pro- 
phesied,* The  grandeur  of  the  office,  which  haa  witnessed  the  relation 
of  Gk)d  to  his  people  for  foiu'teen  hundred  years,  manifested  itself 
through  the  poor  creature,  who  could  look  no  further  than  the 
expediency  of  the  moment ;  to  whom  the  past  and  the  future  were 
as  nothing.  He  who  believed  in  no  angel  or  spirit  was  compelled  to 
be  the  spokesman  of  the  Divine  word ;  even  when  he  was  plotting 
his  death.  Strange  and  awful  reflections !  And  yet  so  it  must  be — 
so  experience  shows  us  continually  that  it  is.  Our  words  are  not 
our  own — ^we  are  not  lords  over  them,  whatever  we  may  think.  Is 
it  not  well  for  us  to  ask  who  is  lord  over  them ;  how  such  terrible 
instruments — so  unmeasurably  more  terrible  than  swords  or  rifles — 
may  be  used  lawfully,  for  the  protection,  and  not  the  destruction,  of 
our  brethren;  how  we  may  be  the  willing,  and  not  merely,  like 
Caiaphas,  the  unconscious,  proclaimers  of  a  Divine  purpose ;  how  we 
may  execute  it  by  obeying  it,  not  by  the  crimes  which  strive,  vainly, 
to  defeat  it? "—P.  822. 

A  third  difficulty  arising  from  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  St.  John  and  the  otner  evangelists,  about  the  period  of 
Christ's  ministry,  to  which  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  belongs, 
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is  thus  dealt  with.     John,  it  will  be  remembered,  places  it  at 
its  commencement,  the  synoptical  evangelists  at  its  close :  — 

"  *  May  not  these  reports '  it  has  been  asked,  *  refer  to  the  same 
transaction  ?  *  Need  we  suppose  that  St.  John  troubled  himself 
about  chronology  ?  May  not  his  recollectioDs  of  events,  at  which 
he  was  present,  have  been  united  by  some  other  thread  than  one  of 
years  or  days?  Oftentimes  we  may  have  observed  how  a  word 
evokes  a  train  of  slumbering  thoughts.  Why  may  not  he  who  had 
just  been  speaking  of  the  first  tign  which  Jesus  did,  have  been  led 
on  by  that  name  to  the  question  of  the  Jews  in  the  eighteenth  verse, 
'  What  sign  showest  thou  that  thou  doeth  these  things  ? '  Such  a 
method  of  receiving  a  great  difficulty  might  be  reasonable  enough. 
But  is  there  a  great  difficulty— is  there  any  difficulty — to  be  removed? 
There  is  no  internal  probability  in  the  supposition  that  our  Lord 
inaugurated  his  ministry  by  one  act  of  purification,  and  woimd  it  up 
by  another.  If  we  accept  the  one  evangelist  as  an  authority  for  the 
first,  the  three  for  the  second,  we  gain,  I  think,  what  more  than 
compensates  us  for  an  apparent  repetition.  We  acquire  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  Temple,  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stood 
to  the  Jews,  to  mankind,  and  to  Christ.  We  understand  better  what 
the  three  evangelists  mean,  when  they  say  that  the  disciples  thought 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  must  be  the  end  ot  the  age,  of 
their  world ;  what  St.  John  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  Temple 
which  would  be  destroyed  and  raised  again." — r,  73. 

Some  critics,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  trace  this  courageous 
treatment  of  perplexing  passages  to  a  certain  recklessness  and 
love  of  singularity,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  traces  in  Mr. 
Maurice's  writings;  it  may  be  urged  as  a  thing  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  he  should  so  darken  the  plainest  sayings, 
and  find  such  brightness  in  what  others  have  thought  most 
obscure.  We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  disparage  any  of  his 
nobler  qualities,  because  we  are  often  compelled  seriously  to 
difiTer  from  him ;  nor  to  underralue  in  Mr.  Maurice  what  would 
be  honoured  in  an  orthodox  expositor.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
see  difiiculty  where  others  have  been  quite  confounded;  he 
actually  sees  none ;  to  him  there  shines  the  clearest  light  where 
his  predecessors  have  complained  of  a  darkness  that  might  be 
felt.  • 

The  form  into  which  Mr.  Maurice  has  thrown  his  exposition 
afibrds  him  some  special  advantages,  but  also  forces  ms  defi- 
ciencies upon  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  and  hasty  reader. 
Among  the  advantages  we  should  name,  the  absence  of  the 
necessity  for  the  investigation  of  grammatical  peculiarities,  for 
the  dehcate  analysis  of  the  processes  of  association,  by  which 
apparently  isolated  thoughts — ^which  meet  the  eye  on  every  page 
of  this  gospel — are  really  bound  together  in  a  vital  unity ;  w^e 
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IiftTe  Uttwer  met  with  anything  in  Mr.  Maurice's  writings,  to 
suggest  that  he  would  be  very  successful  in  this  minute  criticism. 
But  the  chief  advantage  which  he  derives  from  having  embodied 
his  exposition  in  sermons,  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
can  turn  at  any  moment  from  the  gospel  to  the  sins,  and  shams, 
and  sorrows  of  our  modern  life,  deriving  from  the  ancient  nar- 
rative principles  which  rebuke  the  follies  and  wickedness,  or 
console  the  sorrows  of  to-day.  Herein  lies  his  power,  and  occa- 
sionally he  uses  it  admirably. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  what  appears  to  us,  an 
essentially  defective  apprehension  of  all  the  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  contents  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  might  have 
been  forgotten  if  the  book  had  been  crowded  with  petty  philo- 
logical discussions,  but  in  a  series  of  sermons  the  deficiency  is 
too  obvious  to  be  disregarded.  We  find  scarcely  anything 
worth  remembering  on  the  new  birth ;  on  the  living  power  of 
which  Christ  is  the  only  source  and  centre ;  on  the  mysterious, 
spiritual  imion  between  him  and  his  people ;  on  those  wonderful 
revelations  of  wisdom,  and  tender  accents  of  love,  which  are 
found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  at  the  last  supper,  and  on  the 
way  to  Gethsemane. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  imagine  that  mistakes  about  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  need  not  obscure  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  sanctification,  and  that  Mr.  Maurice's  errore  on  the 
Atonement  need  not  prevent  him  understanding  the  interior 
religious  life.  Let  them  read  this  book,  and  they  will  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  wrong.  However  limited  and  partial  may 
be  the  injurious  influence  of  inadequate  or  erroneous  conceptions 
on  other  subjects,  serious  mistake  about  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
for  human  sin,  must  affect,  and  affect  most  seriously,  a  man's 
entire  system  of  religious  thought.  The  absolute  condition  of 
any  profound  acquaintance  with  the  relationship  between  Christ 
and  our  spiritual  life,  is  entire  renunciation  of  self  in  his 
presence, — a  renunciation  which  needs,  for  its  perfection,  reliance 
on  his  sufferings  for  deliverance  from  guilt,  as  well  as  reliance 
on  the  energy  of  his  holiness  for  purity  of  heart  and  practical 
righteousness.  We  cannot  know  him  in  the  power  of  his 
lesurrection,  unless  we  have  known  him  first  in  the  shameful- 
ness  of  his  death. 

While  we  are  conscious  throughout  of  a  shallowness  occa- 
skmed  by  Mr.  Maurice's  defective  theology,  we  have  noticed 
several  misapprehensions,  as  they  appear  to  us,  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ,  which  do  not  arise,  perhaps, 
from  that  source. 

John  iii.  8,  is  thus  paraphrased : — 

E  2 
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"  All  the  breathings  of  God*s  Spirit  are  free,  not  fixed  and  fettered 
by  material  or  mechanical  conditions.  You  hear  bis  Toice  continually ; 
but  whence  the  Spirit  comes,  whither  it  is  going,  you  know  not. 
And  so  it  is  with  him  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.  The  process  of 
birth  cannot  be  perceived  by  you ;  you  hear  the  Toice  which  indicates 
birth,  you  see  the  signs  and  tokens  of  life ;  but  how  the  spiritual 
being  came  to  be  what  he  is,  you  know  not." 

Mr.  Maurice's  objections  to  the  common  translation  are 
purely  philological.  He  alleges  that  avc/ioc^  not  wviv^a,  is  the 
proper  word  for  wind;  that  in  the  same  sentence  irvc v/ia  is  used 
in  two  different  senses  ;  that  in  Sirov  OiXu,  trill,  is  attributed  to 
the  mnd;  and  that  t^wyfj  is  the  articulate  roice  of  a  living 
being,  not  a  natural  soimd. 

On  the  first  objection  he  does  not  care  to  insist ;  he  supposes 
it  possible  to  ''escape  from  that  objection,  by  reducing  the  wind 
to  a  low  breathing;''  and  this,  we  think,  is  precisely  what  the 
word  means.  The  second  objection  may  be  obviated  by  the 
suggestion,  that  probably  the  very  reason  for  choosing  the  word 
irviiffia  rather  than  avifioQ,  was  the  implied  reference  it  would 
contain  to  the  Spirit,  who  was  to  be  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
the  verse.  "The  flagrant  departure  from  all  scriptural  and 
spiritual  analogy  "  in  attributing  uiU  to  the  wind,  appears  to 
us  a  Tory  ordinary  mode  of  speeoi.  As  to  the*  allegea  impro- 
priety in  the  use  of  i^wvri,  to  denote  an  inarticulate  sound,  wc 
can  only  remind  Mr.  Maurice  that  it  is  employed  in  Rev.  yi.  6, 
to  denote  thunder ;  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  to  denote  the  sound  of  wings, 
and  the  sound  of  chariots ;  in  Acts  ii.  6,  to  denote  most  probably 
the  sound  of ''  the  mighty  rushing  wind ;"  and  that  even  in  the 
classics,  ^wvii  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  an  inarticulate 
sound. 

Nor  can  we  see  how  the  first  part  of  the  Terse  illustrates  the 
last,  according  to  Mr.  Maurice  s  version ;  but  if  we  take  the 
words  of  Christ  as  meaning,  that  just  as  the  moTements  of  the 
wind,  eyer  shifting  from  quarter  to  quarter,  cannot  be  under- 
stood, and  yet,  cannot  be  denied,  so  the  new  birth  is  most 
mysterious,  and  yet  most  real,  the  verse  becomes  intelligible. 

We  must  omit  what  we  had  intended  to  say  about  the  exposi- 
tion of  John's  testimony  to  Christ,  ''  Behold  the  Lamb  of  GKod,'* 
and  about  the  following  very  extraordinary  sentence,  which 
occurs  in  the  sermon  on  the  prayer  of  Chnst,  recorded  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  gospel,  but  which  we  extract  for  the 
edification  of  our  readers : — 

''If  we  have  studied  these  chapters ;  if  we  have  learnt  that 
when  the  disciples  saw  Christ  they  saw  the  Father  ....  then  1 
think,  we  shall  feel  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  contradictions  to 
suppose  that  this  prayer  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  essence  and 
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meaning  of  all  prayer  {  that  it  is  not  the  one  which  best  expresses 
the  wants  and  longings  of  every  man,  that  it  is  not  the  prayer  of  all 
the  children  of  God,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  ages,  because  it  is  the 
prayer  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God." — P.  413. 

The  literary  merits  of  this  Toltune  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
«oine  of  Mr.  Maurice^s  former  writings.  We  miss  the  polish  and 
the  sweetness  of  style  which  we  remember  in  some  of  his  earlier 
books.  He  and  Mr.  Kingsley  seem  resolved  to  rival  the  volumin- 
ousnees  of  Dr.  Camming  and  G.  P.  It.  James.  But  wise  men 
will  rather  write  a  little  well  than  much  badly. 

What  we  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  book,  has  been  said 
heartily ;  what  we  have  said  against  it,  ''  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger ;''  and  it  will  be  pleasant  to  ns  to  close  the  article  with 
an  extract  illustrating  Mr.  Maurice's  skill  and  fidelity  in  turning 
unexpectedly  firom  the  ancient  gospel  to  our  modem  one.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  traders  who  were  established  in  the  Temple : — 


**  What  spectacle  is  it  which  the  passage  I  am  considering  brings 
before  us.    The  spectacle  of  the  appalling  crime,  of  some  of  those 
hideous  and  revolting  acts  which  we  know  from  the  Jewish  historian 
were  perpetrated  at  the  time,  and  in  which  the  religious  sect  of  the 
day  had  its  full  share.     It  is  a  spectacle  which  had  become  peculiar 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  which  every  Pharisee  had  conti- 
nually before  his  eyes  when  he  went  into  the  Temple  to  pray, — most 
glaringly,  it  is  probable,  during  the  most  sacred  festivals.     Within, 
the  pnests  offered  the  regular  sacrifices ;  without,  in  another  part  of 
the  DOUse,  there  was  a  market  for  sheep  and  oxen — ^there  were  seats 
for  the  mone^ -dealer.     The  practice  was  so  regular,  so  sanctioned 
by  prescription,  that  no  one  tnought  anything  of  it.    The  pious  Jew 
was  no  more  scandalized  by  it  than  the  pious  Englishman  is  scan- 
dalized by  readiDg  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  a  living.     If  we 
have  distinctions  which  satisfy  our  consciences  between  the  disposing 
of  an  actual  cure  of  souls  and  of  the  right  to  endow  another  with 
such  a  cure — if  a  line,  sometimes  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  separates 
the  sins  of  simony  from  deeds  which  laymen  may  lawfully  do,  and 
by  which  clerg}'meii  may  lawfully  benefit — the  people  of  Jerusalem 
had  distinctions  just  as  recognised,  quite  as  capable  of  being  defended 
in  argument.     The  holy  place  might  not  be   approached   by  any 
profane  feet ;  that  was  sacred,  indeed,  to  the  Lord.     But  the  outer 
eoort — why  might  not  that  be  left  for  ordinary  traffic  ?     Perhaps  the 
separation  of  the  priests  from  the  mere  throng  of  worshippers  — 
above  all,  from  the  Gentile  who  might  be  found  among  them — was 
better  marked  by  the  concession  of  this  privilege.     At  all  events,  it 
was  a  privilege  guaranteed  by  usage  to  the  trader.     If  it  was  dis- 
turbed, would  he  not  probably  become  disgusted  with  his  country's 
sanctuary  alto|,ether  ?    Might  he  not  betake  himself  to  some  Koman 
trmple — to  a  worship  which  was  more  associated  with  amusement,  if 
not  with  business.'' 
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Art.  VI.— novels  OF  THE  SEASON. 

1.  Barehesier  Towers.      By  Anthony  Trollope.      London :    Long- 

man &  Co.     1857. 

2.  Below  the  Surface :  a  Story  of  English  Country  Life.     London  : 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1857. 

3.  The  Professor.     By  Currer  Bell.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

1857. 

As  we  think  any  one  of  these  three  books  would  be  found  very 
agreeable  reading,  while  our  friends  are  rolling  to  Manchester 
in  noisy  railway  carriages,  or  lounging  away  these  hot  summer 
days  on  the  Lakes,  or  in  pleasant  glens  looking  out  on  the  sea, 
we  have  concluded  that  it  will  be  only  kind  and  charitable  to 
say  something  about  their  merits. 

The  three  tales  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  tales  can  well  be ; 
especially  considering  that  every  one  of  them  contains,  accord- 
ing to  rule  at  least,  one  love  story  and  one  marriage ;  but  they 
are  all  three  clever  and  readable,  and  have  a  right  to  stand 
together  as  the  most  successful  novels  of  the  season. 

Sketching  the  outline  of  the  plot  for  the  benefit  of  a  person 
who  is  about  to  read  a  tale,  is  so  like  uncorking  the  champagne 
intended  for  a  pic-nic,  before  putting  it  into  the  hamper,  that, 
although  we  are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  practico  ourselves,  we 
wonder  that  our  readers  should  tolerate  it.  Authors  we  are 
sure  must  gnash  their  teeth,  ^^q  shall  not  conmiit  the  offence 
just  now.  All  that  we  intend  to  do  is  to  write  three  labels  "in 
a  good  plain  hand,"  telling  what  kind  of  wine  the  bottles  con- 
tahi,  and  the  quality  of  the  vintage. 

**  Ikrchester  Towers "  reached  us  first,  and,  perhaps,  we 
cannot  do  better,  in  order  to  determine  conflicting  claims  to 
pretrcdence,  than  adopt  the  chronological  principle ;  which,  by 
llie  way,  nii<;ht  save  great  trouble  at  dinner-parties.  TVe  do 
not  nican  that  people  should  be  arranged  at  table  according  to 
their  agea;  this  might  involve  unpleasant  disclosures,  and  we 
fear  that  most  of  the  ladies  would  be  seated  "  bJow  the  salt  ;'* 
but  that  the  first  comers  should  have  the  places  of  honour ; 
— what  a  golden  age  would  this  law  introduce  for  poor  relatives ! 
IJut  we  must  return  to  "  Barchester  Towers."  Sorelv  such  a 
book  never  came  before  into  the  hands  of  a  Nonconformist 
reviewer,  uninitiated  into  the  mvsttries  of  bishop's  palace  and 
cathe<^Iral  clofje.  The  book  is  full  of  clergymen,  ^ot  a  8<»li- 
tary  dissenting  parson  is  permitted  to  intrude  upon  its  sancti- 
ties, c>r  even  to  darken  its  threshold.  We  were  never  so  long 
in  the  awftil  company  fi  bishops,  and  bishops*  chaplains,  arch- 
deacons, deans,  and  minor  canons,  before.     At  first,  nervous 
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trepidation  came  upon  us  at  finding  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  crowd  of  dignitaries ;  but,  after  a  time,  we  foimd  courage 
to  lift  up  our  head ;  self-possession  was  recovered,  and  we  can 
now  speak  of  these  grave  and  reverend  and  potent  men  with 
perfect  equanimity. 

The  first  chapter  is  about  the  mortal  illness  of  a  bishop. 
The  archdeacon  watches  anxiously  by  his  bed-side,  with  hope 
in  his  heart  of  winning  the  mitre,  but  wondering  whether 
death  will  come  before  a  friendly  ministry  resigns,  and  hostile 
politicians,  from  whom  he  can  hope  nothing,  inherit  their 
patronage  and  power.  The  good  old  man  should  have  died  a 
few  hours  sooner,  and  the  hopes  which  ended  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment might  have  been  realized.  But  alas  !  instead  of  the 
gentlemanly  aristocratic  archdeacon,  there  succeeds  to  the  vacant 
see  a  man  well-known  by  his  semi-political,  semi-ecclesiastical 
labours  on  sundry  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
revenues  of  cathedral  chapters,  into  the  working  of  the  Irish 
education  scheme;  into  the  regium  donum  and  Maynooth; 
a  clergyman  who  served  the  Whigs  when  in  opposition  ;  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  was  not  forgotten  by  them  when  they  came 
into  oflice  ;  with  no  faith  in  the  High  Church  principles  which 
reigned  supreme  at  Barchester  ;  and  with  a  wife  who  petted  and 
patronized  a  sleek,  vulgar,  ambitious,  evangelical  preacher.  And 
thus  the  troubles  of  Barchester  begin.  The  archdeacon  who 
had  hoped  to  be  bishop  himself,  is  the  chief  of  a  compact  body 
of  forces  marshalled  against  the  intruders.  The  new  bishop's 
lady,  with  her  old  favourite,  now  become  bishop's  chaplain,  for 
aide-de-camp,  leads  and  leads  most  gallantly  the  army  of  the 
invaders.  Fierce  is  the  struggle,  and  doubtful  the  issue.  A 
lovely  woman  with  the  heart  of  an  angel,  and  a  woman  lovelier 
still  with  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  join  the  meUe.  The  aide-de- 
camp aspires  to  chief  command,  and — but  we  will  not  disclose 
the  result.  The  story  is  told  with  a  flowing  ease  which  is  very 
captivating.  The  characters  are  vigorously  conceived,  and 
artistically  grouped.  Mr.  Trollope  has  achieved  a  decided 
success. 

But  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  book,  clever  as  it  is,  fails  to 
do  justice  to  the  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the  Establishment. 
According  to  Mr.  Trollope,  their  chief  pursuits  and  virtues 
appear  to  be,  to  win  wealth  and  honourable  position,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  a  party,  to  crush  ecclesiastical  foes,  and  help 
ecclesiastical  friends.  We  beKeve  that  the  material  result  of  a 
religious  establishment  must  be  the  secularizing  of  the  aims 
and  spirit  of  its  clergy;  that  the  chance  of  winning  great 
wealth  and  high  social  distinction,  must  stir  the  worldly  ambi- 
tion, and  impair  the  piety  and  devotedness,  even  of    good 
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ministers,  and  attract  into  orders  men  on  whose  lips  the  solemn 
utterances  of  the  ordination  service  are  be  a  daring  blas- 
phemy. If  it  be  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  how  pernicious  must  be  the  influence  of  the  race  for 
riches  and  honours  on  the  spiritual  energy  of  Christian 
evangelists  and  pastors.  We  rejoice,  however,  to  believe, 
that  just  now  there  are  men  in  the  highest  places  of  the 
churcn,  who  are  honestly  anxious  to  use  their  rank  and  their 
riches  for  the  advancement  of  pure  and  undefiled  reKgion. 

in  the  long  run,  Dissent  can  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  every- 
thing to  hope,  &om  the  increase  of  piety  among  the  dimitaries 
of  the  Establishment ;  but  for  the  present,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  revival  of  practical  religious  earnestness  among 
the  clergy,  render  less  obvious  the  necessities  which  created, 
and  which  still  justify,  our  nonconformity.  When  the  bishops 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  when  the  inferior  clergy  were  destitute,  many  of  them  of 
the  ordinary  virtues,  most  of  them  of  Christian  earnestness, 
the  devoutness  and  purity  of  our  own  churches  were  the  best 
and  most  conclusive  justification  of  Nonconformist  principles. 
The  contrast  is  less  striking  now.  In  some  cases  even,  there 
seems  more  vigorous  religious  life  in  the  parish  church  tlian  in 
the  dissenting  meeting-house.  But,  again,  we  say,  that  in  the 
long  run,  Dissent  can  nave  nothing  to  fear  from  this.  If  there 
be  not  a  natural  affinity  between  our  principles  and  the 
instincts  of  the  religious  life— no  matter  where  that  life  was 
originated,  or  where  it  has  been  disciplined — the  sooner  our 
principles  perish  the  better.  But  if  thev  be  of  God,  then  every- 
thing which  springs  from  God  must  be  friendly  to  their  progress, 
and  must  be  preparing  the  way  for  their  final  triumph. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Trollope's  writing,  let  our  readers  take 
the  following  description  of  Ethelbert  Stanhope,  son  of  one  of 
the  Barchester  dignitaries : — 

"  Ethelbert  Stanhope  was  in  some  respects  like  his  younger  sister, 
but  he  was  less  inestimable  as  a  man  than  she  as  a  woman.  His 
great  fault  was  an  entire  absence  of  that  principle  which  should  have 
induced  him,  as  the  son  of  a  man  without  fortune,  to  earn  his  own 
bread.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  get  him  to  do  so,  but 
these  had  all  been  frustrated,  not  so  much  by  idleness  on  his  part,  as 
by  a  disinclination  to  exert  himself  in  any  way  not  to  his  taste.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Eton,  and  had  been  intended  for  the  church, 
but  had  left  Cambridge  in  disgust  after  a  single  term,  and  notified 
to  his  father  his  ineention  to  study  for  the  bar.  Preparatory  to  that, 
be  thought  it  well  that  he  should  attend  a  German  University,  and 
consequently  went  to  Leipsic.    There  he  remained  two  years,  and 
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brought  away  a  knowledge  of  German,  and  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
He  stiil,  however,  intended  himself  for  the  har,  took  chamhers, 
engaged  himself  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  learned  pundit,  and  spent  a 
seanon  in  London.  He  there  found  that  aU  his  aptitude  inclined 
him  to  the  life  of  an  artist,  and  he  determined  to  live  by  painting. 
With  this  object  he  returned  to  Milan,  and  had  himself  ringed  out 
for  Bome.  As  a  painter  he  might  have  earned  his  bread,  for  he 
wanted  only  diligence  to  excel;  but  when  at  Home  his  mind  was 
carried  away  by  other  things ;  he  soon  wrote  home  for  money,  saying 
that  he  had  been  converted  to  the  mother  church,  that  he  was 
already  an  acolyte  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  he  was  about  to  start,  with 
others,  to  Palestine,  on  a  mission  for  converting  Jews.  He  did  go 
to  Jud»a,  but  being  unable  to  convert  the  Jews,  was  converted  by 
them.  He  again  wrote  home  to  say  that  Moses  was  the  only  giver 
of  perfect  laws  to  the  world,  that  the  coming  of  the  true  Messiah 
was  at  hand,  that  great  thiues  were  doing  in  Palestine,  and  that  he 
bad  met  with  one  of  the  family  of  Sidonia,  a  most  remarkable  man, 
who  was  now  on  his  way  to  Western  Europe,  and  whom  he  had 
induced  to  deviate  from  his  route  with  the  object  of  calling  at 
Stanhope  Villa.  Ethelbert  then  expressed  his  hope,  that  his  mother 
and  sisters  would  listen  to  this  wonderful  prophet.  His  father,  he 
knew,  could  not  do  so,  from  pecuniary  considerations.  This  Sidonia, 
however,  did  not  take  so  strong  a  fancy  to  him,  as  another  of  that 
family  once  did  to  a  young  English  nobleman ;  at  least  he  provided 
him  with  no  heaps  of  eold  as  large  as  lions ;  so  that  the  Judaized 
Kt  hclbert  was  again  obbged  to  draw  on  the  revenues  of  the  Christian 
<- 1  lurch. 

"  It  is  needless  to  tell  how  the  father  swore  that  he  would  send 
lio  more  money,  and  receive  no  Jew ;  nor  how  Charlotte  declared 
that  Ethelbert  could  not  be  left  penniless  in  Jerusalem,  and  how 
*  La  Signora  Neroni '  resolved  to  have  Sidonia  at  her  feet.  The 
money  was  sent,  and  the  Jew  did  come.  The  Jew  did  come,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  *  La  Signora.'  He  was  a  dirty  little 
old  man ;  and  though  he  had  provided  no  golden  lions,  he  had,  it 
seems,  relieved  young  Stanhope's  necessities.  He  positively  refused 
to  leave  the  villa  till  he  bad  got  a  bill  from  the  doctor  on  his  London 
bankers. 

"  Ethelbert  did  not  long  remain  a  Jew.  He  soon  re-appeared  at 
the  villa  without  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  his  religion,  and  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  achieve  fame  and  a  fortuiiC  as  a  sculptor.  He  brought 
with  him  some  models  which  he  had  originated  at  Bome,  and  which 
really  gave  such  fair  promise,  that  Ins  father  was  induced  to  go  to 
further  expense  in  furthering  tll(.•^o  views.  Ethelbert  opened  an 
establishment,  or  rather  took  lodgings  and  a  workshop  at  Carrara, 
and  there  spoilt  much  marble,  nud  made  some  few  prettv  images. 
Since  that  period,  now  four  years  ago,  he  had  alternated  between 
Carrara  and  the  villa,  but  his  sojourns  at  the  workshop  became 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  those  at  the  villa  longer  and  longer.  'Twas 
no  wonder,  for  Carrara  is  not  a  spot  in  which  an  Englishman  would 
like  to  dwell. 
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"  When  the  family  started  for  England,  he  had  resolved  not  to  be 
left  behind,  and  witb  the  assistance  of  an  elder  sister  had  carried  his 
point  against  his  father*s  wishes.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  that  he 
should  come  to  England  for  orders.  How,  otherwise,  was  he  to 
bring  his  profession  to  account  ? 

"In  personal  appearance,  Ethelbert  Stanhope  was  the  most 
singular  of  beings.  He  was  certainly  very  handsome.  He  had  his 
sister's  Madeline's  eyes  without  their  stare,  and  without  their  hard, 
cruel  firmness.  They  were  also  very  much  brighter,  and  of  so  light 
and  clear  a  blue  as  to  make  his  face  remarkable,  if  nothing  else  did 
so.  On  entering  a  room  with  him,  Ethelbert*s  blue  eyes  would  be 
the  first  thing  you  would  see,  and  on  leaving  it  almost  the  last  you 
would  forget.  His  light  hair  was  very  long  and  silky,  coming  down 
over  his  coat.  His  beard  had  been  prepared  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
was  patriarchal.  He  never  shaved  and  rarely  trimmed  it.  It  was 
glossy,  soft,  clean,  and  altogether  not  imprepossessing.  It  was  such, 
that  ladies  might  desire  to  reel  it  off  and  work  it  into  their  patterns 
in  lieu  of  floss  silk.  His  complexion  was  fair  and  almost  pink  ;  he 
was  small  in  height  and  slender  in  limb,  but  well  made,  and  his 
voice  was  of  peculiar  sweetness.  In  manner  and  dress,  he  was 
equally  remarkable.  He  had  none  of  the  mauvais  honte  of  an 
Englishman.  He  required  no  introduction  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  any  person.  He  habitually  addressed  strangers,  ladies  as 
well  as  men,  without  any  such  formality,  and  in  doing  so  never 
seemed  to  meet  with  rebuke.  His  costume  cannot  be  described, 
because  it  was  so  various ;  but  it  was  always  totally  opposed  in 
every  principle  of  colour  and  construction  to  the  dress  of  those  with 
whom  he  for  the  time  consorted. 

He  was  habitually  addicted  to  making  love  to  ladies,  and  did  so 
without  any  scruples  of  conscience,  or  any  idea  that  such  a  practice 
was  amiss.  He  had  no  heart  to  touch  himself,  and  was  literallv 
unaware  that  humanity  was  subject  to  such  an  infliction.  He  had 
not  thought  much  about  it;  but,  had  he  been  asked,  would  have 
said,  that  ill-treating  a  lady's  heart  meant  injuring  her  promotion  in 
the  world.  His  principles,  therefore,  forbade  him  to  pay  attention 
to  a  girl,  if  he  thought  any  man  was  present  whom  it  might  suit  her 
to  marry.  In  this  manner,  his  good  nature  frequently  interfered 
with  his  amusement ;  but  he  had  no  other  motive  in  abstaining  from 
the  fullest  declarations  of  love  to  every  girl  that  pleased  his  eye. 

"  Bertie  Stanhope,  as  he  was  generally  called,  was,  however,  popu- 
lar with  both  sexes  ;  and  with  Italians  as  well  as  English.  His  circle 
of  acquaintance  was  very  large,  and  embraced  people  of  all  sorts. 
He  had  no  respect  for  rank,  and  no  aversion  to  those  below  him. 
He  had  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  English  peers,  German  shop- 
keepers, and  Roman  priests.  All  people  were  nearly  alike  to  him. 
He  was  above,  or  rather  below,  all  prejudices.  No  virtue  could 
charm,  no  vice  could  shock  him.  He  had  about  him  a  natural  good 
manner,  which  seemed  to  qualify  him  for  the  highest  circles,  and  yet 
he  was  never  out  of  place  in  the  lowest.  He  had  no  principle,  no 
regard  for  others,  no  self-respect,  no  desire  to  be  other  than  a  drone 
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in  the  hive,  if  only  he  could,  as  a  drone,  get  what  honey  was  suffi- 
cient for  him.  Of  honey,  in  his  latter  days,  it  may  probably  be  pre- 
saged, that  he  will  have  but  short  allowance." — Vol.  1.,  pp.  129 — 134. 

And  now  from  "  Barchester  Towers,"  and  the  reflections 
suggested  bv  it.  We  must  turn  to  the  "Story  of  English 
Country  Lire."  And  what  pleasant  dreams  the  vfcry  title 
suggests !  The  grey  tower  and  weather-beaten  walls  of  the 
quiet  village  church,  with  the  dark  green  ivy  clothing  it  with 
a  beauty  such  as  the  fancy  stone-work  of  the  most  glorious 
cathedral  hardly  rivals,  and  cannot  surpass  !  The  comfortable 
homesteads  of  our  English  yeoman,  sheltering  virtues  and 
graces,  such  as  can  only  flourish  on  English  soil,  and  under 
an  English  sky  !  Days  untroubled  with  the  tormenting  cares 
which  lash  our  city  life  into  fury,  and  nights  secure  from  all 
alarms !  Health  and  peace,  labour  not  too  toilsome,  and  ever- 
recurring  rest !  But,  stay ;  the  other  half  of  the  title  is 
suggestive  of  sins  and  troubles.  Not  the  mere  outside  appear- 
ance of  our  "  English  Country  Life,"  occupies  our  novelist :  he 
ventures  "Below  the  Surface."  Yonder  Held  of  wheat,  gentle 
reader,  has  its  roots  in  filth  and  corruption,  which  your  delicate 
nostrils  would  loathe ;  and  those  straight  stalks,  and  that 
beautiful  green  ear,  which  will  ripen  during  the  month  into  a 
rich,  golden  brown,  actually  derive  their  strength  and  fulness 
fi'om  what  would  soil  your  dress  and  offend  your  purity.  And 
**  Country  Life  "  has  two  aspects.  Your  imagination  has  given 
you  the  waving  corn  on  its  surface  ;  in  these  three  volumes,  the 
novelist  has  given  you  the  manure  which  lies  below. 

However,  the  story  has  something  else  in  it  besides  wicked- 
ness, folly,  and  misery. 

It  is  no  secret,  we  believe,  that  the  writer  is  a  baronet,  from 
the  **  good  West  country,"  who  has  just  entered  Parliament, 
and  who  has  already  excited  the  high  hopes  of  his  political 
friends.  This  is  his  first  novel,  and  contains  indications  of  real 
and  serviceable  power. 

The  plot  is  interesting,  and  the  writing  very  respectable. 
We  could  have  wished  tliat  the  style  had  occasionally  become 
more  intense,  and  the  movement  of  the  story  more  rapid.  The 
river  is  rather  sluggish  ;  the  banks,  however,  are  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  There  is  very  much  in  the  book  worth  thinking 
of ;  and  many  people  might  be  wiser  and  better,  if  they  read 
it  with  care  and  reflection. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  extract  from  *'  Below  the  Surface  " 
without  giving  a  long  account  of  the  persons  introduced  in  it, 
and  this  would  involve  the  breaking  of  our  good  resolutions 
about  not  disclosing  the  plot.  However,  the  following  con- 
versation between  Nugent,  the  fine-hearted  but  by  no  means 
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faultless  hero  of  the  tale,  and  an  upholsterer,  will  perhaps 
interest  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  able  to  read  the 
whole  story.  Nugent  is  about  to  get  married,  and  is  putting  his 
old  farm-house  in  order.  To  make  it  more  intelligible  we  will 
quote  a  paragraph  or  two  that  will  serve  to  introduce  the 
colloquy : — 

"  For  five  or  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  events  related  in  the 
last  few  chapters,  an  unusual  stir  and  excitement  prevailed  within 
the  precincts  of  that  residence.     First  of  all,  there  was  a  general 
dusting  and  cleansing  of  the  whole  house  from  top  to  bottom,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Finchley.     Prostrate  charwomen  scrubbed  the 
floors.     A  devoted  housemaid,  at  the  peril  of  her  neck,  cleaned  the 
outside   of  the  windows  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.     A  black 
object,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  chimney-sweep,  emerged  from 
the  top  of  each  chimney  in  succession,  screaming  vociferously,  to  the 
intense  horror  and  perplexity  of  the  younger  children  of  the  village. 
Then  sundry  individuals  commencea  beating  carpets  on  the  lawn 
with  frantic  enthusiasm.     Long-hoarded  treasures  in  the  upholstery 
line  were  dragged  forth  to  be  aired  and  renovated,  or  perchance, 
ruthlessly  discarded  for  ever.     A  set  of  damask  bed-curtains,  which 
looked  as  if  they  would  stand  upright  of  themselves ;  a  piece  of 
ancient  tapestry  used  for  a  counterpane,  on  which  the  figure  of 
Blondel  the  troubadour  could  be  faintly  traced,  sprawling  on  his 
back  and  embracing  a  dilapidated  guitar,  whilst  the  toe  of  the  lion- 
hearted  king  was  just  perceptible  at  the  comer  of  the  tapestry,  the 
remainder  of  the  design  having  either  been  destroyed  or  cut  off. 
Also  a  gorgeous  dressing-gown,  formerly  belonging  to  Nugent's 
great-grandfather,  so  redolent  of  camphor  and  other  preservatives 
as  to  set  at  defiance  moths  of  the  hardest  constitution  and  most 
adventurous  disposition.     Then  there  was  a  table-cloth  on  which  a 
scene  from  Scripture  was  delineated ;  but  whether  the  Deluge  or 
the  passage  of  tbe  Jordan,  remained  a  matter  of  traditional  con- 
troversy in  the  family.     There  was  also  the  fragment  of  a  black 
silk   cassock,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to   a   Puritan  divine  in 
Charles  the  First's  reign,  which  was  by  no  means  overlooked  by 
Mra.  Finchley  ;  but  having  been  carefully  suspended  upon  a  holly- 
hock to  air,  fluttered  wildly  in  the  wind  like  an  impatient  scarecrow. 
"  An  old  cabinet  or  two  was  warming  itself  m  the  sun.     Five 
or  six  quaint-looking  chairs  had  walked  out  to  take  the  air.     An 
ancient  harpsichord  with  a  fractured  leg  had  also  apparently  insisted 
on  being  one  of  the  party.   It  seemed,  however,  decidedly  an  invalid  ; 
and  on  its  keys  being  touched,  emitted  an  incoherent  squall,  like 
.   half  a  dozen  canaries  suffering  from  sore  throat.     Then  tnere  were 
linen  and  ^lass  in  abundance  ;  and  worm-eaten  books,  and  mildewed 
prints,  and  pictures  half  effaced,  that  caused  disputes  as  to  which 
side  should  be  uppermost.     Fragments  of  carved  oak  and  broken 
furniture — the  debris  of  the  old  mansion,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire — lay  about  in  different  directions ;  whilst  Mrs.  Finchley  her- 
self flitted  to  and  fro,  dusting  here,  scolding  there;  now  making 
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pencil  comiDents  on  a  faded  sheet  of  paper,  containing;  an  inyentorj 
of  the  treaaiires  around  her ;  now  hurrying  in  search  of  some  for- 
gotten article,  and  drawing  it  forth  upon  the  lawn,  or  into  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  house. 

**  In  the  meantime,  the  proprietor  of  the  Manor  Farm,  and  of  all 
these  yeneraUe  relics  of  bygone  grandeur,  was  engaged  in  serious 
conference  with  a  visitor,  shrouded  in  the  peaceful  gloom  of  his 
library. 

^  That  visitor  was  a  thin  individual,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  limp 
white  handkerchief  round  his  throat.  He  had  short  red  hair,  and 
eyes  of  a  li^ht  blue.  His  voice  was  low  and  soothing ;  and,  when 
be  addressed  you,  he  almost  closed  the  aforesaid  eyes,  allowing  the 
eyelids  to  droop  in  the  most  languishing  fashion  possible.  With  all 
that,  there  was  a  gentle  dogmatism  in  his  way  of  proceeding, — an 
authoritative  though  mild  obstinacy,  which  it  was  difficult  to  resist, 
Mr.  Lamb,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  a  furnishing  upholsterer 
from .  He  did  a  little,  moveover,  in  the  designing  and  archi- 
tectural way,  and  was  much  consulted  by  the  neighbouring  gentry 
and  clergy  when  any  building,  or  furnishing,  or  decoration  of 
churches,  was  going  forward.  Lovelt  had  taken  Nugent  aside,  and, 
with  some  earnestness,  exhorted  him,  if  he  meditated  making  any 
improvement  at  the  Manor  Farm,  to  consult  Lamb.  '  Lamb  has  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque  ;  Lamb  is  quite  at  home  in  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture ;  Lamb  takes  a  poetic  view  of  things ;  Lamb  has  a  pure  taste. 
Pugin  once  looked  in  at  Lamb's  shop,  and  gave  him,  as  a  token  of 
his  approbation,  a  design  for  an  early  English  three-pronged  toasting- 
fork.  You  must  consult  Lamb ! '  Accordingly,  the  first  market- 
day,  Nugent  *  looked  in  at  Lamb's  shop ; '  and  hence,  it  came  about 
that  Mr.  Lamb  was  now  standing  in  a  pleasant,  quaint-looking  room, 
^  ith  a  mullioned  window  of  pretty  good  size,  looking  into  a  retired 
part  of  the  lawn.  It  had  been  formerly  the  best  bed-room,  but  was 
now  used  as  a  cheese-room.  Nugent  respectfully  listened  to  all  that 
he  had  to  say. 

"  *  My  dear  sir,'  Mr.  Lamb  was  observing, '  we  can  make  some- 
thing^ of  this  room ;  we  really  can.  It's  a  feature ! '  And  so  saying, 
Mr.  ijamb  took  a  foot-rule  from  his  pocket,  and  lightly  made  one  or 
two  measurements  of  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment. 

"  *  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Nugent,  *  but  I  may  presume  to  ask, — you  will 
excuse  the  liberty,  I  am  sure, — ^may  I  ask  if  you  celebrate  family 
prayer,  domestic  liturgy,  or  any  of  tnat  kind  of  thing  ?  " 

"  *  Certainly  ! '  answered  Nugent,  rather  stiffly ;  *  then  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  we  should  convert  this  apartment  into  the  chapel, — 
the  oratory.  A  few  alterations  would  suffice.  Two  or  three  carved 
oak  benches,  with  floriated  poppy-heads  and  patent  air-cushions ;  a 
lectern  of  rich  decorated  style ;  a  fald-stool ;  the  altar  of  wood  or 
stone — that,  of  course,  depending  upon  your  theological  bias  ;  and  I 
think  there  would  be  room  for  a  piscena  and  a  credence  table  in 
that  comer  of  the  room.     I  think  so  ;  but  I  will  measure — ' 

"  Here,  however,  Nugent  grew  impatient,  and  signified  that  he 
was  no  Catholic.     He  was  a  plain  Church  of  England  man. 
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"  *  Ob,  I  see  ! '  rejoined  Mr.  Lamb.  *  I  beg  ten  tbousand  pouuds. 
You're  no  Puaeyite.  Well,  they  do  go  too  far.  I  tell  you  what 
will  be  the  thing,  my  dear  sir.  We  will  run  you  up  a  handsome 
family-pew,  with  a  small  fire-place  in  it,  and  neat  maroon  curtains 
fringed;  and  then  we  will  have  no  open  benches,  save  a  light  deal 
form,  without  a  back,  for  the  servants.'  And  Mr.  Lamb,  with  his 
eyes  all  but  closed,  looked  up  gently  to  Nugent's  face  for  appro- 
bation. *  No,'  rejoined  that  gentleman ;  *  I  don't  want  a  chapel. 
The  parish  church  is  hard  by.  Our  family  prayers  are  simple.  I'm 
a  Protestant.' 

"  *  Then,  my  dear  sir,  we  must  make  it  the  refectory.  You 
understand  me !  The  refectory,  or,  in  short,  the  dining-room.  I 
have  a  sweet  sketch  of  a  mediaeval  sideboard  (transition  from  early 
English  decorated) — quite  original  I  assure  you.'  AVhereupon,  Mr. 
Lamb  produced  a  roll  of  paptr  from  his  coat  pocket,  on  which  was 
delineated  something  very  like  a  gothic  monument,  or  the  fagade  of 
a  miniature  cathedral.  *  You  observe,  my  dear  sir,  the  mouldings. 
They  are  very  characteristic.  Here  you  have  again  the  trefoil 
ornament,  just  appearing.  Oh!  a  most  convenient,  useful  piece  of 
furniture,  1  assure  you,  sir.  We  put  our  wine  in  this  department. 
We  call  it  the  armoury.  The  door  of  it  swings  on  the  column  on 
either  side.  The  key,  you  observe,  is  pure  gothic.  'Tis  a  copy  of 
one  in  the  door  of  the  crj'pt  at  Wells  Cathedral !  A*  choice  gem  ; 
and,  by-the-bye,  for  a  wine-cooler,  we  cannot  adopt  a  better  article 
than  a  font — yes,  sir,  a  baptismal  font,  of  course  reduced  in  size, 
but  exactly  the  same  in  other  respects.  Van  Voorst  has  published  a 
very  fair  collection  of  them.     You  can  take  your  choice.' 

"  Nugent  here  took  occasion  to  interrupt  Mr.  Lamb,  and  said  he 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  dining-room. 

"  Then,  what  d'ye  say,  my  dear  sir,  to  making  it  the  entrance-hall  ? 
We  could  throw  out  a  bold  porch,  with  a  sham  groove,  to  make 
believe  there  was  once  a  portcullis  over  the  door.  Buy  some  old 
armour,  and  some  ancestors'  portraits  to  hang  against  the  wall ;  also, 
a  stag's  antlers.  Then,  with  the  help  of  a  mediaeval  umbrella-stand, 
and  a  few  sundries,  we  should  do  admirably' — 

"  *  No,  Mr.  Lamb — no  !  Do  you  really  think  this  is  the  plea- 
santest  room  in  the  house  ?  " 

**  *  Why,  I  don't  say  it's  the  largest,  you  know,  sir,  nor  quite  the 
cheerfullest ;  bi\t  then  it's  a  feature — it's  got  a  pictiu^sque  flavour 
about  it.  AVe  look  at  these  matters,  you  see,  with  a  poet's  eye  as 
well  as  a  tradesman's.' 

"  *  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  room  for  a  lady  ? ' 

"  *  The  very  thing !  A  lady's  boudoir!  You've  hit  it,  my  dear 
sir, —  a  boudoir,^  And  Mr.  Lamb  positively  opened  his  eyes  almost 
entirely  for  the  space  of  a  second. 

"  Mr.  Lamb  was  speedily  immersed  in  a  fresh  current  of  ideas  and 
calculations,  suggested  by  the  proposition  made  by  Nugent.  The 
latter  stood  placialy  by,  and  did  not  oflcer  much  opposition  to  the 
various  artistic  touches  and  devices,  by  means  of  which  his  com- 
panion proposed  to  convert  the  apartment  in  which  they  stood  into 
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an  elegant,  but  picturesque  boudoir.  He  only  made  two  objections  : 
one  was,  to  the  proposal  of  a  large  marble  cross  upon  the  mantel- 
piece ;  the  other,  to  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  in  the  windows. 
The  first  savoured  of  Popery ;  the  latter  would  make  the  room  too 
dark.  It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Lamb  quoted  Milton's  *  dim,  religious 
light.*  Nugent  replied  with  another  quotation  from  the  same  poet, 
in  which  the  words,  *  not  light,  but  darkness  visible,'  occurred,  and 
positively  forbade  the  stained  glass.  The  room  was  too  dark 
already.  After  some  more  conversation,  the  upholsterer  professed 
himself  ready  to  survey  the  rest  of  the  mansion ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  issued  from  the  future  boudoir^  and  proceed  to  visit  several 
other  rooms  in  the  house.  The  drawing-room,  Mr.  Lamb  suggested, 
should  be  furnished  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style ;  and  as  Nugent 
was  staggered  a  little  at  the  cosfc  vaguelv  intimated  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
that  ingenious  tradesman  met  the  di&culty  by  suggesting  that 
all  the  furniture,  hangings,  and  carpet  iucluaed,  should  be  second- 
hand. 

"*Tou  understand  me,  my  dear  sir?'  explained  Mr.  Lamb, 
languidly  investigating  Nugent's  rather  dissatisfied  countenance 
from  under  his  drooping  eyelids.  "You  understand  me?  Not 
shabby,  not  worn-out  goods.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Just  the  edge 
taken  off  as  it  were.  The  glare  softened.  A  gentle  haze  drawn 
over  the  damask  like  the  bloom — ^the  down — upon  a  peach.  I  assure 
you  it  looks  more  genteel.  Quite  the  real  thing  !  Any  one  can  buy 
new  furniture.  The  most  upstart  gent,  can  lay  out  his  cash  on  fresh- 
made  goods.  But  'tis  the  old  country  famUies,  sir, — the  regular 
aristocracy,  sir — who  can  show  you  their  ottomans  and  their  sofas 
wrapped  m  a  halo  of  antiquity.  What  an  air  a  venerable  Turkey 
carpet  throws  over  a  room  !  Why,  sir,  it  comes  over  me  so,  that  I 
feel  disposed  to  take  off"  my  very  shoes  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Then 
the  coziness,  sir.  You  are  not  afraid  to  sit  down  in  one  of  those 
hospitable  broad-bottomed  arm-chairs,  which  has  lost  a  portion  of 
the  gilding,  and  whose  yellow  damask  does  not  dazzle  your  eyes.' 

"*  Well,  well,  Mr.  Lamb,  I'll  call  at  your  warehouse,  and  see  the 
furniture  you  allude  to.' 

"  *  Very  well ;  you  understand  me  ?  I've  not  the  property  at 
present.     But  I  think  I  can  pick  up  something  that  will  do.' 

"  After  a  good  deal  more  perambulation  and  discussion,  Mr.  Lamb 
was  preparing  to  take  his  departure.  But  just  as  he  took  his  hat,  he 
paused  and  said, — *  You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  you  don't 
intend  doing  anything  to  the  farm  building  ?' 

"  *  Oh,  no !     Not  at  present,  at  least.' 

" '  Oh,  very  well,  sir.  If  the  idea  should  occur  to  you,  there  is  one 
8U Ingestion  I  would  venture  to  make  — .' 

*'  *  Well !  what  is  that  ? ' 

"  *  I  just  cast  up  my  eye  at  the  long  stall  for  feeding  cattle,  as  I 
drove  up  my  grey  to  the  stable-door,  and  it  did  strike  me,  sir,  it  did 
strike  me,  that  we  might  make  a  beautiful  hit  there,  sir.  Knock 
down  the  existing  range  of  stalls,  and  run  up  a  partially  ruined 
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cloister  of  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  century — it  would  have  a  moat 
picturesque  effect.     Chime  in  with  the  archway  yonder.' 

*'  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  bullocks  ?'' 

'*  Oh,  put  them  in  the  cloisters!  The  very  thing  for  them. 
Visitors  would  say, — Why,  here's  an  ancient,  ruined  cloister  turned 
into  a  stall  for  cattle  1  What  a  shame  !  How  shocking  !  Quite  a 
sacrilege!  *" — Below  the  Surface,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  6 — 13. 

''The  Professor,"  as  all  our  readers  know,  is  a  posthumous 
publication  of  "  Currer  Bell's."  It  was  written  before  **  Jane 
Eyre  ;  "  but  sought  in  vain  for  a  publisher.  We  believe  that 
the  booksellers  made  a  mistake  in  declining  it.  With  less  of 
incident  and  excitement  than  any  of  her  three  great  works,  it 
has  a  Pre-Raphaelite  truthfulness,  and  a  suppressed,  half-stifled 
power  which  would  have  secured,  even  for  an  unknown  author, 
a  good  circulation.  It  sustains  great  disadvantage,  however,  bv 
appearing  after  "Jane  Eyre,  "Shirley,"  and  "Villettc.^' 
Very  much  of  the  material  of  "  The  Professor  "  has  been  used 
agam  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  marvellous  books ;  and 
the  contrast  between  the  daring  vigour  by  which  they  are 
characterized,  and  the  chastised,  controlled,  subdued  temper  of 
this  earlier  production  will  also  operate  to  its  diflmragement. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
confidently  predict  that  this  legacy  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  genius 
will  renew  and  confirm  the  general  admiration  of  her  extraor- 
dinary powers. 

We  have  given  an  extract  from  each  of  the  first  two  books  on 
which  tUs  article  is  based.  We  must  act  fairly  and  give 
another  from  the  third.  Currer  Bell's  old  admirers  will  recog- 
nise her  hand,  we  are  sure,  in  this  little  "  interior."  Did  ever 
a  Dutch  painter  do  his  work  more  honestly  and  patiently  than 
our  last  novelist  P 

**  Stepping  over  a  little  mat  of  green  wool,  I  found  myself  in  a 
small  room  with  a  painted  floor  and  a  square  of  green  carpet  in  tht* 
middle ;  the  articles  of  furniture  were  few,  but  aU  bright  and 
exQuisitely  clean ;  order  reigned  through  its  narrow  limits— such 
oraer  as  it  soothed  my  punctilious  soul  to  behold.  And  I  had 
hesitated  to  enter  the  abode,  because  I  apprehended  after  all  that 
Mdlle.  Reuter*B  hint  about  its  extreme  poverty  might  be  too  well- 
founded,  and  I  feared  to  embarrass  the  lace-mender  by  entering  her 
lodgings  unawares !  Poor  the  place  might  be ;  poor  truly  it  was ; 
but  its  neatness  was  better  than  elegance,  and,  had  but  a  bright 
little  fire  shone  on  that  clean  hearth,  1  should  hare  deemed  it  more 
attractive  than  a  'palace.  No  fire  was  there,  however,  and  no  fuel 
laid  ready  to  light ;  the  lace-mender  was  unable  to  allow  herself  that 
indulgence,  especially  now  when,  deprived   by   death   of  her  iK>le 
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felative,  she  had  only  her  own  unaided  exertions  to  rely  on.  Frances 
went  into  an  inner  room  to  take  off  her  honnet,  and  she  came  out  a 
model  of  frugal  neatness,  with  her  well-fitting  hlack  stuff  dress,  so 
accurately  defining  her  elegant  hust  and  taper  waist,  with  her  spot- 
less white  collar  turned  hack  from  a  fair  and  shapely  neck,  with  her 
plenteous  hrown  hair  arranged  in  smooth  bands  on  ner  temples,  and 
m  a  large  Grecian  plat  behind :  ornaments  she  had  none — neither 
brooch,  ring,  nor  ribbon;  she  did  well  enough  without  them — 
perfection  of  fit,  proportion  of  form,  grace  of  carriage,  agreeably 
supplied  their  place.  Her  eye,  as  she  re-entered  the  small  sitting- 
room,  instantly  sought  mine,  which  was  just  then  lingering  on  the 
hearth ;  I  knew  she  read  at  once  the  sort  of.  inward  ruth  and 
pitying  pain  which  the  chill  vacancy  of  that  hearth  stirred  in  my 
soul :  qutck  to  penetrate,  quick  to  determine,  and  quicker  to  put  in 
practice,  she  had  in  a  moment  tied  a  hoUand  apron  round  her  waist ; 
then  she  disappeared,  and  re-appeared  with  a  basket ;  it  bad  a  coyer ; 
she  opened  it,  and  produced  wood  and  coal ;  deftly  and  compactly 
she  arranged  them  in  the  grate. 

*"  It  is  her  whole  stock,  and  she  will  exhaust  it  out  of  hospitality/ 
thought  I. 

'"What  are  you  going  to  do?*  I  asked:  'not  surely  to  light  a 
fire  this  hot  evening  r    I  shall  be  smothered.* 

** '  Indeed,  monsieur,  I  feel  it  very  chilly  since  the  rain  be^an ; 
besides,  I  must  boil  the  water  for  my  tea,  for  I  take  tea  on  Sundays ; 
you  will  be  obliged  to  try  and  bear  the  heat.* 

**  She  had  struck  a  light ;  the  wood  was  already  in  a  blaze ;  and 
truly,  when  contrasted  with  the  darkness,  the  wild  tumult  of  the 
tempest  without,  the  peaceful  glow  which  began  to  beam  on  the  now 
animated  hearth,  seemed  very  cheering.  A  low,  purring  sound,  from 
some  quarter,  announced  that  another  being,  oesides  myself,  was 
pleased  with  the  change ;  a  black  cat,  roused  by  the  light  from  its 
sleep  on  a  little  cushioned  foot-stool,  came  and  rubbed  its  head 
against  Frances's  gown  as  she  knelt ;  she  caressed  it,  saying  it  had 
been  a  favourite  with  her  *  pauvre  tante  Julienne.' 

"  The  fire  being  lit,  the  hearth  swept,  and  a  small  kettle  of  a  very 
antique  pattern,  such  m  I  thought  I  remembered  to  have  seen  in  old 
farm-houses  in  England,  placed  over  the  now  ruddy  flame,  Frances's 
hands  were  washed,  and  her  apron  removed  in  an  instant ;  then  she 
opened  a  cupboard,  and  took  out  a  tea-tray,  on  which  she  had  soon 
arranged  a  china  tea-equipage,  whose  pattern,  shape,  and  size  denoted 
m  remote  antiquity ;  a  little,  old-fashioned  silver  spoon  was  deposited 
in  each  saucer ;  and  a  pair  of  silver  tongues,  equally  old-fasnioned, 
were  laid  on  the  sugar-basin ;  from  the  cupboard,  too,  was  produced 
*  tidy  silver  cream-ewer,  not  larger  than  -an  egg-shell.  While 
making  these  preparations,  she  chanced  to  look  up,  and,  reading 
curiosity  in  my  eyes,  she  smiled  and  asked— 

"  *  Is  this  like  England,  monsieur  ?' 

** '  Like  the  England  of  a  hundred  years  ago,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Is  it  truly  ?  Well,  everything  on  this  tray  is  at  least  a  hundred 
yean  old :  these  cups,  these  spoons,  this  ewer,  are  all  heir-looms ; 

ir.8. — vol/,  ri.  F 
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my  greafc-grandmother  left  them  to  my  grandmother,  she  to  my 
mother,  and  my  mother  brought  them  with  her  from  England  to 
Switzerland,  and  left  them  to  me  ;  and,  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl, 
I  have  thought  I  should  like  to  carry  them  back  to  England,  whence 
they  came.'  *' 

We  have  now  folfilled  our  purpose ;  and,  in  conclusion^ 
heartily  wish  for  our  readers  sunny  skies  and  gentle  winds 
during  their  escape  from  the  tumult  and  weariness  of  their 
ordinary  life.  Let  ns  be  thankful  that  there  are  mountains  too 
rugged  and  steep  for  their  holy  solitudes  ever  to  be  destroyed 
by  cotton  mills  and  warehouses  ;  wide-stretching  barren  moors 
which,  at  any  rate  for  many  a  generation  yet  to  come,  wiU 
never  tempt  the  husbandman  to  plough  and  sow ;  dark  rooky 
glens,  with  musical  waterfalls,  wild  foliage,  and  noddiM  hare- 
bells, which  must  be  sacred  for  ever  to  vagrant  fancies  and 
*'  hours  of  idleness."  God  has  taken  care  that  the  wearied 
brain  and  the  prostrate  strength  of  His  ohildren  riiall  always  be 
able  to  find  refreshment  and  quiet« 


akt.  VII.— prevention  of  the  smoke  NXJISANCE. 

Prize  Essaif  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance,    By  Charles 
Wye  Williams.     London :  Weale.     1856. 

On  many  accounts  Mr.  Williams's  Essay  merits  very  serious 
attention.  Not  only  is  the  subject  matter  treated  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  sound  scientific  knowledge  we  are  but  rarelv 
accustomed  to  discover  in  the  class  of  publications  with  which 
it  is  connected,  but  this  Essay  presents  the  peculiar  characteristic, 
that  it  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  most  bitter  satire  on  one 
of  the  pet  scientific  measures  of  the  day.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice  that  the  treatise  which  thus  displays  Hie  inca- 
pacity and  ignorance  of  the  professional  advisers  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  matter  directly  affecting  ihe  intereets  o£  every 
manufacturer  in  the  country,  has  been  rewarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  has  been  published  under  their  sanction.  This  is 
remarkable,  because  the  tone  and  substance  of  the  recent  dis- 
cussions at  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
notices  inserted  in  their  Journal,  had  induced  us  to  believe  that 
they  were  decided  partisans  of  the  ffovemment  measure  in 
question.  When  they,  therefore,  award  a  prize  to  a  work,  such 
as    Mr.  Williams's  Essay  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoke 
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NTUsance,  the  inference  must  be,  that  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  views  has  overcome  their  own  preconceived  opinions. 
Such  conduct  is  twice  honourable :  it  is  creditable  to  the  body 
which  has  had  perception  and  candour  enough  to  recognise  an 
error,  and  to  adopt  boldly  the  course  of  avowing  that  it  had 
been  deceived ;  it  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Williams,  that  he  should 
have  extorted  the  consent  of  those  so  compromised  to  opinions 
opposed  to  his  own.  One  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Ages 
exclaimed  that  it  did  not  need  much  wisdom  to  govern  the 
worldL  Since  he  lived,  science  is  said  to  have  progressed  with 
giant  strides,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  reported  to  have  been 
abroad.  When  will  he  return  to  give  our  governing  classes  the 
lessons  they  so  evidently  require,  or  when  will  our  law-makers 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  something  of  the  matters  with  which 
they  are  so  prone  to  meddle  ?  It  is  a  humiliating  confession  for 
an  Englishman  to  make ;  but  really  all  recent  events  prove  that 
in  scientific,  or  in  technical  matters,  the  government  of  this 
country  invariably  adopt  systems  and  opinions  which  are 
essentially  different  from  those  entertained  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities;  and  many  of  our  costly  and  ridiculous 
failures  must  be  attributed  to  this  tendency  of  our  rulers  to 
despise  the  opinions  of  really  scientific  men.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, have  tlie  errors  of  the  legislature  been  more  clearly 
exposed  than  they  have  been  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  Essay 
upon  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance. 

For  the  Act,  so  often  named,  states  distinctly  that  all  the 
furnaces  of  the  Metropolis  shall,  after  a  certain  day,  **  be  con- 
structed or  altered  so  as  to  consume,  or  bum,  the  smoke  arising 
from  such  furnace."  Mr.  Williams  proves  (and  by  awarding 
him  their  prize  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  endorse  his 
opinions)  that  this  is  physically  impossible,  because  smoke  can- 
not be  burnt.  Yet  people  have  been  fined  in  enormous  numbers 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act !  and  government  inspectors, 
government  engineers,  policemen.  Boards  of  Health,  have  either 
sworn,  or  have  declared,  that  it  was  practicable  to  effect  with 
economy  that  which  Mr.  Williams  shows  to  be  in  opposition  to 
all  the  laws  of  chemistry  !  On  many  grounds  we  consider  that 
serious  moral  and  political  objections  could  be  raised  to  this 
Act ;  but  when  the  very  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  is 
based  is  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  it  really  does  appear  to  us  that 
so  disgraceful  a  measure  should  at  once  disappear  from  the 
Statute  Book  of  a  nation  which  prides  itself  upon  being  essen- 
tially practical.  Does  not  the  question  also  force  itself  upon  ns 
whether  Smoke  be  a  Nuisance  so  great  as  it  is  said  to  be  ?  At 
present,  the  principal  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject  emanates 
nrom  those  who  have  always  contended  that  smoke  may  be 
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burnt;  and  as  they  have  certainlv  been  mistaken  in  the  one 
case,  they  may,  we  are  entitled  to  infer,  be  mistaken  in  another. 
No  doubt  to  some  people,  and  in  certain  positions,  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  are  very  disagreeable;  but  does  not  the  minutely 
divided  carbon,  thus  dispersed  over  our  densely  peopled  cities, 
serve  to  absorb  miasmas  which  might  otherwise  produce  effects 
far  more  fatal  ?  The  gardener  of  the  Temple  tnis  spring  had 
barely  sang  the  praises  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Act, 
which,  he  said,  had  allowed  his  roses  again  to  bloom,  when  his 
flowers  were  said  to  be  attacked  by  insects  the  London  smoke 
is  usually  supposed  to  kill.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact :  all 
that  seems  to  us  of  importance  in  the  anecdote  is,  that  possibly 
in  avoiding  one  danger  we  may  be  foolishly  encountering 
another,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  in  the  Parliamentary 
investigations  which  preceded  the  measure,  Mr.  Williams  proves 
to  have  been  utterly  m  defiance  of  common  sense,  every  means 
were  adopted  to  prevent  the  production  of  evidence  whicn  might 
throw  doubt  upon  the  pet  scheme  of  its  proposers. 

Mr.  Williams,  however,  could  not  enter  upon  this  inquiry ; 
because  the  terms  of  the  "competition"  upon  which  he  has 
written  were  such  as  to  place  all  discussion  as  to  the  fact  of 
smoke  being,  or  not  being,  a  nuisance,  quite  beside  the  ques- 
tion. The  practical  portion  of  his  essay  is,  therefore,  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  various  metnods  proposed  for  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  smoke  from  furnaces,  or  rather  for  enect- 
ing  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  visible  smoke,  after  having  shown  that  its  combus- 
Han  is  impossible.  Unlike  our  legislators,  who  appear  to  revel 
in  obscure  generalities,  Mr.  Williams  has  felt  it  necessary,  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  observations,  to  define  what  smoke  is ;  and 
it  may  serve  to  convey  some  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  make  our  laws,  to  state  that  he  proves  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  visible,  combustible,  portion  of  smoke  is  only 
present  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  286  (in  weight),  or  little  more 
than  two  per  cent.,  whilst  the  proportion  in  volume  would  be 
more  astonishing  still,  so  infinitessimally  small  is  it ;  all  the 
other  constituents  of  smoke  are  invisible  and  incombustible. 
Mr.  Williams  then  proceeds  to  state  his  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  these  may  briefly  be  described 
by  saying  that  he  holds  that  the  desired  object  may  be  effected 
by  regulating  the  admission  of  air  in  such  wise  as  to  furnish 
the  exact  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  perfect  combus- 
tion of  the  coal,  by  its  combination  with  the  carburetted  hydro- 
gen and  the  carbonic  oxide  given  off  by  the  incandescent  fuel — 
the  free  carbon  being  always  mixed  with  the  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which   of  course  escapes   through  the  chimney  if 
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sufficient  oxygen  be  not  present  to  ensure  its  combustion.  By 
means  of  a  set  of  jets  at  the  brid&;e  of  the  furnace,  and  some 
contrivance  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air  at  the  furnace- 
door,  it  is  possiblcy  as  Mr.  Williams  suggests,  so  to  control  the 
Quantity  of  air  presented  to  the  fuel,  and  under  ordinary  con- 
oitions  to  avoid  the  formation  of  smoke  ;  but  unless  the  stoker 
watch  his  furnace  carefully,  the  efficacy  of  these  contrivances 
will  be  seriously  imperilled,  and,  indeed,  a  slight  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  coal  will  call  for  some  corresponding  modifi- 
cation of  the  conditions  of  draught.  Moreover,  they  who  have 
much  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  factories  know  that 
from  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to  employ  greater  power,  or, 
in  other  words,  more  steam,  than  usual ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Williams's  system  would  not  obviate  the  formation  of 
smoke  at  the  precise  moments  when  the  stoker  was  endeavour- 
ing to  B^ply  this  demand.  Our  objections,  such  as  they  are, 
to  Mr.  Williams's  system,  thus  resolve  themselves  simply  into 
objections  under  abnormal  circumstances.  So  long  as  a  furnace 
is  only  called  upon  to  supply  the  quantity  of  steam  it  was 
designed  to  furnish,  and  so  long  as  the  quality  of  the  coal 
remains  of  the  ordinary  description,  it  is  easy  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  air  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  smoke ;  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  boiler-maker  to  observe  all  the  condi- 
tions requisite  to  produce  that  result.  Under  these  circum*- 
stances,  we  cannot  but  express  our  agreement  with  Mr.  Williams 
when  he  says  that  the  boiler-maker  should  be  the  responsible 
person  if  smoke  be  emitted  when  the  iumace  is  worked  in  an 
ordinary  maimer ;  and  that  the  legislature,  which  fines  a 
manufacturer  summarily  for  what  may  be  the  defects  of  another 
man's  work,  ought  to  have  provided  some  remedy  against — 
some  means  of  punishing  the  party  who  is  really  to  blame.  At 
present,  the  law  is  such,  that  unless  a  manufacturer  has  adopted 
som^  favourite  patent  for  effecting  the  impossibility  of  burning 
smoke,  in  which  the  government  engineers  or  the  police  may 
be  interested,  he  has  no  security  whatever  that  he  may  not  be 
finedy  either  from  that  cause  or  from  the  incompetencv  of  his 
boiler-maker,  or  from  the  carelessness  of  his  stoker,  although 
he  may  have  given  orders  for  apparatus,  and  have  paid  an 
extra  price,  for  the  express  purpose  of  conforming  to  the  law, 
and  may  have  adopted  every  precaution  which  may  have  been 
suggested  to  him. 

Substantially,  then,  we  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Williams  has 
advanced,  and  cordially  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  Prize 
Essay  to  those  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
some  of  the  other  publications  of  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  this 
subject.     The  getting  up  of  the  book  is  very  creditable,  and  the 
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diagrams  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  serve  well  to  explain 
the  text.  Altogether,  we  must  express  our  satisfaction  at  the 
appearance  of  a  work  which  is  likely  to  clear  np  a  very  obscure 
question — to  the  minds  of  legislators  and  the  public  in  general 
— and  to  expose  the  monstrous  incompetency  of  the  class  of 
men  who  have  lately  succeeded  in  imposing  themselTcs  upon 
the  government  in  sanitary  matters. 


Akt.  Vlll.— SPOTTISWOODE'S  TARANTASSE 

JOURNEY. 

A  Tarantasse  Journey  through  Eastern  Russia  in  the  Autumn  of 
1856.  By  William  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London: 
Longman  &  Co.     1857. 

A  Tarantasse  is  a  species  of  travelling  carriage  much  in  vogue 
in  Russia.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  a  travelling  carriage, 
we  must  not  allow  our  imaginations  to  run  riot  and  fancy  an 
easVi  coay,  comfortable  vehicle,  delicately  poised  on  elastic 
sprmgs,  padded  and  lined,  and  supplied  with  soft  cushions,  hung 
with  silken  tapestries,  and  carpeted  with  a  strip  of  fine  Kidder- 
minster, or  Brussels,  or  Aubusson,  or  still  more  warmly,  with  a 
deep- bedded  woolly  mat ;  if  we  do,  we  shall  wocftdly  deceive 
ourselves  as  to  the  comfort  of  travelling  in  that  wide  and 
wild  empire  of  steppe  and  forest,  A  Tarantasse,  in  fact, 
has  no  equivalent  in  England.  It  is  not  a  caliche  although  on 
four  wheels,  nor  a  char-d-banc,  though  perhaps  it  nearest 
approaches  this  description  of  conveyance ;  neither  is  it  a  jaunty 
light- wheeled  waggon,  such  as  that  in  which  our  hot-pressed,  suf- 
focated, languishing  cit  ventures  to  haste  to  the  green  woods,  and 
scent  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  It  does  not  even  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  one  of  Pickford's  or  Chaplin's  carrying  conveyances ;  and  yet, 
in  such  a  nondescript,  on  four  wheels,  without  springs,  with 
only  a  leathern  covering  for  shelter,  and  devoid  of  seats,  did 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  make  the  journey  from  Kazan  to  Ekaterinburg, 
and  from  Ekaterinburg  to  Astrakhan,  and  from  Astrakhan  back  to 
Moscow,  and  thence  to  Warsaw, — a  distance  of  not  less  than  six 
thousand  miles.  A  Tarantasse  is,  to  come  directly  to  the  point, 
a  four-wheeled  vehicle  with  a  body  not  imlike  a  Imrouche  with- 
out doors,  placed  on  several  long  poles  which  reach  from  the 
fore  to  the  aft  axle,  and  act,  or  rather,  are  supposed  to  act,  as 
substitutes  for  springs.  "  But  the  play — and,  at  the  time,  one 
is  inclined  to  call  it  by  a  much  more  serious  name  than  play — 
of   the   wooden    poles,"    observes   Mr.    Spottiswoode,    **i«   so 
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difiei^it  from  that  of  steel-springs  that,  had  we  not  been  told 
beforehand,  we  should  certainly  have  failed  to  recognise  an  j 
resemblance."  A  raised  seat  in  front  serves  as  the  box  of  the 
yatmtchik,  or  driver,  whilst  a  leathern  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a 
hood  is  all  that  protects  the  passenger  from  the  heats  of  summer 
«tr  the  frosts  of  winter. 

The  speed  with  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  travelled  over  this 
long  tract  of  territory,  necessarily  rendered  his  observations  of 
men  and  manners  hasty  and  superficial.  Yet  he  has  shown  that 
even  in  this  short  space  of  time— he  was  only  three  months 
engaged  in  his  tour — an  intelligent  and  observant  traveller  may 
discover  much,  and  if  he  have  art  of  narration  or  description, 
commimicate  to  the  world  he  has  left  behind,  not  a  little  that 
is  interesting  and  worthy  of  record.  Not  that  with  regard 
to  Eastern  Russia,  we  are  deficient  in  valuable  works  illustrating 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  the  general  history  ol* 
the  various  nationalities  that  exist  there,  and  containing  curious 
«nd  learned  information  respecting  their  manners,  customs,  aud 
religion,  and  an  elaborate,  and,  perhaps,  statistical  account  oi' 
the  productions  and  trade  of  these  provinces.  For  such  solid 
knowledge  we  dive  into  the  works  of  Humboldt,  IVfurchison, 
Hommaire  de  Hell,  Goebel,  Tengiborski,  and  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  refreshing  to  find  an  author  who  has  made  the  tour 
of  these  remote,  unfrequented,  and  primitive  countries  in  the 
«tyle  of  a  rapid  rambler,  and  is  able  to  give  us  the  experiences 
of  a  few  weeks  in  as  many  pages.  We  do  not  always  want  to 
dig  below  the  soil  to  meet  with  the  wealth  of  nature.  There  is 
more  that  is  really  charming  and  striking  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  thus  in  the  case  of  populations.  The  statistician  or 
political  philosopher,  who  is  anxious  to  study  the  habits  and 
condition  of  various  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  educing  some 
new  principle  of  government,  or  of  squaring  the  manners  and 
aspect  of  a  nation  to  some  favourite  theory  of  his  own,  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  others,  than  the 
traveller,  who,  notes  down  what  he  sees,  pourtrays  life  as  he 
finds  it,  and  is  swayed  by  no  predilections,  no  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  laws  by  which  the  perfection  of  the  human  race 
is  to  be  attained.  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  therefore,  presents  himself 
to  the  reader  of  light  literature,  recommended,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  by  the  surface  view  ho  gives  of  Eastern 
Russian  society — if  we  can  call  that  society  where  scarcely 
any  seems  to  exist — and  the  vivid  panoramic  picture  he  paints 
us  of  the  scenes  and  scenery  through  which  his  journey  lay. 

It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  premise,  that  this  enterprising  gen- 
tleman was  at  Moscow  during  the  formidable  in-gathering  of 
the  vast  tribes  and  nationalities  which  took  place  last  autumn, 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  their  great  father  and 
prince  the  Czar,  though  he  did  not  wait  to  participate  in  the 
gaieties  and  rejoicings  of  that  augnst  pageant. 

**  From  the  forty  times  forty  churches  of  Moscow,"  he  tells  us, 
"  the  bells  were  telling  the  vast  army  encamped  about  the  city,  and 
the  mixed  multitude  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  rejoice  in  their 
new  Tsar.  Foreign  carriages,  natiye  droshkies,  and  Ckisssek  couriers, 
were  bustling  about  the  streets,  and  every  one  seemed  intent  upon 
the  great  event  which  they  were  assembled  to  celebrate.  The  sun 
had  already  passed  over  the  Sparrow  Hills,  whence  Napoleon  first 
Baw  the  city,  and  was  drawing  towards  the  horizon ;  and  the  gilded 
and  many-coloured  domes  were  gathering  richer  hues  from  the 
evening  light,  when  I  took  my  last  look  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Kremlin." 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  experienced  some  difficulty  at  first  in  con- 
Tincing  the  police  authorities  that  it  was  possible  for  a  person 
to  sacrifice  himself  so  far,  as  to  be  absent  on  the  occasion  of  the 
grand  ceremonial  so  shortly  to  take  place;  and  on  that  plea 
they  withheld  his  passport  from  him  for  some  time.  However, 
bv  dint  of  that  indomitable  perseverance  which  serves  an 
Englishman  instead  of  many  a  brighter,  Kghter  faculty,  the 
great  Dons  of  the  Mosqua  were  at  length  persuaded  of  the  deter- 
mination of  one  individual  at  least  to  prove  the  possibility  ;  and, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  our  traveller  was  free  from  the  gay, 
as  well  as  the  busy,  restraints  of  the  city.  He  turned  his  face 
eastward,  and  naturally  came  upon  Nizni-rf  ovgorod.  The  position 
and  aspect  of  this  town  has  been  frequently  described,  —  its 
beautiful  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  its  magni- 
ficent view  over  the  far  out-stretched  plain  to  the  east,  ana  its 
air  of  solitude  and  desolation.  Nizni-No\gorod  is  the  great 
dep6t  for  oriental  products ;  and  here  every  variety  of  mcrcnan  - 
disc  at  one  short  period  of  the  year  in  the  fair- time  is  collected 
fi*om  both  Europe  and  Asia.  The  fair  itself,  which  attracts 
nearly  150,000  strangers  to  this  provincial  capital,  is  held 
without  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  huts  or 
sheds  constructed  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  mer- 
chants who  flock  thither  on  the  occasion.  Within  the  wooden 
wall  of  this  temporary  city,  may  be  obtained  iron  and  copper 
from  the  Urals ;  tea,  both  of  the  finer  kinds  and  brick  tea, 
from  China ;  cotton,  brought  by  Bokharan  caravans,  from  India 
and  China ;  furs  from  Siberia ;  and  the  varied  produce  of  the 
Trans-Caucasian  provinces.  To  this  list  of  articles  might  be 
added  silk  fr*om  the  warmer  districts  of  New  Russia.  As  it 
was  about  the  close  of  the  fair  when  Mr.  Spottiswoode  arrived 
at  Nizni-Novgorod,  and  people  were  preparing  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes  by  their  respective  routes,  and  as  many  of  the 
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merchants  had  come  from  the  east,  our  traveller  was  accom- 
panied in  his  passage  down  the  river  by  a  formidable  comple- 
ment of  these  worthy  speculators.  This  was  fortunate,  for 
on  embarking  on  board  the  steamer  he  was  at  once  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  a  goodly  company  of  Itussians  from  the  eastern 
gOYemments,  Tartars  from  J^azan,  Germans  from  below 
Saratov,  Persians  and  Armenians  from  Astrakhan,  Bokharans 
and  Bokharan  Jews  from  Orenburg,  and  a  few  people  on  their 
way  to  Tashkend — a  strange  phantasmagoria  of  nationalities 
and  customs  being  presented  for  his  study,  at  one  view  How- 
ever motley  and  curious  this  assembly  undoubtedly  was,  the 
variety  and  contrast  became  still  more  striking  as  he  journeyed 
southward,  and  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Caspian. 

At  Kazan,  the  place  of  debarkation  on  the  Volga,  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  left  the  river  to  strike  across  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  Ekaterinburg.  It  was  here  that  he  purchased  his 
Tarantasse,  "  a  hercidean  vehicle  "  for  which  he  paid  170  roubles. 
The  overland  route  l^e  was  about  to  take  required  several  pre- 
cautions on  his  part.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  m  a 
stock  of  provisions,  the  capabilities  of  the  post-houses  and 
villages  on  the  road,  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  provender, 
being  problematical.  Accordingly  cold  chickens,  chocolate,  tea, 
sugar,  brandy,  wine,  cheese,  and,  lastly,  bread  had  to  be  pro- 
cured. Then  he  was  warned  by  ever-solicitous  friends,  of  the 
perils  of  the  journey, — ^perils  from  robbers,  perils  from  wolves, 
perils  from  bad  roads,  perils  from  bad  horses,  and  perils  from 
everj^hing  that  a  morbid  fancy  could  conceive.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition,  however,  he  ventured,  on,  remembering  the  old 
motto,  "nothing  venture,  nothing  have."  The  best  answer  to 
all  these  desperate  apprehensions  is  his  safe  return  without 
encountering  any  of  tnose  dangers  which  it  was  amiably  pre- 
dicted he  could  not  possibly  escape.  A  slight  precaution  was, 
however,  occasionally  taken,  more  with  a  view  of  conveying  a 
preventive  caution  tnan  with  any  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  thing. 

"  We  made  it  both  our  business  and  amusement,"  observes  Mr. 
Spottiswoode,  '*to  take  shots  at  some  of  the  many  magpies  and 
raveDs  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  road,  and  especially  near  the 
villages.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  amount  of  execution  done  was 
very  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  ammunition  expended  ;  but 
whenever  one  of  these  birds  did  fall  to  our  ballet,  the  postilion 
would  thank  his  patron-saint,  or  the  prophet,  according  as  he  was 
Christian  or  Moslem — that  he  was  not  the  Englishman's  target ;  and 
stories  of  our  prowess  which,  doubtless,  did  not  lose  by  repetition, 
were  told  for  stages  afterwards.*' 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was 
accompanied  by  a  person  who  fected  in  the  capacity  both  of 
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valdt  and  guide,  and  that  as  he  had  no  horses  for  his  Tarantasse, 
post-horses  were  obliged  to  be  taken  at  the  different  stations  on 
the  road,  where  a  considerable  delay  woidd  frequently  ensue. 
On  approaching  one  of  these  stations,  a  long  line  of  drab-clad 
figures,  marching  in  the  same  direction,  was  distinguished  in 
the  distance.  An  instinctive  shudder  at  once  told  the  sad 
truth — that  they  were  exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia.  Ten 
thousand  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  according  even  to  the 
official  returns,  pass  by  annually  on  this  fearful  mission ;  but  it 
is  computed  a  fourth  sink  under  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the 
journey  before  reaching  their  destination.  Those  who  hare 
read  the  **  Revelations  df  Siberia,*'  by  a  Lady,  will  remember 
the  terrible  picture  she  draws  of  that  overland  passage,  and 
what  a  wearying,  heart-sinking,  body-wearing  journey  it  was  to 
her,  although  travelling  under  circumstances  which  mitigated 
its  most  acute  and  trying  horrors. 

But  even  exiles  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of 
pressing  forward  to  new  scenes  and  new  objects.  The  third 
morning  from  Kazan,  found  Mr.  Spottiswooae  at  Perm,  and 
another  day  or  so,  at  Ekaterinburg,  the  central  of  Ural  mining 
and  smelting  operations. 

"Ekaterinburg,'*  observes  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  " differs  from  many 
other  places  ;  it  stands  on  undulating  ground  ;  it  is  scattered  about 
and  interspersed  with  trees,  and  a  small  lake  penetrates  to  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  number  of  manufactories  with  black  furnace- 
smoke,  and  steam  or  water-power,  give  a  striking  appearance  to  a 
place  so  distant,  and  approached  by  such  a  savage  route.  In  the 
place  are  several  government  manufactures.  The  first  which  we 
visited  was  that  for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  stones  and  marbles. 
There  was  not,  however,  much  going  on  at  the  time ;  the  machinery 
was  under  repair,  and  there  were  but  few  hands  at  work.  A  fine 
jasper  candelabrum  was  nearly  completed ;  its  design  was  in  good 
taste,  but  devoid  of  originality.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  slackness 
of  the  works  themselves,  the  clerks*  bureau  seemed  as  well  filled  as 
if  every  department  throughout  the  factory  was  in  active  operation. 
The  wages  of  the  men  employed  here  are  very  low,  and  are  paid 
partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  corn.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  sub- 
mspectors  that  the  money-payment  was  as  little  as  from  two  to  four 
roubles  assignat — that  is,  a  little  more  than  from  two  to  four  shil- 
lings— a  month.  They,  however,  work  for  themselves  at  home,  and 
often   have   very   tempting   specimens   of  stone,  beads,   necklaces, 

bracelets,  chimney  ana  table  ornaments,  Ac,  for  sale Among 

the  precious  stones  and  marbles  from  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
we  found  specimens  at  Ekaterinburg,  were  topaz,  blueish-white,  pure 
white  of  a  pure  water,  and  the  brown  or  smoke  topaz  ;  yellow  beryl ; 

1>urnle  amethyst,  rock  crvstal,  Siberian  diamonds,  jasper  of  various 
linds,  porphyry;  and  malachite.     Besides  these,  stones  are  brought 
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from  the  Altai,  and  even  from  Nertchinsk,  to  be  cut  and  polished  ; 
a^d;  occasionally  lapis  laznli,  after  its  long  journey  from  Badakohan 
and  the  south  of  Bokhara,  may  be  bought  Beside  the  stone  works, 
we  visited  the  manufactories  of  machinery  and  of  arms,  and  the 
mint  for  copper  coinage." 

W^e  could  with  great  pleasure  accompany  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
in  his  wanderings  through  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  Ural,  or 
ia  his  visit  to  the  Bashkirs,  or  in  his  adventures  with  stray 
Englishmen  and  women,  dwellers  in  these  isolated  regions,  or 
discuss  with  him  the  condition  of  Asiatic  trade,  or  be  guided 
by  him  through  the  streets  and  factories  of  Orenburg.  This, 
however,  we  must  forbear  to  do*  He  h«&,  however,  turned  out 
of  the  common  road,  and  striking  across  Tartar  country,  is 
endeavouring  to  gain  Samara.  He  is  now  at  the  village  of 
Bazuluk,  200j  versts  from  Orenburg  in  a  westerly  direction. 
There  are  here  some  water-miUs  for  grinding  corn ;  and  un- 
couth-looking figures,  with  long  shaggy  hair  and  beards,  pro- 
fusely powdered  with  flour,  lounging  about,  clad  in  the  uni- 
versal sheepskin  boots  and  hat,  and  women  with  head-gear 
approaching  the  picturesque.  This  gives  rise  to  a  few  remarks 
on  the  aesthetics  of  dress,  as  illustrated  in  the  costumes  of  those 
Tartar  tribes,  which  we  extract  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader : — 

'^  But  in  the  life  of  a  Russian  peasant  there  ia  a  period  anterior 
to  all  tunics,  mantles,  and  even  sheepskins,  during  which  they  live 
a  kind  of  mummy  life,  only,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  it  is  the  first 
instead  of.  the  last  stage  of  their  existence.  For  the  youngest 
children  are  always  swaddled,  and  rolled  up  tight  in  bandages,  so 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  put  away  without  risk  of  getting 
themselves  into  mischief  or  danger.  Ou  entering  one  of  their 
houses,  an  enthusiastic  traveller  thinks  he  has  come  upon  some  pagan 
tribe,  having  their  idols  and  penates  with  the  heads  well  carved  out, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  left  in  block.  He  looks  curiously  at  one 
laid  upon  a  shelf,  another  hung  to  the  wall  on  a  peg,  a  third  slung 
over  one  of  the  main  beams  of  the  roof,  and  rocked  by  the  mother, 
who  has  the  cord  looped  over  her  foot.  *  Why,  that  is  a  child !  * 
cries  the  traveller,  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that  experienced  on 
treadinff  upon  a  toad  w  hich  w  as  supposed  to  be  a  stone.  '  Why, 
what  else  should  it  be?*  answers  the  mother.  Having  learnt  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time,  the  inquisitive  traveller  wishes  to  inform 
himself  about  the  habits  of  the  creature ;  but  his  curiosity  being 
somewhat  damped  by  the  extreme  dirt  of  the  little  figure,  he  inquires 
of  the  parent  when  it  is  washed.  *  Washed!'  shrieks  the  horrified 
mother,  *  washed  !  what,  wash  a  child  ?  You  would  kill  it.*  Dis- 
couraged alike  from  personal  investigation  of  the  subject  and  from 
inquiry,  he  turns  to  the  elder  children.  When  freed  from  its  ban- 
dages, the  child's  education  begins  at  once,  and  is  wholly  of  a  prac- 
tical character.     He,  or  she — for  it  is  the  same  with  both  sexes— 
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makes  his  first  struggles  in  life,  by  floundering  in  the  sand  or  mud 
in  front  of  the  house,  clad  in  a  coarse  ragged  shirt,  and  nothing 
else.  Being  taught  by  stem  experience  to  shun,  if  possible,  the 
Chary bdis  of  mud,  he  falls  upon  Scylla  in  the  shape  of  a  lean,  long- 
legged  pig,  which  is  always  prowling  about  on  the  chance  of  some- 
thing to  eat.  Looking  upon  an  occasional  tumble  as  one  of  the 
natural  evils  of  life,  and,  therefore,  bearing  no  malice  against  his 
heavy  and  somewhat  inconvenient  companion,  he  begins  to  imitate 
the  pertinacious  diligence  with  which  tnat  animal  takes  everything 
into  its  mouth,  rejecting  only  what  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Having  so  far  finished  his  education  as  to  distinguish  between  the 
evil  and  the  good,  in  matters  of  the  palate  at  least,  he  is  promoted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  family  meals  of  black  bread  and  ^stchi,^  or 
cabbage-soup,  and  to  the  dignity  of  an  old  sheepskin.  Behold  him, 
then,  in  one  of  these  long  leathern  envelopes :  the  inside  fur,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  is  left,  the  habitation  of  many  other  living  beings 
besides  himself;  the  sleeves,  although  crossed  as  far  as  the  little 
arms  inside  can  cross  them,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground  on  either 
side;  the  huge  tattered  boots,  each  big  enough  for  both  his  feet, 
getting  perpetually  involved  in  the  skirt,  which  trails  ip  every 
direction.  And  so  he  lives  ;  until  at  last,  having  attained  the  size 
when  he  can  do  something,  his  education  is  finished,  and  he  begins 
life  as  a  man." 

The  valley  of  the  Samala,  in  which  Buzaluk  is  situated,  is 
one  of  those  delicious  spots  so  rarely  met  with  in  Central  or 
Eastern  Russia,  in  which  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  delighted 
by  the  beauty  of  fertility  and  the  freshness  of  greenery.  Places 
like  this  open  with  a  peculiar  charm  upon  his  spirit  after  having 
for  hours  galloped  over  a  long  dreary  arid  steppe,  or  traversed  a 
deep  and  apparently  interminable  pine  forest,  grand  indeed  to 
behold,  but  fatiguing  from  its  very  sublimity.  In  the  valley, 
however,  the  pasture  is  magnificent ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
may  there  be  seen  in  great  numbers ;  and  were  the  hand  of 
cultivation  extended  to  these  fruitful  oases  they  might  be  made 
subservient  to  the  regular  and  healthy  supply  of  food  for  less 
favoured  districts  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  really  are.  The 
imiform  character,  however,  of  the  country  passed  over  by  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  from  Moscow  to  Ekanterinburg,  and  thence  south- 
ward to  Orenburg,  Samara,  and  Astrakhan  was  that  of  steope 
and  pine-forest,  and  pine- forest  and  steppe,  occasionally  relieved 
by  rocky  undulations.  This  fact  should  be  especially  borne  in 
mind  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
anxious  to  persuade  English  capitalists  to  embark  in  railway 
schemes  for  the  advancement  of  his  empire,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  power.  Any  project  he  may  put  forward,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear  upon  the  surface,  must  be  carefully  and 
cautiously  examinea.    A  railway  through  the  Russian  territo- 
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lies  mast  neoessarily  be  a. colossal  work,  from  the  great  distance 
that  the  centres  of  commerce  and  industry  are  separated  from 
each  other.  There  is  no  intervening  wealth.  All  the  interme- 
diate space  is  poverty-stricken,  and  could  bring  no  aid  to  such 
an  tmdertaking,  nor  benefit  it  when  carried  out.  With  difficulty 
do  railways  succeed,  or  rather  prosper,  even  in  this  country,  where 
the  country  is  crowded  with  towns  and  villages,  and  at  every 
ten  minutes*  distance  we  may  meet  with  a  station.  The  tourist, 
on  the  contrary,  may  travel  on  for  hour  after  hour  in  Bussia 
without  even  seeing  a  house,  much  less  a  village,  should  we 
except  the  regular  post-house, — so  far  even  do  the  farmsteads  lie 
firom  one  another.  It  requires  then  very  little  calculation  to 
show  the  utter  inability  of  Russia  to  undertake  with  profit  any 
great  national  scheme  of  railways.  An  occasional  line  may  be 
constructed  where  the  artery  of  traffic  is  strong  and  healdiy ; 
but,  for  anything  like  an  extended  net-work,  the  idea  is  vain 
and  chimerical. 

The  project  of  Russian  railways  had  not  been  laid  before  the 
world  when  Mr.  Spottiswoode  set  out  for  his  three  months' 
excursion  through  the  eastern  districts  of  this  huge  empire. 
He,  therefore,  has  not  thought  fit  to  allude  to  this  important 
subject, — an  omission  perhaps  rather  to  be  regretted,  since  no 
occasion  ought  to  be  suffered  to  pass  of  convejring  to  the 
British  nation  the  danger  of  joining  in  any  such  questionable 
enterprises.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  has,  however,  attempted  to  pour- 
tray  ms  feelings  when  he  found  himself  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
Urals,  and  afterwards  crossing  the  wild  steppes  of  the  Caspian, 
surrounded  by  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz  and  Kalmuok  Tartars.  He 
has  also  described  the  first  appearance  of  Astrakhan, — "  the  star 
of  the  desert,"  as  the  capital  of  the  Caspian  is  poetically  termed 
by  the  Asiatic  merchants  and  traders  who  frequent  it — as 
it  seemed  to  rise  upon  the  horizon  as  he  approached  it.  We 
must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  a 
particular  account  of  the  graceful  city  with  its  tall,  square,  block- 
like cathedral  standing  out  far  above  the  surroimding  buildings, 
enriched  with  arabesque  patterns  and  richly  clustered  orna- 
ments, its  arched  windows,  and  beautiful  mullions,  and  above 
all,  its  five  green,  gold-starred  domes  swelling  out  upon  the 
blue  imdouded  sky.  For  this,  and  much  more,  we  must 
recommend  the  reader  to  the  pages  and  descriptions  of  the 
author  himself.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  an  extract 
exhibiting  the  Babel-like  confusion  of  nationalities  which  takes 
place  in  the  streets  of  this  city  of  the  desert : — 

"  There  is  the  stately  Persian,  and  the  lively  Russian  cadet ;  busy 
merchants,  both  European  and  Asiatic ;  Tartar  nondescripts ;  Oennan 
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6hop-keq>ers ;  a  ponderous  Bukharan,  on  one  side  of  the  street,  bs 
it  were  counterbalancing'  Iialf-i^-dozen  young  officers  on  the  other ; 
soldiers  of  the  line,  in  their  Tarxons  costume,  some  wearing  helmets, 
some  sheepskin  caps  with  red  and  gold  crowns;  Cossacks  hurrying 
about  on  their  nimble  horses,  with  their,  lances  vibrating  and  their 
pennons  streaming  out  behind ;  the  insinuating  Armenian,  and  the 
sly-looking  Jew,  both  gliding  about  with  a  noiseless  step.  It  is  the 
same  with  language ;  we  ask  a  question  in  French,  and  are  answered 
in  German ;  we  appeal  to  a  bystander  in  G-erman,  and  he  replies  in 
Eussian;  we  muster  up  a  remark  in  ftussian,  and  a  man  at  our 
elbow  makes  a  suggestion  in  Persian ;  before  he  has  done,  anotlier 
from  behind,  breaks  in  upon  him  in  Tartar;  a  cross  fire  of  Kalmuck 
and  Kirghiz  follows.  A  fearful  explosion  of  snorts,  coughs,  sighs, 
and  sneezes — the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Tcherkess  language — 
haying  gone  off  at  our  ear,  we  take  flight  in  despair  from  this  deluge 
of  unintelligible  information.** 


(^narterljT  glewefo  of  Jfrent^  fittraturt. 

OtTB  compte-rendu  of  French  publications  must  always  necessarily 
be  rery  unpretending  in  its  dimensions,  and  rather  meagre-looking 
when  compared  to  the  reports  of  German  literary  doings.  Philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  the  cognate  sciences,  do  not  flourish  much  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  and  although  the  intellectual  life  of  our  Gal- 
lican  neighbours  is  by  no  means  extinct,  yet  we  know  that  their 
penchant  is  generally  towards  the  lighter  walks  of  literature.  The 
news  we  have  been  able  to  collect  is,  therefore,  somewhat  scanty,  and 
our  feelings  of  envy  are  not  inconsiderable  towards  our  more  for- 
tunate co-reviewers,  who,  after  filling  six  or  seven  pages  of  small 
type  with  critical  notices,  vet  acknowledge  that  they  could  easily 
find  materials  to  supply  half  a  dozen  more. 

*'  A  V impossible  nul  n'est  tenu,**  says  the  French  proverb,  and  we 
•  must  endeavour  to  do  our  best,  il,  Jules  Simon's  volume  on 
"  Liberty  of  Conscience,**  *  is  the  first  publication  we  find  before  us  ; 
we  mark  with  pleasure  the  renewed  attempt  made  by  this  gentleman 
to  revive  amongst  his  countrymen  the  flame  of  sound  philosophy, 
and  the  success  which  he  has  obtained  proves  that  his  appeal  is 
made  in  the  right  direction.  Liberty  of  conscience  seems  to  us  a 
worn-out  theme,  a  question  which  has  long  since  been  settled  for 
ever;  but  the  recent  events  in  Belgium  clearly  demonstrate  bow 
necessary  it  is  still  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  Ultramontanist 
prelates,  that  religious  freedom  is  a  right  which  no  nation,  valuing 
its  existence   as  a  political   body,  will   yield  without  a    struggle. 

*  La  LibtrU  de  ConieieDM.     Pur  M.  Jules  Simon.    8yo.     Pturk :  Haehett*. 
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U.  Simon's  book  comprises  four  lectures  delivered  last  year  at  the 
Ghent  Literary  Society,  and  now  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  by 
a  large  appendix  of  original  documents. 

Precept  is  strong,  but  we  know  that  example  has  still  greater 
power,  iund  consequently  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers,  with 
special  earnestness,  the  "  Memoirs  of  Jean  Bou," '  just  published  for 
ine  first  time,  under  the  auspices  of  the  '^  Societe  de  rHistoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran^ais.'*  Jean  Eou  was  a  Huguenot  of  the  good 
old  times ;  he  lived  during  the  reigu  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  enduring  persecution  for  his  religious  faith.  His  bio- 
graphy is  full  of  interesting  details ;  it  contains  many  letters  which 
throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the 
cbaracter  of  Bossuet,  in  particular,  does  not  rise  in  our  estimation 
after  we  have  perused  the  account  of  the  shuffling  manner  with 
which  he  treated  the  unfortunate  M.  Rou. 

How  oflen  are  we  misled  by  the  statements  of  sober-minded  his- 
torians ! — writers  who  see  only  the  outward  appearance  of  things, 
and  who,  either  from  prejudice  or  neglect,  do  not  go  beyond  the 
polished  and  glittering  surface  of  events,  such  as  they  are  described  in 
official  documents,  or  narratives  put  forth  cum  privilegio!  We  study  in 
Voltaire's  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,'*  the  progress  of  that  wonderful 
reign,  and  we  believe  that  everything  was  order,  greatness,  justice, 
and  prosperity.  Let  us  then  look  into  Saint-Simon*s  Memoirs,  or 
Jean  Bou's  correspondence,  and  we  see  many  an  ugly  flaw  disfigur- 
ing the  beautiful  picture.  If  you  credit  Bossuet' s  oraisons  Juneores, 
Cond6  was  a  saint,  Le  Tellier  a  demi-god,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  an 
angel,  and  the  Princess  Palatine  a  model  of  every  virtue.  Eefer  to 
Bussy-Rabutin,'  and  you  will  soon  discover  that  the  heroes  of  the 
"  eagle  of  Meaux  "  were  frequently  addicted  to  something  exceed- 
ingly like  rascality.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Madame  de  Sevign^'s 
cousin  it  not  always  trustworthy,  and  we  would  not,  at  all  events, 
invite  our  fair  readers  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  book  which 
caused  his  exile.  We  have  mentioned  him  just  for  the  sake  of 
noticing  the  terrible  stream  of  corruption  which  tainted  French 
society  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Jesuitism,  and  we  now  return  to 
books  of  a  more  serious  character.     Paulo  majora  canamus, 

M.  Matter's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  piety,  sound  learn- 
ing, and  an  agreeable  style  of  writing ;  well  known  by  his  history 
of  Gnosticism,  and  his  masterly  account  of  Alexandrian  philosophy ; 
the  author  of  the  "  Philosophic  de  laEeligion"  *  has  produced  a  work 
which  will  take  a  permanent  place  amongst  the  most  useful  text- 
books written  for  divinity  students.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
finding  so  distinguished  a  tavant  occupying  the  important  post  of 
lecturer  at  the  Protestant  academy  of  Strasburg ;    and  when  the 


*  Memoirflt  et  Opuscules  inddits  de  Jean  Rou,  etc.    2  vols.,  8vo.    Paris  :  chaa 
1m  Ubnirm  Protestants. 

'  Hiatoirs  Amoureuse  des  Gaulee.     Par  Bussj'Rabutin.  12mo.   Paris  :  Jannet, 
CBihliothi>qu#  EU^Tirienne.) 

*  Philosophie  de  la  Religion.     Par  M  Blatter,  Inspecteur-Q^nhml  hononurs, 
kc     2  voUi  12ao.     Paris  :  Orassart. 
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circumstances  of  the  times  are  calling  forth  the  energies  of  all  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  true  religion,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  see  young  men  preparing  to  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  fijling  the  lecture-room  of  such  a  teacher  as  M.  Matter. 

The  increasing  anxiety  which  has  been  manifesting  itself  lately 
amongst  our  French  Protestant  brethren  is  evident  from  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  monuments  of  ancient  divines,  and  to  the  chef- 
tPoeuvrei  of  the  giants  of  days  gone  by.  A  few  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  publisher  to  undertake  an  edition  of 
Calvin's  works.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  reprint  of  the  great 
Beformer's  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  is  commanding  an 
extensive  sale,  and  subscribers  are  readily  found  for  Dumoulin's 
"  Nouveaut6  du  Papism  e,"  and  for  the  complete  works  of  Marnii  de 
Sainte-Aldegonde.  Agrippa  d*Aubigne*s  Memoirs,  published  by 
M.  Ludovic  Lalanne  in  1854,  attracted  the  curiosity  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  readers  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Huguenot  literature.  The  new  edition  of  the  same  author's 
poetry,  just  issued  in  M.  Jannet's  *^  Bibliotheque  Elz^virienne,"  '  has 
had  tne  good  result  of  suggesting,  fro^  the  liberal  press,  some  very 
just  and  timely  remarks  on  the  respective  positions  of  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  in  France.  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  was  a  writer  full 
of  energy;  and  if  his  taste  is  not  always  of  the  purest,  the  sentiment 
which  inspired  him  when  he  composed  his  "  Tragiques/' is  one  of 
intense  and  very  legitimate  indignation  against  the  tyrants  who, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  had,  by  their  misgovemment,  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  France : — 

*'  Nos  tyrans  aujoordliui  enireDi  d*uii«  autre  sorte ; 
La  ville  que  lee  voit  a  vieage  de  moiie. 
Quand  son  prince  la  foule,  il  la  voit  de  tela  yeuz 
Que  N^ron  voyait  Rome  en  I'^lat  de  wb  feux ; 
Quand  le  tyran  s'^gaie  en  la  ville  qu'il  entre, 
La  ville  est  un  corps  mort,  il  passe  sur  son  ventre^ 
Et  ce  n'est  plus  du  lait  qu'elle  prodigue  en  I'air, 
Cest  du  sang. 

Such  are  the  striking  images  which  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
grandfather  found  to  describe  tyranny  ;  we  have  quoted  the  passage, 
because  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  a  propoi,  and  despotism  is  tlie 
same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Thus,  at  all  events,  would  certainly 
say  M.  Edgar  Quinet,  who,  after  having  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  opposition  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  now  living 
as  an  exile  in  Belgium,  and  putting  forth  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works.*  M.  Quinet  was  formerly  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  College 
de  France ;  he  began  his  career  as  an  author  by  a  translation  of 
Herder's  great  work  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  eloquent 
denunciations  of  Jesuitism  which  he  made,  together  with  his  col- 
league M.  Michelet,  are  still  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all  those 
who  inhabited  the  Quartier  Latin,  a.d.  1843.    It  is  not  astonishing 

*  Les  Tragiquet.     Par  Th.  Ag.  d'Aubign^    Publics  par  L.  T^^ni^t     12mo. 
Paris:  Jannet. 

*  (Euvres  oomplMes  d*Edgar  Quinet.     10  rols.,  8vo.    Pltfis  :  Pagnem. 
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ihat  works,  pamphlets,  and  discourses  against  Ultratnontanism 
«bould,  at  the  present  time,  be  more  popular  than  ever ;  and,  conse- 
quently, M.  Edgar  Quinet,  like  M.  Jules  Simon,  will  find  a  large 
class  of  readers.  His  style  is  picturesque,  full  of  animation  and  of 
freshness ;  and  although  he  is  not  a  professed  theologian,  he  dis- 
cusses religious  questions  with  an  earnestness  which  we  cordially 
admire. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  belongs  to  a  later  generation  than  the  author  of 
"  Prom^th^,*'  and  he  has  obtained  much  celebrity  from  the  extraor- 
dinary knack  he  possesses  of  blending  the  most  extensive  erudition 
with  all  the  liveliness  and  entrain  which  is  the  characteristic  of  very 
young  men.  M.  Kenan,  however,  has  unfortunately  allowed  himself 
to  sink  in  the  quagmire  of  scepticism,  and  the  volume  which  we  are 
now  noticing,  comprising  papers  and  reviews  originally  published  in 
the  columns  of  two  widely  spread  periodicals,  will,  in  their  collected 
form,  do  much  harm,  after  having  separately  disseminated  the  prin* 
ciples  of  religious  indifference  amongst  a  nation  whose  tendency 
towards  that  direction  is,  alas,  too  marked  already.  M.  Kenan's 
paper  on  Channing  is,  perhaps,  the  roost  remarkable  of  the  essays 
moluded  in  his  "  Histoire  Keligieuse  ;'*'  it  was  contributed  originally 
to  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  when  it  first  appeared,  we 
remember  that  it  was  severely  but  justly  criticized  by  M.  E.  de  Pres- 
sense,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Revue  Chretienne.  The  great 
defect  of  M.  Kenan  is  a  fondness  for  raillery,  an  epigrammatic  turn 
which  we  consider  as  extremely  dangerous,  and  which  it  is  painful  to 
notice  in  a  writer  who  is  only  just  out  of  his  t^ens.  Voltaire  was 
violent,  Diderot  became  rabid  whenever  Christianity  was  discussed  ; 
but  we  far  prefer  violence  and  frenzy  to  the  polite,  gentlemanly,  and 
condescending  impiety  of  M.  Ernest  Renan.  He  is,  we  fear,  the 
representative  of  a  class  of  thinkers  whose  name  is  legion,  and 
against  whom  we  cannot  sufficiently  caution  our  readers. 

We  named  Channing  just  now :  the  principal  works  of  the  great 
American  Unitarian  have  been  translated  into  French  some  years 
ago,  by  M.  Laboulaye ;  and  now  we  have  to  notice  a  memoir  of  his 
life  written  by  an  English  lady,  who  has  taken  as  her  chaperon 
M.  Charles  de  Kemusat.®  The  volume  is  interesting,  and  carefully 
got  up ;  but  we  must  confess  that  no  amount  of  talent  would  recon* 
cile  118  to  the  doctrines  which  M.  Kenan  seems  to  sympathize  with 
so  much.  M.  Maine  de  Biran  is  an  author  and  a  metaphysician  whom 
we  value  a  great  deal  more,  and  whose  influence  in  I*  ranee  has  been, 
during  the  Kestoration,  very  considerable.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
writers  who  headed  the  reaction  against  the  Sensationalism  of  the 
laat  century ;  and  M.  Cousin,  no  incompetent  judge  in  such  matters, 
used  to  say  of  him :  "  C*est  notre  maitre  k  tous.'*  M.  de  Biran  had 
left  a  nnmbor  of  important  MS8.,  the  publication  of  which  was  to  take 
place  when  the  events  of  1848  came  to  put  a  stop  to  all  literary 


'  EttKies  d'HiBtoiro  Keligieuse.     Par  E.  RAnan.     8vo.     Paris  :  L^vy. 
•  Channing,  sa  Vie  et  sea  CEuvrea.    Arec  una   Fx^faoe  par  M,  Charlea  de 
lUmtuMl.    8vo.    Paris :  Didier. 
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nndertakings.  M.  Naville,  of  Geneva,  to  whom  these  papers  now 
belong,  has  determined  upon  at  last  committing  them  to  the  press ; 
and,  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  work,  he  now  presents  ns  with  an 
interesting  piece  of  biography,  together  with  a  few  fragments  de- 
tached from  the  philosopher's  unedited  writings.* 

We  heartily  wish  M.  Naville  every  success  in  the  atecomplishment 
of  his  instauratio  magna.  Let  us,  by  way  of  conclusion,  lavite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  periodical  which,  better  than  any  other, 
will  make  them  acquainted  with  the  state  of  metaphysical  and  reli- 
gious  literature  on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel :  we  mean  the 
Comptes-rendus  des  Seances  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
JPoIitiques.  The  first  four  numbers  for  the  present  year  are  now 
before  us,  and  include  notices  of  the  greatest  value.^^ 


§mf  StotuM. 


LiFi :  its  Nfttare,  VarietiM,  and  Phenomena ;  also  Times  and  Seasons.     By  Leo 
H.  Qrindon.    London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.    1856. 

How  much  is  contained  in  that  one  word  "life," — ^the  great  object  of 
attraction  to  our  curiosity,  and  of  interest  to  our  affections.  In  some 
respects,  our  own  peculiar  attribute,  yet  in  others  shared  with  us  by 
the  beasts  and  the  flowers,  we  cannot  wonder  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  it  has  been  the  great  theme  of  speculation,  and  that  the  various 
problems  which  it  presents  have  ever  exercised  the  profoundest 
thoughts  of  men.  Many  times  attempted,  many  times  abandoned, 
these  problems  still  remain  for  us,  as  deep  and  idmost  as  dark  as  at 
the  first.  Yet  we  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  a  necessary 
and  especial  mysteriousness  invests  the  phenomena  of  life,  separating 
them  from  all  other  facts  which  surround  us,  an^  placing  them 
in  a  peculiar  sense  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  Of 
all  things  that  are  knowiible  we  cannot  but  think  that  life,  as 
being  that  which  lies  closest  to  us,  to  which  we  as  intelligent 
or  knowing  creatures  are  most  related,  is  that  which  may  be 
best  understood,  most  profoundly  sympathized  with.  In  life,  we 
hope  and  believe  that  man  mav  see  more  of  the  methods  of  God's 
working,  and  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  His  ways,  than  in  any 
other  phenomena  of  the  material  universe-  All  things  end  in 
mystery ;  but  this  mysterious  boundary  may  be  nearer  jot  farther 
off—a  larger  or  a  smaller  share  reclaimed  for  knowledge  and  for 
sympathy  from  the  illimitable  domain  of  awe  and  wonder.  There  is 
no  necessary  profanity  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  laws,  or  even  to 


*  Maine  de  Biran,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Pens^es.  Par  E.  Naville.  I8mo.  Paris  et 
Odn^ve  :  Cherbuliez. 

^°  Comptes-rendua  des  Stances  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Soienoss  Morales  jet  Politi<}uea. 
Publics  par  H.  Ytrgk,    Paris :  Durand. 
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discover  the  cause  of  life ;  but  rather,  much  to  nourish  piety  and 
reverence.  Impiety,  indeed,  has  abused  such  inquiries ;  but  ^what' 
bas  not  impiety  abused  ?  To  think  safely  on  this  subject,  as  on  all 
others,  it  is  onlf  necessary  to  think  soundly ;  the  first  step  to  which 
is  to  obtain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  subject  of  thought.  No- 
thing hast  contributed  so  roucn  to  involve  the  idea  of  life  in  confusion 
as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  in  many  senses.  No  word  in 
truth  bas  so  many  uses,  nor  in  respect  to  any  are  the  boundaries 
of  conceptions  essentially  distinct,  so  little  observed.  Alike  to 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  the  social,  the  intellectual,  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic,  is  the  word  "life**  applied  ;  not  inaptly, 
indeed,  or  without  ample  justification  in  the  instincts  of  man- 
kind, but  in  a  manner  fatal  to  scientific  exploration.  Physical 
or  organic  life  is  a  condition  of  matter  parallel  with,  and  inti- 
mately related  to,  other  physical  conditions,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected according  to  laws  open  to  investigation  by  ordinary  means. 
But  with  life  in  this  sense  is  not  to  be  confounded  the  emotional, 
conscious,  moral  life  to  which  in  our  own  case,  it  is  subservient. 
That  these  modes  of  being  should  be  also  termed  "life''  is  a  fact 
of  deep  suggestiveness,  and  should  afibrd  stimulus  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  that  physical  life  which  is  open  to  our  direct  observation 
and  experiment.  Mr.  Grindon*s  boos,  though  full  of  profound  and 
admirable  observations,  and  pervaded  by  a  devout  and  philo- 
sophical spirit,  is  open  to  objection  on  this  score.  Dwelling 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  generalizing  side  of  his  argument, 
and  intent  upon  tracing  the  oneness  of  the  material  witli  the 
spiritual,  he  not  only  fails  to  give  due  prominence  to  their 
necessary  distinctness,  from  our  point  of  view,  but  puts  him- 
aelf,  alike  needlessly  and  damagingly,  into  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  science  in  her  own  domain.  Of  this  there  is  an  instance 
in  his  reference  to  what  is  called  the  Correlation  of  the  Physical  and 
Vital  Forces.  Briefly  stated,  that  doctrine  is  as  follows :  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  demonstrable  that  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  not  only 
dependent  upon  the  inorganic  forces,  such  as  heat,  light,  chemical 
action,  or  electricity,  but  that  it  is  interchangeable  with  them  in  the 
same  sense  as  they  are  with  each  other  (heat  and  light  for  example 
being  absorbed,  and  vegetable  life  existing  in  their  place),  it  is 
argued  that  what  is  called  the  vital  force,  in  relation  to  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies,  is  only  a  form  of  some  common  force,  of  which 
heat,  light,  or  electricity,  are  also  forms.  This  may  at  first  appear  a 
difficult  idea  to  grasp,  but  in  truth  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  axiom, 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  the  (physical)  vital 
force  is  part  of  the  general  constitution  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
consider  that  organic  life  is  a  constant  miracle,  in  the  special  sense ; 
we  ace  indeed  its  dependence  on  second  causes ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  our  bounden  duty,  as  investigators  of  nature,  than  the  attempt 
to  reduce  this  known  dependence  to  a  clear  and  definite  statement. 
On  this  doctrine  Mr.  Grindon  remarks :  **  Doubtless  there  is  a  cor- 
relation of  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  of  nature,  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  all  are  but  so  many  modes  of  operation 
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of  one  primitive  force,  that  is  attraction  ;  but  there  is  no  correlatiou 
or  convertibility,  no  capaci^  of  interchange  between  those  forces, 
and  the  spiritual  energy  whicn  underlies  and  acts  tkrouah  them.^*  ( P.  21.) 
The  perversion  of  thought  that  dictated  this  remarK  is  very  evident. 
We  have  in  this  work,  indeed,  a  most  instructive  example  of  reason- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction.  Our  author  begins  with  the  highest, 
and  from  that  comes  down  to  the  lowest ;  first  defining  the  spiritual 
Iif6,  he  applies  the  conceptions  thus  obtaiued  straightway  to  the 
physical.  Surely  this  is  as  inaccurate,  though  perhaps  less  imme- 
diately nuFchievous,  as  it  is  to  reverse  the  prot-ess,  and  apply  physical 
conceptions  to  the  spiritual.  To  us  it  appears  that  true  progress 
must  take  the  opposite  course.  We  must  have  patience,  and  bo 
content  to  learn  first  to  understand  the  lower,  that  we  mav  ri^e  to  n 
comprehension  of  the  higher.  We  believe  that  the  physical  life  is 
submitted  to  our  investigation  for  this  very  purpose,  that  by  a  know- 
ledge of  it  we  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate  and  feel  tlie  spiritual. 
We  have  not  made  these  observations  because  a  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  as  underlying  and  determining  the  material  is  unwelcome 
to  us.  Most  fully  do  we  believe  that  the  changing  forms  of  nature 
are  but  expressions  of  the  all-pervading  will  of  God,  and  tokens  of 
His  eternal  presence.  It  is  because  we  value  this  '"spiritualism" 
that  we  feel  Dound  to  protest  against  any  representation  of  it  that 
tends  to  diminish  its  authority,  and  expose  it  to  just  objection. 
Firmly  persuaded  that  there  is  no  truer  friend  to  piety  than  the 
strictest  science,  and  that  nothing  can  so  demonstrate  divinity 
in  nature  as  the  most  rigid  induction,  we  hold  fast  to  fact  and  sound 
argument,  and  deprecate  any  speculations,  however  fascinating,  which 
may  seem  to  promise  us  a  shorter  road  to  the  particular  results  that 
we  desire.  Thus  far  we  are  compelled  to  protest  against  Mr. 
Grindon*s  treatment  of  his  subject ;  unwillingly,  because  the  book 
has  great  merit,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  study.  In  his 
preface  he  disclaims  originality,  but  to  many  readers  his  views 
will  come  with  an  aspect  of  great  novelty.  \V^e  may  add  that  the 
value  of  the  work  is  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  quotatious  it 
contains  of  profound  and  beautiful  sentiments  from  the  \»Titers  uf 
all  ages. 


SiLCCT  Works  or  Dr.  Chalmsbs.    VoU.  XI.,  XIL  (oompletug  Um  SeriM).    Edio- 
burgh :  CoiuUble  k  Co. 

Wk  are  happy  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  cheap  reprint  of 
the  works  ot  this  eminent  man.  The  eleventh  volume  contains  his 
treatises  on  Church  and  College  Establishments,  Church  Extension, 
and  the  Parochial  System.  The  twelfth  includes  his  sketches  of 
Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  various  short  Tracts  and  Essays, 
including  the  introductions  to  several  volumes  in  Collins*s  Series  of 
Ckristiau  Authors.  Among  the  latter  we  would  point  out  as  worthy 
of  special  notice,  the  introduction  to  Archibald  Hall's  Treatise  on 
the  Faith  and  Influence  of  the  Gospel.  Of  course  our  views  differ 
widely  from  thi^se  of  the  venerabli*  writer  on  many  points  which  are 
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didctiased  in  the  eleventh  volume ;  but  having  said  this,  we  can  most 
cordially  recommend  them  to  our  readers  as  the  productions  of  a 
strong-minded,  large-hearted  man,  glowing  with  love  to  G-od  and 
man,  who,  while  advocating  most  strenuously  the  distinctive  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  urged  with  fervid  eloquence  their  practical 
application  to  the  daily  conduct  of  life.  By  way  of  illustration,  we 
will  give  one  short  extract  from  the  essay  alluded  to  above :  — 

"To  know  and  to  thiuk  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  is  one 
thing ;  actually  to  have  that  faith,  is  another.  .  .  .  You  may  know 
that  iaith  justifies  a  man,  and  yet  have  no  faith  whatever  of  your 
own.  It  may  be  a  favourite  dogma  this  article  of  justification,  and 
you  having  the  dogma,  yet  wanting  the  faith,  may  have  no  justifi- 
cation. You  may  embrace,  and  with  fond  affection  too,  the  sound 
doctrines  upon  this  subject,  and  yet  not  by  any  faith  of  your  own 
have  actually  embraced  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  so  this 
doctrine  of  theology  may  be  of  as  little  avail  toward  the  peace  and 
)or  of  your  eternity,  as  any  doctrine  of  politics  or  of  philosophy  or 
of  agriculture.  .  .  .  All  that  ardour  and  earnestness  and  intoler- 
ance of  what  is  pronounced  a  damnable  canon,  which  are  so  often 
exhibited  in  theological  controversy,  may  often  be  resolved  into  the 
pride  of  argument,  the  impatience  of  defeat,  the  jealousy  of  other 
powers  and  other  understandings.  These  are  the  principles  which 
uphold  the  seal  and  strenuousuess  of  so  many  combatants  on  the 
arena  of  a  merely  secular  debate,  and  make  each  so  resolute  in  the. 
affirmation  and  defence  of  his  own  dogma«  And  on  no  other  prin- 
ciples may  you  have  taken  your  side  on  the  agitated  question  ot  our 
acceptance  with  God,  and  may  have  urged  it  with  the  most  intense 
affection  and  energy  that  their  acceptance  brings  upon  faith,  and 
upon  it  alone.  This  you  may  do,  and  yet  may  be  personally  without 
this  faith,  yourself  a  fierce  and  eager  partisan,  and  on  the  right  side 
too  of  this  evangelicaf  warfare — though  within  the  receptacles  of 
vour  moral  system,  there  be  nought  of  *  the  substance  of  things 
Loped  lor,*  and  nought  of  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." — Vol. 

XII.,  p.  4m. 


Bljlib's  Cbronolooical  Tables.    Revised  and  Enlai^ed.   BjJ.  W.  Rosse.    Bohn'a 
Scientific  Library.    1856. 

Both  the  publisher  and  the  editor  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
student ;  the  former  for  the  plan  and  arrangement,  the  latter  for  the 
painstaking  and  laborious  compilation  of  this  very  useful  work, 
which  is,  we  believe,  at  once  the  cheapest  and  most  complete  of  the 
kind  in  our  language.  In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  "  the  most 
trustworthy  authorities  in  our  own,  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
have  been  consulted,  mostly  in  the  originals.  .  .  The  Fasti  Hellenici 
and  Romani  of  Clinton  have  been  invaluable  guides ;  and  with  Usher 
and  Hales,  and  occasionally  Pausonias  and  Herodotus,  have  furnished 
the  chief  materials  for  the  chronology  of  Palestine  and  early  Qreece. 
.  .  .  The  early  dates  of  Some  have  been  supplied  by  comparing  Livy, 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  Niebuhr,  with  Clinton  and  other 
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chronologies.  For  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires,  Gibboir, 
Clinton  (till  a.d.  641),  Eckhel,  Niebuhr,  Heeren,  Finlaj,  and 
Koeppen,  ha?e  furnished  copiou»  material,  and  for  Gothic  Italy, 
Cassiodorus.  For  the  history  of  the  Saracens,  Ockley,  and  for  the 
Crusades,  Wilken,  bave  been  collated  with  Gibbon.  For  our  own 
country,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Bede,  Sharon  Turner,  Lappenberg, 
William  of  Malmsbury,  Hume  and  Smollett,  Burnet,  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  especially  the  Oxford  Chronological  Tables.  On  the 
History  of  the  Church,  information  has  been  principally  derived  from 
Neander's  History  of  Christianity,  Bankers  History  of  the  Popes, 
and  Biddle*8  Ecclesiastical  Chronology.  .  .  In  addition  to  these  main 
sources,  many  others  have  been  referred  to  as  occasion  required,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  pith  of  mcnre  than  one  hundred  volumes  of 
standard  excellence  has  been  compressed  into  these  page»."  A  com* 
panion  volume  will  be  published,  under  the  title  of  "A  Complete  Index 
of  Dates,''  in  which  all  that  i»  contained  in  the  tables,  with  much 
additional  matter,  will  be  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  form. 


Wild  Adventures  iw  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  beyond  the 
Boundaries  ;  with  Sketches  of  Life  at  the  Mining  Districts.  By  Frederio 
de  Brabant  Cooper.    Loadon  :  James  Blackwood.    1857. 

Mn.  CooPEB  describes  in  a  few  pleasant  pages  a  series  of  adventures 
which  he  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  the  Con  da- 
mine  River,  and  up  in  the  diggings  beyond  Melbourne.  A  shipwreck 
off  the  const  near  Cape  Bvron,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  worldly 
stores,  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  when  he  determined  to 
try  the  life  of  a  bushman  in  the  northern,  and  therefore  thinly  settled, 
districts  of  New  South  Wales.  He  accepted  the  friendly  offer  of  a 
Scotchman  to  become  overseer  of  a  sheep-walk ;  in  this  position  he 
saves  a  little  money,  the  more  rapidly  to  increase  which  Be  resolves 
to  set  up  on  his  own  account,  and  supply  the  Sydney  market  with 
cedar-tiraber.  An  accident,  however,  senas  him  to  tlie  hospital  at 
Brisbane.  In  the  meantime,  his  partner  in  timber-felling  decamps, 
taking  with  him  the  proceeds  of  their  joint  labours,  and  when  at  tne 
end  of  eight  or  nine  long  tedious  weeks  he  rises  from  his  sick  bed,  he 
finds  himself  penniless.  Travelling  once  more  into  the  interior  of 
the  bush,  Mr.  Frederic  de  Brabant  Cooper  becomes  a  superintendent 
of  cattle,  in  which  vocation  he  has  a  few  accounts  to  settle  with  the 
aboriginal  natives.  At  length,  rumours  from  the  gold-diggings  dis- 
turb his  pastoral  dreams ;  he  hastens  to  Sydney,  embarks  for  Mel- 
bourne, crosses  the  Keera  Plain,  and  is  soon  busy  with  the  busiest 
seeking  the  sparkling  mineral,  till  the  rain-season  setting  in,  he 
returns  to  the  sea-side,  poorer  than  when  he  left  it  for  the  moun- 
tains. Letters  awaiting  nis  arrival  at  Sydney  recall  him  to  Europe. 
Tlie  reader  will  find  in  this  small  volume  many  amusing  anecdotes 
and  an  interesting  sketch  of  bush-life  beyond  the  Borders. 
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Bermuda,  ▲  Colony,  a  Fortress,  and  a  Prison  ;  or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the 
Somen  laUmda    By  a  Field>Offic^.    London :  Longmana.    1857. 

A  PLEASUTG  sketch  of  life  and  manners  in  the  Bermuda  Islands  ia 
given  in  the  volume  of  a  Field- Officer.  These  islands  have  long^  been 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  delightfulness  of  the  clifnate, 
and  the  jlpeautv  oi  the  tiny  landscapes  in  which  they  abound.  In 
fact,  they  may  he  regarded  as  classic  soil,  since  Waller  has  illustrated 
their  natural  products  in  his  immortal  verse ;  Moore — unhappily 
in  -office  there  for  a  short  time — written  some  pretty  strains  to 
the  beauty  of  their  fair  ladies ;  and  commentators  undertaken  to  prove 
that  Sbakspcre  had  the  Bermuda  Isles  in  view  when  he  wrote  the 
*' Tempest,  and  banished  Prospero  and  his  charming  daughter  to 
undiscoverahle  shores.  The  reader  will  find  besides  a  sketchy  history 
of  the  islands  and  their  present  social  condition,  some  able  remarks 
on  the  Bermudas  as  a  naval  station  and  fortress  against  the  coast  of 
America;  whilst  those  curious  in  penal  questions  and  the  punish- 
ment and  reformation  of  our  criminals,  will  be  let  into  a  few  secrets 
about,  and  be  able  to  envy  the  "luxury*^  of,  convict  life  in  this 
delightful  cluster  of  "  gems  of  the  sea." 


DxcnoNART  OF  Latin  QUOTATIONS,  PROVERBS,  Maziks,  AND  MoTTOES,  Classical 
and  Medieval,  including  Law  Terms  and  Phrases,  with  a  Selection  of  Greek 
Quotations.  Edited  by  H.  T.  RUej,  B.A.,  late  of  Clare  HaU,  Cambridge. 
Pp.  558.    Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

This  collection  is  limited  to  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  amounting 
in  all  to  more  than  eight  thousand.  A  separate  volume  will  be 
devoted  to  those  in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German 
languages.  In  the  preface,  Mr.  Bohn  speaks  of  the  very  efficient 
assistance  of  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bohn,  who  has  been  a  coad- 
jutor throughout,  particularly  in  the  Greek  portion,  containing 
upwards  of  five  hundred  quotations.  We  scarcely  need  say  that  this 
volume  is  a  most  de^rable  wtde  mecum  for  all  students  and  literary 
men.  The  typographical  execution  is  worthy  of  the  established 
reputation  of  Messrs.  Childs's  press. 


Tbe  Works  or  Shakspere.    Vols.  XL  and  XII.    (Knight's  Cabinet  Edition.) 
W.  A;  R.  Chambers. 

Thxsi  two  volumes  complete  this  very  elegant  and  convenient  edi- 
tion. They  contain  the  Poems,  a  Life,  abridged  by  the  author  from 
Charles  Knight's  remarkable  volume  called  *'  William  Shakspere,  a 
Biography,"  and  having,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  all  the  recent, 
painstaking  judgment  and  love  of  the  subject  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  that  fascinating  narrative,  and  the  "  Studies,"  containing 
the  curious  "  History  of  Opinion  on  tbe  Writings  of  Shakspere," 
compiled  by  the  same  indefatigable  hand.  The  volumes  are  got  up 
with  the  neatneds  and  elegance  which  are  characteristic  of  all  the 
publications  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers. 
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Akt.  I. —MICHAEL  ANQELO  AND  HIS  CONTEM- 

PORARIES. 

The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  BuonarroH ;  with  Translations  of  many 
of  his  Poems  and  Letters,  Also  Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  JSaphael, 
and  nttoria  Cohnna,  By  John  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S. 
In  Two  Vols.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  G-reen,  Longmans, 
&  Boberta.     1857. 

There  are  mighty  agencies  in  the  physical  world,  which  have 
not  only  temporarily  marked  the  place  where  their  manifesta- 
tions have  occurred,  but  have  likewise  stamped  their  impress 
upon  them  to  endure  for  ever;  and  so,  too,  in  the  world  of 
mind,  there  are  master-spirits  which  have  not  only  exercised  a 
mighty  influence  upon  their  own  age  and  country,  but  have 
also  defied  the  power  of  time ;  and  are,  even  now,  exerting  over 
the  human  intellect  a  more  extensive  dominion  than  that  which 
they  possessed  over  their  own  contemporaries.    Among  these — 

**  Dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns,** 

none  deserve  a  loftier  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  few 
have  had  greater  influence  upon  succeeding  ages,  than  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti.  The  architect  of  St.  Peter's —the  skilful 
engineer  whose  efforts  almost  saved  Florence  in  her  last 
struggle  for  freedom — ^the  designer  of  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa, 
whose  appearance  marked  an  era  in  Art — ^the  painter  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  whence  generation  after  generation  of  artists 
have  since  drawn  inspiration — the  sculptor  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Medici,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.  —  the    author  of 
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many  a  graceful  madrigal  and  thoughtful  sonnet — the  great 
Florentine  possessed  a  comprehensiveness  and  universality  of 
genius,  to  which  the  whole  of  history  can  scarcely  furnish 
a  parallel.  In  him,  vigour  and  originality  of  conception  and 
matchless  fertility  of  imagination,  were  combined  with  energy 
of  purpose  and  imwearied  application.  Solitary,  self-sustained, 
incorruptible,  incapable  of  truckling  or  flattery,  he  stands  forth, 
a  prominent  example  of  a  true  man  in  the  midst  of  a  profligate 
and  degenerate  age.  Often  misrepresented,  disappointed, 
undervalued,  compelled  to  waste  some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  works  unworthy  of  him,  by  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy 
of  his  employers,  he  never  gave  way  to  idle  complaints,  or  sunk 
into  unmanly  inaction;  Art  was  his  mistress,  to  whom  his 
thoughts  were  unceasingly  directed,  and  whose  smiles  consoled 
him  for  the  frowns  or  neglect  of  his  patrons.  Of  such  a  man 
we  can  scarcely  have  too  many  biographies.  That  at  present 
before  us,  is  most  carefully  compiled,  written  in  a  clear  and 
pleasing  style,  and,  besides  the  ]iie  of  the  hero,  includes  clever 
sketches  of  his  principal  contemporaries,  such  as  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  Savonarola,  Raphael,  Yittoria  Colonna,  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Marchioness  of  Pesciu*a,  and  many  other 
distinguished  historical  personages. 

Mr.  Harford  thus  sets  forth  the  objects  at  which  he  has  aimed 
in  adding  another  to  the  already  numerous  lives  of  the  many- 
sided  Tuscan: — 

"  The  claims  of  Michael  Angelo  to  admiration  as  an  artist,  have 
been  forcibly  pourtrayed  by  numerous  writers;  but  his  great 
qualities  as  a  man,  present  a  wide  field  for  further  illustration.  It 
has  been  my  aim  throughout  the  following  biography,  fully  to  do 
justice  to  him  in  each  of  these  capacities.  And,  though  it  may 
appear  difficult  to  add  to  the  force  of  all  that  a  Flaxman  and  a 
Eeynolds,  a  Lomazzo  and  a  Fuseli,  have  so  ably  written  upon  the 
characteristics  of  his  art,  I  trust  it  may  be  found  that  the  subject  is 
not  wholly  exhausted,  but  that  writers  following  in  their  traiu  may 
be  able  to  glean  precious  materials  in  the  same  field  of  criticism. 
My  aim  throughout  these  volumes  has  been  to  render  them  interest- 
iug,  not  only  to  the  artist,  but  to  general  readers,  and  to  the  literary 
world,  by  developing  Michael  Angelo's  character,  artistic  and  social, 
political  and  religious ;  and  by  proving  him  to  have  been  in  each  of 
these  particulars  equally  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration.  His 
social  character,  it  is  true,  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  his  biogra- 

})hers  Condivi  and  Vasari,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  intimate 
riendship,  and  published  their  memoirs  of  him  in  his  own  life-time. 
These  pages  will  be  found  to  combine  all  the  most  interesting  facts 
recorded  by  them,  as  well  as  much  matter  collected  from  other 
sources." 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Harford*8  volumes  fulfil  the 
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promises  thus  made,  and  present  a  full  and  most  able  delineation 
of  the  brilliant  career  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  long  life 
extended  from  1474  to  1563,  and  whose  mental  powers  con- 
tinued unimpaired  even  in  his  ninetieth  year.  The  principal 
incidents  of  his  life  are  too  generally  known  to  require  recapitu- 
lation,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  bringing 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  and 
eloquent  passages  in  Mr.  Harford's  work  relating  to  the  great 
artist  and  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries. 

The  ruling  passion  was  never  more  strongly  displayed  in 
early  youth  tnsm  in  the  case  of  Michael  Angelo.  Descended 
from  the  noble  family  of  the  Counts  of  Canossa,  his  father 
esteemed  it  a  disgrace  that  his  son  should  become  an  artist, 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  fondness  for  drawing,  prohibited 
him  from  using  the  pencil,  and  had  even  recourse  to  severe 
personal  chastisement ;  but  all  in  vain ;  and  the  father  was  at 
length  obliged  to  yield,  though  with  a  very  bad  grace,  to  this 
scion  of  the  Counts  of  Canossa  following  art  as  a  profession. 
The  abilities  of  Michael  Angelo  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  the  youth  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  San  Marco ;  where,  in  his  ardour  to  excel,  he  pur- 
sued his  professional  studies  even  on  holidays,  and  often  far  into 
the  silent  hours  of  the  night.  While  Michael  Angelo  studied 
at  Florence,  he  had  the  privilege  of  associating  on  intimate  terms 
with  some  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age,  such 
as  Politian  and  Pico  di  Miranaala.  Lorenzo  was  a  great  patron 
of  Greek  literature,  and  two  young  Englishmen,  named  Grocyn 
and  Colet,  afterwards  distinguished  promoters  of  Greek  learn- 
ing in  their  own  country,  obtained  their  knowledge  of  it  at 
Florence  :— 

"The  torch  of  Greek  learning,"  says  Mr.  Harford,  "which  to  the 
honour  of  England,  has  so  long  emitted  a  pure  and  steadfast  light  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam,  was  thus  derived  to  her  from 
those  of  the  Amo,  beneath  the  auspices  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and 
Politian.  Such,  however,  is  the  power  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  that 
great  opposition  was  made  to  the  first  attempts  of  English  scholars 
to  introduce  Greek  letters  into  our  two  Universities.  The  facetious 
pen  of  Sir  Thomas  More  denominated  the  two  parties  at  Oxford  for 
and  against  the  new  study,  as  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  so  bitter  was 
their  mutual  animosity,  that  they  actually  came  to  blows,  the  watch- 
word of  the  opposing  faction  being,  *  Cave  a  Graecis,  ne  Hereticus 
fias.'  When  Erasmus  visited  Oxford,  this  prejudice  was  on  the 
decline ;  but  it  continued  so  strong  at  Cambridge,  that  he  lectured 
on  Chrysostom  to  empty  benches ;  and  severe  penalties  were  even 
denounced  against  any  one  who  should  be  detected  as  having  a 
Greek  Testament  in  his  possession." 
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In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Platonic  Academy,  founded  at  Florence  by  Co^o  de'  Medici, 
will  be  found,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  these  modem 
Platonists.  Michael  Angelo  used  to  frequent  the  meetings  of 
this  Academy,  and  his  poetrypi^^^  ^ow  deeply  he  was  imbued 
with  its  docmnes ;  and  Mr.  Harford  thinks,  that  their  influence 
is  also  to  be  traced  in  his  artistic  works,  inducing  a  lofty 
idealism,  a  love  of  allegory,  and  mystical  views  of  nature  and 
art.  The  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  1492,  was  a  great 
blow  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  long  continued  deeply  to  lament 
him,  but  found  a  refuge  from  his  grief  in  unceasing  application 
to  his  professional  studies.  About  this  time,  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  distinguished.  He  was  intimate  with  the  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Santo  Spirito,  and  executed  for  its  church  a 
Crucifix  in  wood  of  somewhat  less  than  the  natural  size.  The 
prior,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  talents,  furnished  him 
with  an  apartment  in  which  to  pursue  his  anatomical  studies. 
On  first  handling  the  dissecting  knife,  however,  his  nervous 
system  was  so  powerfully  affected  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
for  ever  abandon  it.  But  his  resolute  will  and  unquenchable 
desire  to  render  himself  a  complete  master  of  the  science  of 
design  came  to  his  aid,  and,  at  length,  enabled  him  to  overcome 
his  repugnance.  Subjects  were  frequently  supplied  him  from 
the  hospital  of  the  monastery ;  and,  ultimately,  ne  became  able 
to  handle  the  knife  with  surgical  indifference  and  precision. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best- written 
parts  of  Mr.  Harford's  work,  the  history  of  Savonarola,  that 
fearless  and  single-minded,  but  ill-starred  precursor  of  the 
Reformation,  who,  for  some  years,  exercised  in  Florence  a  power 
as  great  as  that  afterwards  exercised  by  Calvin  in  Geneva. 
Michael  Angelo  had  a  great  friendship  for  this  extraordinary 
man,  regarded  his  character  with  affectionate  veneration,  and 
in  his  later  years,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of 
Savonarola  were  his  favourite  study.  Both  the  monk  and  the 
artist  were  ardently  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  which 
the  former  fell,  and  the  latter  long  afl;erwards  nobly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  when  appointed  commissary-general  of  the 
fortifications  of  Florence,  against  the  attacks  of  the  ImperiaUsts, 
in  1529.  Savonarola  was  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1452.  He  was  of 
noble  extraction,  and  being  destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
had  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, evinced  a  decided  preference  for  the  study  of  theology* ; 
and  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  his  relations,  secretly  quitted  the 
paternal  roof  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  joined  himself  to 
a  Dominican  fraternity  at  Bologn*.     His  first  appearance  as  a 
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preacher  at  Florence  took  place  in  1483,  when  owing  to  a 
natural  difficulty  of  articulation,  he  entirely  failed.  XJndis- 
couraged,  however,  he  persevered  for  a  year,  like  the  great 
orator  of  Greece,  in  trying  to  overcome  this  defect,  and  succeeded 
so  well  that,  being  appointed  in  1486,  to  preach  at  Brescia,, 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  was  apparent.  From  this  time,  his 
preaching  was  distinguished  by  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a 
reformer.  He  denounced  the  vices  of  the  age,  the  luxury  and 
profligacy  of  nobles,  and  priests,  and  cardinals,  and  even 
ventured  to  point  to  Rome  as  the  mystic  Babylon,  and  mother 
of  abominations.  In  1491,  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  San  Marco  in  Florence,  and  soon  became 
the  most  popular  preacher  in  the  city ;  crowds  flocking  to  hear 
him  from  the  neighbouring  villages  as  well  as  from  the  town 
itself: — 

"  Many  of  the  tradesmen,"  says  Mr.  Harford,  "  forbore  to  open 
their  shops  till  after  the  morning  preaching  was  over,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  hospitality  to  such  of  the 
peasants  as  had  come  in  from  a  great  distance,  ana  needed  refresh- 
ment. Even  during  the  rigours  of  winter,  the  area  in  front  of  San 
Marco  was  thronged,  long  before  the  doors  were  opened^  by  a  multi- 
tude of  devotees,  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  places.  The  people 
hung  upon  his  lips  with  intense  interest,  for  he  addressed  them  with 
a  fervour,  an  affection,  and  a  fidelity  which  they  had  never  before 
witnessed,  and  which  deeply  touched  their  consciences  and  their 
hearts.  An  increased  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  a 
remarkable  reformation  of  life  and  manners,  gradually  became  the 
visible  consequences  of  Savonarola's  preaching." 

Savonarola,  as  Mr.  Harford  justly  observes,  was  not  the  first 
Italian  who  had  denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  papacy.  Petrarch,  a  century  before,  in  his 
"  Epistles  sine  tittilo,"  and  in  three  of  his  Sonnets,  spoke  of  the 
Romish  Court  at  Avignon,  as  the  western  Babylon,  a  sink  of 
iniquity,  a  hell  upon  earth ;  and  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII., 
and  Alexander  Vl.,  the  successors  of  the  popes  denounced  by 
Petrarch,  and  under  whom  the  youth  and  manhood  of  Savonarola 
were  passed,  were  equally  vicious  and  imprincipled,  and  disgraced 
their  position  by  the  most  shameless  profligacy  and  the  darkest 
crimes.  These  roused  the  zeal  of  Savonarola,  and  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  courage  of  a  simple  monk  carrying  out  his 
reforms  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  the  face  of  all  Italy. 
Ix)renzo  de'  Medici — although  he  and  Savonarola  worked  m 
diflferent  ways,  the  one  trying  to  divert  the  Florentines  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  thinking  of  their  lost  liberties,  the  other 
striving  to  reform  their  min£  and  lead  them  heavenwards — 
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had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  fidelity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
Dominican  monk,  that  he  sent  for  him  when  on  his  deathbed, 
and  listened  in  the  most  devout  manner  to  his  prayers  and 
exhortations.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  Savonarola 
was  applied  to,  by  the  members  of  the  new  government,  to  point 
out  the  measures  best  adapted  to  the  present  crisis.  This  he 
did  in  an  eloquent  address,  and  concluded  by  exhorting  the 
citizens :  1  st.  To  do  whatever  they  resolved  upon  in  the  fear  of 
God.  2.  To  act  on  a  patriotic  preference  of  public  to  private 
interests.  3.  To  promulgate  a  general  amnesty ;  and  4th.  To 
fix  the  government  on  a  popular  basis.  Thus  placed  in  an 
elevated  and  commanding  position,  the  subsequent  mistakes  of 
Savonarola  were  the  consequences  of  a  misdirected  zeal  for 
good  and  great  objects,  not  of  any  selfish  or  unworthy  motives. 
5lr.  Harford  gives  several  specimens  of  Savonarola's  powers  as 
a  preacher,  which  will  be  found  very  generally  interesting,  from 
their  fervour,  boldness,  and  just  views  of  Christian  truth.  The 
indignation  of  the  papal  court  against  this  unscrupulous  reformer 
was  unbounded,  and  his  own  rashness  at  length  enabled  them 
to  efiect  his  destruction.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Carnival 
into  a  religious  ceremony,  of  which  mystic  dances  and  sacred 
songs  formed  a  part,  the  whole  scene  being  strongly  tinged  by 
fanaticism.  He  induced  the  citizens  to  give  up  indecorous 
books,  pictures,  and  objects  of  extravagant  luxury,  and  resolved, 
during  the  Carnival  of  1497,  upon  making  a  holocaust  of  the 
various  ofiending  objects,  which  is  thus  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Harford : — 

"  A  pyramidal  scaffold  was  erected  for  this  purpose  in  the  public 
place,  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Seignory,  At  its  base  were  to  be 
seen  false  beards  and  hair,  masquerading  dresses,  cards  and  dice, 
mirrors  and  perfumery,  beads  and  trinkets  of  various  sorts ;  higher 
up  were  arranged  books  and  drawings,  busts  and  portraits  of  the 
most  celebrHted  Florentine  beauties;  and  even  pictures  by  great 
artists,  condemned  in  many  instances,  on  very  insufficient  grounds, 
as  indecorous  or  irreligious.  Even  Fr^  Bartolomeo,  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  that,  or  of  any  age,  was  so  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiabm  of  the  moment,  as  to  bring  his  life-academy  studies  to  be 
consumed  on  this  pyre,  forgetful  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  studies, 
he  could  never  himself  have  risen  above  low  mediocrity,  nor  such 
painters  as  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  ever  have  been  trained  to 
glory.  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  like  himself,  a  devoted  follower  of  Savona- 
rola, did  the  same.  It  was  thus  that  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
lofhr  eloquence,  full  of  zeal  also  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity,  was  betrayed  by  monkish  extravagance 
into  an  indiscriminating  warfare  against  taste  and  genius.  The  pile 
thus  constructed  was  set  fire  to  by  the  enthusiastic  procession, 
amidst  hymns  and  acclamationB ;  and  its  Ytlne  may  be  judged  of  by 
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the  fact,  that  a  merchant  of  Venice  offered  to  purchase  the  whole  at 
the  price  of  20,000  crowns." 

From  this  time  the  influence  of  Savonarola  appears  to  have 
declined,  but  not  his  reforming  zeal,  and  denunciations  of 
papal  corruption,  which,  at  last,  induced  the  infamous 
Alexander  Vl.,  to  determine  on  effecting  his  destruction.  An 
interdict  and  exconmiunication  was  suspended  over  Florence, 
the  partisans  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  Komish  Court  obtained 
an  ascendancy  in  her  councils,  and  the  spot  where  the  dauntless 
monk  was  arrested  is  stilL  pointed  out  in  the  beautiful  library 
of  8an  Marco.  His  arrest  was  inmiediately  notified  to  the  pope, 
wbo  dispatched  two  judges  from  Borne  to  try,  or  rather  to  con- 
demn, him.  Savonarola  was  put  to  the  torture  in  its  severest 
form,  and  the  extremity  of  pain  wrung  from  him  admissions 
retracted  as  soon  as  the  torture  ceased.  After  passing  a  month 
in  prison,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  strangled  and  burnt,  along  with 
his  disciples,  Pescia  and  MarafE  Sylvestre,  which  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1498,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  martyrs  was  afterwards  cast  into  the  Amo.  The  deport- 
ment of  Savonarola  was  calm  to  the  end ;  and  his  last  words  to 
his  confessor  were  "Pray  for  me,  and  tell  my  friends  not  to  be 
discouraged  at  my  death,  but  to  continue  steadfast  in  my 
doctrine,  and  to  live  in  peace." 

During  the  period  of  Savonarola's  power  in  Florence,  Michael 
Angelo  had  paid  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  had  executed  his 
Bacchus,  and  the  Ghroup  of  the  PietA,  now  in  St  Peter's. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  celebrity  which  the  last  of  these  great 
works  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.  Poets  celebrated  its  merits,  artists  multiplied 
studies  from  it,  and  its  author  was  henceforth  regarded  as  the 
first  of  living  sculptors.  In  1502,  he  revisited  Florence,  having 
received  a  conmiission  to  execute  a  colossal  statue  from  a  great 
block  of  marble  which  had  long  lain  neglected  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  From  this,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, he  sculptured  his  celebrated  *'  David,"  whicli  now  stands 
in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio.  About  this  time, 
he  also  painted  a  Holy  Family  for  Angelo  Doni,  and  designed 
the  famous  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  in  competition  with  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Each  artist  selected  his  subject  from  the  wars  between 
Florence  and  Pisa.  Leonardo  chose  a  cavalry  encounter;  his 
youthful  competitor  a  company  of  infantry  surprised  by  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy  whilst  bathing  in  the  Arno.  In 
Michael  Angelo's  cartoon  the  figures  were  of  the  size  of  life, 
drawn  in  black  chalk,  the  shadows  being  in  brown,  and  the 
lights  in  different  degreea  of  white.     Benvenuto  Cellini  thus 
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9peaks  of  these  two  great  works :  ''  While  these  cartoons  thus 
hung  opposite  to  each  other,  they  formed  the  school  of  the 
world.  Although  the  divine  Michael  Angelo  afterwards  painted 
the  great  chapel  of  Pope  Julius,  he  never  again  fully  realized 
the  force  of  these,  his  earlier  studies." 

Michael  Angelo  was  drawn  from  his  literary  and  artistic 
pursuits  at  Florence — where  he  assiduously  studied  the  Tuscan 
poets,  and  especially  Dante,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  design --by  the 
invitation  of  Pope  Julius  II.»  who  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  intrust  to  him  the  execution  of  his  mausoleum.  The 
fiery  old  pontiff  and  the  haughty  independent  sculptor  had 
many  differences ;  and  at  length  the  latter,  indignant  at  the 
studied  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  fled  from  Home  to 
Florence,  and  resumed  his  labours  upon  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa. 
He  was,  however,  induced  to  return,  and  was  received  by  the 
pope  with  distinguished  consideration.  He  returned  to  llome 
in  1508,  and  soon  after,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  pope,  but 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  undertook  the  painting  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  he  completed  entirely  with 
his  own  hand,  and  which  occupied  him  for  nearly  two  years. 
Of  this  magnificent  ^ork,  Mr.  Harford  remarks : — 

"  Michael  Angelo  stands  single  and  alone,  no  less  in  the  force  and 
spirit  of  his  execution,  than  in  the  CTandeur  of  his  conceptions. 
Never  was  pencil  more  obedient  than  his  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
intellect.  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  mounting,  by  means 
of  temporary  scaffolding,  nearer  to  these  awful  Titanic  forms  of 
prophets  and  sybils,  who  look  down  like  another  race  of  beings  from 
their  lofty  seats,  or  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  mirrors 
to  bring  them  beneath  the  eye,  never  fail  to  be  smitten  with  admira- 
tion at  the  dash  and  vigour  of  each  stroke,  and  not  less  at  its 
certaintv  and  truth.  On  a  fine  day,  aids  like  these  will  ensure  to 
the  artist  and  the  amateur  impressions  of  indelible  wonder  and 
delight,  at  the  originality  of  this  great  artist's  mind  and  style ;  a 
style  in  which  the  relief  of  sculpture  appears  to  blend  with  the  rich- 
ness and  clair-obscur  of  painting." 

Those  who  wish  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  composition 
and  painting  of  the  Sistine  ceiling,  will  find  it  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Mr.  Harford's  first  volume,  who  thus  eloquently  sums 
up  his  elaborate  description  : — 

"  The  grand  works  of  creation — ^the  primeval  history  of  roan — the 
entry  of  sin  into  Paradise— the  curse  which  it  brought  on  this  fair 
creation,  and  its  awful  consequences — the  reversal  of  that  curse,  and 
the  re-entry  of  life  and  immortality  through  the  Gospel^the  initia- 
tory preparation  for  the  incarnation  of  that  divine  Bedeemer  to 
whom  fdl  the  prophets  bear  witness,  and  to  whom  at  length  every 
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Imee  thall  bow — such  are  the  great  subjects  chosen  by  Michael 
Angelo  to  employ  his  creative  pencil.  We  are  carried  back  to  the 
patriarchal  age,  to  the  mystic  age  of  prophecy  and  poetry ;  and  we 
nave  also  before  us  a  magnificent  display  of  the  mighty  energies  of 
physical  force  and  industry.  Sublimity  of  sentiment  and  unrivalled 
powers  of  design,  undebased  by  any  aclmixture  of  puerile  supersti- 
tion, here  reign  and  triumph." 

That  selfish  and  unprincipled  voluptuary,  I-<eo  X.,  whose 
name  has  come  down  to  posterity  encircled  by  a  halo  of  false 
riorv,  succeeded  the  fiery  old  soldier-pope,  Julius  II.  He  sent 
tor  Michael  Angelo  as  an  architect,  in  order  to  employ  him  in 
building  a  magnificent  fa9ade  for  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Florence,  whiwi  contained  the  ashes  of  many  of  the  family  of 
the  Medici.  In  consequence  of  this  commission,  the  great  artist 
was  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  quarries  of  Seravizza,  where 
five  or  six  of  the  b^t  years  of  his  life  were  consumed  in  making 
roads  and  raising  marbles ;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  undertakine 
was  abandoned  by  the  capricious  pope,  whose  patronage  proved 
to  Michael  Angelo  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life. 

In  1527  took  place  the  terrible  sack  of  Home  by  the  lawless 
bands  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon ;  and,  in  1529,  the  Imperial 
army  encamped  before  Florence.  The  citizens  had  for  some 
time  been  aware  of  the  impending  struggle,  and  had  made 
preparations  to  meet  it.  Towards  the  close  of  1528,  they 
appointed  Michael  Angelo  commissary-general  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, in  which  post  he  displayed  transcendent  abilities  as  an 
engineer.  His  first  care  was  an  attentive  inspection  of  the 
fortifications,  and  the  execution  of  all  essential  repairs ;  his 
next  was  to  place  the  walls  and  fortress  of  San  Miniato,  as 
commanding  the  city,  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  and  to  add 
to  their  security  by  new  works  and  bastions.  This  he  accom- 
plished with  so  much  scientific  skill,  that,  in  after  times,  the 
celebrated  French  engineer,  Vauban,  devoted  considerable  time 
to  their  examination,  and  made  accurate  drawings  of  them. 
His  labours  were,  however,  futile.  There  was  treachery  within 
as  well  as  the  foe  without ;  and  Malatesta  Baglioni,  the  Floren- 
tine general,  introducing  the  enemy  within  the  bastions  of  the 
Roman  gate,  nothing  was  left  but  to  surrender;  and  so,  in 
August,  1530,  fell  the  liberties  of  Florence.  A  general  amnesty, 
with  certain  exceptions,  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but,  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  this 
was  afterwards  violated,  and  the  scafiblds  ran  red  with  the 
blood  of  some  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  Florence.  Michael 
Angelo  was  among  those  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty. 
He  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  for  some  time,  and  was  at 
length  pardoned  by  the  pope,  who  wished  to  employ  him  on 
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the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  for  which  he  executed  the  tombs  of 
the  Medici,  where  are  the  celebrated  statues  of  Giuliano  ant  I 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  the  no  less  famous  allegorical  figures  of 
Aurora  and  Twilight,  Day  and  Night. 

The  mausoleum  of  Julius  11. ,  Michael  Angelo's  first  papal 
commission,  which  had  given  him  such  constant  anxiety,  and 
about  which  he  had  suffered  so  many  disappointments,  was  at 
length  finished  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  erected  in  the  church  of 
San  Pietro-in-Vinculis.    It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Harford : — 

"  Not  having  been  originally  destined  for  its  present  locality,  it 
very  naturally  appears  quite  out  of  place.  It  is  too  lofty  and  vast  in 
its  dimensions  lor  the  size  and  height  of  the  church.  The  object 
which  principally  strikes  the  eye,  on  approaching  it,  is  the  colossal 
statue  of  Moses ;  not  placed  according  to  the  artist's  original  plan, 
on  an  elevated  platform  in  composition  with  various  figures  of 
Prophets  and  Virtues,  but  singly  and  alone  in  the  centre  of  the 
fa9ade  of  the  mausoleum,  and  close  to  the  eye.  It  is  some  time 
before  the  spectator  discovers,  what  ought  to  have  been  a  leading 
object,  the  sarcophagus  and  reclining  form  of  Pope  Julius  on  the 
second  stage  of  the  monument.  It  was  the  work  of  Maso  dal  Bosco, 
but  is  devoid  of  dignity  or  effect.  On  each  side  of  the  Moses,  in 
niches,  are  two  statues  emblematic  of  Active  and  Contemplative  Life. 
The  idea  is  borrowed  from  Dante.  They  were  designed  and  finished 
by  Michael  Angolo  himself,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  his  sculpture. 
Active  Life,  imder  the  appellation  of  Leah,  holds  a  mirror  in  her 
hand,  signifying  that  our  actions  ought  to  be  the  result  of  reflection  ; 
in  the  other  hand  is  a  wreath  of  flowers,  the  symbol  of  cheerfulness. 
Contemplative  Life,  under  the  name  of  Kachel,  indicates  by  the  bent 
knee,  by  the  upraised  head  and  eye,  that  her  wrapt  soul  is  mounting 
heavenwards.  Above  the  sarcophagus  is  a  Virgin  and  Child,  from 
the  design  of  Buonarroti,  by  Settignano.  The  child  holds  a  little 
bird  in  its  hand,  and  is  a  model  of  grace  and  sweetness.  Imme- 
diately above  the  statues  of  Active  and  Contemplative  Life,  are  two 
figures  of  a  Prophet  and  a  Sibyl  by  Montelupo,  with  which  Michael 
Angelo  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  The  entablature  of  the  tomb  is 
flanked  on  each  side  of  the  Moses,  and  at  its  extremities,  by  termini, 
and  is  further  adorned  by  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  by  two  marble 
candelabras.  The  whole  looks  less  like  a  monument  to  the  honour 
of  Julius  II.  than  to  that  of  Moses.*' 

In  1533,  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  desire  of  Paul  III.,  com- 
menced his  famous  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Its  design 
and  execution  cost  him  eight  years  of  assiduous  application  and 
severe  labour,  and  it  was  finwy  opened  to  public  view  at  the 
Christmas  festival  of  1541,  when  Michael  Angelo  was  in  his 
sixty- eighth  year.  Before  the  painting  was  quite  finished,  the 
pope  came  to  view  it,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  attendants, 
among  them  his  master  of  ceremonies^  Biagio  da  Cesenai  a 
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graye  and  grand  old  gentleman,  far  more  alive  to  breaches  of 
etiquette  than  to  wonders  of  Art.  He  was  terribly  scandalized 
at  the  number  of  naked  figures  that  met  his  view,  and  pro- 
nounced them  more  suitable  for  the  walls  of  a  bagnio  than  for 
those  of  a  pope's  chapel.  Unlucky  man  I  Michael  Angelo  had 
heard  and  remembered ;  and  never  was  poor  master  of  cere- 
monies so  punished.  On  the  pope's  departure,  he  seized  his 
pencil,  and  gave  to  the  countenance  of  Minos  (a  huge  monster 
with  a  sweeping  tail,  bowing  amidst  a  crowd  of  demons)  so 
perfect  a  resemblance  to  Biagio,  that  no  one  could  possibly 
mistake  the  likeness.  The  painter's  revenge  soon  became 
known,  and  created  much  merriment ;  but  the  indignant  master 
sought  the  pope,  and  complained  of  the  insult  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  "Where  has  he  placed  you P"  said  the 
amused  pontiff.  "In  hell,"  replied  poor  fiiagio."  "Alas! 
then,"  replied  the  Pope,  "  I  can  do  nothing  for  you ;  had  he 
placed  you  in  purgatory  I  might  have  delivered  you,  but  in  hell 
there  is  no  redemption." 

In  his  seventy-first  year,  Michael  Angelo  painted,  in  the 
Pauline  Chapel,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter.  These,  the  last  works  of  his  pencil,  were  com- 
pleted when  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five. 
As  compared  with  the  free  and  grand  pencilling  of  his  works  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  their  execution  is  deficient  in  spirit  and 
energy.  "  They  may  be  regarded,"  says  Mr.  Harford,  "  as 
forming  the  Odyssey  of  his  art."  Behind  the  great  altar  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence  is  still  to  be  seen  a  marble  group,  the 
last  piece  of  sculpture  touched  by  the  great  Florentine.  The 
subject  is  the  Dead  Christ  supported  by  the  Virgin  Mother,  to 
whom  another  female  figure  is  ministering,  and  Nicodemus  is 
introduced  near  them  in  a  standing  posture.  Owing  to  the 
intractableness  of  the  marble,  this  group  was  never  completed. 
The  following  graphic  account  has  been  left  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  energy  and  certainty  with  which  Michael  Angelo  wielded 
his  chisel : — 

"  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  Michael  Angelo  at  work  after  he  had 
parsed  his  sixtieth  year,  and  although  he  was  not  very  robust,  he  cut 
away  as  many  scales  from  a  block  of  very  hard  marble  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  as  three  young  sculptors  would  have  effected  in  three  or 
four  hours — a  thing  almost  incredible  to  one  who  had  not  actually 
witnessed  it.  Such  was  the  impetuosity  and  fire  with  which  he 
pun«ued  his  labour,  that  I  almost  thought  the  whole  work  must  have 
gone  to  pieces;  with  a  single  stroke  he  brought  down  frafi^ments 
three  or  four  fingers  thick,  and  so  close  upon  his  mark,  that,  had  he 
passed  it,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  there  would  have  been  a 
danger  of  ruining  the  whole." 

The  magnificent  fabric  of  St.  Peter's  was  the  work  of  Michael 
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Angelo's  old  age ;  for  he  was  only  appointed  architect  on  the 
death  of  San  Gallo  in  1546,  when  he  was  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age.  In  contrast  with  the  design  of  his  predecessor, 
whose  defects  he  had  clearly  pointed  out,  he  formed  a  new 
plan,  simple  and  majestic,  a  model  of  which  he  executed  in 
fifteen  days,  at  an  expense  of  only  twenty-five  scudi.  It 
exhibited  a  single  order  of  108  feet,  of  a  magnitude  unexampled 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  times ;  for  the  order  of  the  great  Temple 
of  Baalbec,  the  loftiest  of  antiquity,  is  only  eighty-one  feet. 
This  order  he  surmounted  by  an  attic  of  thirty-two  feet,  making 
the  front  altogether  140  feet  high.  Thus,  to  a  gigantic  design 
he  superadded  gigantic  features  appropriate  to  its  colossal 
dimensions,  and  imposing  by  real  magnitude  as  well  as  by 
quantity  and  numbers.  He  also  restored  the  church  to  the 
Greek  cross, — a  form  best  adapted  to  give  prominence  and  effect 
to  its  grand  and  central  feature,  the  magnificent  dome,  whether 
viewed  from  within  or  without.  This  design  was  approved  of 
by  the  pope,  and,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  the  great 
sculptor  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  architect  of  St. 
Peters.  In  the  patent  appointing  him  to  this  oflSce,  he 
demanded  and  obtained  the  insertion  of  his  refusal  of  all  salur)' 
for  his  great  work,  and,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  hi8 
superintendence,  he  never  received  a  single  farthing.  He  at 
length  achieved  the  magnificent  conception  of  Brumaiit4%  of 
elevating  the  Pantheon  m  the  air,  and  produced  a  cupola  fur 
surpassing  that  of  Florence  in  height  and  magnificence,  and 
transcending  it  no  less  in  the  beauty  both  of  its  external  and 
internal  curve  In  this  reqpeot,  indeed,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter*s 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed : — 

"  He  planted  it,"  says  Mr.  Harford,  **  upon  an  elevated  tambour, 
and  in  place  of  the  unbroken  peristyle  oi  Bramante,  he  intn>diirtMi 
on  the  side  of  each  window  (sixteen  in  number)  piers  encircled  with 
coupled  columns,  the  summits  of  which  were  destined  to  be  adorned 
with  statues  of  prophets  and  apo«tles  from  his  own  designi*.  That 
magical  play  of  light  and  shaaow  upon  the  cupola  of  bt.  Peter* m, 
which  charms  the  cje  of  the  spectator  throughout  the  day,  it*  a 
consequence  of  these  advancing  piers,  and  the  present  efiV^t  would 
be  greatly  heightened  if  the  statuest,  as  seen  on  his  model,  had 
actually  been  mtroduced.  The  corresponding  piers  on  the  minor 
domes  were  also  to  have  been  adorned  with  statues.  The  interior 
sections  of  the  cupola  correspond  with  thone  of  the  exterior;  the 
linear  graces  of  the  roof  being  repeated,  and  coupled  pilasters  within 
answering  to  the  coupled  columns  without.  The  Untem  is  sin^^ularly 
elegant,  and  was  constructed  with  only  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
original  model." 

Unfortunately,  Michael  Anselo's  plan  of  the  Greek  cross  was 
departed  horn.    Pope  Paul   Y.  authoriied  Carlo  Madema  to 
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violate  the  original  plan  by  the  elongation  of  the  entrance  nave. 
Had  the  great  artist  s  scheme  of  the  Greek  cross  been  adhered 
to,  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  on  entering  the  church,  would  at 
once  have  been  struck  by  the  sublimity  of  the  dome,  and  by  the 
fine  arrangement  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  fabric  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  Carlo  Maderna's  alteration  entirely  frustrated 
the  possibility  of  any  such  efiect,  by  placing  the  opening  into 
the  dome  at  such  a  distance  from  the  entrance  portal  as  scarcely 
to  allow  of  its  being  visible ;  and  it  was  still  more  fatal  to  the 
external  beauty  of  the  building,  for  the  cupola,  on  approaching 
the  grand  fa9ade,  is  cut  through  in  perspective  by  its  upper 
story,  and  is,  therefore,  half  concealed  from  the  eye,  instead  of 
triumphing  as  the  sublime  and  presiding  feature  of  the  whole 
edifice.  Another  most  unfortunate  departure  firom  the  plan  of 
Michael  Angelo,  has  been  the  substitution  of  the  present 
encumbered  fa9ade,  frittered  and  broken  into  a  number  of 
parts,  for  the  grand  portico  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon,  which 
presented  a  design  of  unexampled  boldness  and  magnificence. 
Mr.  Harford  supplies  two  careful  drawings  of  St.  Peter's — as 
Michael  Angelo  designed  it,  and  as  it  now  appears — which  show 
far  better  than  any  description  how  much  the  world  has  lost 
by  these  ill-judged  departures  from  the  plans  of  the  great 
Florentine. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  second  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  considerations  of  Michael  Angelo's  poetry,  which,  says 
Mr.  Harford,  "is  deeply  interesting  from  the  light  which  it 
reflects  upon  his  character  and  opinions,  as  well  as  from  its 
intrinsic  beauties.  It  chiefly  consists  of  small  poems,  some  of 
which  are  light,  airy  eflusions  of  sportive  fancy,  whilst  the 
greater  part  are  of  a  graver  character,  and  are  replete,  like  his 
art,  with  original  and  lofty  thought,  and  pure  and  noble  senti- 
ment, conveyed  in  language  concise,  vigorous,  and  elegant.  The 
collection  includes  sixty-two  small  poems  under  the  name  of 
madrigals,  and  sixty-four  sonnets,  besides  a  few  pieces  of  some- 
what greater  compass, — the  most  interesting  among  which  is  an 
elegy,  in  which  he  deplores  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  describes 
in  a  touching  strain  of  devotion  and  tenderness,  how  much  this 
stroke  had  revived  his  feeling  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  father." 
The  original  MSS.  of  these  poems  in  Michael  Angelo's  own 
handwriting,  very  clearly  and  carefully  transcribed,  are  among 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library.  They  were  first 
published  at  Florence  in  1623,  and  were  reprinted  by  Manni  in 
1726.  They  have  since  passed  through  several  editions,  both 
in  Italy  and  France ;  ana,  about  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  E.  Taylor 
published,  at  London,  an  elegant  essay  on  these  poems,  accom- 
panied by  various  translations.* 

•  For  ipeclmeni  of  Angelo's  graver  tooiiets  we  refer  our  resders  to  Mr. 
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In  his  old  age,  Michael  Angelo  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the 
death  of  his  faithful  and  attached  servant  Urbino,  who  hud 
lived  with  him  for  twenty-six  years ;  and  the  following  toutbiug 
letter  to  Vasari,  who  had  written  to  condole  with  him,  shows 
how  deeply  he  felt  his  loss : — 

"  Mt  deab  Geobqe. — I  scarcely  know  how  to  write,  but  1  must 
just  acknowledge  your  letter.  Tou  have  heard  of  Urbino's  death — 
an  event  for  which  most  grateful  thanks  are  due  from  me  to  Ciod, 
though,  as  respects  myself,  the  loss  is  most  severe,  and  my  ^rief 
profound.  My  thanks  are  thus  due,  because,  while  living,  bis  care 
of  me  was  such  as  greatly  to  prolong  my  life,  and  dying,  he  ha^ 
taught  me  to  meet  death,  not  with  aversion  but  with  de^iie.  He 
lived  with  me  twenty-six  years,  and  I  ever  found  him  incomparable 
and  faithful ;  and  now,  when  I  had  rendered  him  rich,  and  regarded 
him  as  the  prop  and  the  repose  of  my  old  age,  he  has  passed  away, 
leaving  me  no  other  hope  but  that  of  rejoining  him  in  Paradise ;  and 
of  this  God  has  vouchsafed  me,  as  it  were,  the  pledge,  bv  the  great 
blessedness  of  his  last  moments.  His  chief  regrets  ni  the  prospect 
of  death  were,  that  he  lefl  me  in  this  deceitful  world  pressed  upon 
by  so  many  sorrows,  though,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  mu  i» 
departed  together  with  him,  nor  does  aught  remaiu  behind  but  a  deep 
sense  of  bereavement." 

In  1558-9,  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  visited  Rome,  and  paid 
the  utmost  respect  to  Michael  Angelo;  and  his  son,  JDon 
Francesco  de'  Medici,  when  conversing  with  the  great  artist, 
held  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  unable  to  express  the 
delight  he  lelt  on  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  whom  he  had  long  wishinl  to 
see.  But  the  closing  scene  was  now  approaching.  A  slow 
fever  attacked  Michael  Angelo  in  the  beginning  of  1  oG^,  and 
he  breathed  his  last  on  the  1 7th  of  February  of  that  year,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  retaining  hiss  enses  to  the  end,  and  in 
his  last  moments,  requesting  those  around  him  to  remind  him  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  blessed  Lord.  According  to  his 
expressed  wish,  his  mortxd  remains  were  conveyed  to  Florence, 
which  they  reached  on  the  11th  of  March ;  and  it  was  decide<l 
to  convey  them  in  the  dead  of  the  ensuing  night  to  a  chapel  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  A  great  concourse  of  artists 
assembled  for  this  purpose;   the  elder  bore  torches  in  their 

Bheppard's  volume,  ^  The  Foreign  Snored  Lyre,**  notioed  in  our  last  nunilier. 
Sonnet  VIII.  is  deeply  intercstioR,  written,  as  it  tppears  to  have  been,  at 
tiis  olose  of  the  great  artist*s  earthlj  career.  The  last  ttmnta  Ib  thus  trans- 
Uted  bj  Mr.  8heppard : — 

**Nor  paintinf^  now,  nor  sculpture  can  beguile 
The  soul — etiibnicing  on  death's  awful  brink. 
Lots  8  arms  for  us  upon  the  cross  ouispresd.** — Pp.  tt6,  2S7. 
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liands,  while  the  younger  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  aiding  in  carrying  the  bier,  over  which  was  cast  a 
velvet  pall  studded  with  gold ;  and  happy,  in  after  times,  did 
any  of  them  feel,  who  could  boast  of  naving  shared  in  this 
office.  A  magnificent  public  funeral  was  celebrated  on  the  fol* 
lowing  14th  of  July,  in  which  the  splendour  of  the  preparations 
vied  with  the  artistic  beauty  of  tne  works  prepared  by  the 
genius  of  the  Academicians.  A  conspicuous  position  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Ci^oce  was  subsequently  selected  by  the  duke 
for  the  monument  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  which  he  presented 
the  marbles,  while  Vasari  furnished  the  design,  which  was  carried 
into  execution  by  the  eminent  sculptor  Battifta  Lorenzi.  ''  Its 
most  prominent  features,"  says  Mr.  Harford,  *'  are  a  pure  bust 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  statues  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  in  allusion  to  his  triple  artistic  honours.  The 
bust  is  distinguished  by  an  expression  of  dignified  amenity. 
Kecorded  honours  gathered  around  this  monument  in  the  form 
of  innumerable  poetical  tributes  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  most 
admired  of  which  were  afterwards  published." 

We  cannot  better  close  our  notice  of  these  interesting  volumes, 
than  by  the  following  extract  describing  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  the  great  artist  whose  career  we  have  been 
pursuing : — 

"Michael  Angelo  was  of  middle  stature,  of  a  spare  habit  of  body, 
bony  and  muscular,  active  in  his  gait  and  moveinents,  and  of  a  ruddy 
complexion.  His  forehead  was  square,  lofty,  and  somewhat  project- 
ing; his  nose  might  have  been  line,  but  from  the  flattening  injury- 
inflicted  upon  it  early  in  life  by  Torrigiano  ;  his  cheek-bones  were  a 
little  prominent;  his  eyes  were  rather  small,  sparkling,  of  a  grey 
colour  inclining  to  blue,  and  but  slightly  overshaded ;  his  lips  were 
thin,  the  lower  lip  somewhat  projecting;  his  hair  and  beard  raven 
black,  till  extreme  old  age  shed  its  snows  upon  them ;  the  beard 
terminated  in  two  points.  The  cranium  was  large  in  proportion  to 
the  face.  His  aspect  was  amiable  and  animated,  blended  with  an 
expression  of  resolute  firmness  and  decision.  He  was  rather  broad 
in  the  shoulders ;  but  his  limbs  were  in  good  proportion.  His  habits 
of  temperance  were  rigid.  In  youth,  when  absorbed  in  study  or  by 
professional  labour,  he  lived  chiefly  on  bread  and  a  little  wine ;  and 
m  old  age  he  exercised  the  greatest  moderation.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  when  pursuing  the  gigantic  labour  of  painting  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, he  contented  himself  with  little  more  than  a  frugal  repast  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  He  was  in  consequence  ever  active  both  in 
body  and  mind  ;  seldom  accepted  or  gave  invitations  to  dinner ;  and 
declined  receiving  presents,  which  he  regarded  as  involving  dangeroup 
obligations.  He  required  but  little  sleep,  and  often  rose  in  the  dead 
of  night  to  pursue  his  artistic  occupations.  At  such  times,  if  employed 
in  sculpture,  he  would  put  on  a  paper  cap  or  cascjue,  so  constructed 
as  to  bear  in  its  front  a  candle,  by  means  of  which  his  hands  were 
hit  at  liberty  while  pursuing  his  work." 
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Art.  II.— INDIAN  IRRIGATION  AND  THE  CULTURE 

OF  COTTON. 

1.  On  the  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India,     By  J.  Forbt^s 

Royle.      London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1851. 

2.  Italian  Irrigation,    By  B.  Baird  Smith.     Edinburgh;  Blackwood. 

1855. 

8.  Irrigation  in  the  Madrtu  Provinces.   By  E.  Baird  Smith.   London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1856. 

At  the  present  day,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  our  national 
wealth  18  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  so  very 
large  a  proportion  of  our  population  depends  upon  the  healthy 
state  of  that  branch  of  traae,  every  question  connected  with 
the  supply  of  the  raw  commodity,  assumes  an  importance  of 
the  most  serious  description.     To  the  teeming  cities  of  Lanca- 
shire and  West  Yorkshire,  indeed,  a  plentiful  crop  of  cotton  is 
nearly  as  essential  as  a  plentiful  crop   of  com ;    and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  we  may 
state,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  not  less  than  one- tenth  of 
the  population  of  our  islands  are  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  conversion  of  that  plant.     Then,  again,  to  how 
many   countless  millions  have   cotton    goods   become   almost 
necessaries  of  life,  or,  at  least,  have  become  so  essentially  con- 
nected with  their  dailv  habits,  that  any  increase  in  their  co^t 
would  be  a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience.     It  is  not  mar- 
vellous, therefore,  that  our  manufacturers  and  our  statenmen 
should  alike  turn  their  thoughta  anxiously  to  the  future  siipply  of 
an  article  so  precious ;   and  the  imeasy  feelings  which  might 
naturally  arise  on  such  occasions,  must,  we  conceive,  be  sadly 
increased  when  the  numerous  contingencies  to  which  the  ques- 
tion is  exposed  are  taken  into  account.     At  present,  war  with 
the  United  States  would  be  fatal  to  our  manufiBUsturing  classi^n : 
if  any  of  the  new  and  inexplicable  forms  of  disease,  which 
have  lately   produced  such  sad  havoc   amongst  potatoes,  the 
vineSy  or  the  silkworms,  were  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
American  cotton  fields,  the  labouring  classes  of  Glasgow  and 
of  Manchester  would  inevitably  suffer.     Every  consideration  of 
prudence,  then,  calls  upon  our  rulers  to  assist  in  extending  the 
sphere  of  production  of  the  plant,  and  thus  to  render  the  nation  as 
independent  as  possible  or  the  contingencies  of  politics,  or  of 
the  mysterious  laws  of  vegetable  life. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  under  these  circuni- 
stanceSy  the  attention  of  all  far-seeing  manu&cturers  and 
politiciana  has  been  long  directed  towards  the  inquiry  into  the 
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possibility  of  obtaining,  from  the  great  Indian  possessions  of 
this  country,  an  incFemed  supply  of  cotton.  Formerly,  indeed, 
India  was  an  exporter  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  to  our  own 
shores;  eyen  now  it  supplies  the  raw  material,  required  for 
clothing  its  own  indigenous  population,  and  is  also  able  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  prodjiction  in  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Several  rarieties  of  the  cotton  plant  are 
indigenous  in  portions  of  our  dominions ;  and  there  seem  to 
be  no  natural  causes  in  operation  which  should  lead  to  the 
belief  that  ordinary  care  and  skill  would  not  secure  the  same 
results  that  they  have  done  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
if  only  due  attention  were  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  localities 
in  which  the  experimental  cultivation  were  carried  on.  No 
doubt  there  are  differences  between  the  climatological  conditions 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent; and  the  geological  and  hydrographieal  characters  of 
the  two  regions  vary  greatly.  But  these  differences  between 
the  distant  countries  do  not  surpass  those  which  exist  between 
one  cotton-growine  district  in  the  United  States  and  another ; 
nor,  we  believe,  have  all  the  modem  inquiries  succeeded  in 
discovering  any  specific  ground  for  supposing  that  the  plant 
should  not  thrive  as  well  in  India  as  it  has  done  under  the  care 
of  the  energetic  planters  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Royle, 
indeed,  records  failure  after  failure  in  the  attempts  of  the 
Indian  government,  and  of  its  agents,  to  revive  a  cultivation  of 
such  vital  importance  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  tribes 
subjected  to  our  rule;  yet  these  failures  appear  to  admit  of 
such  easy  explanation,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  impotence  of 
Indian  agriculture  to  help  us  at  this'  our  need,  lies  so  near  to  the 
surface,  that  it  were  worse  than  folly  for  the  parties  interested 
to  entertain  feelings  of  discouragement,  still  less  of  despair,  on 
accoimt  of  the  results  hitherto  attained. 

The  very  uneasy  state  of  our  dominion  in  the  far  East,  at  the 
present  moment,  invests,  however,  every  inquiry  into  the  past 
or  the  future  condition  of  any  portion  of  India,  with  a  more 
solemn  and  absorbing  interest.  Strangers  in  race,  civilization, 
language,  and  religion,  to  the  dense  populations  of  those 
regions,  we  have  succeeded,^  by  force  or  by  fraud — too  little, 
alas  !  it  is  to  be  feared  by  persuasion  or  by  justice — in  destroy- 
ing, one  after  the  other,  the  native  governments,  which  existed 
when  we  first  appeared  on  their  shores.  Unquestionably,  those 
governments  were  vile  and  contemptible,  in  the  extremest  sense 
of  the  words  ;  and  the  populations  submitted  to  their  rule  were 
oppressed  by  the  saddest  and  most  degrading  forms  of  des- 
potism. But  who  gave  us  the  mission  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
the  unfortunate  HmdoosP     Do  we  pretend  that  there  is  '^a 
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manifest  destiny,"  by  which  semi-barbarism  is  to  be  thrust  aside 
by  Anglo-Normans,  or  that  semi-barbaiians  are  to  be  made  the 
mb  of  those  who  haye  found  out  the  worst  part  of  the  secret 
and  wonderful  power  conferred  by  superior  knowledge?  We 
fear  that  the  English  rule  in  India  is,  after  all,  but  a  grievous 
national  sin;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  unless  our  rulers 
vigorously  address  themselyes  to  the  task  of  expiating  the  evil 
deeds  of  their  predecessors,  we,  as  a  nation,  must  suffer  the 
punishment  they  deserved.  It  is  too  late,  perhaps,  for  us  now 
to  discuss  this  question  of  the  right  of  our  dominion  in  the 
East ;  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that, 
even  if  we  could  withdraw  entirely  from  the  scene,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  countless  millions  of  India  would  be  benefited  by 
the  restoration  of  native  governments.  But  it  is  precisely  on 
this  score  that  the  awful  magnitude  of  our  responsibility  rests. 
We  have  assumed  the  duty  of  protecting  and  of  governing 
tribes,  said  to  number  150,000,000  of  somis,  who  may  forcibly 
and  truthfully  be  described  as  overgrown  infants ;  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  they  will  never  pardon  us  the  insult  of  our 
foreign  rule,  and  of  our  forcible  invasion,  unless  we  strive 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  to  advance  both  their  moral  and 
their  pecuniary  interests,  or  unless  we  can  convince  them  that 
our  government  is  immeasurably  smerior  to  any  one  they  could 
originate  amongst  themselves.  The  very  plasticity  of  the 
Indian  character,  and  the  general  tendency  of  southern  popu- 
lations to  cast  every  description  of  anxiety  for  national  welfare 
upon  their  rulers,  make  £he  difficulties  of  our  position  the 
greater ;  for  we  are  bound  to  educate  to  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom men  who  seem  hardly  capable  of  self-government,  and  to 
teach  the  maxim,  that  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
amongst  a  race  which  cares  for  little  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
its  daily  wants.  Without,  however,  dwelling  upon  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  position  we  have  thus  assumed,  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  first  objects  which  ought  to  employ  the 
thoughts  of  the  men  who  wield  the  destinies  of  this  mighty 
empire,  is  how  to  increase  its  material  wealth ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  that  this  one  question  of  the  cultiyation  of  cotton  rises  at 
once  from  a  mere  mercantile  inquiry  to  the  importance  of  a 
grave  political  problem. 

For  a  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Royle's  very  elaborate,  but  at 
the  same  time  very  wordy  and  very  tedious  book,  convinces  us 
that  the  cause  which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  present 
unaatisfactor}'  state  of  agriculture  in  India  in  all  its  branches, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fatal  system  of  land  tenure  which  prevails 
there.  Dr.  Boyle  gives  a  cfetaOed  account  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent statea  of  cotton  production,  and  of  cotton  ooummption,  in 
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India,  from  whioh  it  certainly  appears  that  the  produotion  of  the 
preeent  day  is  proportionally  leas  than  that  of  former  times.    He 
records  the  strange  tale  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
planters,  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Company  at  a  Tery  great 
expense,  who,  we  suspect,  must  hare  enjoyed  vastly  the  joke  of 
hoaxing  the  **  Britishers/*  first,  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
earning  their  salaries ;  and  secondly,  into  the  conyiction  that 
cotton  could  not  be  grown  in  India  so  as  to  compete  with  that 
grown  in  their  native  land.    How,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected 
tiiat  these  Americans  should  strive  earnestly  to  destroy  the  main 
stay  of  their  national  prosperity  P  and  how  forcibly  does  this 
Uttle  tale  illustrate  the  uniortunate  propensity  of  our  rulers  to 
select  the  veTv  worst  agents  for  its  experiments!     But  the 
mistakes  which  were  made  in  all  the  attempts  to  grow  cotton 
recorded  by  Dr.  Boyle,  seem  to  us  precisely  to  have  been  those 
which  would  never  have  been  made,  had  the  parties  concerned 
in  them  had  any  direct  or  personal  interest  in  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  new  culture.     It  must,  moreover,  be  evident 
that  the  natives  would  not  be  likely  to  continue  the  latter  to 
any  practicable  issue,  unless  they  were  able  either  to  acquire 
the  aosolute  possession — ^the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  or  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  annual  payment  to  be  made  to  the  state 
which  should  be  equivalent  to  a  long  lease.     There  are,  indeed, 
but  few  places  in  India  where  individuals  are  able  to  possess 
the  freehold  of  land.     Over  the  greater  portion  of  that  immense 
region  the  government  practically  enforces   the  socialLBt  doc- 
trine, that  the  surface  of  the  coimtry  belongs  to  the  state ;  and 
it  lets,  with  a  practically  imcontrolled  right  of  sub-letting,  the 
land  to  a  necuhar  class  of  tenantry,  who  uve  by  grinding  down 
the  actual    cultivators   to    the  lowest  depth  of   misery  and 
wretchedness.     It  is  worse  than  folly  to  suppose  that  an  agri- 
cultural class  so  oppressed  should  be  able  to  attempt  even  the 
cultivation  of  an  article  like  cotton,  which  can  only  be  ren- 
dered productive  by  the  employment  of  much  capital,  and  by  a 
continuous  system  of  working ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  seriously, 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  whether  even  if  the  experi- 
ments carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Honourable  Company 
had  succeeded,  they  coidd  have  produced  any  useful  result  to 
the  country  at  large,  commensurate,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
results  they  certainly  would  have  produced  if  a  sounder  social 
organization  existed.     If  by  any  possible  combination  of  fiscal 
arrangements,  and  of  government  encouragement,  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  should,  however,  be  temporarily  extended  under  the  ex- 
isting system  of  holding  the  land,  it  must  still  be  questionable 
whemer  such  a  result  be  desirable  by  such  means ;  for  unless 
the  production  of  an  article  of  daily  use  be  regulated  by  the 
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natural  conditions  of  demand  and  8up{)lyy  and  unless  it  be  left 
entirely  free  from  state  interference,  it  is  always  exposed  to  the 
numberless  vicissitudes  of  state  affairs,  and  may  fall  short,  per- 
haps at  the  most  fatal  moment  for  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers on  this  side. 

We  call  serious  attention  to  this  question  of  the  tenure  of 
land  in  India,  because  of  the  infinite  importance  it  must  even- 
tually exercise  upon  our  hold  of  the  coimtry,  and  upon  the 
morsd  and  physical  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  even  more  than 
on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  production  of  cotton. 
There  are,  indeed,  numerous  other  sources  from  which  that 
material  might  be  obtained,  perhaps,  even  with  smaller  exer- 
tions than  are  required  in  the  case  of  our  Eastern  empire.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  boundless  resources  of 
Africa ;  the  i^olynesian  islands  might  furnish  large  supplies ; 
and  we  ourselves  are  convinced  that  there  are  several  portions 
of  Europe,  not  at  present  cultivated,  from  whence  cotton  might 
be  easily  and  successfully  raised.  South  America,  too,  yields 
comparatively  little  of  an  article  for  which  its  soil  and  climate 
are  so  well  adapted :  so  that  we  are  far  from  being  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  considering  India  as  our  only  resource  in  our 
cotton  needs.  But  our  hold  of  those  regions  must  permanently 
depend  upon  the  acquiescence  of  their  inhabitants  in  our  rule, 
and  their  conviction  that  they  themselves  are  interested  in 
remaining  British  subjects.  So  long  as  an  alien  government  is 
proprietor,  by  the  right  of  the  sword,  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land,  the  sympathy  between  it  and  the  resident  population 
must  be  of  the  feeblest  kind ;  even  if  we  ought  not  rather  to 
come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  must  necessarily 
consider  that  there  is  no  commimity  of  interest,  no  mutual 
relationship  of  duty,  between  themselves  and  their  rulers.  In  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  India,  indeed,  the  only  tie  which  binds 
the  natives  to  the  land  of  their  birth  is  the  mere  accident  of  their 
having  been  bom  there,  and  the  local  superstitions  or  associa- 
tions which  have  so  strong  a  hold  on  tbeir  minds.  To  them  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  the  most  utter  indi£Eerence  as  to  whom  their 
rulers  may  be,  upon  the  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
be  they  Turk,  Mohammedan,  or  Christian.  True  it  is  that  the 
rule  of  the  latter  is  always  milder  than  that  of  the  Moslem ; 
but,  after  all,  to  the  Hindoo,  one  Christian  must  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  indifierence  as  another — ^nay  rather,  we  suspect,  that 
they  would  prefer  the  light-hearted,  expansive  character  of  the 
French,  to  the  retiring  and  apparently  cold  reserve  of  our  fel- 
low-countrjrmen.  We  may,  then,  retain  India  upon  the  pre- 
sent system  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  superiority  of  strength 
over  the  native  ruiers,  or  native  adventurers,  and  00  long  as  we 
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are  not  aerionsly  attacked  by,  any  European  power ;  but  our 
role  must  always  be  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  internal 
or  of  external  attack,  unless  we  proceed  to  identify  the  natives 
with  our  government,  by  raising  them  from  the  position  of 
casual,  temporary  land  tenants,  to  that  of  land  owners  having  a 
direct  intmst  in  the  maintenance  of  the  government,  andpos- 
sessing  their  fair  share  of  influence  upon  its  direction.     Eng- 
lishmen must,  if  we  rightly  view  the  necessities  of  our  posi- 
tion, sooner  or  later  raise   the  natives  of  India  firom  their 
actual  condition  of  subjects,  to  the  nobler  one  of  fellow-citizens. 
In  our  opinion,  indeed,  the  periodical  uneasiness  and  the  per- 
manent tendency  to  revolt  amongst  the  native  populations 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  radically  unsound  social  system  we 
have  retained,  without  any  modification  of  its  principles,  from 
the  former  barbarian  conquerors  of  these  fair  regions ;  and  even 
the  progress  we  hJEive  enabled  the  natives  to  make  in  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture,  must  tell  against  our  present  rule  by 
rendering  them  more  able  to  perceive,  and  to  appreciate,  the 
evils  under  which  they  suffer,  and  the  wrongs  we  really  inflict 
upon  them.     Would  that  our  rulers  would  reieul  the  lesson  they 
might  learn  from  the  sad  tragedy  which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
East !    Alas  I  the  truest  principles  of  social  philosophy  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  are  the  least  likely  to  attract  tne  attention 
of  the  artful,  unprincipled  intriguers,  or  the  shallow  politicians 
who  too  often  guide  our  national  councils ;  whilst  the  majority 
of  those  who  pretend  to  form  or  to  guide  public  opinion,  are 
unable  to  think  or  to  reason  for  themselves !   And  so — although 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  disturbances  in  India 
may  be  quelled,  nor  that  they  mil  be  quelled  at  any  cost  of 
men,  or  of  money — ^we  have  the  firm  conviction  that  tne  wound 
thus  inflicted  upon  our  Indian  empire  will  only  be  skinned 
over,  to  burst  out  anew,  and  with  increased  virulence,  upon 
some  future,  and  perhaps  more  fatal  occasion.     Absit  omen! 
Most  devoutly  do  we  hope  that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  active  opposition  of  our  subjects  ;  but  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  obligation  which  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
advance  the  moral  dignity  of  our  subjected  races  remains  the 
same ;  and  even  if  the  Indians  be  not  worthy  of  freedom,  it  is 
our  duty  to  instruct  them  in  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
responsible  beings ;   and  the  first,  the  most  Amdamental  of 
these,  are  the  duties  and  obligations  attached  to  the  possession 
of  real  property,  from  which  our  Indian  subjects  are  so  jealously 
debarred  by  the  existing  system  of  government. 

The  preceding  remarks  upon  the  oaneful  effects  of  the  system 
of  land  tenure  prevailing  over  the  larger  portion  of  our  Indian 
pooseMRonsy  have  beoa  founded  purely  upon  abstract,  i  priori 
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reasoning;  but  there  are  many  incidental  passages  in  both 
Dr.  Royle's  and  Mr.  Baird  Smith's  works,  which  serve  "  to 
point  the  moral,"  even  though  they  are  far  from  **  adorning  the 
tale"  to  be  derived  from  the  "  strange  eventftd  history"  of  our 
Eastern  dominion  ;  and  as  both  those  gentlemen  produced  their 
works  "  by  authority,"  we  suppose  that  they  may  fairlv  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  opinions  we  have  expressed  against  tlie  system 
that  authority  is  interested  in  supporting.  Ihus,  at  p.  30  of 
Dr.  Boyle's  work  we  find  that  it  is  stated  that  the  cotton  is 

riled  at  certain  stages  of  its  passage  from  the  field  to  the 
pping  port,  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  with  which  it 
is  treated ;  but  the  Doctor  adds,  quoting  Mr.  Vaupell :  **  The 
cultivator  has,  generally  speaking,  no  immediate  inducement 
to  render  the  produce  of  his  fields  unfit  for  market ;  for  in  most 
cases  he  disposes  of  the  cotton  in  seed,  in  the  state  in  which  it 
is  gathered  ;  from  that  moment  his  concern  about  it  ceases,  and 
it  rests  with  the  purchaser,  or  middleman,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
exporter."  On  the  next  page  Dr.  Royle  inserts  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Gibson,  whom  he  represents  as  an  authority  upon  the  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  natives,  to  the  effect  that,  *'  they 
prefer  the  tolerably  certain  returns  received  for  the  inferior 
article  [of  cotton]  to  the  trouble  and  expense  required  to  pro- 
duce cotton  of  superior  cleanness."  At  p.  37,  Dr.  Royle  says, 
quoting  one  of  the  American  planters  who  hoaxed  the  Indian 
government :  "  The  cotton  is  produced  by  the  ryot.  lie  is 
always  in  his  banker's  books,  as  deep  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  as  his  European  master,  and  can  do  nothing  without 
aid."  The  brokers,  or  cotton-cleaners,  or  gin-house  men,  are 
the  middlemen  between  the  chetty  (or  the  cotton-agent  of  the 
southern  cotton  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency)  and  the 
ryot."  At  p.  46,  however,  our  attention  is  first  directly  called 
to  the  nature  of  the  land  tenure  ;  for,  in  seeking  to  account  for 
the  diminished  production  of  the  Bundelcimd,  Dr.  Royle  states 
that  the  district  "  no  doubt  suffered,  amongst  other  causes,  for 
years  {roia  the  ill-consequences  of  the  heavy  assessment  levied 
by  the  official  zeal  of  the  collector  of.  1815.  This  assessment 
was  much  diminished  by  Mr.  Pidcock  and  by  Mr.  C.  Allen,  and 
the  district  is  stated  by  Mr.  Lowther,  the  present  commissioner 
of  the  Allahabad  division,  to  be  rapidly  recovering."  At  p.  66, 
a  quotation  from  Captain  Dorin's  report  is  inserted,  in  which 
that  officer  accounts  for  the  diminution  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
districts  towards  the  south-west  of  Berar  by  stating  that  that 
style  of  cidtivation  did  not  now  pay  the  ryots,  if  they  cultivated 
it  properly — allowing  the  land  to  lie  fallow  every  second  or  third 
year  fp]  ;  and  the  restrictions  as  to  gathering  it,  and  the  neces- 
sity they  were  under  of  selling  it  to  the  people  who  had  made 
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them  advanoeB,  together  with  the  high  arbitrary  dues,  and  the 
diffictilty  of  transporting  it  when  gathered,  were  so  oppressire 
that  they  preferred  cultivating  any  other  crop."  Nay,  even  at 
p.  64,  Dt.  Koyle  adds  as  his  own  opinion,  that,  "  having  con- 
sidered the  long  list  of  untoward  circumstances  which  attend 
the  growing,  picking,  cleaning,  packing,  and  selling  of  cotton, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  thw  were  sufficient  to  have  long  since 
annihilated  the  cotton  trade  of  India,  especially  as  it  had  to 
contend  against  that  of  America,  where  cotton  is  produced 
abundantly  and  of  excellent  quality  at  moderate  prices ;  which 
[colfanf  we  suppose]  is,  moreover,  carefully  picked,  well  cleaned, 
and  substantially  packed,  icith  both  the  culture  and  the  trade  often 
in  the  same  hands,  and  these  characterized  by  energy  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  self-interest ''  The  text  of  the  chapter  upon  the  "  Dia- 
gram of  the  Prices  and  Imports  of  Cotton,"  terminates  thus : — 

"  The  only  method  upon  which  any  reliirace  can  be  placed  for 
getting  rid  of  the  hopeless  dependence  upon  the  American  market, 
is  to  improve  the  condition,  and,  if  possible,  the  quality  of  Indian 
cotton ;  substituting  in  its  place,  wherever  this  is  feasible,  superior 
kinds,  diminishing  at  the  same  time  every  expense  that  is  possible, 
whether  in  carriage,  in  packing,  or  in  shippin? ;  improving  old  ports 
and  establishing  new  ones.  The  transit  and  export  duties  having 
been  abolished  in  the  East  India  Company's  territories,  those  in  the 
native  states  should  be  controlled,  as  their  produce  has  the  advantage 
of  passing  securely  and  free  of  interruption  throughout  the  British 
territories.  The  land-rent,  or  tax,  as  it  is  called,  may  require  modifi' 
cation  in  a  few  districts,  from  the  fall  in  prices  of  almost  all  produce  ; 
as  some  say  that  land  rent  must  in  this  country  from  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn  ;  but  the  author  cannot  learn,  from  those  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  this  rent,  amounting  as  it  does,  in  the 
majority  of  places  fitted  for  cotton  culture,  to  from  \s,  6d.  to  2«.  6d. 
an  acre,  interferes  with  the  proper  culture  of  cotton.** 

It  woidd  be  easy  to  continue  quotations  of  this  kind  from 
Dr.  Royle's  somewhat  tedious  report ;  but  we  think  that  enough 
has  been  said  to  substantiate  the  position  from  which  we 
started ;  viz.,  that  underlying  the  whole  of  the  questions  of 
detail  connected  with  the  ciilture  or  the  preparation  of  the 
cotton,  is  the  more  vital  one  of  the  tenure  of  the  land.  An 
injudicious  collector,  in  his  anxiety  to  serve,  as  he  believes,  the 
interest  of  his  employers,  is  shown  by  the  Doctor  to  be  able  in 
India  to  destroy  an  important  cultivation  merely  by  increasing 
"  the  land  rent,  or  tax,  as  it  is  called ; "  for  be  it  observed,  so 
anomalous  is  the  whole  of  this  land  system,  that  even  the  agents 
employed  in  carrying  it  into  effect  cannot  agree  upon  the  pre- 
cise terminology  to  iS  applied  to  it.  But  the  most  serious  con- 
sequence of  thjuB  tenure  appears  to  be  discernible  in  India,  as  it 
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was  in  Ireland  before  the  Encumbered  Estates  Acts  were  passed, 
in  the  creation  of  a  "  cottier"  class,  who  may  fairly  be  described 
to  be  suffering  imder  an  equality  of  misery,  and  as  being  alike 
at  the  mercy  of  the  state  or  of  the  middle-men,  in  case  of  any 
accident  to  the  crops  upon  which  they  depended  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rent,  or  of  the  advances  made  to  them  in 
anticipation  of  the  sale.  With  an  agricultural  population  so 
circumstanced,  it  must  evidently  be  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  American  planters  in  the  production  of  an  article  requiring 
a  singular  umon  of  skill,  energy,  and  money  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  producer.  As  Br.  Royle  says,  "  self-interest" 
does  not  act  upon  the  ryot  to  induce  him  to  undertake  a 
hazardous  style  of  cultivation,  which  must  be  managed  on  a 
large  scale,  and  be  carried  on  during  many  consecutive  years. 
Sufficient,  indeed,  to  him  is  the  evil  of  the  day  before  him ;  and 
our  rulers  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  fearful  error  which 
pervades  the  whole  social  system  of  India  is  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation,  as  it  is  in  the 
way  of  the  spread  of  civilization,  or  of  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  comibrt  of  the  millions  we  have  undertaken  to  govern. 
Ko  doubt  the  prejudices  of  caste,  and  many  fiscal  arrangements 
of  the  native  princes  we  have  retained  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  (such  as  transit  dues,  &c.)  may  add  to  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  before  any  great  change  could  be  made  in  the 
social  state  of  the  Hindoos ;  but  the  first  great  step  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  nations  is  to  enable  them 
to  become  possessors  of  the  soil  they  till.  Their  own  interests 
may  then  be  safely  left  to  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  the 
description  of  crop  they  should  raise,  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
of  raising  it ;  for,  after  all,  we  Englishmen  should  bear  in  mind 
one  thing  we  appear  sadly  to  overlook,  namely,  that  Providence 
designed  India  primarily  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  own  inhabi- 
tants, and  only  in  a  secondary  manner  to  co-operate  in  keeping 
down  the  price  of  American  cotton. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  information  in 
the  chapters  of  Dr.  Eoyle's  work  upon  the  botanical  descriptions 
of  the  varieties  of  the  cotton-plant,  upon  the  analysis  of  the 
cotton  soils,  and  upon  the  principles  of  culture ;  although,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinary  defect  of  Indian  Reports,  their  prolixity, 
may  fairly  be  urged  in  his  case.  We  suspect,  also,  that 
botanists  have  too  readily  admitted  distinctions  of  species  of 
the  plant,  or  rather  that  they  have  described  local  varieties  too 
often  as  species.  But  the  most  serious  defect  that  we  notice  in 
this  part  of  Dr.  Eoyle's  labours,  is  to  be  found  in  the  singular 
omission  that  he  makes  of  not  recording  the  state  in  which  the 
silica  exists  in  the  soil.    Tet  (p.  159)|  he  states  that  upon  analysis 
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of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  soil,  it  was  found  that  silex  was  present 
in  the  proportions  of  88  and  92  per  100 ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  in  one  or  other  of  its  states,  the  soluble  or  the  insoluble 
silex  constituted  the  mass  of  the  soil.     Surely  it  was  important 
to  have  ascertained  the  precise  character  oi  an  ingredient  of 
such  numerical  importance;  and  even  though  the  analysis  of 
the  ashes  of  cotton-seed,  and  of  the  cotton-wool,  do  not  exhibit 
any  traces  of  the  silica,  yet  its  presence  in  the  seed-cake  shows 
that  the  plant  must  have  taken  up  some  of  it  in  the  soluble  form, 
and  we  think  that  if  the  ashes  of  the  plant  itself  (stem,  leayes, 
and  all)  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the  part  placed 
by  the  siUca  in  its  nourishment  is  far  too  important  to  justify 
its  being  treated  in  this  general  and  cursory  manner.     It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory,  likewise,  if  Dr.  Koyle  had  attempted 
to  account  for  the  notable  quantity  of  potash  stated  to  exist  in 
the  Sea  Island  cotton,  whilst  the  soil  itself  is  expressly  stated  to 
contain  no  potass,  imless  it  were  found  in  the  vegetable  matter ; 
or  if  he  had  thrown  some  light  upon  the  power  of  soils  which 
differ  so  essentially  in  the  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime  they 
contain,  as  do  the  American  and  the  Mauritius  cotton-soils,  to 
produce  the  same  plant.     This  part  of  Dr.  Royle's  task  is, 
mdeed,    treated    in    a    very  superficial    and   unphilosophical 
manner,  and  it  still  requires  to  be  more  thoroughly  examined 
by  a  chemist  who  has  devoted   exclusive  attention   to   the 
mysterious  actions  of  organic  life  upon  the  simpler  substances. 
Nor  can  we  consider  that  Dr.  Royle's  observations  upon  the 
climatological  conditions  of  the  cotton -bearing  districts  are 
entitled  to  serious  attention,  for  they  are  both  incomplete  in 
themselves,  and  they  are  not  extended  over  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  time  to  make  them  of  much  scientific  value.     They 
seem,  however,  to  prove  that  cotton  grows  the  most  luxuriantly 
in  insular  climates,  and  near  the  sea  shore,  between  the  latitudes 
of  20^  and  35^ ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  materials 
before  us,  it  is  most  successfully  raised  in  soils  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  primary  rocks,  containing  an  excess  of 
felspar.     Dr.  Royle  seems  to  believe  that  the  dryness  of  the 
Indian  atmosphere  might  be  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of 
an  extended  system  of  irrigation ;  but  in  Mr.  Baird  Smith's 
work,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  some  observations  upon  the  efiects 
of  the  irrigation  of  the  Lombard  provinces  are  recorded,  which 
do  not  justify  the   opinion   that  the  physical  means  at  our 
disposal  are  sufficient  to   produce  any  permanently  valuable 
lesolts  in  the  contest  with  nature.     Mr.  Smith  indeed  shows 
that  the  unmense  artificial  evaporation  produced  by  the  irriga- 
tion of  Lombardy,  has  actually  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the 
hygnxmetric  condition  of  its  atmosphere.    Unless,  therefore,  the 
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cotton-plant  can  thrive  when  the  water  is  directly  applied  to  its 
rootSy  irrigation  wiU  not,  we  suspect,  prove  of  much  benefit  to 
it ;  but  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  still  in  such  an  unsatis- 
factory state  that  we  hesitate  before  the  expression  of  any 
decided  opinion  with  respect  to  it. 

We  may,  for  the  present,  conclude  our  examination  of  the 
questions  connected  with  the  future  prospects  of  Indian  cotton 
proctuction,  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Royle's  work,  by 
stating  that  ms  book  is  a  very  valuable  record  of  facts  and 
observations  upon  the  past  history  of  cotton  cultivation ;  even 
though  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  drawn  up  in  a  more  con- 
cise K>rm,  and  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  than  it  actually 
has  been.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  desire  to  tell  all  that 
the  author  knew,  a  painstaking  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  an  earnest 
striving  after  truth,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Royle's 
moral  character,  let  our  estimate  oi  the  scientific  value  of  his 
treatise  be  what  it  may.  With  respect  to  the  latter  considera- 
tion, we  may  also  observe  that,  at  any  rate  the  book  before  us, 
by  its  records  of  past  failures,  and  by  many  of  the  attempts  to 
trace  out  their  causes,  must  always  constitute  an  invaluable 
guide  to  those  who  may  hereafter  turn  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  cotton  cultivation  in  India. 

Lieutenant  Baird  Smith's  "  Report  upon  Italian  Irrigation  " 
strikes  us  as  far  from  attaining  the  degree  of  scientific  value 
which  the  Reports  of  an  analogous  nature  addressed  to  foreign 
governments  so  frequently  do ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  amusing, 
and  it  contains  much  valuable  information  with  respect  to  the 
general  character  of  the  operations  he  was  directed  to  examine. 
Mr.  Smith  does  not,  indeed,  enter  into  any  serious  examination 
of  the  nimierous  practical  details  of  hydraulic  engineering  still 
under  discussion  both  at  home  and  abroad,  many  of  which  must 
have  come  under  lus  notice  during  the  visits  to  the  Italian 
irrigated  districts  so  pleasantly  recorded  in  his  pages.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  he  dwells  at  some 
length  upon  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  gauging  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered,  and  upon  the  necessity  for 
enforcing  the  use  of  the  best  description  of  gauge,  but  tnis  is 
only  as  an  incidental  question,  and  there  is  very  little  of  applied 
science  even  in  this  portion  of  the  work ;  nor  are  the  principles 
involved  in  it  discussed  in  the  elaborate  manner  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  from  a  person  placed  in  the  responsible  position 
occupied  by  our  author,  and  intrusted  with  a  mission  of  such 

Practical  importance.  We  are  disposed  also  to  find  fault  with 
[r.  Smith  for  having  neglected  to  record  the  useful  lessons  he 
might  have  learned  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  difierent 
dasses  of  building  materials^  or  to  the  coundeBB  varieties  of 
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accidents  to  whicli  irrigation  canals  are  exposed  in  the  peculiar 
districts  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy ;  nor  can  we  hold  nim  firee 
from  blame  on  the  score  of  his  having  neglected  to  obsenre  the 
irrigation  of  the  Savoy.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  aay  that  Mr. 
Smith's  journey  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  hurried  one; 
and  that  the  extraordinary  amount  of  bibliographical  informa- 
tion he  has  collected  upon  the  subject  would  enable  the  student 
who  had  access  to  a  good  libraiy  to  complete  the  investigations 
thus  suggested.  The  East  Inaia  Company,  like  her  Majesty*s 
Government,  does  not  appear  to  allow  its  agents  sufficient  time 
to  study  the  questions  submitted  to  them ;  and  with  the  singular 
short-sightemiess  of  our  practical  Anelo-Norman  race,  it  also 
appears  to  prefer  paying  for  the  blunders,  rather  than  for  the 
studies,  of  its  officers.  At  least,  this  strikes  us  as  being  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Baird  Smith,  who  could  write  so  well  as  he  has 
done  upon  the  general  history  of  irrigation,  did  not  write  a 
more  satisfactory,  or  a  more  scientific  treatise  upon  the  moot 
points  connectea  with  its  philosophy.  However  this  be,  the 
comparison  between  the  East  India  Company's  official  publica- 
tions and  those  of  our  Central  Government  must  stop  here ;  for 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  Mr.  Baird  Smith*s  "  Report  on 
Italian  Irrigation"  with  the  disgraceful  trash  issued  by  the 
General  Board  of  Health  on  subjects  connected  with  hydraulics, 
to  become  convinced  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
officers  of  the  Honourable  Company  to  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  either  as  scholars  or  as  philosophical  inquirers.  Indeed, 
the  remarks  Mr.  Smith  makes  upon  the  subject  of  the  Marciie 
of  the  Milanese  in  a  manner  force  upon  us  this  comparison,  for 
Mr.  Chadwick  used  them  so  immercifully  in  his  blue-books, 
when  he  desired  to  make  them  give  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
sewage  irrigation  theories,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  Mr. 
Smith's  account  of  these  meadows  in  any  ordinary  manner,  or 
to  refrain  from  a  more  careM  investigation  than  they  would 
otherwise  merit  of  the  official  nonsense  of  our  '*  new  lights  "  in 
engineering  science. 

"Comparisons,"  says  Dogberry,  the  prototjrpe  of  the  offi- 
cial school  of  writers,  **  are  odorous ;"  but  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  human  forbearance  to  read  Mr.  Baird  Smith's 
observations  upon  the  Marcite  without  a  ''lingering  look 
behind  "  to  the  nonsense  with  which  the  public  has  been  of  late 
so  plentifully  deluged.  It  is  eaually  difficult  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  productions  of  foreign  hydraulic  engineers  to 
avoid  dweUing  upon  their  published  works  with — we  are 
ashamed  to  say — feelings  of  regret  that  Englishmen  should 
have  done  so  little  towards  advancing  the  science  inmiediately 
connected  with  the  subject  before  us.    Mr.  Baird  Smith,  indeed, 
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laughs  at  the  anxiety  of  bis  foreigD  guides  to  explain  to  him, 
the  mighty  ruler  of  some  East  ladian  canals  of  irri^tion,  the 
principles  of  hydraulic  architecture  connected  with  irrigation. 
But  oddly  enough,  he  has  oToided  the  discuBsion  of  any,  and 
of  every  problem  coaQect«d  with  the  abstract  sciences  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  to  bear  upon  an  irrigation  work;  and  we 
confess,  for  our  own  parts,  that  we  prefer  the  Continental  system 
of  discussing  the  questions  before  them  ab  two,  usque  ad  mala,  to 
the  slipshod  "rule  of  thumb"  style  of  inquiry  our  rulers 
tolerate.  The  first  volume  of  Mr,  Baird  Smith's  work  on  Italy 
does,  indeed,  contain  an  interesting  history  of  the  progressive 
development  of  the  wonderful  system  of  irrigation  which  has 
converted  the  naturally  barren  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy  into  the  most  extraordinary  illustrations  of  agricultural 
fertiuty ;  and  he  has  interwoven  with  the  narrative  many 
curious  particulars  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  works, 
with  their  effect  upon  the  public  health,  and  also  with  the 
legislation  affecting  water  privileges  in  a  country  where  water 
ia  of  inestimable  value,  and  is  consequently  an  object  of  desire 
to  the  avaricious  and  unprincipled.  But  the  student  who 
would  desire  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  irrigation,  or  in  other 
words,  who  might  wish  to  study  the  hydraulic,  the  constructive, 
the  legislative,  or  the  agricultural  details  of  such  operations, 
must  still  refer  to  the  works  either  of  Colorabani,  Romagnosi, 
or  of  If  adault  de  Buffon,  who  have  treated  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  in  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  spirit 
than  our  gallant  author.  Even  the  illustrations  the  latter  gives 
of  the  Italian  irrigation  works  are  inferior,  both  in  drawing  and 
engraving,  to  those  of  Nadault  de  Buffon's  work  on  the  same 
subject ;  nor  are  they  even  so  generally  useful  to  the  ordinary 
inquirer  as  the  plates  attached  to  M.  Keelhoffs  excellent 
"Traite  Pratique  de  I'Irrigation,"  (Bruxelles,  1856),  It  may  be 
over-critical  on  our  part  to  reproach  Mr.  Smith  with  his  neglect 
of  any  reference  to  the  water-meadows  of  our  own  country,  or 
to  those  of  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  or  America. 
Still  we  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  in  a  work  of  the 
important  nature  of  the  one  intrusted  to  him,  Mr.  Smith  ought 
to  have  brought  a  very  wide  range  of  collateral  information  to 
bear  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  his  investigations ;  and  that 
the  interest  of  his  remarks  upon  Italian  and  Indian  operations 
woold  have  been  enhanced  by  occasional  compnriaona  with  what 
has  been  done  elsewhere.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  Mr.  Soitlt 
makes  no  allusion  in  his  text  to  De  Prony's  very  -nlnaUa  mnk 
upon  the  Pontine  Marshes,  nor  to  Tartini's  "MemonB  nd 
Bonificamento  delle   Maremme  Toa>        ;"  ai  ,  perhaps, 

more  infonnation  is  to  be  obtained  fro  n       the  subject 
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of  draining  marsh  lands  in  warm  latitudes  than  in  any  other 
works  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  consideration  of  the  numerous  qaestions  connected  with 
irrigation  which  crowd  upon  us  in  our  examination  of  Mr.  Baird 
Smith's  accounts  of  the  Indian  and  Italian  works  would  lead  us 
so  far  that  we  think  it  would  he  preferable  to  return  in  a  sepa- 
rate article  to  them^  for  their  importance  is  so  great  that 
they  cannot  with  any  justice  he  dismissed  in  a  cursory  notice. 
At  present,  however,  we  beg  to  call  serious  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  district  in  which  the  East  India  Company  has 
done  the  most    for    promoting  the  physical   comfort  of  its 
subjects  by  the  establishment  of  irrigating  canals — such  as 
those  of  the  Doab  and  the  Great  Ganges  Canal — is  precisely 
the  seat  of  the  revolt  which  is  now  shaking  our  empire  in  the 
East.    No  doubt  that  revolt  is  purely  militaiy,  and  the  civil 
population  keeps  entirely  aloof;  but  does  it  not  argue  a  sad 
state  of  social  demoralization  when  the  whole  civil  population 
of  a  country  stands  coolly  by  during  the  struggle  between 
armed  bands  who  are  disputing  for  the  power  of  taxing  them  P 
The  apathy  with  which  the  Indian  population  receives  such 
inestimable  benefits  as  are  conferred  by  the  creation  of  the 
great  irrigation  works  in  the  Bengal  and  Madras  provinces, 
strikes  us  as  being  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  to  those  who 
reason  aright  it  must  also  be  one  of  the  most  fearful,  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  that  race.     It  tells  a  tale  of  long-continued 
oppression ;  of  the  secular  existence  of  a  rule  which  has  arbi- 
trarily separated  the  interests   of  the  governors  and  of  the 
governed,  and  of  a  total  annihilation  of  the  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  of  their  right  to  be  considered  the  main 
objects  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.     It  is  strange 
that  our  political  writers  and  our  statesmen  should  either  not 
perceive,  or  should  wilfully  pass  over,  the  serious  question  of 
the  false  social  organization  of  India,  brought  so  prominently 
into  notice  by  the  discussions  upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
those  lands  by  the  results  of  the  gigantic  irrigation  works  of 
the  Honourable  Company,  or  by  the  disturbed  state  of  our 
possessions.     The  present  revolt  will,  of  course,  as  we  have 
said  before,  be  quelled — at  what  cost  of  blood  or  of  money 
it  is  impossible   to  say — but    most  earnestly  do  we   repeat, 
that  we    shall  only  have    whitened    a  sepulchre    if  we   do 
not  at  once  deal  with  the  cause  of  imeasiness  prevading  all 
Indian  society,   and   if  we  do   not,   at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  introduce  a  legislation  with  respect  to  the  tenure  of 
land  which  shall  enable  the  subjects  of  our  Eastern  empire 
to  feel  that  they  themselves  form  part  and  parcel  of  the 
government  to  which  they  contribute.    It  is  a  wise  law  of 
Providence  that  no  sin  ever  escapes  its  punishment,  and  nations 
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equally  with  individuals  are  subject  to  the  effects  of  this  law. 
In  India,  we  Englishmen  have  continued  some  of  the  sins  of  the 
worst  forms  of  Asiatic  despotism,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  state  and  of  the  land  cultivators  at  least,  and 
we  may  be  assured  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to  repair 
our  errors,  or  to  suffer  their  expiation.  So  far  as  it  lies  in  our 
power,  we  propose  to  keep  this  subject  before  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  as  a  careful  investigation  of  the  recently 
executed  public  works  of  India  will  serve  to  effect  that  object, 
as  well  as  constitute  in  itself  a  very  valuable  practical  course  of 
study,  we  will  return  very  shcwtly  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Baird  Smith's  amusing  and,  on  the  whole,  valuable  accounts 
of  the  Italian  and  Indian  irrigation,  without,  however,  confining 
our  remarks  within  the  narrow  limits  he  was  compelled  to  do 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  subject. 
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1.  Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Felice  Orsini,  written  hy  himself y  con- 

taining  Unpublished  State  Papers  of  the  Roman  Court.  Tranb- 
lated  from  the  Original  ManuBcripts  by  George  Carbonel. 
Edinburgh  :  Constable  &  Co.     1857. 

2.  The  Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy :  a  Narrative  of  Fifteen  Months^ 

Imprisonment  and  Final  Fscapefrom  the  Fortress  of  S,  Giorgio, 
by  Felice  Orsini.  Translated  from  the  Unpublished  Manuscript 
by  J.  Meriton  White.    London :  Q-eorge  Boutledge  &  Co.    185G. 

In  the  latter  of  the  two  works  which  we  have  coupled  together 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  Felice  Orsini  first  published  to  the 
world  his  experiences  of  Austrian  police  domination  in  Italy. 
The  time  of  its  appearance  was  auspicious.     The  eloquent  and 

EDwerful  appeal  of  Count  Cavour  at  the  Paris  conferences  in  be- 
alf  of  his  beautiful  and  bleeding  country,  had  excited  a  degree  of 
interest  in  its  affairs  which  quickly  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  eyes  of  the  whole  body  of  Liberals  throughout 
Europe  became  fixed  upon  the  issue  of  that  address,  and  hopes  the 
most  lively  were  entertained  that  the  day  of  deliverance  had 
dawned  over  "-the  Alpine  height  of  blue  Friuli's  mountains." 
Whilst  the  public  indignation  was  thus  kindled  against  the 
oppressors  of  that  unfortunate  peninsula,  and  more  especially 
against  the  foreign  officials  and  legionaries  who,  supported  bv 
the  bayonet  and  the  scourge,  feed  upon  the  fatness  of  the  land, 
and  cruelly  insult  and  browbeat  its  crushed  populations,  the 
''  Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy/'  'came  forth  to  add  fresh  fuel  to 
the  fire»  and  to  ifiustrate,  by  an  accumulation  of  &ct%  the  fearful 
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rule  of  the  Germans  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country. 

The  second  work  of  Orsini — a  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Adven- 
tures— has  been  published,  followed  by  one  of  those  insurrec- 
tionary movements — episodes  in  the  political  drama  of  Italy — 
which  every  now  and  then  break  out  to  remind  the  world  of 
the  galling  oppression  under  which  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Romans  are  suffering,  and  the  fatal  impatience  with  which  they 
wear  their  chains.    As  yet,  we  cannot  assimie  ourselves  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  facts  of  the  late  attempt  at  revolution  under- 
taken by  Mazzini  and  his  adherents,     from  what,  however,  has 
transpired^  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  whilst  the  con- 
spiracy seems  to  have  been  widehr  extended,  it  was  ridiculously 
conducted ;  and  that  the  chiefs  of  these  futile  risings,  who  shed 
the  blood  and  hope  of  young  Italy,  are  highly  censurable.     In 
the  present  instance,  the  ramifications  of  me  revolution  spread 
over  France  as  well  as  the  Italian  peninsula.    The  overtiirow 
of  the  French  despotism  was  thought  necessary  to  the  triumph 
of  Cis- Alpine  independence;  and  thouc^h  we  do  not  place  implicit 
faith  in  the  revelations  of  the  Paris  police,  there  may  be  plausible 
grounds  for  the  accusations  brought  a&^ainst  not  a  few  of  the 
Italian  exiles  resident  in  that  capital.   Had  success  attended  the 
revolutionists  in  the  Calabrias  and  Sicily,  and  had  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  been  uprooted  from  the  soil  of 
Naples,  we  coula  have  sympathized  with  that  success,  and  cele- 
brated it  in  a  paean  of  praise.     Even  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
governments  merit   speedy  retribution  for  the  miseries  they 
inflict  upon  their  helpless  subjects.     But  why  Mazzini  should 
have  compromised  the  Italian  league  and  tne   Italian   cause 
by  a  mad  attempt  upon  Genoa  is  inscrutable  even  to  those  who 
pretend  to  penetrate  the  motives  and  actions  of  that  restless 
revolutionist.      Genoa  droops  not  under  the  influence  of  an 
iron  despotism ;  her  children  have  not  been  goaded  into  insur- 
rection by  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  and  misgovemment ;  she  is 
not  impoverisned  and  famishing  by  reason  of  bad  legislation  and 
destructive  monopolies.     On  the  contrary,  she  forms  an  integral 
portion  of  a  kingdom  whose  government  is  constitutional,  whose 
spirit  is  liberal,  and  which  only  awaits  the  favourable  moment 
to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  a  grand  national  revolutionary 
movement,  and  to  expel  the  hated  Afistrians  from  every  inch  of 
the  Italian  territory.     Every  honest  and  sensible  man,  however 
much  he  may  sympathize  with  ihe  ills  and  misfortunes  of  this 
unhappy  people,   ground  down  by  the  wickedness  of  petty 
governments,  must  regard  the  attack  on  Genoa  as  a  mad 
scheme ;  nor  wiU  he  less  deplore  the  dreadful  loss  of  life  and 
liberty  which  must  necessarily  follow  such  partial  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts. 
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We  regard  the  appearance  of  Felice  Orslni's  life  at  the  present 
moment  as  very  a propoa.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  deeply 
in  the  plots  and  conspiracies  which  have  heen  set  on  foot  from  time 
to  time  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Anstrians  from,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  baneAil  influence  in,  Italy.  He  might  truly  write  Quorum 
pars  magna  fui.  He  has  been  admitted  into  the  secret  counsels 
of  the  chiefs  of  insurrection.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  troops  during  the  republican  era  of  '48 ;  and  since 
that  disastrous  epoch  has  been  still  more  closely  connected 
with  the  grand  schemes  of  deliverance  projected  by  desperate 
and  ambitious  exiles.  We  say  the  publication  of  the  work  is 
cL  propos,  because  the  moral  of  the  experiences  of  this  bold  and 
brave  man  is,  that  the  resurrection  of  Italian  independence 
must  come  from  within,  and  not  from  without ;  that  the  partial 
efforts  which  have  been  made  serve  only  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  Italian  party,  by  wasting  the  blood  of  its  best  members, 
and  causing  unnecessary  affliction  and  heart-burnings  in  thou- 
sands of  Italian  homes.  For  Orsini  admits  the  reader  behind 
the  scenes,  as  it  were,  of  this  great  drama;  and  makes  him 
acquaipted  with  movement  after  movement  proposed  and 
accomplished  with  no  result  but  the  loss  of  a  few  gendarmes 
on  one  side,  and  some  enthusiastic  patriots  on  the  other. 
Mazzini  seems  to  act,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  picture  here 
given,  without  one  moment's  thought  or  consideration  for  those 
whose  lives  he  is  exposing.  As  plan  after  plan  rises  in  his 
mind,  he  is  precipitately  hasty  to  put  it  in  operation ;  and 
that  he  works  without  adequate  means  to  carry  it  out  may 
be  seen  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  late  insurrection.  He  is, 
in  a  word,  a  desperate  schemer.  His  imagination  is  busy  con- 
triving new  arrangements,  devising  new  points  of  attack,  and 
urging  on  the  Italian  youths  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
bavonets  of  the  carbonieriy  with  the  inevitable  alternative  of 
being  shot  or  sent  to  pine  away  at  the  galleys,  or  in  the  loath- 
some dungeons  of  some  Austro-Italian  fortress.  ITiat  Felice 
Orsini  entertains  similar  views  with  regard  to  the  head  of  the 
late  Italian  party  is  probable.  He  has  already  said  :  "  H  Italy 
truly  rises,  she  must  conquer ;  but  to  arrive  at  this  end,  men  of 
capacity  and  decision  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  revolution ; 
practical  men,  and  not  dreamers ;  men  who  are  not  intriguers, 
ambitious,  or  afraid  of  death ;  men  who  feel  that  they  live  to  do 
good  to  Italy,  who  with  this  thought  sacrifice  affection,  and 
all  that  which  renders  life  dear  to  the  generality  of  mortals. 
Without  this  there  is  no  hope  of  redemption."  That  Orsini 
also  looks  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  other  quarters  than 
the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  hitherto  busy  republican 
leader,  is  imdoubted.  His  protestations  declare  it ;  and  he  is 
even  indignant  at  being  considered  a  Mazzinian.     After  the 
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moYcment  in  Modena^  and  the  affair  in  the  Yaltelina — events  at 
which  we  shall  presently  arrive — he  is  accidentally  referred  to  as 
a  Mazzinian  bv  some  friend.  To  this  he  replies:  ''I  do  not 
know  what '  Mazzinian '  means.  I  was  in  concert  with  Mazzini 
when  I  thought  that  most  of  the  Italians  recognised  him  as 
their  head,  and  that  he  had  the  physical  and  moral  means  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  Italy.  Being  convinced  now  to  the  con- 
trary, I  do  not  connect  myself  any  longer  with  conspiracies ; 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
declare  that  I  am  with  any  one,  save  pope  or  foreigner y  who  will 
effect  the  liberation  of  my  country.  I  have  never  served  mew, 
parties,  or  governments,  but  myjprinciple  and  the  Italian  cause." 
Orsini  has,  since  his  exile  in  England,  again  repudiated  the 
idea  of  being  a  Mazzinian ;  of  course,  by  this,  he  means  the  idea 
of  sharing  in  his  personal  opinions.  That  he  hajs  acted  in  con- 
cert with  Mazzini, — that  he  hajs  obeyed  his  injunctions, — that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  his  plans,  is  evident  from  his 
own  writings ;  and  inasmuch,  then,  as  he  was  at  that  time  the 
adherent  of  Mazzini,  he  was  a  Mazzinian,  since  that  enterprising 
conspirator  in  being  recognised  as  the  head  of  a  large  band  of 
patriots,  gave  his  name  to  that  band,  even  if  now  his  star  be  on 
the  wane. 

Felice  Orsini  was  bom  at  Meldolia,  a>  small  town  in  the 
Homan  States,  near  Forli,  a  few  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1820.  His  father  had  served  in  the  armies  of 
Napoleon  ;  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  Russian  expedition  ;  and 
having  been  exchanged,  returned  to  Meldola.  The  mother  of 
Orsini  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Florentine  family.  Even  in 
his  earliest  childhood  he  experienced  the  aflSictions  of  his  country. 
Being  at  the  theatre  with  his  mother  and  sister,  he  witnessed 
the  arrest  of  his  father^  who  was  put  in  chains,  and  compelled 
to  leave  the  Tuscan  States.  On  demanding  the  cause  of  his 
mother,  she  told  him  that  it  was  ior political  reasofis.  "I  have 
never  forgotten  the  feelings,"  he  writes,  "I  experienced  on 
seeing  my  father  in  chains,  as  these  impressions,  like  others  we 
receive  in  early  youth,  can  never  be  eflfeced."  Shortly  after,  he 
was  removed  to  Imola,  to  be  received  into  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  Orso  Orsini,  a  bigoted,  priest-ridden  old  gentleman,  who 
undertook  to  have  him  taught  writing  and  Latin — the  latter 
being  essential  to  his  imderstanding  the  prayers  in  his  missal — 
and  the  elements  of  a  general  education.  In  process  of  time 
the  youth,  Orsini,  was  sent  to  a  public  school,  to  rouse  his 
emulation  and  excite  his  dormant  faculties,  and  it  having  been 
observed  that  he  had  an  excellent  memory,  his  friends  at  once 
determined  to  make  him  a  lawyer  or  an  ecclesiastic. 

A  new  era  now  dawned  (1831)  in  the  career  of  the  youthful 
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patriot.  The  insurrectionB  of  Modena  and  Bologna  broke  out, 
and  the  spirit  of  party  reached  even  to  Imola.  The  national 
flag  was  raised,  and  the  national  cockade  worn,  by  the  stadents 
of  the  upper  forms ;  whilst  battalions  of  juvenile  soldiers  thronged 
the  streets  of  this  remote  town.  But  at  length  the  news  of 
defeat  came,  and  the  Liberals  were  once  more  constrained  to  be 
tranquil ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Austrians  quitted  Romagna 
than  the  citizens  were  again  in  arms,  the  nati<Nial  guard 
organized,  and  a  constitution  demanded.  But  the  pope  re- 
jected  the  idea  of  concession.  A  battle  was,  therefore,  fought 
near  Cesena,  and  the  patriots  once  more  broken.  Of  course  the 
usual  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  the  victorious  hirelings ;  and 
the  only  excuse  that  can  be  mieule  for  the  Italian  party  for 
engaging  in  so  desperate  an  enterprise  is  that  Louis  Philippe 
held  out  hopes  to  tnem  which  he  never  performed,  or  rather, 
which  he  purposely  betrayed.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  who  was 
aware  of  the  intended  revcdution,  and  who,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  placed  himself  at  its  head,  with  a  view  to  being 
proclaimed  ''King  of  Italy,''  exhibited  his  apostate  zeal  by 
sending  to  the  gallows  several  of  his  noblest  citizens — men 
rendered  illustrious  by  their  patriotism,  genius,  and  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held.  The  state  of  the  Papal 
Government  at  this  period  is  graphically  described  by  Orsini: — 

''  If  a  citizen  was  unfortunate  enough  to  allow  his  beard  to  grow, 
or  if  he  failed  in  attending  mass,  be  was  immediately  set  down  as  a 
Liberal,  and,  as  such,  was  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  Centurions  [a 
body  of  irregular  militia  enrolled  by  the  pope].  Not  a  day  passed 
but  some  cue  was  killed  or  ill-treatea  by  these  '  Irregulars.'  Some- 
times,  however,  the  Liberals,  driven  to  desperation,  took  their  revenge, 
which  increased  the  insolence  and  barbarity  of  the  Centurions.  But 
these  did  not  suffice ;  and  more  Swiss  were  sent  for,  so  that  at  this 
time  the  pope  oppressed  his  people  by  the  aid  of  a  regular  army,  an 
irregular  militia,  combined  with  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Swiss 
troops.  Although  young,  my  indignation  was  extreme  against  the 
perpetrators  of  these  barbarities,  particularly  agaiust  the  Centurions 
and  the  Swiss.  Bomagna,  at  that  time,  was  afflicted  with  two 
parties,  called  the  *  Brigands  '  and  the  '  Liberals ;'  the  former,  who 
were  partisans  of  the  government  and  the  Austrians,  were  known 
by  the  name  of  the  '  Second  '  party,  as  the  Papal  cockade  is  of  two 
colours,  white  and  yellow,  while  that  of  the  Liberals  is  of  three,  white^ 
red^  and  yreen ;  and  it  was  a  common  occurrence  that  when  young 
men  met  each  other  in  the  streets,  one  w^ould  address  the  other, 
saying,  *  Dost  thou  belong  to  the  two  or  the  three  V  If  the  answer 
11  as  satisfactory,  each  passed  on  his  way ;  if  not,  they  fought  with 
knives  until  one  or  other  perished.  And  so  high  did  party  spirit 
run  at  the  time,  that  bands  of  individuals  for  the  same  cause  fouf^ht 
des|>erately  in  the  public  streets  oX  the  cities  of  Bomagna.     This 
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factious  excitement  was  the  same  in  all.  It  was  to  be  found  even 
in  the  scbools.  I  was  compelled  to  witness  these  conflicts,  and  I 
sympathised  with  the  Liberals,  for  had  not  their  party  been  defeated  P 
yf&re  they  not  the  weakest  ?  This  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Liberals 
waa  great! J  increased  by  the  hatred  expressed  towards  them  by  the 
priests  who  frequented  my  uncle's  house,  and  to  which  I  was  an 
unwilling  listener.  They  wished  to  make  me  become  a  priest,  but 
finding  their  promises  and  menaces  equally  futile,  they  accused  me 
of  being  a  declared  Liberal." — P.  7. 

The  French  were  excepted  from  the  general  hatred  with 
which  the  Italians  regarded  all  foreign  invaders.  Although 
they  were  acting  at  Ancona  as  the  Austrians  were  doing  in  the 
Roman  States,  they  were  still  regarded  in  the  light  of  liberators. 
This  feeling  ie,  in  a  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  affection 
which  not  a  few  Romagnoli,  who  had  served  under  the  first 
Napoleon,  retained  for  his  memory,  and  who  thought  that  the 
political  maxims  of  the  old  Revolution  were  still  in  force  in  the 
capital  of  the  Continent,  and  partly,  that  France  having  recently 
obtained  a  Liberal  constitution,  would  be  ready  to  assist  the  insulted 
nationalities  of  Italy.  With  some  such  vague  ideas  floating 
in  their  minds,  Orsini  and  some  of  his  companions  resolved  on 
abandoning  their  homes,  and  seeking  emplo^'ment  in  the  French 
army.  Orsini  was  the  only  one,  however,  found  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  at  the  appointed  time ;  the  others  not  having  the 
courage  to  execute  the  plan  they  had  the  vanity  to  suggest.  The 
result  of  this  foolish  exploit  was,  that  the  servants  sent  out  to 
look  for  the  young  truant  soon  discovered  him  at  Bologna 
Castle,  and  restored  him  to  his  uncle.  His  education  was  now 
renewed  with  increased  vigour.  He  studied  history,  and  learned 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  Roman  Empii-e  the  greatness  and  valour 
of  his  country  in  past  times ;  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
old  republican  valour;  the  ancient  heroism  and  glory  of  his 
ancestors  awoke  an  echo  in  his  heart,  and  made  every  fibre 
tremble  with  exultation,  until  he  thought  of  the  present 
state  of  his  country,  when  a  melancholy  reaction  would  take 
possession  of  his  soul.  There  was,  too,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  old  Cato  in  his  uncle.  He  detested  anything  approach- 
ing to  effeminacy,  and  had  no  great  respect  for  the  tair  sex ;  he 
had  an  extreme  contempt  for  gambling,  drinking,  smoking,  and 
similar  social  vices ;  and  gave  his  nephew  an  excellent  example, 
for  which  the  latter  expresses  his  lively  gratitude.  DoubtlesSy 
it  served  to  form  in  him  that  masculine  temper  of  mind  which 
has  carried  him  through  so  many  perils,  and  given  him  the 
fortitude  to  bear  so  much  suffering.  It  is  necessary  thus  to 
dwell  largely  upon  the  education  of  an  Italian  Liberal,  to  show 
that  no  amount  <^  persecution,  no  degree  of  affliction,  can 
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quench  the  sentiment  of  national  glory  and  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence ever  burning  in  his  broast;  we  shall  also  per- 
ceive the  indestructible  power,  the  inevitable  agency  which 
is  growing  up  and  daily  increasing,  and  perpetually  menacing 
the  native  as  well  as  foreign  upholders  of  tyranny  on  the 
Italian  soil.  Few  can  really  conceive  the  intense  aflFection,  the 
deep  devotion,  which  an  honourable  Italian  patriot  feels  for  his 
country,  or  how  much  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  and  suffer  for  her 
sake.  It  is  to  those  whose  heart-strings  have  never  been  wildly, 
rudely  touched, — ^the  gentle  tenour  of  whose  lives  has  afforded  no 
opportimity  for  the  display  of  the  powerful  latent  faculties  of  the 
affection, — a  kind  of  romance,  an  incredible  fiction,  a  baseless 
dream.  But  see  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  his  educa- 
tion. From  infancy  he  is  taught  to  love  and  admire  his  country 
as  the  most  beautiful  in  the*  world,  as  the  garden  of  Europe,  the 
theme  of  the  poet  and  the  subject  of  the  painter, — as  the  study 
of  the  historian,  the  source  of  modem  civilization.  We  have 
seen  how  the  stories  of  the  ancient  power  and  grandeur  can 
affect  the  hearts  of  her  children,  and  awaken  the  spirit  of 
ambition  and  independence  amongst  them.  What  a  revulsion, 
then,  of  feeling  must  come  over  the  glowing  patriot,  when 
turning  from  the  picture  of  the  past,  he  contemplates  the  degra- 
dation.of  his  coimtry  at  the  present  moment!  How  can  he  see 
her^  fearful  prostration — how  can  he  hear  her  wasting  groans — 
how  can  he  witness  her  bitter  tears — how  can  he  stand  by  and 
behold  her  bleeding  wounds  without  registering  an  irrever- 
sible oath  that  he  will  devote  his  health,  his  strength,  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  and  body,  yea,  life  itself,  to  rescue  her 
from  the  polluting  hands  of  pitiless  tyrants?  The  reader  will 
find  this  feeling  fully  developed  in  the  education  of  young 
Orsini ;  but  we  must  continue  with  our  narrative  of  his  life  and 
adventures. 

An  unfortunate  event,  which  occurred  when  he  was  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  brought  upon  Orsini  the  formidable  terrors  of 
Roman  law, — the  accidental  shooting  of  a  servant,  named  Spada. 
In  England,  a  coroner's  jury  would  have  determined  the  character 
of  the  case,  and  acquitted  or  condemned  according  to  evidence. 
Not  so  in  Romagna.  Here  the  innocent  only  are  punished ;  the 
violent  and  guilty  escape.  Where  there  is  no  regular  tribunal  the 
chances  of  acquittal  are  small,  and  though  Mastai  Ferretti,  the 
archbishop,  now  Pope  Pius  IX.,  was  his  uncle's  friend,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  city,  and  take  refuge  with  some  friends  at 
Borgo  San  Lorenzo.  Here  his  time  was  passed  in  comparative 
idleness,  and  having  had  the  weakness  to  fall  in  love,  the  object 
of  his  affections  was  used  by  the  Jesuits  to  induce  him  to  become 
one  of  their  body.     At  lengthy  several  months  after  the  event, 
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on  a  promise  from  Cardinal  Gamberini,  Secretary  of  State  at 
Rome,  that  his  trial  should  be  regular,  Orsini  went  to  the 
Augustine  monastery  at  Bavenna,  wnen  his  charge  was  gone 
into.  He  was  acquitted ;  but  fell  again  into  the  insinuating 
embraces  of  the  Jesuits,  who  left  no  stone  unturned  to  induce 
him  to  join  their  order. 

"  Many  a  time  in  the  solitude  of  my  room,"  he  writes,  "  I  have 
thought  seriously  upon  all  the  dangers  that  surrounded  me.  I  recol- 
lected my  vivacity  in  former  years,  and  could  not  understand  why  I 
was  00  changed ;  but  I  felt  bound,  and  saw  that  I  ought  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  my  uncle  and  G-ianrotti  (an  influential  Jesuit).  The 
unfortunate  affair  of  Spada  frequently  recurred  to  me,  and  almost 
made  me  desirous  of  leading  a  contemplative  life,  a^ay  from  the 
world  and  its  miseries,  because  my  youthful  imagination  pictured 
such  a  life  as  one  worth  seeking.  During  all  the  time  I  remained 
there,  I  did  not  relax  in  my  studies.  A  learned  priest  continued  my 
education,  and  Dante,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  formed  my  chief 
delight,  and  these  kept  my  mental  eyes  open,  and  formed  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  so  dexterously  instilled  by  the  Jesuits.  They  taught 
me  to  love  my  country,  while  the  sight  of  Austrian  and  Swiss  soldiery 
made  my  blood  boil  against  the  oppressor.** — P.  18. 

When  at  length  a  letter  from  his  uncle  insisted  on  his  enter- 
ing the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  tells  us  he  wept  with  rage ;  and 
when  he  was  removed  to  Turin,  and  thence  to  Chieri,  to  undergo 
his  novitiate,  he  wrote  in  the  book  in  which  every  new  member 
has  to  state  the  reasons  why  he  wishes  to  become  a  Jesmt,  that 
his  vocation  was  to  go  to  India  to  convert  the  infidels  to  Catho- 
licism, his  real  intention  being  to  abandon  the  Society  directly 
he  got  away  from  the  Continent.  After  remaining  a  montn 
at  Chieri,  utterly  wearied  of  the  life  of  absolute  inactivity 
he  passed  there,  he  feigned  illness,  obtained  permission  to 
leave,  and  returned  to  Imola.  Reproaches  awaited  him  for  not 
being  entrapped  by  the  priests ;  but  he  remarks,  '*  I  did  not 
put  on  the  Jesuit's  gown ;  I  knew  their  wiles,  and  escaped  them." 

Orsini  was  now  eighteen;  and  being,  we  presume,  some- 
what in  disgrace  at  his  bigoted  uncle's,  went  to  live  with  his 
father  at  Bologna.  A  desultory  kind  of  study,  embracing  the 
French  and  English  languages,  gymnastic  exercises,  sabre  and 
pistol  practice,  algebra,  geometry,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
the  elements  of  legislation,  followed  by  severer  application  to 
history  and  military  science,  fill  up  the  period  of  the  next 
two  or  three  years ;  though  he  passed  the  latter  part  under 
the  guidance  of  the  University,  into  which  he  had  been  admitted. 
Referring  to  this  time,  Orsini  says : — 

**  I  now  began  to  study  the  great  historians  of  Italy,  Livy  and 
Tacitus ;  the  former  inflamed  me  by  his  eloquence,  the  latter  made 
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me  reflect  deeply.  The  former  impelled  me  to  mttack  the  Papal. 
Swiss  troops,  the  latter  to  slay  a  tyrant.  I  then  commenced  to  read 
Guicciardini  and  the  elegant  Botta ;  then  the  great  MaehiaTelli-— 
his  discourses  upon  Li\T  filled  me  with  wonder ;  I  admired  his  cir- 
cumspection, his  forethought,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  together  with  his  grand  conceptions  and  careful  deductions. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  Thiers's  History  of  the  Bevolution 
appeared.  I  meditated  upon  thia  work.  1  regarded  erery  portrait, 
and  shed  tears  over  some  of  the  pages.  So  much  hlood  shed  for 
liberty !  so  many  sacrifices !  and  then— eUvery.  I  read  Napoleon's 
commentaries,  and  then  the  speeches  of  Mirabeau,  and  then  the 
'  Emile,'  and  the  '  Nouvelle  Heloiae'  of  Bousaeau,  with  Filangieri, 
P^igano,  and  Lomonaoo." — P.  23. 

The  despondency  created  by  these  studies,  and  the  apparently 
utterly  helpless  condition  of  Italy,  together  with  the  suicide  of 
a  cousin  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  suggested,  he  tells  us^ 
thoughts  of  self-destruction : — 

'*  For  some  nights  I  read  and  meditated  on  the  letters  of  Bous- 
seau  respecting  suicide;  but  happOy,  reflecting  on  my  duties 
towards  God  and  my  country,  and  having  become  a  member  of  the 
society  called  '  Young  Italy,'  I  resisted  the  temptation." 

In  fact,  he  imagined  that  a  career  of  action  and  usefulness  was 
opened  to  him,  and  he  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  embrace  it. 

This  was  in  1843.  A  movement  had  taken  place  at  Barce- 
lona ;  and  the  incipient  hero  secretly  procured  a  passport  for 
Florence,  with  a  view  of  crossing  over  the  Mediterranean,  and 
taking  part  in  the  insurrection ;  but  his  intenticms  were  disco- 
vered by  his  father,  who  communicated  with  the  police  autho- 
rities of  the  Tuscan  capital ;  and  he  was  consequently  prevented 
from  proceeding  on  his  enterprise.  He,  therefore,  relumed  to 
Bologna,  where  he  took  out  Us  degree.  But  aU  this  wiule  the 
political  horizon  of  Italy  was  lowering;  the  Roman  govem- 
ment  had  redoubled  its  ancient  system  of  coercion  and  rigour ; 
rumours  of  outbreaks  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were  whispered 
about ;  bands  of  armed  men  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains;  skirmishes  were  reported  to  haTe  taken  place 
between  the  liberals,  and  the  emimUm  and  Swiss  soldiery. 
Gonspiracies  were  everywhere  rife  for  the  destruction  of  tibe 
Papal  government.  The  youthful  enthusiasm  of  Qrsini  led  him 
to  mix  himself  up  in  every  plot,  and  even  fonn  revolutionary 

n'ects  for  himself.  At  thiee  o'dodc  in  the  May-day  of  1844, 
ever,  he  was  awoke  by  a  knoddng  at  the  door,  and  found 
there  Colonel  Freddi  with  fifteen  gendarmes  who  had  oome  to 
arrest  him.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  then  conducted  to  the 
prison  of  St.  John -cm -the -Mount.  He  passed  down  long 
conidon  exhaling  that  inexprparibkr  odovr  p*fnH^«'  to  prisons. 
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to  his  cell,  wliere  he  found  three  other  inmates,  one  of  whom 
was  condemned  to  death  for  political  offences.  "  I  had  hardly 
entered/'  he  tells  us,  **  when  they  made  a  conventional  signal 
by  knocking  on  the  wall,  and  I  afterwards  heard  that  my 
imprisonment  was  known  from  one  end  of  the  gaol  to  the  other. 
They  congratulated  me,  after  their  fashion,  and  I  heard  the 
words  *  Courage,  courage,  never  fear !' "  How  affecting  is  this 
gaol-greetingf  this  sad  consolation  in  the  home  of  affliction  and 
sorrow.  At  night  he  wakes  up  thinking  himself  free  ;.but  on 
the  seeond  day,  or  rather  evening,  he  is  conducted  to  the 
jallcur's  room,  wli^re  he  receives  his  first  lesson  in  the  practice 
of  interrogatioa.     The  examination  eonunenced  thus : — 

*  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  3'our  arrest  ?' 

*  No,  signer.' 
'  Ton  have  heard  speak  of  the  movements  last  summer  P 

*  Yes,  sigQor.* 
^  *  Did  you  take  any  part  therein  ?' 

*  Do  you  know  Melara,  Zambeccari,  Biancoli,  Miu-aiori,  Lovatelli?* 

*  Noy  signer.' 
'  Do  you  know  Eusebius  Barbetti  p 

*  Yes,  signor/ 
'  What  kind  of  acquaintance  have  you  had  with  him  T 

*  Superficial.^ 

"  *  You  deny  all,  then,'  said  he  ;  '  you  wish  to  be  your  own  ruin  ; 
poor  young  man,  I  pity  you ;  you  are  in  the  flower  of  youth ; 
twenty-one  of  your  companions  have  been  condemned  to  death ; 
every  day  we  expect  that  their  sentences  will  be  executed  :  you  will 
be  the  twenty-second.     But  let  us  go  forward.' 

*  Do  you  know  this  writing  P' 
'  Yes,  fiignor,  it  is  my  own.' 
'  Explain  all  about  it,  and  be  quick.' 

"*One  day  I  found  a  MS.  on  the  ground  in  the  public  street;  it 
was  nearly  illegible.  I  felt  some  curiosity,  and  copied  it ;  then  I  tope 
it  up,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  lost  it.' 

"  *  These  are  lies,'  answered  the  interrogator  ;  '  you  will  ruin  your- 
seUl'  "—P.  29. 

So  ended  his  first  interrogatory.  The  MS  alluded  to  wa« 
part  of  a  revolutionary  scheme  which  he  had  addressed  to 
Barbetti,  and  which  his  friend  had  not  had  time  to  born  before 
his  arrest.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  our  limited  space,  to 
pursue  the  career  of  Orsini  during  the  period  of  this  first  im- 
prisonment ;  yet  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  horrors  and  miseries  to  which  political  of- 
fenders are  subject  in  Italy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  in  hourlv  expectation  of  sentence  of  death  being  passed 
upon  him,  ana  we  can  easily  imagine  tbe  sad  feelings  and  recollec- 
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tions  such  a  position  is  likely  to  awake  in  the  hearts  of  even  the 
bravest.  He  was  removed  from  Imola  at  night,  and  on  leaving 
the  prison,  passed  by  the  house  where  his  childhood  had  been 
spent,  and  where  his  fond  uncle  and  relatives  were  still  living. 
Then  he  was  fastened  with  chains  to  a  fellow-prisoner.  Never- 
theless, in  twenty-six  hoars,  the  company  arrived  at  Pesaro,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles,  where  he  was  separated  from  his 
companion,  and  placed  in  a  secret  cell  three  yards  long  to  four 

{ards  wide.  "  I  could  scarcely  breathe,"  he  writes ;  **  one  day 
knocked  my  head  against  the  wall,  and  made  a  great  noise, 
and  at  last  they  allowed  me  to  have  the  shutters  open,  as  the 
window  was  not  glazed  (it  was  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  ground.)  .  .  -  .  I  had  been  two  days  there  already,  when  I 
heard  an  unusual  noise  of  chains,  cries,  and  singing ;  I  heard 
some  words,  but  enough  to  make  me  understand  that  of  the 
twenty-one  condemned  to  death,  fourteen  were  sent  to  the 
galleys  a  chiado,  *  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  seven  had  been  shot 
in  the  back.  These  were  the  unfortunate  men  who  knocked  on 
the  wall  of  my  cell  at  Bologna,  and  with  whom  I  at  that  time 
corresponded.  This  made  me  sad.'*  After  a  month's  confine- 
ment in  his  narrow  cell,  and  numerous  interrogatories,  he  was 
placed  in  another  containing  three  other  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
was  his  men  father.  Ten  days  after,  these  four  were  sent 
securely  chained  together  to  Urbino,  and  thence  to  San  Leo,  an 
old  fortress  belonging  to  the  ancient  and  powerful  seigneurs  of 
Montefeltro.  After  seven  months  of  imprisonment  here,  he 
was,  at  his  own  request,  sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried  before  the 
Sacra  Consulta.  At  Sinigaglia,  the  same  cell  which  contained 
thieves  and  murderers  of  the  most  horrible  character,  was 
selected  for  him ;  for  seventeen  days  he  and  his  companion 
travelled  in  a  cart  chained  to  these  ruffians,  whilst  every  hour 
the  carbonieri  seized  the  end  of  the  chain  and  drew  it  violently 
to  ascertain  that  the  links  were  secure,  which  caused  the  acutest 
pain  to  all  the  prisoners.  The  assizes  took  place  ;  and  Orsini, 
with  several  companions,  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life.  Civita  Vecchia  was  the  place  to  which  they  were  con- 
signed. Provisionally,  however,  they  were  removed  to 
Viterbo.  No  less  than  120  prisoners  were  immured  within 
the  walls  of  its  fortress  ;  their  sentences  to  the  galleys  having 
been  commuted  to  that  of  confinement.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  work  at  their  several  trades,  and  to  possess  musical 
instruments.     A  committee  was  formed  amongst  themselves,  to 

*  Galleys  a  chiadoy  means  that  the  prisoner  is  chained  up  for  life  to  the 
walls  of  his  cell,  with  a  chain  a  yard  long.  His  bed  consists  of  a  plank,  and 
his  chain  is  never  unloosed  until  deaili. 
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be  re-elected  from  amongst  their  own  nnmber,  whose  aim  was  to 
maintain  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  prison,  to  represent  the 
prisoner's  wants  to  the  commandant  Iktini,  to  examine  the 
food,  and  to  refuse  what  was  unwholesome,  and  finally  to 
instruct  those  that  were  ignorant.  So  suspicious,  however, 
were  they  of  their  guards  and  gaolers,  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  made  weapons  out  of  the  difierent  tools  used  in  their 
trades,  and  though  the  commandant  knew  of  this,  the  instru- 
ments of  ofience  were  too  cleyerly  concealed  to  be  discovered  by 
his  minions.  *'  We  formed  a  picture  of  society  in  miniature, 
says  Orsini,  "with  the  difference,  however,  that  confinement 
and  privations  made  many  of  us  irritable  and  melancholy.  We 
had  no  high  a^irations,  no  enthusiasm,  no  light-heartedness,  but 
instead,  loss  of  health,  family  reminiscences,  and  all  the  evils 
which  accompany  the  loss  of  heaven's  greatest  blessing— Liberty." 
However,  the  authority  of  the  committee  did  not  prevent 
serious  disturbances  sometimes  occurring,  in  one  oi  which 
Orsini  received  six  stabs  from  a  dagger,  which  laid  him  on  his 
bed  for  some  time.  The  culprits,  however,  were  expelled  from 
the  society,  and  removed  to  another  prison  within  the 
fortress. 

^  But  we  must  hasten  on  with  our  narrative.  It  was  at  this 
time,  when  Orsini,  wearied  of  prison-life,  and  seeine  his  com- 
panions dragged  away,  one  after  the  other,  to  perish  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  galleys  al  chiadOi  to  which  he,  amongst  others, 
was  condemned,  was  preparing  to  put  a  plan  of  escape  into 
execution,  that  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
and  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti,  Archbishop  of 
Imola,  his  uncle's  friend,  to  the  papal  chair.  The  known 
liberal  views  of  this  prelate  created  the  liveliest  hopes  even  in 
the  damp  gloom  of  the  dungeon,  nor  were  these  hopes  deceptive, 
for  within  a  short  period  an  amnesty  was  granted,  and  the  political 
prisoners  of  Romagna  became  once  more  fr'ee.  The  events  of 
this  breathing-time  of  freedom  has  been  so  often  described,  that 
we  feel  ourselves  excused  if  we  pass  over  this  epoch  with  a 
casual  notice.  The  impulse  communicated  to  Liberal  thought 
throughout  Italy  by  the  concession,  proved  greater  than  the 
newly-elected  pope  perhaps  anticipated.  The  revolution  spread 
itself  to  Milan ;  seventeen  thousand  Austrian  troops  were  driven 
out  of  Lombardy  and  Bologna ;  France  and  Hungary  took  up 
the  cry,  and  the  flame  threatened  to  envelope  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Influenced  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  Pius  IX. 
repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  published  his  ''Enciclia." 
The  reactionary  tone  of  the  manifesto  irritated  the  Liberals ;  they 
combined,  however,  to  compel  the  pope  to  adhere  to  his  reforms ; 
he  became  alarmed,  escapea  from  the  Holy  City,  and  allowed  the 
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government  of  Rome  to  devolve  into  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate. 
Meanwhile,  Oraini  oommands  a  troop  of  volunteers,  goes  to 
assist  the  Venetians,  and  is  present  at  the  disastrous  attack  on 
Mestre;  after  which,  he  is  elected  deputy  in  the  provisional 
government ;  does  essential  service  to  the  Republic  in  repressing 
brigandage  at  Ancona,  and  resisting  the  cowardly  attacks  of 
the  French  on  the  ci^ital  of  the  ancient  world.  Rome,  however, 
fdl,  and  with  its  fall  Orsini  became  a  fugitive,  an  exile,  and  a 
conspirator — a  true  Ishmaelite  whose  hand  was  against  every 
despot  and  invader  of  his  country's  liberty,  whilst  his  hand 
was  against  him.  Henceforth  his  life  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  includes  the  period  from  his  flight  from  Ascoli, 
when  he  saw  that  all  hope  was  gone,  to  his  capture  at  Uerman- 
stadt — a  period  full  of  dangerous  activity  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
The  second  embraces  the  fifteen  months  of  his  captivity,  so 
graphically  described  in  his  *'  Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy ;'  and 
the  third,  from  the  time  of  his  landing  in  England  to  the  close 
of  the  volume.  The  first  part  is  highly  interesting,  as  showing 
the  energy,  the  courage,  the  goodwill,  and  the  secrecy  with 
which  the  sons  of  Italy  conspire  together  for  her  freedom  ;  no 
sooner  is  one  plot  concocted,  put  into  execution,  and  fails,  than 
another  is  devised,  and  no  ill-success  seems  to  damp  the  heroism, 
however  much  it  may  betray  the  indiscretion,  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. Does  an  enterprise  fail  in  Milan  or  Bologna  *t  auotlier 
is  prepared  for  Modena ;  does  this  not  succeed,  an  expedition  is 
organized  for  the  Yaltelina,  and  so  on ;  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
Italian  party  everywhere  manifesting  itself  by  small  outbreaks. 
We  must  leave  the  reader  to  peruse  in  the  pages  of  the  book 
itself,  the  details  of  these  different  adventures.  Sometimes  his 
deepest  feelings  of  interest  will  be  awakened  by  passages  of 
peril  and  escape ;  sometimes  by  a  relation  of  personal  courage 
and  self-possession ;  sometimes  by  the  repetition  of  an  amusing 
contretemps,  as  an  example  of  which  last  we  give  the  following  : 
Orsini  was  disguised,  anid  travelling  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Tito  Gelsi.  It  was  immediately  after  the  attempt  in  the  province 
of  Modena.  One  day  he  had  occasion  to  speak  to  a  political 
refugee  from  the  Roman  States,  called  Joni : — 

"  I  will  mention  a  fact  regarding  him,'*  says  Orsini,  "  so  that  my 
reader  may  judge  to  what  miAcries  a  conspirator  is  sometimes 
exposed,  lir.  Joni  was  an  excellent  and  good  joung  man,  and 
knowing  that  I  came  from  Piedmont,  spoke  of  the  attempt  in  the 
Duchies,  and  said  that  Orsini  had  spoiled  erervtbing;  it  was  the 
seeond  time  he  had  done  the  same  thing.  *Are  you  certain**  I 
repUed?  'Quite,'  he  answered.  'And  yet,*  continued  1,  *an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Orsini  explained  the  whole  atfatr  to  me,  and  I  believe, 
from  his  informaikm,  that  no  man  in  his  position  could  have  done 
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better.*  '  No !'  said  he,  '  I  know  better ;  and  1  also  know  that  he 
would  not  allow  his  men  to  fire  on  the  Piedmontese  soldiers,  so  that 
one  of  the  expedition,  now  in  Paris,  said  that  the  rousliets  were 
useless."  I  cut  the  question  short  by  asking  him,  *  Where  is  Orsini 
now?'  'They  say  at  Marseilles,'  he  replied,  'living  quite  retired, 
and  not  interfering  in  politics.'  *  He  does  well,'  I  replied,  and 
we  separated." 

A  short  time  after  Orsini  was  again  in  the  company  of  the 
young  engineer,  Joni,  when  the  neoessity  for  concesding  his 
name  no  longer  existed,  so  that  he  said  to  him : — 

***Do  you  know  who  I  am?'  *  Certainly,'  he  replied,  'Tito 
Celsi.'  '  Not  at  all ;  I  am  Orsini.*  He  then,  without  saying  a  word, 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  '  Do  not  mind,'  replied  Orsini,  *  what 
you  said  to  me  the  other  day  ;  I  know  what  the  world  is,  and  hare 
had  some  experience  of  it ;  calumnies  do  not  trouble  me.' " 

On  another  occasion  he  was  travelling  through  the  Grison 
disguised  as  a  botanist,  by  way  of  accounting  for  his  moving  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  when  a  young  hunter  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him. 

"  After  a  few  preliminary  obserrations,  the  Swiss  exclaimed,  with 
a  curiosity  that  startled  me,*'  writes  Orsini,  "'Hare  you  come 
from  Poschiano  ? '  '  No,'  said  I,  *  from  St.  Morite.'  «  Oh,  tell 
me  something  about  the  people  who  were  arrested  there  then?' 
'  1  don't  know  anything  about  them,'  1  replied.  '  What !  you 
know  nothing  of  them  ?  A  gentleman  named  Celsi  was  ar- 
rested there  three  days  ago  for  having  taken  part  in  some  poli- 
tical movement.  They  say  that  Mazzini  and  Kossuth  are  taken, 
too,  with  many  other  Italian  patriots.'  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  I,  '  I 
heard  something  about  it ;  but  as  I  take  no  part  in  such  matters, 
I  can't  give  you  any  positive  information.'  At  these  words,  with  a 
sorrowiul  aspect,  he  sighed  and  said,  '  Poor  Italians !  How  many 
attempts  they  make,  and  so  unsuccessfully ! '  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  '  I  should  like  to  know  Maezini,  Celsi,  and 
Kossuth.'  *  Indeed,'  I  replied.  *  Yes,  very  much,'  he  exclaimed, 
with  energy.  It  occurred  to  me  at  this  moment  that  he  might  be 
rery  useful  to  me  as  a  guide,  and  with  that  blind  confidence  which 
I  always  had  in  moments  of  danger,  I  said,  'Would  you  like  to 
know  these  gentlemen  from  motives  of  ambition,  or  from  love  to  the 
cause  they  serve  ?'  *  Por  the  cause,'  he  replied.  '  Well,  then,  I 
am  Celsi !  I  escaped  only  to-day  out  of  the  hands  of  the  gendarmes ; 
if  you  like  to  arrest  me  you  can  ;  but  you  will  not  do  it ;  you  have 
an  honest  face ;  you  are  young,  and  a  Swiss  ;  young  people  have 
seldom  evil  thoughts,  and  the  Swiss  are  generally  very  loyal.  I 
want  a  guide;  you  can  procure  me  one,  or  deliver  me  up  to  the 
gendarmes.'  The  young  Swiss  gazed  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  as 
1  uttered  the  last  words  he  seized  me  warmly  by  the  ^hand,  and  I 
knew  at  once  that  I  possessed  a  friend." — P.  126. 
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From  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  the  work  the  reader  will 
perceive, how  full  of  interest  and  amusing  anecdotes  it  ij^. 
We  forbear  to  criticize  the  stylo  of  the  writing.  It  purports  to 
be  a  translation,  and  much  as  we  may  regret  the  traduction  did 
not  fall  into  more  experienced  hands,  the  narrative  of  adventure 
alone  would  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of  being  a  dull  book. 
Passages  of  it  are,  however,  occasionally  vague,  and  we  may 
especially  point  to  pp.  128  and  130,  where  the  account  of 
Orsini's  movements  is  greatly  confused.  Neither  shall  we 
now  enter  again  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  propriety 
and  utility  of  these  petty  partial  movements.  In  fact,  Orsini 
seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  their  futility.  In  reply 
to  a  recent  communication  from  Mazzini,  inquiring  how  far  he 
would  be  disposed  to  engage  again  in  this  desperate  service,  he 
replies,  **  That  he  will  sdways  oe  ready  for  any  fact  which  pre- 
sented any  likelihood  of  success ;  that  if  he  had  under  him  the 
elements  of  the  past  expeditions  he  should  not  more;  that  in  tlie 
next  fact  he  would  succeed  or  die  ;  in  fact,  that  he  tcould  not  make 
himself  ridiculous.^*  This  seems  to  be  conclusive.  The  friends  of 
Mazzini,  however,  maintain  that  their  intrepid  head  is  in  posses- 
sion of  those  means  which  must  lead  to  ultimate  triumph  ;  and 
point  to  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  the  late  conspiracy  was  organ - 
used,  as  a  prooi  that  had  it  taken  effect  its  success  must  have  been 
overwhelming.  They  assert  that  but  for  an  unforeseen  event  or 
two  it  must  have  succeeded,  and  Italy  would  have  been  free. 
But  the  weight  of  the  contrary  argument  rests  on  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  succeed.  Not  only  is  there  a  colossal  combination 
against  the  Italian  patriots, — not  only  are  there  railways  and  tele- 
graphs at  work  to  defeat  their  projects;  there  are  even  spies 
amongst  themselves,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  reports  of  the 
Frencn  government  and  the  narratives  of  almost  every  unsuc- 
cessful insurrection.  Against  these  secret  machinations  all  the 
organization  and  \4gilance  in  the  world  cannot  make  ground. 
This  should  teach  the  enthusiasts  the  futility,  if  not  the  crimin- 
ality, of  wasting  so  much  precious  blood,  and  casting  away  so 
many  noble  lives.  The  oads  against  them  are  fearful.  The 
time,  however,  will  arrive,  and  that  perhaps  speedily,  but  they 
must  abide  it.  They  must  exercise  patience.  They  must,  above 
all,  learn  that  important  fact,  ^*  occasions  are  not  nuuie,  they 
come.^ 
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Art.  IV.— the    EDUCATION    AND    INFLUENCE    OF 

WOMAN. 

1.  The  Edtusation  of  Character;    with  IRnte  on  Moral  Training. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.     London  :  Murray. 

2.  The  Feminine  Soul :  ite  Nature  and  Attributes  ;  with  Thoughts  on 

Marriage,  Sfc,     By  Elizabeth  Strutt.     London  :  Hodson. 

3.  The  Mental  and  Moral  Dignity  of  Wonum.    By  Benjamin  Parsons. 

London :  Snow. 

4.  On  Education  :  its  Constituents,  Objects,  and  Issues,    A  Series  of 

Essays  and  Lectures.     By  William  M'Combie.     Aberdeen  : 
King. 

Women  are  the  best  ministers  of  that  n)Irit  which  stirs  the 
heart  from  one  end  of  life  to  the  other  througliout  the  world. 
Those  who  ought  to  know  better  designate  a  being  in  whom 
common  sense  is  superannuated,  as  an  '^  old  woman."  Common 
sense  is  seldom  superannuated  in  woman.  A  ripe  Christian 
lady  usually  becomes  more  angelic  in  her  influence  through  the 
clear  grey  twilight  of  the  evening  of  her  days;  while  one 
whose  wisdom  is  all  of  this  world  becomes  more  snake-Uke  in  her 
godlessness,  as  she  wriggles  reluctantly  to  the  grave.  All  who 
study  the  nature  of  grandmothers  will  agree  that  they  ulti- 
mately resolve  into  "dear  old  souls"  or  "dread  old  witches," 
with  the  spirit  that  is  in  them  miffhty  to  the  last.  Hence 
(good)  aged  women  are  declared  to  be  the  proper  teachers  of 
the  young  (Tit.  ii.  4) ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  especial 
books  for  the  instruction  of  young  women,  let  the  elder  women 
write  them,  as  they  can,  not  with  the  tone  of  the  schoolmistress, 
but  with  the  touch  and  teaching  of  a  life.  We  still  desiderate 
such  books. 

"  Let  the  women  learn,"  says  St.  Paul.  What  shall  they 
learn  P  St.  Paul  also  supplies  the  answer,  and  the  sum  of  what 
he  says  may  be  thus  rendered — Let  them  learn  whatever  may 
qualify  them  to  get  good  husbands,  and  become  good  wives  and 
mothers.  Would  that  all  feminine  education  now  in  vogue 
were  adapted  to  this  end !  and  would  that  every  woman  when 
so  educated  could,  as  the  same  authority  exhorts,  have  her  own 
proper  husband  !  Perchance — a  thought  worthy  of  thought — 
there  would  be  fewer  without  that  blessed  ownership  were  that 
right  education  more  frequent.  But,  alas,  quoth  the  wise 
preacher,  ''  Seeing  there  be  many  things  that  increase  vanity, 
what  is  man  the  better?"  (Eccles.  vi.  11.)  We  entreat  our 
young  lady  readers,  as  well  as  our  young  gentlemen,  to  answer 
that  question. 
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Our  personal  feeling  may,  we  fear,  betray  us  into  partialities 
on  this  subject  unless,  like  that  experiencea  lady  Mrs.  Ellis,  we 
endeavour  to  assume,  however  ill  sustained,  something  of  the 
philosophic  style.  Could  we  assume  that  style  it  would  be  in 
no  play-fasliion,  for  we  love  woman — ^friend,  sister,  daughter, 
motner,  wife — and,  therefore,  now  inquire,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  what  kind  of  education  will  make  the  best  woman  in  all 
her  sweet  relationships. 

What  is  education  P  The  word  speaks  for  itself,  but  yet 
never  signifies  the  same  thing  to  any  two  who  would  interpret 
it.  Of  course  everybody  who  consults  the  dictionary  under- 
stands it  to  mean  teaching,  training,  educing,  leading  out  the 
mind,  instructing,  enlightening  the  intellect,  and  forming  the 
manners.  This  seems  to  be  definition  enough  of  a  word ;  but 
in  order  to  comprehend  it  we  have  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  what 
it  is  that  is  to  be  educated,  and  what  it  is  that  educates.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  this  person  teaches,  and  that  person  is 
taught ;  or  that  by  the  process  of  tuition  the  knowledge  of  one 
mind  is  transferred  to  another  till  they  both  see  ideas  alike. 
There  is  a  process  of  intuition  also.  No  one  is  altoj^ther 
educated  by  another,  for  no  one  can  completclv  transfer  his 
ideas  to  another  mind,  and  no  two  persons  can  tliink  precisely 
alike  concerning  even  the  same  object.  It  is  a  question,  indeoc!, 
whether  two  minds  looking  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  object 
ever  see  the  same  thin^  m  thought ;  the  understanding  difjfers. 
Trae,  a  primrose  is  a  pnmrose,  and  the  sun  is  the  sun,  whether 
seen  by  Mrs.  Nickleby  or  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  William 
Wordsworth's  idea  of  a  primrose  was  not  that  of  Peter  Bell, 
neither  did  the  image  of  the  **Ey6  of  Heaven"  appear  the 
same  to  the  mind's  eye  of  William  Herechel  as  to  Anaxagora.«, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  Ood  and  deemed  the  sun  a  ball  of 
fire  self-made. 

There  is  a  difference  in  conception  arising  not  only  from 
previous  knowledge,  but  also  from  original  dinerence  in  mental 
constitution ;  and,  therefore,  under  the  very  same  circum8t4inces 
of  outward  training,  the  real  education,  the  growth  of  the 
individual  soul,  must  differ  in  each  case.  As  every  tn^e  has  its 
own  character,  and  must  have  room  for  itself,  a  standing  apart, 
in  order  to  its  perfect  development,  so  is  it  with  souls.  We 
may  (to  borrow  a  figure)  cut  and  trim  the  trees  into  one  shape, 
but  they  will  not  retain  the  formality  we  put  upon  them.  If 
life  dwell  in  them  they  will  grow  into  better  shapes  than  we  can 
invent  for  them,  since  the  Divine  breath  moulds  them  from 
within,  and  from  without,  conforming  them  to  its  own  universal 
movements,  making  them,  though  individuals,  yet  parts  of  a 
whole.     Probably  souls  differ  in  their  specific  qualities  as  mach 
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as  bodies  yary  in  form,  figure,  faoe,  and  expression ;  and  that 
not  merely  from  their  bodily  connexion,  or  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion, but  also  from  their  original  and  native  constitutions  as 
souls,  or  beings,  that  through  the  body  are  capable  of  evincing 
to  each  other  all  the  faculties  pertaining  to  intellect,  and  all  the 
affections  arising  from  the  union  of  intellect  with  will.  And  as 
in  all  nat\ire  each  creature  demands  appropriate  culture  for  its 
fullest  and  healthiest  development,  so  especially  does  the  human 
soul  require  a  treatment  and  a  totining  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  its  peculiar  individuality  in  order  to  its  highest 
manifestation. 

In  educating  woman  then  it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  con- 
sider  how  a  woman  must  neceeaarily  see  and  feel,  merely  as  a 
woman.  Sidney  Smith  says,  *'  As  long  as  boys  and  girls  run 
about  in  the  dirt  and  trundle  hoops  together,  they  are  precisely 
alike.  If  you  catch  one  half  of  these  creatures,  and  train  them 
to  a  particular  set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other 
half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set,  of  course  their  understandings 
will  differ."  Of  course  they  will ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are 
trained  differently  by  nature  even  in  trundling  hoops,  because 
nature  has  established  a  difference  between  male  and  female 
still  *^  in  the  dirt."  The  training  cannot  explain  the  pheno- 
menon, since  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  difference  of  disposition 
between  the  male  and  female  mind  that  has  led  to  the  difference 
of  training,  when  they  have  done  with  the  trundling  of  hoops 
at  last.  The  most  marked  difference  between  human  beings  is 
that  which  characterizes  sex.  Hence  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  has  everywhere  instituted  a  difference  in  the  training 
and  treatment  of  the  male  and  female  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  social  condition  and  the  degree  of  civilization.  But  are 
we  to  regard  this  natural  arrangem^it  as  the  result  only  of 
bodily  structure  and  fitness  P  No.  Are  there  not  feminine 
souls  in  heaven  ?  There  are,  unless  to  be  like  the  angels  of 
God  is  to  be  unsexed.  Or  are  we  to  believe,  after  St.  Augustine, 
''  that  in  the  next  world,  women  are  to  become  as  men,  even  as 
the  angels  of  heaven,"  who  are  all,  in  his  opinion,  masculine  ?* 
Or  with  Mahomet,  the  grossest  of  idol -haters,  are  we  to 
believe  there  are  no  feminine  souls  in  heaven,  because  women 
have  no  souls,  and  so,  of  course,  never  get  there?  Surely 
neither.  For  though  in  one  sense,  woman  is,  and  must  ever  be 
man,  yet  she  is  something  more— -she  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  her ;  that  is  to  say,  God's  favour  to  mau  takes  its 
highest  objective  form  in  woman,  that  man's  desires  together 
with  woman's  may  all  the  better  be  brought  into  subjection  to 

*  Trettise  on  tbt  fixceUeney  of  Women. 
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thai  lore,  the  end  of  which  is  eternally  to  unite  the  divine 
nature  to  the  human,  and  to  render  all  pure  delights  essentially 
devotion.  We  believe,  then,  as  Coleridge  says,  **  There  is  a  sex 
in  our  souls."  We  needed  not  Swedenborgs  visions  nor  Mrs. 
Strutt's  ingenious  and  interesting  exposition  of  his  teaching  on 
this  matter,  in  her  "  Feminine  Soul,'*  to  assure  us  of  this  truth, 
for  reason  without  revelation  might  convince  us  that  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  each  soul  must  be  permanent  in  order  to  the 
perpetuity  of  identity  and  the  eternal  bliss.  There  are  eternal 
relationships  for  each  sex,  and  on  these  relationship  is  founded 
all  the  importance  of  mental,  moral,  and  religious  cultivation.  As 
heaven  or  hell  is  a  change  of  condition  rather  than  of  character, 
and  as  character,  or  state  of  will  and  spirit,  is  determined  by  the 
&ith  and  love  that  regulate  the  relations  of  this  life,  so  the  re- 
sults and  associations  of  memory  and  affection  must  remain  in 
all  futurity,  or  else  a  period  must  come  when  the  immortal  soul 
shall  lose  all  the  value  of  its  inmiortality  in  losing  its  self- 
consciousness  ;  for  if  it  lose  its  own  experience,  it  can  no 
longer  recognise  itself,  since  as  a  being  of  intellect  and  will, 
the  memory  of  facts  and  feelings  must  be  the  groundwork  of 
its  growth  in  knowledge  and  affection. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  and  of  woman  that  is  to  be  educated. 
But  what  is  the  nature  of  man  and  of  woman  ?  We  cannot  know 
merely  from  what  we  see  of  it.  We  must  learn  that  from  the 
revelation  of  the  spirit,  each  in  each  self,  even  as  we  lean) 
concerning  God  himself,  in  the  image  of  whom  both  man  and 
woman  are  created.  The  "  Daughter  of  God  and  man, 
accomplished  Eve,"  was  the  divine  model  of  woman,  and  her 
perfection  was  her  fitness  for  fellowship  with  man,  as  (he  i<on  of 
Chd ;  in  all  things  man  was  to  be  tne  better  for  her,  while, 
moreover,  as  a  woman,  her  nature  had  a  place  nearer  to  child- 
hood, and  therein,  nearer  to  God,  in  as  far  as  woman  is  a 
mother  in  spirit,  if  right-spirited,  whether  she  have  childn^n  or 
not.  Hence  if  a  woman  say  she  dislikes  children,  she  cannot, 
however  outwardly  beautiful,  be  cordially  loved  by  a  true  mun ; 
for  he  knows  her  natural  affections  must  have  become  pi^rvertod, 
and  something  monstrous  have  taken  their  place.  We  mu8t 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  child  at  heart  in  every  true-hearted 
man  ;  and  it  is  the  child-like  spirit  in  man  on  which  the 
womanly  influence  has  the  firmest  hold,  for  strength  is  always 
made  perfect  through  weakness,  and  in  weakness.    To  woman 

Eertains  the  first  and  most  delicate  duties  of  education ;  the 
eart-work,  and  the  sympathy  and  ministry  of  spirit  to  spirit, 
that  tend  to  form  ana  fashion  character  upon  the  plastic  being 
before  words  and  meanings  are  or  can  be  brought  to  bear  \i\yon 
intelligence.     It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  woman's  education 
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ought  to  fit  her  the  better  for  gentle  heart-miniBtry ;  thai 
is  especially  hers.  From  her  the  child  is  to  learn  religion  as  a 
thinq^  felt  rather  than  reasoned  on  ;  a  thing  sQen  in  life  with 
nil  its  utterances  of  deeds  rather  than  in  discourse  ;  though  this 
too  is  to  breathe  forth  its  renovating  spirit  upon  the  child  in 
due  time,  since  if  that  child  is  to  be  saved  when  it  begins  to 
reason,  the  means  of  the  new  creation  of  its  soul  in  the  image 
of  God  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  intelligently  as  well  as 
sympathetically,  for  it  is  through  and  in  knowledge  that  this 
renewal  is  effectuated.  (Col.  iii.  10-)  One  taught  to  live  well  is 
well  educated,  and  our  life  will  be  as  are  our  faith  and  our 
love.  Knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  weighty  thing ;  it  is  acquain- 
tance with  the  meaning  of  God's  handwriting  on  the  universe, 
and  the  inspired  page,  and  the  human  heart,  and  the  body,  and 
the  soul.  This  is  what  every  woman  ought  to  know.  Such 
knowledge  is  not  a  safe  gift  to  a  fool,  a  wilful  being ;  he  may 
destroy  himself  with  it,  as  an  idiot  with  a  torch  might  destroy 
the  temple  of  God.  An  untrained  will  (say  womanly  nature  if 
you  will)  cannot  use  knowledge.  Paradise  was  lost  for  want 
of  wisdom.  Knowledge  cannot  regain  that,  but  faith  can ; 
because  faith  is  wise,  it  has  the  power  of  doing  the  will  of  God, 
since  it  works  with  love  as  God  works.  Faith  is  knowledge 
put  in  practice  wisely,  heartily.  Education  that  will  enable 
man  and  woman  to  obey  the  divine  law,  uttered  in  the  word 
Ix)ve,  the  better,  is  the  only  education  we  want.  Knowingness 
does  not  belong  to  it ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, — **  Tht/ 
/aw  is  THE  tndhy^' — every  truth  does  belong  to  it;  for  all  truth 
comports  with  true  feith,  and,  therefore,  with  true  life,  which 
is  eternal.  All  science,  properly  so  called,  belongs  to  our  faith, 
and  we  must  study  the  science  of  education  Christianly,  if  we 
would  be  practical  in  applying  it.  Just  as  we  must  study  the 
laws  of  electric  force  to  make  an  electric  telegraph,  correct  it 
when  impaired,  and  know  how  to  work  it  rightly,  so  we  must 
make  sure  that  our  education  is  sound  by  the  use  of  it.  There- 
fore, we  say,  O  Woman,  know  thyself ;  see  what  is  becoming  to 
thee  as  the  garb  of  thy  spirit  and  the  means  of  thy  power  over 
man !  Man  is  to  be  drawn  nearer  to  childhood  and  to  God,  to 
feebleness  and  almightiness,  by  woman.  It  is  high  time  that 
woman  in  general  should  know  more  of  her  own  nature,  that  is, 
know  more  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  beginning  and  ending  in 
God.  Without  this,  she  cannot  know  her  duty,  nor  do  it.  This 
is  an  age  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  common  mind  among 
us  is  objured  by  clouds  of  floating  ideas,  as  the  sky  of  Chili  is 
with  mist,  and  it  is  only  those  who  make  an  effort,  and  climb 
the  mountains,  that  see  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  feel  that 
humanity  is  connected  with  the  infinite  in  body  and  in  soul. 
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But  the  noblest  height  to  whieh  woman  need  a^ire  is  the 
height  of  her  own  nature;  for  is  she  not  possessed  of  all 
the  faculties  whieh  elevate  man  ?  Yea,  and  more ;  for  she 
may  be  the  jnroducer  of  souls  immortal  out  of  her  own  substance  ; 
and  to  show  that  she  is  the  crowning  work  of  creation  the 
Godhead  has  been  bom  of  her  in  our  own  nature^  thus  uniting 
into  one  the  beginning  and  the  ending ;  because  the  first  and 
final  cause  of  humanity  is  the  full  manifestation  of  God. 

We  begin  with  the  highest  part  of  education  that  we  may 
see  our  way  to  the  lowest.  There  is  no  diflSculty  in  deciding 
that  it  is  as  good  to  enlighten  the  understanding  as  to  form 
the  manners;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  deciding  how  far  the 
intellect  is  to  be  eultiTated  in  any  given  case^  since  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  mental  culture  is  moral  culture,  any  more 
than  improvement  in  manners  is  a  proof  of  an  improved  heart. 
'  Manners  without  morals  is  the  good  behaviour  of  devils.  We 
ask  then,  What  is  the  best;  mode  of  training* the  heart  and 
intellect  together  ?  There  is  the  difficulty-  The  heart  will 
have  its  heresies,  however  orthodox  the  schooling.  The  daric 
ages  are  not  over,  as  we  find  from  the  glib  talk  of  those  who 
see  no  mental  difficulties,  because  they  would  knock  down 
heresies  with  anatliemas>  and  leave  mysteries  of  mind  to  the 
management  of  gownsmen.  But  such  easy-going  wayfarers 
are  passing  off^  and  the  questions  that  simpletons  ask^  as  fireely 
as  \^^ter  slips  from  a  cracked  fountain,  the  wise  are  trjdng  to 
answer.  But  they  involve  results  and  considerations  like  rivulets 
nmning  on  to  the  great  deep,  and  not  to  be  fuBy  known  till 
the  crisis  of  tried  spirits,  the  day  of  Good's  final  judgment. 

When  we  ask.  What  is  mind,  and  how  are  we  to  treat  it,  the 
old  philosophic  word-tricks  about  the  nature  oi  things,  will 
not  suffice  to  meet  the  demand,  for  we  believers  are  brought 
into  contact  and  co-operation  with  eternity  and  heaven.  These 
are  to  be  met.  A  soul-crushing  weight  of  meaning,  therefore^ 
comes  down  upon  us  as  we  think  of  training  the  himian  mind. 
There  is  all  the  wondrous  vastness  of  thought  and  will,  bound- 
less as  the  illuminated  and  everlasting  heavens  around  us. 
There  is  a  solemn  and  awful  import  in  the  thought  of  edu- 
cating that; — an  undying  pow^,  mind,  soul,  person,  related  to 
this  world  and  all  worlds,  to  passing  time,  and  the  near  and 
steadfast  eternity  ; — the  theme  woula  expand  upon  us  for  ever. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  mind  and  soiu?  We  say,  as  God 
wills.  He  has  spread  creation  before  us,  and  tlut)wn  His 
light  upon  it ;  therefore,  let  every  soul  learn  all  it  can  oi  Qtod^s 
woric  in  creation  and  providence,  with  His  light  upon  them, — 
that  is.  His  word.  What  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil,  and 
tends  to  evil. 
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Woman's  education,  though  perhaps  most  neglected,  ought 
to  stand  first,  for  God's  own  reason, — she  is  the  mother  of  all 
living,  the  moulder  of  miyikind ;  her  thoughts  are  the  first 
thoughts  with  every  man.  Before  considering  the  education 
proper  for  woman,  we  must  consider  what  is  her  capacity,  and 
what  she  is  fit  for.  We  desire  to  assert  the  entire  equality  of 
women  with  men  in  all  the  faculties  of  reason.  Benjamin 
Parsons  has  energetically  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  moral 
and  mental  dignity,  woman  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  man. 
He  might  as  well  have  contended  about  which  was  the  nobler 
half  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  As  the  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors  are 
made  of  the  same  metal,  and  as  the  value  of  the  one  depends  on 
its  fitness  to  work  with  the  other,  so  man  and  woman  are  made 
to  work  together  in  pairs,  though  not  exactly  in  parliament. 
Whether  our  fair  friends  would  be  ambitious  of  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, or  be  flattered  or  not  by  being  told  that  they  are  better 
representatives  of  men  than  men  themselves,  we  will  not 
inquire,  for  we  think  they  are  not  so  ready  to  mistake  their 
vocation  as  their  advocate  was.  We  conceive  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  reverse  the  poles  of  our  nature  in  defence  of 
woman's  rights,  and  by  asserting  her  political  equality  he  has 
not  vindicated  her  rights,  but  committed  the  sin  of  speaking 
evil  of  dignities.  Though,  with  him,  we  deem  it  a  happy  omen 
for  England  that  Victobia  is  on  the  throne,  we  do  not  believe 
with  him  that,  **  Could  both  Houses  of  Parliament  be  dissolved, 
and  both  Lords  and  Commons  sent  ofi*  to  their  diflerent  beloved 
pursuits,  of  gambling,  steeple-chasing,  shooting,  drinking,  &c., 
and  a  few  women  of  plain  common-sense  put  in  their  place, 
the  country  would  in  a  very  short  time  be  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity."  (P.  400.)  If  Lords  and  Com- 
mons were  as  he  describes,  why  then  indeed — but  they  are  not, 
and,  to  be  sure,  the  thing  has  not  been  tried —  WTii/  f 

Woman  is  doubtless  a  female  man.  Adam  and  Eve  were 
designated  by  their  Maker  under  one  name  to  show  their  one 
nature.  He  "  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they 
were  created/'  (Gen.  v.  2.)  '*  Adam,"  quoth  the  quaint  old 
Dutch  etjTnologist,  Scrieck,  **  is  Scythic  or  High-Dutch,  Haxd-- 
am-ens^  a  united  entity,'*  *  that  is  to  say,  man  and  woman 
are  created  as  corresponding  natures,  a  duality  in  unity. 
WTiatever  we  think  of  the  queer  etymology  of  the  Dutch 
scholiast,  we  have  the  fact  that  man  and  woman  are  pro- 
nounced equal  as  one  flesh  by  Him  who  inspired  both  with  His 
own  spirit. 


Celtic  and  Belgic  Origins.     Quoted  by  Mrs.  Strott. 
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^'  The  dearest  bond  is  this. 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  iu  difference/* — Tennyson, 

"  As  the  80ul/'  says  Milton,  "  cannot  do  well  without  com- 
pany, so  in  no  company  so  well  as  where  the  different  sex,  in 
most  resembling  unKkeness  and  most  unlike  resemblance y  cannot  but 
please  best,  and  be  pleased,  in  the  aptitude  of  that  variety." — 
Tetrachordon. 

The  influence  of  woman  over  man  is  the  necessary  result  of 
man^s  deficiency,  and  vice  versa.  What  man  wants  is  love, 
says  Mrs.  Strutt,  tacitly  following  Swedenborg ;  and  what 
woman  wants  is  wisdom,  according  to  the  same  authority. 
But  Mrs.  Strutt  shall  speak  for  herself  concerning  the  d'tjff- 
rence  between  male  and  female.  She  goes  back  to  the  begpin- 
ning,  and  utters  her  oracle  from  thence : — 

*'  Adam,  on  the  separation  of  the  two  interior  priiieiplea  with 
which  immediately  ou  his  creation  he  wad  originally  invested,  retained 
that  of  wisdom  or  the  understanding,  which  is  of  the  masculine 
nature,  and  with  it,  consequently  the  outward  figure  thereof;  while 
Eve  took  and  embodied  lorth  that  of  love,  or  the  will,  as  is  mani- 
fested in  the  different  characteristics  of  her  form.'* 

So,  then,  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  civilized  society  it  has 
come  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of  woman  is  para- 
mount ;  for,  doubtless,  in  society  as  we  see  it,  will  or  love, 
such  as  it  is,  have  vastly  more  power  over  mankind  than  wis- 
dom or  understanding.  Whether  it  should  be  so  is  another 
question.  Solomon,  from  the  experience  of  folly,  learned  to 
odl  wisdom  the  princi{)al  or  leading  thing.  Mrs.  Strutt  tells 
us  that  St.  Paul  failed  in  his  logic ;  she  says  he  was  not  right 
in  the  reason  he  assigned  iu  forbidding  a  woman  to  teach, — 
** For  Adam  was  first  formed,  and  then  Eve.*'  (I  Tim.  ii.  13.) 
That  was  not  the  reason,  as  she  affirms,  but  woman  was  for- 
bidden to  teach,  simply  because  a  woman  is  **  not  capable  of 
impartial  and  logical  reasoning,  or  of  convincing  or  bemg  con« 
vinced  by  truth  alone.**  (P.  100,  Feminine  Soul.)  We  confess 
we  know  not  any  truth  in  the  Bible  that  belongs  not  to  the 
heart  But  is  it  not  the  order  of  Divine  working  that  the 
perception  of  truth  must  lead  the  way  to  the  love  of  it  Y  We 
see  first,  and  then  love.  Certainly  Mrs.  Strutt  exemplifi^ 
her  argument ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  her  to  consider 
that  wul  and  love,  without  the  power  of  reasoning  to  lead  the 
way,  would  make  but  ^lild  work  of  cultivating  Ood's  earth. 
We  too  often  see  what  results  from  will  and  love  without 
wisdom  and  understanding  Jirsi  to  direct  and  control  them. 
Those  who  ask  for  reasons  find  your  right-hearted,  wrong- 
headed  people  very  difficult   to  deal  with.     AVhy  ?     Because 
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their  will  is  right,  but  their  reason  wrong ;  as  Shakspere 
would  say,  the  mother  is  strong  within  them.  Since  truth 
cannot,  according  to  Mrs.  Strutt,  be  the  governing  principle  of 
woman,  she  very  consistently  represents  dissimidation  as  a 
feminine  virtue,  supposing  it,  of  course,  always  exercised  for 
love's  sake,  if  not  for  truth's.  (P.  33.)  Surely  here  we  have  a 
sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  every  woman 
should  be  united  to  her  own  husband  for  truth  as  well  as  for 
love.  We  would  not  separate  truth  from  love  ;  we  think 
them  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  in  the  Lord,  However, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  woman  is  more 
defective  in  discernment  than  man.  Oh  no !  love  in  woman 
though  apt  to  blink,  is  not  blind,  but  rather  eagle-eyed; 
therefore — 

'*  Her  rapid  mind  decides,  while  his  debates ; 
She  Jeels  a  truth  that  he  but  calculates,^^ 

Unlogieal  love,  with  the  use  or  abuse  of  woman's  supposed 
safeguard — dissimulation,  together  with  the  fine  faculty  of 
jumping  to  conclusions  at  will,  are  probably  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  dominant  influence,  good  or  bad,  of  woman.  Mrs.  Ellis, 
however,  honestly  confesses  "  a  little  weariness,  and  some 
scepticism  on  the  subject  of  woman's  unbounded  influence  in 
the  world."  She  rather  thinks  that,  *'  as  a  law  of  our  social 
existence  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  characters  of 
women  whatever  they  would  wish  them  to  be."  Of  course 
they  have,  if  woman  be  the  more  impressible- 

"  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  individually,  but  nationally  ;  not  as 
character  is  considered  singly,  but  in  masses.  Neither  do  I  mean 
that  by  merely  dictating  to  woman,  praising  her,  or  even  preaching 
to  her,  these  results  can  be  expected ;  for  such  is  the  quick  percep- 
tion of  woman's  nature — such  the  inherent  and  almost  instinctive 
feeling  with  which  she  discovers  the  tone  of  popular  opinion,  and 
sympathizes  with  the  likings  and  dislikings  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
bound  by  social  or  domestic  affection ;  such  also  is  her  natural  ten- 
dency to  lean  for  protection  and  support  on  something  stronger 
than  herself — something  less  emotional,  and  consequently  more 
stable ;  and  thus  leaning  for  support,  thus  depending  for  guidance 
and  protection,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  she  should,  to  a  great 
extent,  receive  the  bias  of  her  character  from  the  help  and  the  pro- 
tection which  nature  has  provided  for  her  in  the  firmer  and  more 
decided  character  of  man.*' — P.  131. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  style.  The  moral  of 
the  world's  history  rests  on  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes ; 
and  if  the  memoirs  of  the  nominally  great  prove  too  often  like 
malarious  districts,  xmsafe  to  enter  upon,  and  if  the  lives  of 
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kings  and  queens  are  very  excifing  and  unwholesome  reading 
for  weak  minds  of  both  sexes,  why  is  it,  that  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  one  sex  over  the  other  is  demonstrably  all  powerful 
for  evil,  unless  controlled  by  those  heavenly  principles  that  are 
not  indigenous  to  courts,  and  without  whicii  the  highc?<t  culti- 
vation of  intellect  is  only  the  highest  refinement  of  corruption  r 
History  onlv  shows  that  the  sexes  operate  upon  each  other  like 
the  poles  of  a  mighty  magnet  on  which  the  world  turns,  and 
we  cannot  say  where  the  preponderance  of  influence  lies ;  we 
can  only  say,  that  through  ail  lands  we  tind  where  men  are 
especially  bad,  women  are  found  to  be  a  match  for  them  ;  and 
if  anywhere  superior  human  excellence  holds  forth  its  light,  it 
shines  alike  from  man  and  woman,  who  may  be  thus  compared 
to  the  twofold  wick  of  the  patent  mould,  not  to  be  separated,  but 
only  the  more  brilliant  for  burning  together  in  opposite  directions. 
Cornelius  Agrippa  (vide  Eclectic,  May,  1857)  assorts  the 
superiority  of  woman  on  the  ff round  of  her  weakness,  tlius  per- 
verting the  words  of  St.  Paul — **  Weak  things  have  been  chosen 
to  confound  the  strong.**  **  Adam,*'  says  he,  **  was  sublimely 
endowed,  but  woman  humbled  him ;  Samson  was  strung,  but 
woman  made  him  captive ;  Ijot  was  chaste,  but  woman  seiiuced 
him ;  David  was  religious,  but  woman  disturbed  his  piety  : 
Solomon  was  wise,  but  woman  deceived  him;  Job  was  patient, 
and  was  robbed  bj'  the  devil  of  fortune  and  family  ;  ulcerated, 
grieved,  and  oppressed,  nothing  provoked  him  to  anger  till  a 
woman  did  it,  therein  proving  herself  stronger  than  the  dt^vil." 
If  thus  mighty  for  evil,  how  great  must  she  bi»  for  gooil  Y  In 
this  our  day  when  feminine  gt»nius  is  alwolutelv  pos5es}*iiig  the 
popular  mind  and  heart  by  millions  of  truthful  and  loveful  ( !" ) 
i)ooks,  it  is  too  late  to  hint  the  inferioritv  of  the  female  intel- 
lect  as  a  power,  renhance  the  powers  that  W  are  pretty  well 
balanced  at  their  birth.  Wo,  at  least,  have  no  reason  to  ofler 
why  we  should  doubt  that  He  who  has  wo  arranged  thpt  an 
equal  number  oi  males  and  females  should  be  lK>m  into  the 
world,  should  not  alj^  so  an-ange  that  their  influences  in  their 
different  spheres  should  balance  each  other,  90  that  the  sf)rial 
world,  like  the  physical,  should  roll  on  in  the  diagonal  between 
two  forces, — that  of  the  centrifugal,  so  to  say,  in  outgoing  man, 
and  that  of  the  centripetal,  or  home- force,  in  woman.  '•The 
head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  the  glory  of  the  man  is 
woman.*'  Being  made  for  the  same  purpose  as  respectti  the 
glory  of  their  Maker,  thev  have  only  to  fulfil  their  relation- 
ships to  be  so  far  like  t^  angels  as  to  be  uuoonscious  of 
inequality,  while  mingling  their  light  together  upon  every 
object  that  engages  them.  He  was  a  libeller  of  the  »?x  who 
•aid,  "  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all ; "  every  woman 
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lias  not  only  a  character  of  her  own,  but  she  helps  to  form  the 
character  (^  those  about  her,  and  ^  a  man  thinks  of  woman  so 
is  the  slate  of  his  hearty  religiously  and  livingly. 

There  are  those  who,  sensuous  in  all  things,  would  degrade 
woman  by  a  nominal  adoration,  and  desecrate  her  spirit  by  their 
idolatry  of  the  body.  When  a  woman  consents  to  be  worshipped 
instead  of  Ood,  or  to  come  between  man  and  his  Maker,  she  is 
lost,  and  is  apt  to  lead  others  to  perdition^  If  she  does  not  feel 
she  can  know  all  the  truth  that  man  can  know,  and  help  him  to 
apply  it,  then  her  love  will  act  upon  him  only  as  the  ivy  od  the 
oak,  to  which  it  clings  but  to  destroy  it. 

O  Woman!  yours  is  no  outside  dignity.  It  is  the  spirit 
within  you  that  moulds  the  world  around  you— the  spirit  of 
creation  completing  its  last  work.  Mother  and  moulder  of  man, 
it  is  for  you  to  take  the  new'^made  being,  into  which  God  has  just 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  to  take  it  warm  from  His  hand  into 
your  bosom,  and  qualify  it  by  your  love  and  life,  in  their 
mended  light>  to  walk  and  dwell  with  the  perfect  in  the  Father's 
home.  Can  man  stand  before  you  there P  No;  unless  you 
refuse  to  work  with  your  Maker  who  comes  closer  to  your 
hearts  than  your  own  life-blood,  and  kindles  your  bosom  with  a 
l^enial  fire,  gladdening  as  the  home-hearth  of  the  spirit,  an  altar 
and  a  refuge  for  the  feeble  who  need  to  know  that  Qtxi  is  love. 

We  wish  to  see  wisdom  and  love  so  combined  in  operation  in 
our  home,  and  everywhere,  as  can  be  possible  only  through 
woman.  If  we  are  to  see  that  joy,  that  thing  of  beauty,  any* 
where,  this  land  of  Christian  light  should  show  it.  fioes  it 
grace  our  streets  ?  Ye  pattern  women  of  olden  day,  beauties  of 
holy  history,  how  would  ye  be  astonished  to  behold  your  modern 
sisterhood,  proud  to  employ  their  bodies  as  frames  to  hang 
outrageous  fashions  on,  and  thus  becoming,  as  Foster  says, 
** ambulating  blocks  for  millinery.'^  The  silken  inflations 
of  our  sunny  promenades  give  no  sign  that  the  souls  within 
them  know  anything  of  their  own  nature.  Are  not  their 
physical  faculties,  instead  of  being  cultivated  to  divine  ends,  too 
generally  made  subservient  to  self,  and  to  sin  ?  Are  not  their 
intellectual  faculties  devoted  to  the  Prince  of  Deluders  P  Are  not 
their  mof^al  faculties  nourishing  and  cherishing  the  worm  that 
dies  not>  by  warming  it  at  the  flame  that  never  will  be 
quenched? 

Education  proper,  whether  for  man  or  woman,  is  that  which 
imparts  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  body  and 
mind,  in  their  mutual  relation,  together  with  that  social  train* 
ing  which  best  calls  into  action  the  moral  virtues,  enlightens 
the  conscience,  and  brings  the  affections  into  subserviency  to 
right  reason,  and  the  law  of  God.     As  Sidney  Smith  observes^ 
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when  writiDg  of  woman,  **  There  is  nothing  so  social  as  a  culti- 
vated mind."  By  cultivated  mind,  we  mean  rather  more  than 
the  genial  prebend  meant;  we  mean  a  mind  well  acquainted 
with  nature,  that  ''universal  and  public  manuscript/'  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  calls  it. 

Mr.  Parsons  very  cogently  enforces  the  necessity  of  woman 
being  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  her  capacity,  and  presents 
a  strong  array  of  facts,  in  proof  that  she  is  the  glory  of  man,  in 
respect  to  the  qualities  alike  of  her  head  as  of  her  heart.  The 
originality,  freshness,  force,  and  pungency  of  his  eloquence, 
together  with  the  general  good  seuse,  both  of  his  matter  and 
manner,  are  calculated  to  impress  the  reader.  He  succeeds  in 
pleasing,  even  where  he  feils  to  convince.  Parsons  writes  like 
a  Christianized  Cobbett.  His  view  of  the  mental  and  moral 
constitution  is  peculiarly  clear  and  instructive.  He  clas^fies 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  thus:  1.  Inquiry,  or  the 
Inquisitive  Power;  2.  Apprehension,  or  the  Understanding 
Power;  3.  Intellect,  or  the  Distinguishing  Power;  4.  Con- 
sciousness, or  the  Self-Observing  Power;  5.  Memory,  or  the 
RecoUective  Power;  6.  Wisdom,  or  the  ^nthetic  Power; 
7.  Emotion,  or  the  Pathetic  Power ;  8.  Will,  or  the  Voluntary 
Power;  9.  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  Power. 

Whether  this  classification  agree  with  school-metaphysics  and 
phrenology  or  not,  it  serves  exceedingly  well  to  indicate  the 
steps  of  mental  development,  by  showing  what  is  to  be  educated 
as  well  as  how  to  educate.  He  illustrates  his  views  very  per- 
tinently : — 

"  I  take  a  child  and  show  it  a  flower,  and  it  is  pleased  by  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance ;  so  fir  we  have  both  the  same  sensations ; 
but  how  different  will  its  emotions  be  if  I  can  awaken  its  inquiries 
respecting  it.  Well,  let  us  sit  down  together,  and  take  this  plant  to 
pieces ;  it  has  a  root,  a  stem,  leaves,  and  Jloteers,  and  by-and-bye  may 
h&ye  fruits  and  seeds. 

**  Here  then  we  hare  minds  at  work,  and  mental  powers  exerted, 
which  no  animal  has  ever  employed.  We  inquire  into  the  flower; 
we  apprehend  several  ideas  Irom  it;  we  distinguish  one  part  from 
another ;  we  become  conscious  of  mental  power ;  we  have  something 
to  recollect ;  we  have  knowledge  that  we  may  wiseltf  or  practically 
use;  there  is  much  to  call  forth  the  most  pleasing  efnotions ;  much 
to  influence  our  volitions,  our  actions;  and,  therefore,  most  valuable 
materials  for  conscience  to  use  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religiou.'* 

It  is  obvious,  that  what  is  said  respecting  the  flower  may  be 
applied  to  any  subject ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  mental 
powers  as  thus  illustrated  in  their  action,  are  as  capable  of 
exertion  in  one  sex  as  the  other.  Mr.  Parsons  carries  out  his 
mental  analysis  with  skill  in  his  work,  but  ao  far  fiDom  suppoaiug 
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with  Mrs.  Stratt  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  that  because  woman 
excels  in  loving,  she  is,  therefore,  deficient  in  wisdom,  he  main- 
tains the  contrary,  and  argues  well  that  the  synthetic  or  con- 
vincing power  of  the  feminine  mind,  though  opposite  to  the 
analyzmg,  logical  power  of  the  higher  mascinine  mind,  is  never- 
theless more  akin  to  faith^  and  more  apt  to  take  the  right  path, 
and  arrive  quicker  at  the  truth.  No  doubt  true  love  is  corre- 
lative with  true  wisdom ;  what  then  is  false  love  but  the  worst 
form  of  folly  ?  If  it  be  true  that  woman's  will,  and  hence  her 
love,  be  stronger  than  man's,  then  so  much  the  more  need  has 
she  of  the  knowledge  that  may  forewarn  her  of  the  danger  of 
wilAilness.  We  very  much  question  whether  the  feminine  soul 
is  better  constituted  for  the  love  of  truth,  and  so  of  truthful 
love,  than  the  masculine.  She  depends  more  on  personal  attach- 
ments, andshe  desires  to  be  desired ;  she  is  man's  object,  and  knows 
it.  Hence,  the  natural  and  beautiful  efforts  to  please  which 
commend  the  woman  everywhere  to  man's  love,  and  without 
which  she  forfeits  her  true  position,  and  may  become  hateful  as 
well  as  unhappy.  But,  alas,  how  wily  the  will  that  would  win 
dominion  by  yielding,  not  for  good  but  for  selfishness !  And 
alas!  too,  as  Mrs.  Ellis  says,  **  Pure,  unostentatious,  steady-work- 
ing benevolence  is  quite  as  deficient  in  one  sex  as  the  other ! " 
A  woman  whose  heart  and  mind  are  ruled  by  the  governing 
motives,  goodwill,  conscientiousness,  and  love  of  God,  may  be 
allowed  to  be  in  no  great  danger  of  "  synthetically  "  leaping  to 
conclusions ;  but,  the  habit  of  leaping  to  conclusions  is  apt  to 
land  the  leaper  very  considerably  on  the  wrong  side.  Therefore, 
we  say  that  if  the  more  loving  and  lovelier  feminine  spirit  be 
the  more  naturally  disposed  to  sudden  bias  and  determination, 
so  much  the  more  urgent  is  the  need  that  she  be  well  trained  in 
all  that  exalts  the  intellecty  improves  the  moral  being,  and  rectifies 
the  comcience.  Without  this  training,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
soul  to  see  the  right  and  approve  it,  for  even  God's  own  voice 
is  either  not  heard  or  not  regarded  by  the  untrained  soul. 
How  dark  that  mind  whose  light  itself  is  darkness !  Now  we 
contend  that  every  kind  of  light  is  as  good  for  every  variety  of 
soul  as  when  God  first  said,  "  Let  light  be,"  and  pronounced  it 
good,  because  human  beings  were  coming  to  enjoy  it.  We 
think  that  we,  both  men  and  women,  ought  to  know  more  than 
we  generally  do  concerning  the  connexion  of  our  own  bodies 
and  souls  with  the  rest  of  the  imiverse.  Without  information 
about  what  concerns  our  mental,  moral,  and  bodily  constitution, 
we  are  ignorant  of  our  Maker's  purposes  concerning  us.  We 
may  do  our  duty,  in  blind  obedience  to  moral  law,  and  be  safe ; 
but  it  is  happier,  if  not  holier,  to  see  the  congruity  of  moral 
goodness  with  the  well-being  of  all  existence  for  ever.   Without 
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this  insight  and  faith,  our  notion  of  duty  is  as  undefined  as 
lamp^light  in  a  fog,  and  our  motives  are  confused,  because  our 
impulses  to  action  are  not  guided  by  rational  principles. 
Women,  as  the  trainers  of  souls  and  bodies  in  their  most  pliable 
and  plastic  state,  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  well  instructed  in  all 
that  practical  science  can  teach  concerning  the  best  modes  of 
managing  minds  and  bodies.  Woman  and  man  are  equally 
able  to  read  nature  and  the  Bible ;  their  duties  are  equal  in  rela- 
tion to  both ;  and  if  the  Word  that  was  made  flesh  made  what- 
ever is  made,  we  forsake  that  Word  if  we  think  that  what  is 
revealed  entirely  supersedes  that  which  is  created.  Men  and 
Women  ought,  we  say  again,  to  be  better  acquainted  with  their 
own  compound  nature— soul  and  body, — with  all  their  dualities 
and  manifold  relations  to  each  other  and  the  universe,  through 
dl  the  gateways  of  knowledge.  On  the  proper  mana^ment  of 
mind  and  body,  it  depends  whether  that  which  wills,  feels, 
thinks,  acts,  shall  work  m  keeping  with  heaven  and  be  heavenly ; 
or  create  its  own  heart-hell  by  its  perpetual  abuses  of  God's 
goodness.  Should  one  world  go  wrong,  all  the  other  worlds 
would  work  together  for  its  destruction,  for  not  to  obey  the 
universal  law  is  to  perish.  Worlds  right  themselves;  souls, 
however  do  not,  but  deviating  from  the  right  line,  arc  for  ever 
lost  if  left  alone.  Those  who  are  right  must  rectify  those  wh<» 
are  wrong.  Now  souls  go  wrong  from  mismanagement  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  bodies  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  soul ; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  learn  how  best  to  manage  both.  We 
agree  then  with  Mr.  Parsons  in  desiring  that  our  feminine 
fellow-heirs  of  eternity  should  learn  as  much  as  they  can  well 
apply  of  all  the  first  principles  at  least  of  physiology  and  meta- 
physics, as  of  really  higher  value  in  their  practical  uw  than 
much  on  which  the  mental  powers  of  females  are  diligently 
expended : — 

••  Were  this  subject  considered  in  all  its  importance,  there  is  not  a 
female  but  would  dread  the  idea  of  becoming  a  mother,  until  she  had 
qualified  herself  by  the  study  of  physiology  and  mental  philosophy  to 
Watch  over  the  body  and  the  mind  of  her  child.  Every  human  being 
ought  to  understand  mental  philosophy.  How  can  the  mind  be 
taught,  controlled,  and  matured  if  its  possessor  or  teacher  be  ignorant 
of  its  own  faculties  P  It  should  be  considered  a  dutv,  and  the  birth- 
right  of  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  *  to  know  themselves.*  Without 
this,  all  education,  to  a  great  extent,  will  be  lost.**  —  Di^nitt/  qf 
Womnn^  p.  887. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of 
thoughts,  those  which  are  trtte  and  those  which  Brefaiw ;  and  with 
one  of  these  the  minds  of  women  must  be  imbued.  **  I  know  the 
■ordid  mind  of  the  objector  throws  itself  in  a  moment  into  the  kitchen 
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and  the  laundry.  He  trembles  for  his  clean  shirt,  and  his  mince* 
pies.     Poor  fellow  I  *' — Idem^  p.  881. 

The  body  must  exert  a  great  influence  ovef  intention,  pro- 
pensity, and  disposition.  Persons,  whose  nerves  are  habitually 
excitea,  often  show  great  determination,  but  it  is  animal  will 
after  all,  a  determination  to  please  self,  either  concentric  or 
eccentric,  either  gregarious  or  wandering  alone,  one  of  a  party 
or  a  party  to  oneselL     Mr.  Parsons  well  observes  that  :— 

"A  steady  nerre  [or,  as  we  would  say,  a  healthy  state  of  brain} 
is  eminently  conducive  [essential  ?]  to  decision  ol  character.  But 
the  body  is  not  all ;  there  may  be  nerves  of  iron,  and  yet  the  mind, 
for  want  of  cultiration,  roar  be  the  sport  of  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
To  perfect  the  character  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soul 
should  *be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth."* — 'P.  313, 

• — Rooted  and  grounded  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  hand  of 
Ood  in  the  soil  made  for  it  by  that  hand.  Souls  are  made  to 
grow  upon  truth ;  and  if  they  are  not  acquainted  with  truth, 
that  is,  with  whatever  God  has  said  and  done,  then  their 
volitions  must  of  course  go  wrong,  and  their  tempers  too.  It 
IS  a  point  of  the  first  importance  to  know  that  though  intelli- 
gence suggests  reasons  for  action,  that  is  to  say,  furnishes  moral 
motive,  yet  it  is  the  state  of  the  body  that  moves  the  will,  so 
far  as  will  depends  on  sensation,  and  instincts  must  master  our 
minds  if  our  minds  master  not  them.  If,  then,  man  or  woman 
would  acquire  that  highest  of  all  accomplishments  self-control^ 
they  must  learn  to  discriminate  between  instinctive  mil  and 
rational  tcilL  Without  a  habit  of  discriminating  between  these, 
life  becomes  subject  to  a  succession  of  impulses  from  without, 
instead  of  being  guided  by  a  spirit-power  within;  and  the 
formation  of  character,  in  respect  to  the  right  state  of  will, 
known  as  love  and  faith,  the  state  in  which  we  enter  eternity, 
is  impossible. 

There  is  a  profound  and  beautiful  mystery  in  the  fact  that 
the  feminine  mind  is  more  apt  to  run  into  extremes  than  the 
masculine,  in  consequence  of  those  physiological  peculiarities  of 
constitution  on  whicn  sympathy  depends.  There  is  more  ready 
nerve  —  sympathy  with  the  activities  of  other  beings— in 
females,  because  the  body  itself  is  more  susceptible  of  impres- 
sion, and,  therefore,  the  influences  of  both  spiritual  worlds,  good 
and  evil,  are  felt  in  a  more  positive  and  bodily  manner  by  woman. 
Hence  she  is  necessarily  more  dependent.  The  moral  training 
which  is  so  cogently  enforced  on  females  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  can  never 
be  thoroughly  carried  out,  unless  they  are  made  better  acquainted 
than  by  ordinary  school  acquirements  with  the  dangers  arising 
from   their  very  nature.      That  quaint  old  phyaiologiat  Dr. 
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Gideon  Harvey  (in  "  Archeeologia  Nova,"  quoted  by  Mrs.  Stnitt). 
accounts  in  a  summary  manner  for  the  fact,  which  he  assumes 
as  to  woman  being  "more  fierce,  furious,  rash,  and  swift  in 
judgment  than  man ;"  " for,"  says  he,  "their  spirits  and  heat, 
moving  in  great  troops  and  confluence  of  particles,  must  needs 
move  swift,  which  swiftness  of  motion  is  the  cause  of  their 
sudden  rage,  nimble  tongues,  and  rash  unts,"  Modem  physiology 
and  experience  of  better  feminine  training  than  any  in  vogue 
in  Gideon  Harvey's  day  (1600),  tend  to  obviate  his  poor 
^)ology  for  the  ladies,  and  we  know  they  need  not  the  excuses 
he  ofi'ers  for  rashness,  since  there  certainly  is  not  any  reason 
why  woman  should  be  more  prone  than  man  to  confound 
likings  with  lovings,  and  suddenly  succumb  to  impressions, 
excepting  from  indulgence  to  a  wrong  state  of  will,  and  from  a 
lack  of  those  habits  of  thought  which  are  the  only  checks  upon 
impulse.  Those  habits  must  be  formed  early  to  grow  strong. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  parents  to  be  peculiarly  tender  in  coer- 
cing the  will  of  their  girls,  because  girls  are  usually  gentle ; 
they  forget  that  like  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  light,  it  is  the 
seeming  soft  that  has  the  most  unmanageable  force ;  and  when 
they  do  coerce  it,  how  often  is  it  merely  to  please  themselves 
instead  of  proving  their  own  obedience  to  the  unerring  Will ! 
The  perpetual  indulgence  of  the  Pawnee  Indians  to  their  child- 
ren is  safer  than  the  parental  wajrwardness  that  pretends  to 
wisdom  while  showing  lolly.  Neither  man  nor  woman  can  rule 
the  will  of  a  child  without  ruling  their  own,  and  from  first 
to  last,  we  all  require  to  see,  and  so  to  believe  in,  a  better  will 
than  our  own  in  order  to  real  obedience.  We  never  cordially 
yield  but  where  wo  cordially  love. 

It  would  be  a  calumnv  uttered  in  the  face  of  truth  to  say 
that  woman  is  necessarily  more  thoughtless  than  man ;  her 
active  outlay  of  benevolence  in  all  the  best  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  misery,  in  our  age  and  country  at  least, 
is  a  demonstration  that  the  loving  heart  is  a  help,  rather  than 
a  hinderance,  when  thought  is  to  proceed  to  action,  and  when 
doing  and  sufiering  are  demanded  to  prove  the  validity  of 
inteUectual  vigour.  We  need  not  look  into  the  hospital  of 
Scutari  to  prove  what  is  meant  by  a  wise  heart,  for  we  have  it 
at  work  aoout  us  in  many  a  home,  that,  without  it,  would  fall 
crashing  to  pieces,  like  the  house  built  on  the  sand.  But  this 
wisdom  of  heart  does  not  come  as  a  natural  matter  of  course ; 
and  the  aooomplishments  so  sedulously  cultivated  at  ladies' 
schools  in  general,  do  not  foster  it.  We  fear  rather  the  con- 
trary, for  there  is  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  pianists,  drawing- 
masters,  posture-masters,  elocutionists,  and  memory-loaders,  to 
instruct  woman  in  the  duties  and  dangers  of  real  life,  or  to 
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fortify  mind  and  heart  for  the  grand  battle.  The  education 
that  forms  a  correct  mind  is  too  often  sacrificed  for  that  which 
makes  a  pert  critic,  who  sees  faults,  not  to  shun  but  to  point  at 
them.  A  carping  yoimg  lady  may  be  pretty,  but  she  is  sure 
to  be  a  pest.  We  cannot  bear  to  be  forced  to  hate  where  we 
look  to  love.  Truth  is  as  blue  as  the  heavens,  but  of  a  very 
different  hue  from  that  of  the  blue-stocking. 

The  beautiful  belongs  to  the  good  and  the  true.  All  that  is 
aesthetic  and  calisthenic  is  needed,  indeed,  both  for  mind  and 
body,  manners  and  morals ;  for  in  real  life  none  can  be  too 
powerfully  beautiful  in  doing  what  has  to  be  done  ;  but  this 
should  be  taught  first,  and  then  would  follow,  with  more  force, 
lessons  on  the  mode  of  doing.  When  we  know  what  is  to  be 
accomplished, — when,  like  travellers  about  to  climb  a  mountain 
pass,  we  know  the  height  to  be  attained,  and  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  it,  we  may  better  understand  how  far  what  we  carry 
should  combine  the  elegant  with  the  useful.  There  are  multi- 
tudes who  start  prepared  only  for  the  drawing-room,  who  have 
to  encounter  blasts  that  make  sad  sport  of  muslin  and  artificial 
flowers.  Let  the  useful  be  ornamental,  and  the  ornamental 
useful — beauty  and  use  are  near  akin — and  then  all  will  be  safe 
whatever  comes. 

There  is  one  circumstance  very  unfavourable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  female  influence  in  the  right  direction — the  bettering  of 
man.  Young  women  usually  leave  school  too  early,  and  pre- 
cisely at  the  period  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible,  and 
when  a  steady  course  of  mental  discipline  would  be  most  valu- 
able. They  do  not  learn  to  carry  any  weight.  Just  when 
young  gentlemen  are  ready  for  colleges,  young  ladies  are  ready 
for  coteries.  Those  are  cranmied  with  facts,  these  with  fancies. 
Both  are  furnished  with  certain  elements  and  means  of  mental 
advancement,  but  the  boy  goes  on  into  the  severer  mental 
training  of  manly  science  and  association,  while  the  girl,  with  her 
heart  and  head  all  alive  to  the  emotional,  comes  out  and  makes 
a  show  of  herself.  In  her  retirement  from  the  wear  and  weari- 
ness of  hopeless  effort  to  attract  and  secure  a  right  heart- fellow- 
ship, what  can  her  mental  resources  be?  She  has  not  been 
trained  to  enjoy  solid  reading  and  reasoning  ;  the  dry  splendours 
of  science  and  of  all  God's  handiworks  are  too  strong  for  her  eyes. 
There  are  mostly  but  two  forms  in  which  she  can  gratify  her 
warm  heart  and  womanly  love  of  pleasing  ;  she  can  read  novels 
and  study  dress ;  she  can  amuse  herself  and  beguile  man.  We 
see  the  result — plenty  of  sweetness  that  soon  turns  sour,  because 
neither  heart  nor  intellect  have  been  cultivated  morally  or 
spirituaUyy  that  is  to  say  with  a  view  to  the  end. 
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With  Mp8.  Ellis,  we  would  urge  the  importance  of  construct- 
ing schools  for  moral  training  and  the  formation  of  character. 
But  we  think  she  has  not  dwelt  with  sufficient  force  upon  the 
value  of  acquaintance  with  natural  science,  and  tlie  teaching  of 
events,  as  a  means  of  steadying  the  mind,  rectifying  tlu»  will, 
and  improving  the  reasoning  powers.  The  feeling  of  the 
inevitable  will,  the  will  that  fixes  itself  in  the  laws  of  existence, 
the  very  truth  of  being,  is  the  feeling  which  alone  schools  the 
human  will ;  that  alone  produces  free-will — the  will  thtit  chooes 
to  do  right  from  the  knowledge  of  what  must  result  in  doing 
wrong.  The  very  refinements  of  mind  and  elegances  of  liib,  to 
which  cultivated  females  so  essentially  contribute,  require  the 
counteracting  influence  of  the  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
natural  truths  to  qualify  for  their  true  enjoyment ;  and  that 
education  can  confer  but  little  dimity  on  character  which 
ignores  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  being  as  fixed  in  our  very 
framework,  and  in  the  elements  on  which  our  mortality  and 
immortality  exist.  Above  all,  the  soul  is  to  be  studied  as  the 
source  of  the  beauty  within  beauty,  the  life  of  life,  without 
whose  health  the  dimpling  loveliness  of  the  most  smiling  face 
is  but  the  hiding  of  a  fallen  spirit  behind  a  veil  of  light.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  be  too  \nolently  evangelical  P  We  think  we  have 
seen  men  in  earnest,  who  would  honour  the  teaching  of  Christ 
by  ignoring  that  of  nature.  The  New  Testament  implies  that 
the  teachings  and  dictates  of  nature  as  perceived  by  a  reasonable 
mind  are  in  keeping  with  the  Gospel.  The  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  brings  our  moral  powers  and  natural  affections  to  the 
test.  Mrs.  Ellis  would  have  the  virtues  studied  and  practised 
in  a  positive  manner,  like  a  language  or  an  accomplishment. 
This  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  open  to  ridicule,  for  how 
can  love  of  truth,  or  conscientiousness,  or  benevolence,  or 
hones^,  or  modesty,  be  practised  as  distinct  lessons  to  be  got 
«ip  under  a  professor,  and  touched  off  like  a  picture  with  the 
finish  of  a  nne  hand  P  Social  intercourse,  the  contact  of  will 
with  will  under  the  restraints  of  the  known  requirements  of 
good  feelinff,  is  all  that  is  really  required ;  and  if  schools,  as  at 
present  oonaucted,  do  not  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
virtues  thus,  the  sooner  thev  are  remodelled  the  better.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  supersede  the  teaching  of  Providence 
in  the  struggles  of  humanity  in  the  world  by  anything  in  the 
sohool-room,  but  surely  there  is  room  enough  for  the  exercise  of 
every  good  feeling  amongst  a  number  of  young  ladies,  subject 
to  a  governing  mmd,  if  tasks  do  not  deprive  them  of  sufficient 
leisure  to  learn  how  to  live  together.  If  the  school  afford  more 
c^portunitv',  as  we  think  it  does,  for  learning  true  obedience, 
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inrmpatliy,  and  self-control,  than  can  be  learned  at  home,  it  has 
that  advantage  over  home-training.  At  home  the  will  takes 
more  liberties. 

A  sprightly  writer  has  said,  **  a  good  education  is  very  like  a 
good  hat.  It  should  be  not  only  strong,  substantial,  stiff,  and 
durable,  but  shapely,  glossy,  comfortable,  and,  above  all,  a  good 
fit."  How  often  we  see  the  stiff  and  the  strong  without  the 
shapeliness,  the  gloss,  or  the  comfort,  and  how  often  the  gloss 
upon  a  bad  material,  with  nothing  fit  for  anything  about  it. 

Of  course  we  desire  our  daughters  to  acquire  every  art  and 
intellectual  accomplishment  that  will  qualify  them  to  become 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  at  home,  whether  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  aunts,  or  friends.  If  they  are  called  to  the  high  vocation 
of  spinster  ministrations,  which  the  wisdom  of  God  ordains  for 
multitudes  in  this  world-renovating,  Bible- taught  country,  they 
have  only  the  more  need  for  all  that  can  adorn  and  edify  the 
mind,  for  they  will  have  to  endure  hardness  in  proportion  to 
their  usefulness.  Blessed  are  they  who  are  not  subject  to  marif 
if  subject  to  Ood.  Those  who  are  not  directly  governed  by 
either  will  find  the  study  of  Bible-logic,  and  of  every  form  of 
right  reason,  a  useful  check  upon  too  nimble  a  tongue,  as  also 
they  woidd  find  general  science  a  safe  ballast  against  the  dangers 
of  too  much  sail,  and  a  strong  course  of  mathematics  a  good 
drag  upon  that  capricious  wit  which,  like  all  earthly  things,  is 
so  apt  to  run  fastest  in  the  downward  direction. 

The  object  of  our  life's  education  is  to  train  the  spirit,  or 
willing  power,  not  merely  to  inform  it.  How  can  this  be  done 
without  some  understanding  of  its  faculties,  not  as  abstractions, 
but  as  thev  operate  in  connexion  with  brain  and  nerve  ?  We 
must  not  mrget  that  it  is  in  this  connexion  only  that  we  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  or  know  anything  about  it.  As  already 
said,  motive  is  never  immixed ;  and  our  morality  includes  the 
government  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  will  and 
the  belief.  The  three  graces  are,  we  conceive,  good-temper, 
good-sense,  and  good-health ;  and  the  wise  old  heathens,  who 
deified  these  graces  as  female  beauties,  meant  onlv  to  teach  that 
the  training  of  women  should  unite  them  all.  We  would  most 
strenuously  insist  first  of  all  on  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
every  means  conducive  to  good  bodily  health,  not  only  from  its 
value  in  relation  to  true  feminine  grace,  but  also  because 
without  outward 'health  that  inward  sanity  which  is  expressed 
by  good  temper  and  good  sense  is  most  apt  to  be  absent. 

That,  indeed,  must  be  a  life  of  faith  on  the  truth  of  the  Spirit 
which  can  at  any  time  be  superior  to  the  distractions  of  a 
disordered  body.  Whatever  faith,  whatever  love  we  feel,  is 
doubtless  to  be  proved  by  our  mastery  over  the  body.     Know- 
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ledge  must  rectify  will,  but  a  sound  body  is  essential  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  sensational  with  the  moral  will. 

As  we  cannot  separate  faith  from  love  without  violence  to 
true  nature  and  the  eternal  Spirit,  so  neither  can  we  separate 
will  from  knowledge  without  danger  of  eternal  damage  to  our 
selfhood.  Hence  the  danger  of  educating  the  acquiring,  or 
knowing,  and  imagining  faculties,  now  so  largely  done  in  school 
as  the  task-work  of  memory,  to  the  neglect  of  that  moral  sense 
which  goes  with  the  proper  action  or  the  right  use  of  the  body. 
Thus  we  may  be  learning  our  lessons  of  facts  or  fancies,  history, 
science,  and  religion,  and  have  no  more  appreciation  of  duty  or 
ability  to  do  it,  than  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  following 
the  dictates  of  a  dream  instead  of  obeying  the  real  relationships 
of  life.  Let  us  endeavour  to  analyze  the  soul;  that  is,  the 
being  to  be  educated.  We  need  not  discuss  the  difference 
between  faculties,  and  affections,  and  instincts.  We  acknow- 
ledge their  existence  as  distinct,  though  incessantly  co-operating 
in  our  motives.  A  metaphysical  acumen,  or  rather  the  higher 
teaching  of  Divine  truth,  is  required  to  enable  us  to  discriminate 
between  our  motives,  for  it  is  faith  in  the  Word  of  Gtod  only 
that  enables  us  to  analyze  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart, 
dividing  asunder  soul  and  spirit,  or  mind  and  will. 

The  faculties,  and  affections,  and  instincts  are  differently 
combined  in  their  proportions  in  different  indi^dduals.  Different 
aptitudes  are  born  with  us,  and  though  all  who  are  not  idiots 
are  possessed  of  some  degree  of  what  is  common  to  all,  yet  the 
success  of  training  will  be  commensurate  with  the  original 
power,  or  combination  of  powers  innately  possessed.  This 
applies  more  to  the  intellectual  than  the  moral  powers,  for  we 
may  by  training  produce  a  moral  conviction  in  a  weak  mind, 
but  no  training  wdl  produce  ability  to  act  the  logician,  states- 
man, philosoper,  or  poet,  without  the  inherent  power  of  faculty 
leading  to  those  exercises  of  mind  which  constitute  those 
characters.  Mrs.  Ellis  resolves  all  motive  into  desire.  We 
would  resolve  all  desire  into  love,  for  as  we  love  so  we  will. 
Hence  we  discover  the  two  natures  in  man ;  that  which  wills 
without  other  desire  than  self-enjoyment,  and  that  which  wills 
in  true  charity,  desiring  the  good  of  others  with  oneself.  As  is 
the  love  so  is  the  life.  Our  thoughts  will  nm  in  the  line  of  our 
loves,  whatever  be  the  power  of  our  intellect.  Reason  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  a  good  state  of  conscience — without  a  full 
approval  of  all  that  is  desired  and  done;  but  the  demand  of 
reason  is  proportionate  to  the  improvement  of  our  spiritual 
perception,  the  inward  revelation  of  the  Divine  character  to 
oneself.  Hence  all  education  leaves  the  mind  ''an  aching 
void,"  except  so  far  as  it  improves  the  conscience.     Hence  too 
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•the  sympathies  cannot  be  rightly  directed  and  educated^  and 
lured  alone;  the  path  of  light,  except  by  Christianity,  for  the 
meaning  of  humanity  is  not  wrought  out  in  any  other  system  of 
teaching.     M'Combie  wisely  observes  that — 

**  To  the  education  of  the  sympathies,  in  the  case  of  girls,  a  double 
importance  attaches.  They  attract  and  they  stimulate.  Themselves 
more  excitable  than  the  other  sex  generally,  they  are  the  main 
source  of  excitation.  Of  course  we  dream  of  nothing  so  absurd  as 
to  bring  love  [quite]  within  the  square  and  rule  of  reason ;  yet  it  is 
true,  notwithstanding  its  essential  and  nece.ssary  spontaneity,  that 
its  course  is  always  perilous  when  it  careers  away  in  either  blind  or 
wilful  disregard  of  her  dictates. 

''  The  first  thing  in  education  is  to  induce  and  develope  the  right 
character,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  character  finds  expression  is  no 
trivial  matter.  In  respect  to  both,  our  modern  female  education  is  at 
fault,  being  directed  to  the  development  of  what  in  most  instances 
needs  sobering  and  subduing.  We  crowd  on  too  much  sail,  and  lay 
in  too  little  ballast.  An  airy,  impulsive,  beautiful  girl,  gliding 
through  drawing-rooms,  flitting  over  gardens,  pulling  roses,  and 
playing  holiday  airs,  is  a  creature  of  boundless  fascination ;  yet  an 
education  adapted  to  turn  out  young  ladies  approaching  the  type  of 
that  somewhat  incredible  portraiture,  'Nina,'  is,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  perilous  and  mischievous  in  almost  every  aspect  and 
relation.  .  .  .  When  we  reflect  how  much  is  at  the  mercy  of  woman's 
emotions — as  maiden,  wife,  mother — how  far  round  the  entire  sphere 
of  human  happiness  (or  misery)  her  influence  sweeps,  we  shall  see 
how  needful  it  i.s  that  her  sympathies  should  be  brought  under  the 
regulation  and  control  of  pure  principles  and  sound  reason.  How 
large  a  proportion  of  the  personal  incompetence,  of  domestic 
infelicity,  of  the  various  crime,  which  we  see  so  rife,  may  we  not 
trace  to  the  ill-regulated  sympathies  of  mothers." — W.  M'Combie  on 
Education,  p.  132. 

True  education — the  drawing  out  of  the  mind  in  a  feeling  of 
Qod's  works  and  words — is  a  kind  of  sympathy ;  like  the  real 
preaching  of  all  truth,  it  is  a  propagation  of  what  is  felt  by  the 
utterance  of  living  words  from  heart  to  heart.  No  one  is  fit  to 
teach  anything  worth  knowing  who  does  not  evidently  feel  its 
worth.  The  repetition  of  words  and  meanings  may  make  dry 
scholars ;  but  "the  humanities  "  of  language  and  science  have 
a  life  which  associates  right-heart edness  with  lo^c,  and  brings 
will  and  understanding  alike  into  sympathy  witn  the  personal 
source  of  all  true  ideas.  When  a  girl  feels  thaty  her  real 
education  for  life  is  begun,  and  not  till  then. 

WTiatever  has  life  m  it  is  never  tedious,  if  its  life  inter- 
fere not  with  our  own.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  taste  for  novel- 
readinff.  It  is  foimded  on  the  true,  humane  principle  of  sociality 
and  fellow-feeling — sympathy  with  all  that  ieels ;  and  this  ought 
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to  be  indulged  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  convey  the  lessons  of 
different  forms  of  human  life,  without  debasing  the  taste  or 
wasting  the  time.  The  popular  soid  is  not  to  be  reached  by 
abstractions ;  but  story-tellers  have  reached  it ;  and  nobody 
will  ever  succeed  in  Feaching  it  without  telling  traits  of  life, 
and  all  will  succeed  in  reaching  it  who  have  anything  positive, 
and  active,  and  eventful,  to  state  about  any  human  being.  The 
true  is  the  most  stirring.  It  is  the  life  of  Christ  that  is  God's 
story  for  us,  and  it  is  in  that  we  see  how  Jesus  Christ  founded 
His  empire  upon  love — His  life — and  so  also  we  see  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God.* 

From  infancy  to  age  we  watch  whatever  comes  before  the 
mind  with  life  and  motion  in  it.  What  nonsense  then  to  charge 
the  young  child  with  stanzas  that  teach  grammar  thus  : — 

**  Grammar  has  just  four  heads — 
First  we  learn  Orthography, 
Etymology  succeeds,  ^' 

Syntax  next,  then  Prosody." 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  kindred  histories  of  uncommon 
life  are,  at  least,  equally  strengthening  to  the  mind.  Do  not 
let  us  be  unnatural  in  our  methods.  Unnatural  restraints 
produce  disproportion.  To  produce  elegance  tee  must  encourage 
ease.  These  sentences  might  be  good  school-copies ;  but  they 
would  not  be  useless  to  the  memory  of  man  and  woman,  for  the 
greatest  distortions  of  thought  and  will  are  the  results  of 
enforcing  proper  things  in  an  unnatural  manner. 

The  danger  of  the  feminine  spirit  is,  its  readiness  to  be 
influenced  from  sympathy,  whether  with  the  fictitious  or  the 
real.  Woman,  therefore,  rushes  directly  into  the  thickest  and 
most  formidable  array  of  the  enemy  when  she  runs  to  romance 
and  passion-painting  for  excitement  and  pastime.  She  is  in 
danger  of  never  finding  her  way  out  of  the  pandemonium  created 
by  her  fancy.  This  is  the  danger  of  every  mind,  for  minds 
must  think,  and  if  they  are  not  thinking  of  facts,  they  must  be 
thinking  of  falsehoods.  Oh,  for  the  power  that  might  train 
imagination !  The  habit  formed  by  force  is  wanting, — the 
habit  of  attending  to  dry,  hard,  crystalline,  fossil  facts,  with  no 
life  to  be  discerned  in  them,  except  so  far  as  reason  and  faith, 
the  eyes  of  the  soul,  seeing  before  and  backward,  look  into  the 


*  **  Alexander,**  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  "  Csesar,  Oharlemagne,  and 
myself,  founded  empires  upon  force  ;  Jesus  Christ  founded  an  empire  upon 
love  ;  at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would  die  for  Him.**  Then  turning  to 
Bortrand,  he  added,  *'  If  you  do  not  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  I  did 
wrong  to  appoint  you  general.** 
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future  and  the  past  which  are  in  that  eternity  to  which  all 
life  belongs.  Facts,  facts  reasoned  out  in  their  relations,  afford 
the  only  proper  schooling  for  souls  too  ready  to  sympathize  with 
human  beings  cast  out,  it  may  be,  upon  life's  billows,  struggling 
in  their  agony,  or  wantoning  in  Cyprian*  isles.  We  must  form 
right  habits  of  mind  per  farce ;  and  if  we  would  learn  to  love 
aright,  we  must  learn  to  reason  rightly,  and  if  we  are  not 
schooled  by  those  who  are  wiser  than  ourselves,  we  must  be 
schooled  by  our  own  sufferings. 

"  Kindness  is  the  key  to  the  human  heart,"  and,  whoever 
would  educate  another,  must  open  the  heart.  But  hearts,  alas ! 
are  as  open  to  false  kindness  as  to  true.  Hence  the  vast  impor- 
tance that  those  who  are  especially  alive  to  love  and  its  mimicries, 
should  learn  to  distinguish  true  love  from  false,  and  see  how 
they  may  be  safe  in  falling  in  love,  and  in  loving  to  the  utmost. 
First,  a  woman  should  imderstand  the  great  meaning  in  that 
first  human  fact :  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  and 
next,  that  the  existence  of  man  implies  a  consequence,  and  that 
consequence  was  woman  ;  and  then,  that  through  woman  came 
the  birth  of  the  Second  Adam — the  Lord  from  heaven,  that 
all  holy  human  relationships  might  have  the  divinity  of  eternal 
love  manifested  in  them.  The  education  that  does  not  elucidate 
those  relations,  and  show  how  the  constitution  of  all  nature 
conforms  to  the  demands  of  man's  existence,  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

The  soul  and  heart  of  man  demanded  the  fellowship  of  a 
being  corresponding  to  his  dignity,  an  objective  heart  and  mind, 
a  helpmeet  for  him.  It  was  part  of  man's  likeness  to  God  that 
man  should  desire  to  see  his  own  image  produced  in  many 
individual  forms.  A  man  who  enjoys  all  his  faculties  wishes  to 
perpetuate  likenesses  of  himself  in  his  offspring,  as  if  he  felt 
that  every  reproduction  of  his  own  image  should  be  an  enlarge- 
ment of  his  own  being,  and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
common  humanity,  whose  completion  belongs  to  the  eternal 
manifestation  of  good.  Herein  consists  the  nighest  sympathy 
between  man  and  woman,  —  they  sympathize  with  God  in 
desiring  to  see  their  offspring  inheritors  of  His  kingdom.  The 
commou- sense  view  of  the  matter  is  this  :  Man  was  made  to  be 
a  husband  and  a  father,  and  woman  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother; 
— as  the  training  that  would  make  a  man  a  good  husband  and 
father  is  the  best  for  man  in  all  circumstances,  so  that  which 
would  make  a  good  wife  and  mother  is  the  best  for  any  woman. 
Who  would  be  a  monk  to  prove  his  manhood  ?  or  a  nun  to 
demonstrate  her  virtues  ?  It  is  true  that  since  Christ  came,  an 
apostle  could  tell  us,  that  ''  the  unmarried  careth  for  the  things 
of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  in  body  and  in  spirit,"  and 

H  2 
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SO  far  as  slie  so  careth,  she  is  doubtless  in  the  happiest  position. 
Still,  however  useful  single  women  as  Christians  may  be  in 
Christian  society — and  it  is  there  only  they  can  be  useful — yet 
the  law  of  woman's  usefulness  is  containea  in  her  relation  to 
manhood  and  childhood  ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  fits  her  best 
to  become  a  Christian  wife  and  mother,  also  fits  her  best  for 
all  her  duties  in  Christian  ministration  of  any  kind,  and  without 
this  she  has  no  duties. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  not  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
wrong  character,  lest  marriage  shoidd  indeed  prove  as  some 
Frenchman  calls  it,  "  a  double  selfishness."  AJBFection,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  is  not  love.  The  most  selfish  of  demons  are 
probably  the  most  afiectionate ;  their  feelings  are  most  deeply 
involved  in  their  attachments,  and  their  wills  are  strongest 
when  most  unreasonable.  Who  so  passionate  as  those  possessed 
of  devils  ?  Those  who  do  not  acquire  the  spirit  of  love  from 
the  spirit  of  truth,  must  fall  in  love  with  "  bottomless  perdition." 
To  love  aright  is  to  enter  into  God's  plan  of  promoting  happi- 
ness, that  is,  not  to  love  for  the  sake  of  being  happy,  but  to  be 
happy  in  the  happiness  of  the  objects  loved.  The  woman  who, 
from  the  habits  of  artificial  life,  has  made  her  life  a  sentiment, 
is  irrecoverably  hard  at  heart.  She  may  fall  in  love,  but  not  be 
loved.  In  mind  and  afi^tion,  she  lives  in  a  fictitious  world ; 
and,  therefore,  she  is  disqualified  from  taking  her  place,  and 
fulfilling  her  part,  in  the  awful  realities  of  life's  fjrand  warfare. 
It  seems  simple  enough  to  say  the  best  education  is  that  which 
fits  one  best  for  life's  duties.  This  requires  such  an  amount  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  duties  as  may  fit  a  person 
to  perform  them  becomingly  at  the  right  time.  A  good  temper, 
which  is  one  with  ffood  sense  and  good  will,  must  be  also 
acquired,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  good  working  character. 
This  is  not  learned  from  professors.  The  art  o?  appearing 
benevolent  may  be  learned  at  many  schools,  as  we  know  from 
the  smiling  eyes  and  honeyed  lips  of  many  an  angel  of  darkness 
who  has  been  educated,  very  generally,  to  assume  the  dangerous, 
seductive,  dreadful  beauty  of  an  outward  semblance  of  moral 
loveliness,  while  all  the  purpose  to  which  the  heart  applies  itself 
is  that  of  self-idolatry.  A  woman,  then,  who  would  not  pass 
on  to  perdition  with  a  train  of  admirers,  must  see  that  she 
studies  to  be  what  she  desires  to  appear.  The  direct  and,  indeed, 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  come  at  once  to  the  Source 
of  love  and  light.  The  vision  of  sin  reigning  unto  death  must 
be  seen.  We  must  look  behind  death  for  true  beauty.  We 
must  see  what  was  prophesied  when  God  pronounced  his  new- 
made  earth  all  very  good.  We  must  see  with  Gbd  to  the  end, 
-  -our  end,  His  end.     In  short,  it  is  by  seeing  and  feeling  the 
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ineaning  of  woman's  nature  in  relation  to  QtoA  and  man,  as 
fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  the  blessed  Virgin's  Son,  that  any  human 
being  can  attain  a  right  state  of  sympathy  and  love ;  for  with* 
out  this  seeing  and  feeling  there  is  no  inwrought  energy  of 
spirit  by  which  this  cold,  hard  world  can  be  made  the  stepping- 
stone  to  heaven.  Any  soul,  whether  feminine  or  masculine, 
devoted  to  the  Divine  Adam,  may  safely  go  to  college,  and  enter 
upon  any  of  the  exercises  that  are  calculated  to  strengthen  and 
develope  the  powers  alike  of  body  and  soul,  but  not  else.  With- 
out this  there  is  no  safety  in  schooling,  because  there  is  no  proper 
sense  of  responsibility  either  as  to  our  thoughts  or  our  feelings, 
since  there  is  no  sense  of  personal  relation  to  a  person  perfect 
in  love,  wisdom,  and  power.  Without  this  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  the  fascination  of  the  false,  nor  of  delighting 
in  the  true, — ^without  this  there  can  be  no  principle  of  mind 
begettiiig  right  impulses ;  and,  therefore,  to  fail  in  love  selfishly, 
or  with  whatever  is  sufficiently  pleasing  at  the  time,  is  inevitable ; 
and  then  any  one  who  has  spring  and  energy  of  natural  hope 
enough  to  make  any  efforts,  wiU  taste  delusion,  and  excuse 
whatever  words,  looks,  actions,  thoughts,  cultivations,  or  occupa- 
tions, that  natural  desire,  with  its  rational  fig-leaf  coverings  upon 
it,  may  suggest.  Many  women  indulge  their  feelings  because 
they  do  not  know  they  have  no  right  to  them.  Yet  the  laws  of 
nature  are  not  so  very  far  wrong.  If  but  rightly  interpreted, 
they  teach  us  pretty  plainly  what  kind  of  education  is  best  for 
feminine  souls.  Whatever  qualities  a  good  man  naturally  loves 
in  woman,  are  those  that  she  ought  to  cultivate.  He  does  not 
admire  bodily  beauty,  except  as  the  proper  expression  and 
embodiment  of  the  adorning,  intelligent,  loving  spirit  which  he 
loves  in  sister,  wife,  or  mother.  Any  other  beauty  he  views  as 
a  dead  thing, — a  picture  or  statue,  a  form  with  colours  more  or 
less  pleasing.  Wnatever  is  unbe€K)ming  to  the  domestic  virtues 
a  man  will  vehemently  avoid  if  there  be  any  quality  within 
himself  that  would  help  to  make  a  blessed  home. 

Let  not  woman  try  to  excel  man  ;  she  will  do  her  best  if  she 
keeps  pace  with  the  best  man  she  knows.  Woman  is  not  a 
safer  lelEtder  than  man.  By  all  means  let  love  and  wisdom  be 
wedded  together.  We  reiterate,  that  as  marriage  is  "the 
nursery  of  heaven,"  as  well  as  "the  mother  of  the  world,"* 
we  regard  that  as  the  best  education  which  best  qualifies 
for  marriage,  because,  being  qualified  for  that,  man  and 
woman  are  qualified  for  their  highest  as  well  as  lowest 
duties — if  any  can  be  low.  Woman's  character  ought  to  be 
private.     In  privacy  is  her  power ;  and  unless  it  can  be  proved 

*  Jeremjr  Taylor. 
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that  private  things  are  less  approximate  to  God  than  public,  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  woman's  position  is  inferior  to  man's. 

Our  Lord  did  not  choose  feminine  upostles,  but  He  found  His 
rest  in  the  ministry  of  woman  after  His  work.  Woman  may  be 
as  tender  and  godlike  in  talking  to  the  heart  as  any  apostle, 
but  her  place  is  the  heart,  and  the  heart's  resting-place,  home  ! 
She  may  be  a  martyr,  because  she  may  be  a  saint;  but  she 
cannot  be  a  bishop  in  her  lawn  sleeves  except  with  children. 
Her  divinity  belongs  to  the  hearth,  and  man  must  be  grimly 
determined  to  keep  her  there  if  he  would  feel  the  divinity  of 
home.  There  is  a  right  side  and  a  left  in  the  duality  between 
man  and  woman.  The  body  is  the  symbol  of  duality  in  unity, 
and  it  teaches  us  that  every  ntovement  must  begin  on  one  side. 
Shall  it  be  the  right  or  the  left  ?  The  right  moves  first,  except 
in  those  who  are  sinister  or  awkwardly  left-handed.  The  heart 
is  on  the  left  side,  but  it  animates  both  sides,  imparting  the 
working  power  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  holding  power  to  the 
left.     This  analogy  is  a  lesson. 

The  instant  a  woman  tries  to  manage  a  man  for  herself,  she 
has  begun  to  ruin  him.  The  lovely  creeper  clings  in  its  feeble- 
ness with  grace  to  the  stately  tree ;  but  if  it  outgrow,  as  if  to 
protect  or  conceal  its  supporter,  it  speedily  destroys  what  it 
would  otherwise  adorn.  When  the  serpent  had  persuaded  Eve 
that  she  ought  to  induce  her  husband  to  take  her  advice,  and 
become  as  knowing  as  herself,  she  no  longer  felt  herself  made 
for  him,  and  both  for  God,  but  rather  that  he  was  made  to 
admire  her.  When  she  prevailed,  they  soon  bickered  about  their 
right  places,  no  doubt,  for  God's  law  was  lost  sight  of  by  both. 

One  grand  purpose  of  woman's  power  over  man's  heart,  now 
that  both  are  fallen,  is  the  maintenance  of  man's  self-respect. 
A  man  who  loves  a  true-hearted  woman  aims  to  sustain  in  him- 
self whatever  such  a  woman  can  love  and  reverence.  They 
mutually  put  each  other  in  mind  of  what  each  ought  to  be  to 
the  other.  To  the  formation  of  manly  character,  the  love  and 
reverence  of  the  virtuous  feminine  character  is  essential.  One 
must  see  in  the  other's  love  the  reflexion  of  the  character 
desired.  Hence,  the  pertinacity  of  true  love  and  reverence 
often  recovers  a  character  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  for  ever. 
If  once  mutual  respect  depart,  then  farewell  the  love  that 
can  alone  rectify  what  is  wrong ;  then  farewell  the  heart-rest, 
without  which  life  becomes  a  delirium  and  an  agony.  If  it  be 
the  faculty  of  woman  to  love  more  tenaciously  than  man,  her 
might  surpasses  his  so  far  as  she  is  wise  in  showing  it.  In 
expressing  love,  without  at  the  same  time  indicating  her  faith 
in  the  inherent  dignity  of  man,  however  obscured,  she  only 
repels  him  to  a  worse  condition  by  exciting  a  reckless  sense  of 
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hiB  own  wortlilessness,  together  witK  a  katred  of  her  fergiving 
patronage.  When  man  hates  himself,  what  can  he  love?  Give  him 
time,  and  he  will  lore  the  soul  that  clings  to  him  to  save  him. 

Thus  we  conclude  our  rapid  review  of  this  large  subject.  As 
we  have  run  on  with  the  current  of  our  own  thoughts,,  we  have 
hinted  at,  rather  than  critically  examined,  the  contents  of  the 
Tolumes  named  at  the  head  of  the  article.  Having  expressed 
oinnions  concerning  the  work»  of  Benjamin  Parsons  and  Mrs. 
Strutt,  we  have  onfy  to  add^  that  Mrs.  Ellis  has  taken  that  en- 
larged view  of  the  subject  which  we  migkt  have  expected  from 
her  known  experience  in  the  matter,  and  from  her  skill  as  a^  ready 
writer.  To  enumerate  in  brief  the  contents  of  her  volume  is  to 
show  its  worth  ;  she  examines :  1.  What  is  to^  be  educated ;  2. 
The  element  of  character ;  3.  Motives;  4.  Woman's  influence ; 
5.  Principles  of  moral  training ;  6.  The  mother's  part ;  7.  The 
governess ;  8.  Conductors  and  structure  of  schools ;  9.  Standard 
of  merit;  10.  Crime;  11.  Poor  men's  wives;  12.  Hi^-  and 
low,  encouragements,  &c.  Mrs.  Ellis's  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  made  us  feel  as  if  sauntering  with  a  masterly  lady 
through  a  formal  botanic  garden.  She  is  apt  to  teach,  and  we 
are  willing  to  learn,  all  about  it ;  but,  by  some  invisible  means, 
we  fail  to  discover  the  desired  secrets  of  cultivation,  and  we 
turn  from  flower  to  flower  without  quite  discerning*  what 
department  of  the  subject  we  are  at  in  the  several  divisions. 
There  is,  however,  much  in  the  "Education  of  Character" 
highly  deserving  serious  study.  Of  the  work  of  Mr.  M'Combie, 
we  have  only  to  say  that  he  treats  of  the  feminine  part,  of 
education  but  incidentally :  what  is  done  by  the  author  ef  the 
"  Moral  Agency  of  Man,"  is  likely  to  be  well  done,  andineed 
not  be  commended  by  us. 


Art.  v.— ANCIENT  GERMAN  HISTORY. 

The  Franks,  from  their  First  Appearance  in  History  to  the  Death  of 
King  Pepin,      By  Walter  C.  Perry,  Ph.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London:   Longman,    Brown,  G-reen,   Longmaus,    &  Roberts. 
1857. 

The  introductory  sentence  to  the  Roman  History  of  Eutropius 
applies  in  a  measure  to  that  of  all  large  empires,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  the  history  of  that  state  which  succeeded  to  the 
position  once  held  by  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world.  In  its 
beginnings  the  smallest,  the  Prankish  Empire  has  become,  and 
seems  likely  to  continue,  under  every  aspect,  the  most  com* 
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prehensive.  Of  all  the  nations  with  which  ancient  histon*  has 
made  \\a  acquainted,  the  Germanic  tribes  alone  seem  capable  of 
continual  existence  and  development.  Whether  on  their  native 
soil  or  transplanted  to  foreign  shores — in  Europe,  America,  or 
Australia— the  Saxon  not  only  lives  but  reigns,  impresses  his 
national  peculiarities  on  society,  casts  political  institutions  in  the 
mould  of  his  genius,  and  leaves  the  stamp  of  his  individuality 
on  men  and  matters.  From  the  time  when  the  semi,  or  wholly 
barbarous  Saxon  tribes  issued  from  their  forests,  their  projj^ress 
has  been  steady  and  continuous.  They  successfully  resisted  the 
Roman  power.  Curbed  they  were,  not  subdued ;  nor  did  the 
struggle  which  then  commenced  cease,  until  they  had  given 
laws  and  emperors  to  the  Roman  world.  Britain  and  Frame 
became  their  home.  Since  they  first  appeared  on  the  stajrt* 
almost  every  great  movement — social,  intellectual,  and  religious — 
proceeded  from,  or  was  perfected  by,  them.  They  evangelized 
Europe,  and  gave  it  the  science,  the  institutions,  and  the  reli- 

E'on  with  which,  as  history  has  shown,  social  well-being,  intel- 
Dtual  progress,  and  the  highest  moral  action  are  connected. 
The  influence  of  the  old  Romanic  elements  proved  only  per- 
nicious ;  it  retarded,  and,  where  dominant,  prevented  the 
peculiar  Saxon  development.  Up  to  our  own  days,  the  relation 
between  the  Romanic  and  the  Saxon  principles  has  been  that 
between  progress  and  retrogress, — between  dreamy  luxury  and 
vigorous  thought, — bet  ween  superstition  and  simple,  yet  energetic 
fiuth. 

Accurately  to  determine  the  grounds  of  this  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  dominant  races  is  a  task  of 
peculiar  nicety  and  interest.  But  we  can  have  little  hesitation 
in  ultimately  tracing  them  to  native  peculiarities,  which,  to 
borrow  the  profound  ob8er\Tition  of  a  Uontiuental  historian,  if 
they  did  not  predispose  these  races  towards  Cliristianity,  at  least 
offered  peculiarly  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  when  once  it  had  taken  ror>t.  The 
peculiar  Germanic  characteristics  when  cast  in  the  mould  of 
Christianity,  became  the  sources  of  modem  civilization,  and  of 
the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  greatness  to  which  we  have 
referred.  From  the  first,  did  the  Saxon  people  exhibit  traits 
which,  if  properly  developed,  betokened  future  greatneas.  All 
barbarous  nations  have,  at  any  rate  in  their  period  of  youthful- 
ness,  the  bravery  which  man  shares  even  with  vigorous  animals ; 
all  brave  nations  are  free,  or  love  liberty ;.  all  free  nations  are 

Sktriotic.  These  then  are  qualities  whicK  do  not  distinguish  the 
ermans  from  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks.  Bat  their  great 
distinguishing  characteristic,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  their  tWr- 
viduality.     Personality  was  not  merged  in  association*     Though 
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connected  into  tribes  and  races,  each  German  stood  forth  as  an 
individual^  conscious  of  his  personal  ri^ts  and  duties,  and 
anxious  to  preserve  and  defend  them.  The  individual  manor, 
and  not  the  yillage  or  city,  was  his  chosen  home.  His 
individuality  and  not  society,  his  individual  and  not  his  social 
libertTf  were  the  great  objects  he  had  at  heart.  Round  this 
individuality  form^  the  &mily  circle, — that  peculiarly  Saxon 
idea ;  thence,  the  sacredness  of  the  family  relation,  the  respect 
entertained  for  women,  and  with  it  the  purity  of  morals  and 
the  prospect  of  social  solidity.  Conceive,  then,  a  soil  so  well 
prepared,  or  at  least  so  suitable  for  it,  sown  with  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  various  elements  which  together  make  up  the 
greatness  of  the  Saxon  races,  will  readily  be  seen.  Indeed, 
evenr  nation  embodies  in  its  history  some  great  principle. 
Without  it  you  have  only  a  fortuitous  agg^gate  of  individuals, 
incapable  of  a  history.  Palestine  represented  moral,  Greece 
intellectual,  Rome  material  strength.  Each  nation  continued 
till  the  principle  which  it  represented  had  been  fully  developed, 
and  sunk  when  the  principle  ceased  to  be  national,  and  became 
universal, — the  property  of  mankind.  The  Germanic  tribes 
then  were,  and  to  this  day  are,  the  representatives  of  the  great 
principles  of  individuality, — individual  rights,  individual  worth, 
and  individual  duties.  The  peculiarities  of  Saxon  society — 
both  its  excellences  and  its  defects — may  be  traced  to  appre- 
hension or  misapprehension  of  this  principle.  Christianize  it, 
and  true  personal  liberty,  honour,  independent  inquiry,  energetic 
and  self-dependent  action,  in  short,  the  most  stable  constituents 
of  national  prosperity,  are  its  residts.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  misdirected,  it  can  only  lead  to  unscrupulous  selfishness, 
to  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  to.  ultimate  ruin,  by  producing  an 
Ishmaelitish  spirit, — the  hand  of  every  man  being  raised  against 
his  neighbour.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  existence  and 
the  conflict  of  these  two  tendencies  among  ourselves;  nor, 
from  such  a  survey,  to  gather  how  strongly  the  stamp  of 
individuality  is  impressed  on  all  that  is  Saxon.  We  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  contest  between  the 
principle  of  individuality  and  its  opposite,  that  of  gregarious- 
ness,  of  massing  together,  as  represented  by  the  Sclavonic  and, 
in  part,  by  the  Romanic  races,  is  up  to  the  present  time  carried 
on  in  all  the  great  events  recorded  by  modem  history. 

To  stand  by  the  cradle  of  such  tribes, — ^to  watch  the  growth  of 
the  young  Hercides,— is  worth  all  the  trouble  and  doubt  which 
necessarily  attends  inquiry  into  the  oldest  historical  data.  The 
Prankish  empire  which,  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  became 
also  nominally,  what  it  really  was,  the  empire  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  on  whom  devolved  the  honours  of  ancient  Rome,  was 
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founded  by  the  Franks,  a  Germanic  race.  The  classical  reader 
is  familiar  with  the  description  which  Tacitus,  Caesar,  Quiii- 
tilian,  and  others  furnish  of  these  tribes, — the  only  successful 
opponents  of  Rome.  The  Germans  arrested  and  stemmed  its 
progress,  while  the  Parthians  and  other  barbarians,  rather 
wearied  out  the  power  of  the  Empire,  by  retreating  and  again 
returning  to  the  charge.     We  have  already  explained  why  we 

I)lace  comparatively  little  value  on  the  attributes  of  bravery  and 
ove  of  liberty,  as  applied  to  youthful,  barbarous  tribes.      In 
the  case  of  the  Germans,  however,  these  properties  had  ingre- 
dients not  common.     Their  courage  was  not  daunted  by  the 
military  skill  of  Rome,  nor  were  their   liberties  sacrificed  to 
domineering  nobles.    Hereditary  nobility,  in  the  common  sense, 
indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  at  all,  and  as  at  an  ai*ter- 
period,  individual  merit  was  rewarded  by  grants  of  laud  made 
for  life,  so  the  individual   warrior  or  chief  became  a  (iux\  by 
calling  by  public  assembly  on  all  who  were  willing  to  follow  him 
in  a  pro])osed  foray.     Tacitus  specially  marks  the  indi\^duality 
of  the  Germans  by  noticing  a  trait  so  characteristic  that  we 
translate  the  statement  of  the  historian  on  the  subject :  *'  It  is 
well-known,"  he  observes,  "that  the  German  tribes  do  not  inhabit 
cities,  nor  even  suffer  their  habitations  to  be   joined  to  each 
other.     Each,  individually  and  serarately,  settles  where  stream, 
soil,   or    forest   attracts  him.       Even    their   villages    do    not, 
as  ours,  consist  of  connected  and  contiguous  dwellings,  but  each 
surrounds  his  house  with  a  free  space."     Equally  pointed  is  the 
reference  of  Tacitus  to  another  honourable  distinction  of  the 
Germans — the  chastity  of  women,  the  sacredness  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  and  the  honour  bestowed  on  females.      Of  the 
latter,  it  is  a  curious  instance,  that  the  husband,  not  the  wife, 
brought  the  dowry  on  the  occasion  of  marriage.     The  same 
national  peculiarity  appears  also  in  the  collection  of  statutes 
well  known  as  the  "  Salic  Law."     There,  also,  the  rights  of 
women   are   more   fully   protected  than  those  of  men.     This 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  Germanic  chivalry, 
as  that  sentiment  presupposes  the  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
of  women ;  while  any  supposed  protection  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong  is  a  provision  unknown  to  barbarian  nations.    Another 
very  curious  national  peculiarity,  which  still  appears  in  our  own 
laws  and  institutions,  and  at  times  even  strikes  the  stranger  as 
somewhat  incongruous,  is  that  by  which  money  conipenmtum  is 
made  for  injuries  received.     No  matter  what  happens  to  you — 
whether  you  lose  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  honour — the  common 
Bohtium  of  the  law  is  a  renUctfor  damages.     Now  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Salic  Law  had  also  pro\nded.     Only  the  Franks  went 
farther  in  this  respect,  and  punished  actual  crimesi  and  even 
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murder,  by  a  leodis^  or  compensation  in  money ;  the  criminal 
being  sold  in  default  of  payment.  The  scale  of  these  Icodis  is 
not  without  its  interest.  The  compensation  for  the  murder  of  a 
free  German  was  200  solidi,  the  fine  increasing  (even  to  nine 
times  the  ordinary  amount)  in  the  case  of  public  officials,  and 
again  decreasing  in  that  of  vassals,  or  Gallic  and  Roman  sub- 
jects. The  game  laws  also  were  exceedingly  strict.  Besides 
life  and  property,  honour  was  also  protected.  The  Salic  Law 
imposed  heavy  fines  not  only  for  wounding,  maiming,  or  striking, 
but  even  for  insults  by  words  or  deeds.  To  call  a  man  a  wizard 
cost  62^  solidi ;  to  call  a  woman  a  witch,  187  solidi,  or  nearly 
as  much  as  murder.  In  general,  the  punishments  attaching  to 
injuries  to  women  were  much  more  severe  than  where  the  party 
assaulted  had  been  a  man.  The  murder  of  a  free-bom  woman 
cost  600  (or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  a  man),  or 
if  she  was  pregnant,  700  solidi ;  if  the  imbom  child  killed  with 
the  mother  proved  to  have  been  a  female,  the  fine  was  2,400 
solidi !  The  modesty  of  women  was  protected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. But,  on  the  other  hand,  German  women  were  expected  to 
be  matrons.  The  marriage  of  widows  was  discountenanced. 
The  suitor  had  in  this  case  to  appear  in  public  assembly,  to  go 
through  many  formalities,  to  make  compensation  to  her  rela- 
tives ;  the  widow  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  her  children,  to 
pay  back  a  portion  of  her  dowry,  &c.  Nor  were  such  high 
expectations  disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  the  matrons. 
Classical  writers  speak,  not  only  of  the  chastity  but  of  the 
devotedness  and  the  patriotism  of  German  mothers,  who,  when 
necessary,  exhorted  their  husbands,  and  even  shared  in  their 
battles.  Among  the  instances  of  their  devotion  is  that  of  the 
band  of  captives,  who,  imsuccessful  in  their  application  to 
Marius  to  be  given  to  the  vestal  virgins,  destroyed  themselves 
in  order  to  preserve  their  honour.  If  it  be  remembered  that 
such^were  the  domestic  relations  during  the  period  of  heathen- 
ism, it  will  readily  be  understood  how  peculiarly  prepared  the 
race  was  for  vigorous  national  life  after  Christianity  gave 
stability  and  sanctified  the  family  relation.  The  German  races 
alone  placed  woman  in  her  right  position ;  they  alone  were 
fully  prepared  for  the  development  of  New  Testament  teaching 
on  this  point,  and  while  they  exhibited  in  all  its  beauty  the 
"home"  and  the  "fireside,"  they  also  laid  thereby  the  founda- 
tions of  true  national  vigour  and  greatness.  A  curious  custom, 
perhaps,  deserves  special  mention.  Not  only  did  the  husband 
give  dowry  to  his  wife,  but  he  was  wont  to  make  her  a  similar 
present  on  the  first  morning  after  their  marriage.  From  the 
form  used  to  designate  this  second  dowry  (tnorgengabe)  are 
derived  both  the  modem  German  word  for  a  woman's  dowry, 
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and  the  expression,  "  morganatic  marriage,"  used  to  designate 
the  anomalous  unions  of  princes  with  subjects. 

But  we  must  put  limits  to  these  somewhat  desultory  remarks 
on  the  manners  of  the  Franks,  and  on  the  Salic  Law,  and,  in 
excuse,  can  only  plead  that  the  subject  almost  tempts  to  a 
gossip  where  a  lengthened  analysis  is  impossible.  The  chap- 
ters referring  to  it  will  be  perused  with  great  interest  by  the 
readers  of  Dr.  Perry's  volume.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
episodes,  the  history  of  the  Franks  presents,  as  we  shall  by- 
and-bye  see,  little  variety,  and  still  less  to  attract,  at  any  rate, 
till  we  reach  the  period  when  the  "  majores  domus  "  appear  on 
the  stage.  But  before  referring  to  this,  we  have  yet  to  give 
some  account  both  of  the  political  institutions  and  of  the 
planting  of  Christianity  among  the  Franks.  The  former  of 
these  subjects  involves  so  many  difficulties  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  really  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
mere  absence  of  the  mention  of  any  nobility  (not  to  discuss 
some  variously  interpreted  passages  in  Tacitus)  is,  indeed, 
strong  presumption  in  favour,  but  not  absolute  proof,  of  its 
non-existence.  Another,  and  a  more  difficult  question  is, 
ether  any  institution  corresponding  to  the  feudal  system  had 
existed  among  the  Germanic  races.  In  replying  to  these 
inquiries,  writers  have  probably  strayed  into  opposite  extremes. 
We  can  neither  believe  in  the  absolute  confusion  which  some 
suppose,  nor  in  the  absolute  order  and  arrangement  which 
others  find.  Here  also  the  vi/s  media  is  the  safest.  It 
always  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  races  were  in 
that  transition  from  barbarism  when  institutions  are  forming, — 
not  formed ;  that  existing  historical  documents  referring  to 
that  period  are  retrospective — and  only  accidentally  and  occa- 
sionally so — rather  than  descriptive ;  and  lastly,  that  the  con- 
quest of  civilised  Gaul,  with  its  Roman  or  Romanized  inhabi- 
tants, became  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  We  present 
our  readers  with   an  abstract  of  Dr.  Perry's  account  —  only 

1)remising  that  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  an  otherwise  excel- 
ent  volume,  the  materials  have  not  been  sufficienty  assimilated 
and  digested  by  the  author.  Ascending  in  the  scale  of  social 
association,  we  have  successively  the  family  and  the  villa 
(village),  or  the  mark  (district), — the  diflFerence  between  the 
latter  two  being  chiefly  in  the  extent  of  territory  and  in  the 
contiguity  of  dwellings.  The  free  inhabitants  of  the  villa  or 
mark  constituted  the  ''  hundred,"  which  afi;ain  formed  part  of 
the  ffan  (canton,  county), — ^the  latter  either  an  independent 
principality  or  the  province  of  a  kingdom.  Each  yan  had  its 
parliament  {malltis),  or  rather  its  popular  assembly.  Where 
^veral  yan$  formed  a  kingdom,  every  y€M  or  hundred  sent  a 
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certain  number  of  delegates  to  a  centr^  assembly  or  imperial 
parliament.  According  to  Tacitus,  a  somewhat  singular  mode 
of  procedure  was  observed  in  these  assemblies.  The  first  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  been  a  banquet  (our  own  favourite  ''  public 
dinner"),  where,  under  the  genial  influence  of  good  cheer, 
noble  resolutions  were  formed,  which,  however,  were  next  day 
to  be  reconsidered  in  assembly.  To  us 3  the  language  of  the 
historian ;  "  They  deliberate  wnen  they  know  not  how  to  feign; 
they  resolve  when  they  cannot  err." 

The  question  of  the  existence  and  limits  of  monarchy  is 
among  the  knotty  points.     Many  states  were  democracies ;  in 
others,  the  successful  warrior  became  prince  ;   in  others,  here- 
ditary kings  reigned,   although  they  were  much  limited  in 
their  powers  and  privileges.     It  has  been  suggested  that  an 
order  of  nobility  had  at  one  time  existed,  but  gradually  became 
extinct,  and  that  the  Merovingian  kings  were  the  last  scions  of 
the  Frankish  nobility — a  hypothesis  not  undeserving  of  notice. 
The  serving  classes  were  divided  into  three  orders,  the  liberti^  or 
freedmen;  the  ///t,  or  rate -paying  vassals;  and  the  aervi^  or 
slaves.     The  ban  of  the  king,  or  duxj  summoned  all  freedmen  to 
war  ;  foray $,  expeditions,  or  comitatus  (accompaniments  P)  were 
proposed  by  any  warrior  in  public  assembly,  and  executed  by 
volunteers.     Under  the  king  were  the  leruks,  and  the  anstru- 
tianeSf  who  probably  had  received  grants  of  land,  and  in  return 
sworn  fealty.     These  simple  institutions  underwent  a  gradual 
change  as  the  Franks  conquered  and  settle  din  Gaul.    Brought 
into  contact  with  the  civilization  and  the  religion  of  the  Empire, 
the  barbarians  gradually  underwent  a  process  of  transformation. 
Its  benefits  consisted  in  the  civilization  and  Christianizing  of 
the  Franks;  its  evil  consequences  in  partial  demoralization; 
the  king  became  absolute  tyrant,  and  the  warrior,  feudal  lord. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  more  vigorous  part  of  the  nation 
remained  in  that  section  of  the  new  empire,  called  Austrasia, 
and  situate  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  vices  of  the 
Komanic  races  would  have  destroyed,  not  only  the  liberties  but 
the  existence  of  the  Franks.     As  it  was,  the  consequences  of 
the  contact  were,  on  the  whole,  of  the  most  beneficial  character — 
although  the  foundations  of  the  feudal  system  were  laid  in 
extensive  appropriations  of  land  by  warriors,  who  by-and-bye 
became  seigniors — ^and  the  Merovingian  line  of  kings  perished 
of  private  vices,  and  general  mental  and  moral  inanition.     It  is 
not  our  province  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  so  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  Martel,  the 
seigniors  had  two   kinds  of  dependants:    the  vassi,  who  had 
sworn   allegiance,  and  were   irretrievably   bound  to   life-long 
service ;  and  the  occupants  of  mansi,  or  farmers,  who  paid  a 
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rental,  and  might  remove  at  any  time.  The  consequences  of 
such  a  system,  when  most  of  the  hind  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  and  the  seigniors,  can  readily  be  conceived ;  indeed, 
Charles  Martel  was  obliged,  in  order  to  raise  trbops,  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  rewarding  his  followers  by  betieficia,  or  non- 
hereditary  grants  of  land.  But  even  to  accomplish  this,  the 
lands  of  the  clergy  had  to  be  despoiled.  Under  the  guidance 
of  St.  Bonifacius,  the  Frankish  clergy  agreed,  in  return  for 
certain  rights  and  immunities,  to  an  act  of  secularization, 
which,  while  it  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  clergy  to  these 
lands,  placed  them,  on  payment  of  a  feu-duty,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  prince. 

The  most  important  part  of  Frankish  history  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  evangelization  of  the  race,  ana  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church.  On  this  subject  the  volume  under  review, 
although  giving  a  number  of  details,  is  decidedly  too  meagre, 
even  as  compared  with  Neander.  Here,  also,  if  anywhere,  do 
we  miss  the  broad  and  deep  views  of  the  historian,  and  the 
discriminating  tact  which  enables  a  writer,  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  his  subject,  to  distinguish  between  the  precious  and 
the  vile, — between  the  essential  and  the  accidental, — ^between 
passing  phases  and  lasting  realities.  It  is  too  common  for 
those  who  either  want  sufficient  knowledge  or  sufficient  insight 
to  make  no  distinction,  and  either  to  condemn  all  or  to  praise 
all.  One  of  Neander's  great  merits  was  his  power  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  his  ability  of  grouping  and  arranging.  To  our  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  defects  of  Dr.  Perry's  volume, 
lies  in  this  that  the  growth  and  real  character  of  the  church  is 
not  satisfactorily  traced.  Of  course  we  can,  in  this  paper,  only 
point  out  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  Franks.  Their  acquaintance  with  Christianity 
must  at  any  rate  have  begun  with  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  country  professed  the  Gospel.  Among 
them  laboured  most  excellent  men,  although  even  at  that 
early  stage,  many  practices  decidedly  opposed  to  the  purity 
of  worship  and  faith,  had  crept  in.  Whatever  the  former 
religious  opinions  of  the  Germans  had  been — and  much  imcer- 
tainty  hangs  on  this  subject — their  superstitions  were  effete, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  listen  to  religious  teaching,  with 
which  civilization,  the  only  point  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
superior,  was  identified,  and  which,  by  its  gorgeous  ceremonial, 
and  still  more  by  the  zeal  of  its  ministers,  attracted  the  bar- 
barians. Irrespective  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  it  is  generally 
so  that  conquered  civilization  overcomes  conquering  barbarism, 
and  that  the  subjects  impose  their  manners  and  modes  of  think- 
ing on  their  barbarian  masters.     How  much  more  so  when  that 
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ciyilization  was  Christian,  and  represented  by  men  such  as 
AyituSy  Fanstus,  or  Csesarius.     It  anlj  required  a  strong  shock, 
and  the  tottering  edifice  of  heathenism  would  crumble  ^own. 
The  marria^  of  the  Frankish  conqueror,   Clovis,  with   the 
Christian  princess,  Clotilda — her  continual  admonitions  and  her 
example — must  have  influenced  him  in  favour  of  the  Gospel.  At 
any  rate,  he  allowed  his  eldest  son  to  be  baptized,  and  although 
he  ascribed  his  early  death  to  this  cause,  he  consented  to  the 
baptism  of  the  second  also,  who,  in  dangerous  sickness  was 
spared  in  answer  to  Clotilda's  prayer.     XJltimately,  an  imex- 
peoted  victory  determined  Clovis,  as  it  had  induced  the  Roman 
Emperor,  Constantine,  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  Gh)spel.     Peculiarly 
characteristic  both  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Frankish  warrior  and 
of  his  imperfect  Christian  development,  is  the  saying  attributed 
to  him  when  told  of  the  crucifixion :  ^'Had  I  only  been  there 
with  my  Franks,  I  would  have  taught  those  Jews  a  better 
lesson."     It  is  true  that  after  his  baptism,  Clovis  continued  to 
wage  sanguinary  wars,  and  was  guilty  of  deception,  cruelty,  and 
state-mui^er.     But  this  proves  only  the  imperfection  of  his 
spiritual  knowledge,  not  his  insincerity ;  nor  does  the  fact  that 
his  interests  were  promoted  by  identifying  himself  with  the 
Catholic  party,  convince  us  that  his  motives  were  purely  selfish, 
or  that  his  professions  of  waging  war  in  the  sacred  cause  were 
entirely  hollow.     Indeed,  some  of  Dr.  Perry's  strictures  on  this 
point  seem  to  us  undeserved ;  and  the  want  of  discriminating  the 
genuine  element  from  its  adventitious  adjuncts,  too  frequently 
apparent.     We  cannot  think  that  it  is  altogether  fair  to  quote 
from  Pope  Gregory's  epistle  to  Mellitus,  passages  which  seem 
to   savour  of  a  carnal  compromise  between  heathenism  and 
Christianity,  when  many  parts  of  his  letters  and  of  those  of 
others,  breathe  the  most  pure  and  charitable  Christian  spirit. 
But,  to  return,  although  the  Christian  Frankish  kings  gave 
every  assistance  and  countenance   to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Gospel,  there  is  no  evidence  that  thev  compelled  any  to  submit 
to  baptism.     In  this  respect,  also,  fir.  Perry  somewhat  over- 
states the  case.     It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  Frankish  rulers 
forcibly  abolished  heathen  practices ;  but  we  repeat  on  so  great 
an  authority  as  that  of  Neander,  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  forced  baptisms.     Among  those  to  whom 
both  the  Frankish  church,  and  especially  the  heathen  races  of 
Germany,  were  most  indebted,  deservedly  the  most  celebrated 
were  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  monks.     The  British  priests,  of 
whom  even  at   that   early  period  the  biographer  of  St.  Gall 
characteristically  remarked  that  **  the  habit  of  travelling  had 
almost   become   a  second  nature  to   them,"  were  filled  with 
nussionary  zeal,  and  specially  longed  to  bring  their  benighted 
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German  kinsmen  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  They 
generally  combined  manual  with  spiritual  labour — cleared  tbe 
lorests,  reclaimed  wastes,  built  monasteries,  instituted  schools — 
and  both  by  word,  example,  and  teaching,  witnessed  for  Chris- 
tianity, lljany  of  the  towns  and  institutions  on  tbe  Continent, 
such  as  St.  Gall,  St.  Goar,  Fulda,  &c.,  owe  their  origin  to  these 
monks.  It  would  necessarily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  were  we  to  attempt  tracing,  however  cursorily,  the  history 
of  early  monastic  missions  and  colonization.  It  must  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose  to  call  special  attention  to  the  British  monk 
Wilfred,  or  St.  BonifiEU^,  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  on  whom 
the  task  of  re-organiziug  the  Prankish  church,  connecting  it 
with  the  Papacy,  and  Christianizing  the  heathens — in  which 
work  he  ultimately  found  martyrdom — chiefly  devolved.  That 
the  labours  of  ot.  Boniface  were  signally  blessed,  that  he 
was  a  singularly  devoted  and  simple-minded  man,  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  true  that  his  attachment  and  fealty  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  led  to  the  subjection  of  the  German  Church, 
but  then  it  also  united  what  else  might  have  remained  hetero- 
geneous, if  not  discordant  elements,  and  rendered  something  like 
ecclesiai^cal  discipline  and  government  possible.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  despite  its  corruptions,  its  superstition,  und 
will- worship,  and  its  continually  growing  ambition,  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  at  that  time  a  very  different  institution  from  what 
it  appeared  at  the  time  of  Luther.  The  German  Church 
might,  indeed,  hare  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy  ; 
but  unformed,  untrained,  and  laden  with  superstitions,  it  nii^lit 
have  succumbed  from  sheer  inanition,  consequent  on  the  iHoIa- 
tion  of  members,  on  internal  disputes,  or  on  moral  decrepitude. 
Boniface  was  a  thoroughly  honest  and  devout  man,  although 
somewhat  narrow-minded,  and  like  too  many  ascetically  disposcnl 
persons,  pretty  confident  that  all  he  said  and  did  was  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  His  cause.  If  the  saint  con- 
verted nations,  and,  by  making  them  Catholics,  at  the  name 
time  made  them  good  subjects  to  the  Prankish  ndcrs, — if  he 
assisted  in  making  Pepin  King, — ^the  princes  pursued  a  decided 
policy  in  giving  countenance  and  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Church.  Under  circumstances  like  those  in  which  we  write,  it 
may  not  be  unprofitable  to  draw  from  history  the  lesson,  that 
an  adherence  to  decided  religious  principle  on  the  part  of 
conauerors,  so  far  from  disturbing,  ultimately  consolidates  an 
empire;  though  certainly,  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  that  any 
government — far  less  that  our  Indian  administration — should 
follow  the  example  of  religious  restraint  set  by  Charles 
Hartel  and  Pepin. 
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But  it  18  time  that  we  had  said  somethine  of  the  ^'History  of  the 
Franks."  That  portion  of  it,  described  in  Dr.  Perry's  volume, 
might  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  comprises  the 
early  historv  of  the  Franks,  and  closes  with  the  conauest  of 
Gam,  or  rather  with  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  a.d.  496.     Tne  next 

Ssriod,  which  may  be  designated  as  that  of  the  Merovingian 
hristian  kings,  presents  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of 
internecine  or  foreign  wars,  with  the  usual  additions  of  rapine, 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  murder.  Individual  persons  or  events 
form  interesting  episodes.  Generally,  the  manners  of  the  court 
and  princes  rapidly  degenerate.  Polygamy  and  concubinage 
are  the  rule.  The  large  seigniors  increase  in  influence,  and 
become  the  dominant  party.  Ultimately,  the  kings,  sunk  in 
vice,  are  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  majored  domus. 
Among  the  interesting  characters  of  that  period,  Ih.  Perry  has 
very  happily  sketched  those  two  remarkable  women,  Brunenilda 
and  Fredigunda,  both  notorious  for  cleverness  and  intrigue ; 
but,  we  fear,  little  different  in  a  moral  respect.  The  l^ird 
period  begins  with  the  glorious  rule  of  tne  Carlovingian 
majores  domus,  and  includes  the  administration  of  Pepin,  of 
Charles  Martel,  and  the  reign  of  King  Pepin.  The  latter, 
it  is  well  known,  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Merovingians, 
and  by  the  pope's  authority,  was  crowned  king.  Celebrated 
for  his  own  reign,  he  is  still  better  known  as  the  £ftther  of 
Charlemagne. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  topics  treated  in  Dr. 
Perry's  volume.  Our  remarks  will  have  suflSciently  prepared 
the  reader  for  our  final  verdict.  Dr.  Perry  has  broken  ground 
in  a  most  interesting  field;  he  has  accumulated  valuable 
materials,  and  in  clear  and  sensible  language,  he  presents  us 
with  the  results  of  laborious  study.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
his  materials  are  not  always  sufficiently  digested,  nor  does  he 
take  a  sufficiently  broad  view  of  his  subject.  We  are  not  sure 
but  we  are  somewhat  exacting  in  our  demands  on  historical 
style ;  but  we  have  been  strucl^  especially  in  the  first  chapters 
of  the  book,  with  expressions  and  illustrations  which  occasion- 
ally seemed  to  us  infra  dig.  Perhaps  we  may  also  be  allowed 
to  add,  that  references  to  present  circumstances  and  events,  or 
historical  illustrations,  should  be  very  rarely  and  cautiously 
introduced.  But  we  may  be  hypercritical.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  certain  that  the  historical  style  improves  as  the  volume 
proceeds.  We  are  sure  Dr.  Perry  and  the  public  will  not  mis- 
understand us.  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  this  book :  the  public  are  under  real  obligations 
to  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  author ;  and  we  hope  he 
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will  meet  with  that  encouragement,  which  will  secure  to  him  a 
lasting  place  among  our  hiatorians,  and  to  the  public  a  series 
of  bo^s  on  a  branch  of  history  too  little  known,  but  highly 
interestmg. 


akt.  VI.— stoughton's  ages  of  CHRIOTENDOM. 

Ages  of  Christendom.     By  John  Stoughton.     London  :  Jackson  & 
Waltbrd.     1857. 

We  are  a  vaunting  and  self- glorifying  generation.  Wo  arc 
never  weary  of  celebrating  our  own  greatness,  and  find  per-, 
petual  satisfaction  in  complacently  contrasting  the  wonderful 
enlightenment  of  these  modem  times  with  what  we  imagine  to 
have  been  the  unbroken  darkness  of  days  gone  by.  And  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  very  much  to  boast  of. 
Our  recent  triumphs  over  the  material  world  have  bci»n  most 
splendid;  the  history  of  scientific  discovery  during  the  last 
half  century  is  as  interesting  as  the  story  of  a  ^reat  campaign. 
Never  have  Bacon's  words,  "  that  man  is  Nature's  minister 
only  to  become  her  master,"  been  more  remarkably  illustrated. 
He  humbly  waits,  and  listens,  and  wonders,  as  though  he  canio 
to  do  homage  to  her  greatness;  but  he  is  only  learning  the 
spell,  and  watching  the  incantations  and  mysterious  rites  by 
which  her  miracles  are  wrought,  that  he  may  enrich  hirasc^If 
with  her  treasures,  grasp  her  sceptre,  and  rule  over  all  her  vast 
domains. 

We  confess  to  a  verv  hearty  admiration  of  the  ingenuity, 
patience,  and  self-sacrinoe  by  which  the  scientific  marvels  of 
our  age  have  been  achieved ;  and  we  are  as  thankful  as  the  rest 
of  mankind  for  the  extraordinary  modem  improvements  in  the 
arts  of  life.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  the  nobleness,  dignity, 
and  highest  life  of  a  nation  **  consisteth  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  it  possesseth."  The  power  of  an  age  and  its 
wealth  are  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Scientific  discoveries  cannot  work  our  moral 
regeneration.  The  railway  and  the  electric  telegraph,  of  which 
we  talk  so  loudly,  leave  our  tremendous  social  problems  un- 
solved. Around  these  verv  railways  have  clustered  the  most 
ffiffantic  and  ruinous  frauds  of  modem  times.  Directors  and 
mferior  officials  have  been  guilty  of  equal  villany:  and  the 
moral  symptoms  exhibited  in  the  railway  mania,  whose  ruinous 
results  may  still  be  seen  in  thousands  of  English  homes,  were 
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among  the  most  portentous  signs  of  the  times.  No  doubt  our 
electric  telegraphs  are  very  wonderful ;  but  along  those  trem- 
bling wires,  which  now  stretch  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  are  constantly  travelling  tales  of  blood,  and  cruelty,  and 
commercial  fraud ;  and  nearly  the  first  use  to  which  one  of  the 
most  important  lines  of  electric  conmiunication  was  applied, 
was  to  arrest  the  most  cold-blooded  murderer  either  of  ancient 
or  modern  ttmes. 

The  greatness  of  an  age  is  no  more  proved  by  its  screw* 
steamers,  cotton  mills,  Mini^  rifles,  and  railways,  than  the  skill 
of  a  surgeon  by  the  polish  of  his  lancet,  or  the  keenness  of  his 
knife.  It  is  well  for  a  mechanic  to  have  a  good  box  of  tools, 
but  the  great  thing  is  for  him  to  handle  them  well.  And  to  us 
it  does  not  seem  very  obvious,  that  with  the  great  improvement 
in  the  tools  there  is  an  equal  improvement  in  the  workman. 
However,  this  is  not  the  popular  doctrine.  A  few  days  ago,  we 
heard  a  good  and  sensible  man  affirm,  in  the  height  of  his 
enthusiasm,  that  civilization  and  Christian  earnestness  had 
their  commencement  about  the  beginning  of  the  preseift  cen- 
tury; and  his  audience  betrayed  no  astonishment  or  incre- 
dulitv. 

We  are  very  thankful,  therefore,  when  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Stoughton,  whose  books  are  sure  to  be  read  and  talked  about, 
protests  against  our  modem  complacency,  by  reminding  us  that 
neroic  virtue,  seraphic  holiness,  and  profound  wisdom,  existed 
in  those  bygone  centuries  on  whose  dishonoured  graves  we  are 
trampling  with  ignorant  and  insulting  contempt. 

In  this  series  of  the  Congregational  Lectures,  Mr.  Stoughton's 
aim  has  been  to  exhibit  the  grand  outlines  of  the  first  fifteen 
centuries  of  the  history  of  Christendom.  He  divides  the  whole 
period  into  five  ages.  The  first  he  calls  formative :  during 
its  progress  Christian  truth  and  Christian  law  were  being 
gradually  revealed  from  heaven:  before  its  close  (a.d.  100), 
the  Church  had  received  from  God  all  the  facts  on  which  its  faith 
was  to  repose  to  the  end  of  time ;  all  the  doctrines  which  would 
ever  have  a  right  to  claim  Divine  authority  for  admission  into 
theological  systems;  all  the  principles  by  which  the  Head  of 
the  Church  would  have  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  constructed ;  all  the  inspired  laws  and  motives 
which  were  ever  to  be  given  for  the  support  of  Christian  life, 
and  the  government  of  Christian  conduct.  The  second  age 
(a.d.  100 — 325)  was  an  age  of  innovation :  the  Divine  ideal  of 
the  Church  was  misunderstood,  forgotten,  or  violated  ;  the  con- 
stitution, the  doctrines,  the  ethics  of  the  Church,  were  modi- 
fied by  Jewish  and  Pagan  traditions,  by  philosophical  ten- 
dencies, by  the  uncontroUed  imaginations,  and  undisciplined 
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consciences  of  uninspired  men.  The  third  (a.d.  325 — 787), 
extending  from  the  first  to  the  second  Council  of  Nicaea,  was 
an  age  of  development :  the  tares  which  had  been  sown  in  the 
preceding  period  now  sprang  up  and  overran  all  the  soil; 
priestly  pretensions  developed  into  an  organized  and  resistless 
hierarchy, — superstitious  mncies  about  the  waters  of  baptism 
and  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy  Supper,  into  a  frightful 
system  of  sacramental  grace, — ascetic  tendencies  into  monastic 
orders.  The  fourth  (a.d.  787 — 1215),  from  the  second  Council 
of  Nicaea  to  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  was  the  age  of 
traditionalkm :  the  theologians  and  rulers  of  the  Church  for- 
mally recognised  the  Fathers  as  authoritative  expounders  of 
Christian  truth  and  law;  scholasticism  began  to  build  up  its 
elaborate  and  complicat'Cd  structures,  not  to  supplement  or 
correct  the  faith  of  Christendom,  but  to  protect  it  with  logical 
defences.  The  fifth  (a.d.  1215—1520),  from  the  fourth  CouncQ 
of  Lateran  to  the  burning  of  the  pope's  bull  at  Wittenberg  by 
Luther,  was  the  age  of  agitation  and  reaction, 

No  historical  divisions  can  be  wholly  free  from  objection,  and 
different  minds  will  necessarily  view  the  historical  development, 
both  of  nations  and  of  the  Church  from  such  different  positions, 
that  what  appear  to  some  most  natural  boundaries,  will  appear 

others  most  arbitrary.  It  might  fairly  be  urged,  for  example, 
that  innovations  on  the  Divine  ideal,  precisely  similar  in  kind 
to  those  which  were  made  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  were 
made  during  their  life ;  that  the  germs  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries  existed  in  the  first ;  that  Origen 
and  Clement  at  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  at  Carthage, 
"developed"  errors  and  superstitions  already  introduced  into 
the  Church,  and  were  not  guilty,  therefore,  of  absolute  "  innova- 
tion." But  we  think  that  Mr.  Stoughton's  divisions  are  as  free 
from  objections  of  this  kind  as  any  other  that  we  know  of,  and 
are  very  serviceable. 

The  entire  history  is  divided  into  five  ages;  the  facts  of 
every  age  are  grouped  into  four  classes:  first,  those  which 
relate  to  theological  opinion ;  secondly,  those  which  relate  to 
ecclesiastical  institutes ;  thirdly,  those  which  illustrate  the  con- 
dition of  religious  life ;  fourthly,  those  which  result  troui  the 
complicated  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Stoughton  had  been  able  to 
develope  more  fully  the  admirable  thoughts  of  his  first  two 
lectures.  His  candour  and  reverence  eminently  qualify  him  for 
the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
questions  with  which  the  Church  historian  and  the  Christian 
philosopher  have  to  deal,  namely.  In  what  sense  can  the 
New  Testament  be  spoken  of  as  exhibiting  the  Divine  ideal 
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of  Christian  doctrino,  ecclesiastical  ortranization,  and  spiritual 
life? 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  vesture  of  a  particular 
age.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Not  only  is  the  language 
human,  but  the  speakers,  though  inspired,  are  human,  and  the 
churches  to  whom  the  Epistles  were  written,  were  composed 
of  men  whose  characters  and  habits  were  largely  foimed  by  the 
peculiar  civilization  of  the  age.  Let  us  consider  the  influence 
of  those  three  facts,  on  the  representation  of  the  "  Divine  ideal " 
in  primitive  times. 

1.  The  language  in  which  the  inspired  books  were  written 
was  not  a  miraculous  and  perfect  thing;  it  was  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  remarkable  mingling  of  Grecian  and  Jewish 
thought  during  the  two  or  three  centuries  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Christ.  If  human  speech  was  to  be 
employed  to  represent  the  ideas  of  God,  imperfection  was  a 
necessity.  Even  if  God  had  spoken  direct  from  heaven,  and 
not  through  human  messengers,  the  Divine  thought  would 
have  been  clothed  in  raiment  woven  in  the  looms  of  human 
history.  The  language  of  ignorance  and  sin  could  not  accu- 
rately and  fully  express  the  thoughts  of  Infinite  wisdom  and 
purity.  "  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  will  of  God, 
when  clothed  in  words,  should  be  liable  ta  that  doubt  and 
uncertainty  which  unavoidably  attends  that  sort  of  conveyance, 
when  even  his  Son,  whilst  clothed  in  flesh,  was  subject  to  all 
the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of  hitman  nature,  sin 
excepted."* 

2.  But  the  influence  of  language  on  the  representation  of  the 
doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Christian  religion,  though  great,  was 
slight  compared  with  that  of  the  mental  habii«  and  history 
of  inspired  men.  We  believe  that  the  apostles  were 
not  mere  penmen  writing  from  Divine  dictation.  The  fornix 
though  not  the  substance,  of  their  teaching  was  deter- 
mine by  the  structure  of  their  own  mental  constitution. 
Water  takes  the  outline  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured ; 
and  Divine  thoughts  take  the  shape  of  the  intellect  to  which 
they  are  conmiunicated.  Illustrations  lie  thick  on  every  page 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The  same  Spirit  is  present 
throughout,  but  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  writers  never 
for  a  moment  disappear.  They  must  think  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  intellectual  nature;  and  as  they  think  they  write. 
Let  the  same  melody  be  played  on  three  or  four  diflerent  instru- 
ments, the  tone  and  the  expression  will  vary  with  every  one ; 
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in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  for  them  all  to  represent  the 
idea  of  the  composer  exactly  in  the  same  form.  Paul  does  not 
cease  to  be  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
speaks  through  him ;  nor  does  John  cease  to  be  the  fisherman 
of  Galilee  when  the  splendours  of  the  Apocalypse  are  unveiled 
to  his  purged  and  strengthened  vision.  It  is  a  question  not  to 
be  easily  settled  or  lightly  set  aside,  What  measure  and  kind 
of  influence  did  the  peculiarities  of  inspired  writers  exercide  over 
Divine  communications  ? 

3.  The  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  were  composed  of 
Individuals  distinguished  by  all  the  characteristics  of  their  age ; 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  institutes  which  even  Divine 
wisdom  constructed  as  the  highest  and  best  for  them,  may 
not  be  the  highest  and  best  for  the  Church  of  every  succeeding 
generation.  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  a  particular 
form  of  Church  government  was  the  nearest  representation 
possible  among  Corinthian  Christians,  and  at  the  origin  of  the 
of  the  Christian  Church,  of  the  Divine  ideal  of  Church  order, 
that  the  same  form  is  the  most  perfect  kind  of  organization  for 
a  Christian  community  in  England  now.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
proof  is  wanting.  Its  mere  existence  in  Corinth  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  even  under  Apostolic  sanction,  is  no  proof 
that  it  ought  to  exist  here  and  now.  With  regard  to  the 
"  ideal "  of  Church  government,  Mr.  Stoughton  says : — 

'^  All  the  information  afforded  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  general 
outline  that  a  church,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  signifies  a 
select  community,  whose  bond  of  imion  is  faith  in  Christ  and  mutual 
love ;  whose  limits  are  confined  within  narrow  local  boundaries ; 
whose  offices  are  of  two  kinds,  pastoral  and  diaconal ;  whose  disci- 
pline  is  in  harmony  with  its  spiritual  character ;  and  whose  constitu- 
tion is  complete  in  itself.  A  great  deal  that  some  would  desire  is 
wholly  withheld.  No  rubric,  no  liturgy,  no  canon  law,  is  supplied. 
Much  is  left  to  sanctified  experience,  observation,  and  reason,  to 
determine,  in  accordance  with  the  grand  guiding  points  set  down,  so 
as  to  adapt  ecclesiastical  arrangements  to  existing  states  of  human 
society  and  civilization.  He  has  not  seen  in  the  Bible  all  the 
wisdom  which  it  shows,  who  has  not  pondered  well  what  God  leaves 
out  as  well  as  what  God  puts  in." 

With  this  we  heartily  agree.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
quite  so  easy  as  he  implies,  scientifically  and  exactly  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Divine  ideal  of  Christianity  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  the  human  realization  of  it.  If  we  could  accept  Mr. 
Stoughton's  definitions  of  these  two  things  just  as  they  stand, 
it  would  indeed  be  easy  enough.     He  says  :— 

"  By  the  Divine  ideal  is  meant  Christianity  as  revealed  to  inspired 
men,  and  through  them,  under  the  guidance  of  inspiration,  presented 
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to  otben ;  and  by  the  haman  realization^  we  understand  Christianity 
as  it  was  apprehended  in  the  convictions,  and  represented  in  the  life 
of  believers  in  general.*' 

But,  as  we  baye  already  sbown,  tbe  arcbetype  could  not  be 
presented  in  its  brigbt  and  absolute  perfection  eyen  by  inspired 
apostles.  The  language  in  wbicb  they  uttered  Diyine  truths 
was  imperfect ;  the  understanding  with  wbicb  they  conceiyed 
it  was  imperfect;  tbe  cburcbes  for  wbicli  they  ordained  the 
original  institutes  of  Christianity  were  impenect  too.  Mr. 
Stougbton  draws  a  just  distinction  (Lect.  I.)  between  thoughts 
and  acts  immediately  produced  by  Diyine  inspirations,  and 
thoughts  and  acts  arising  only  from  the  reflexion  of  supernatural 
light.  But,  before  the  light  from  heayen  is  reflected  from 
mere  earthly  objects,  it  is  partially  obscured  by  the  yery  atmo- 
sphere through  which  it  must  be  transmitted.  Tbe  imperfec- 
tions of  apostolic  minds  and  apostolic  speech  constitute  the 
impj^ect  medium  of  transmission. 

While  we  are  referring  to  the  **  realisation  "  of  Christianxty 
in  the  early  Church,  we  cannot  but  say  something  about  what 
many  baye  felt  to  be  a  yery  serious  difficulty,  the  co-existenoe 
in  apostolic  times  of  ffreat  immorality  with  the  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ.  Mr.  Stougbton  most  justly  obseryes  that  there 
were,  doubtless,  yery  many  who  accepted  the  new  reliffion 
because  it  was  a  protest  against  many  social  enormities  by  which 
the  world  was  then  oppressed.  It  was  antagonistic  to  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  and  was,  therefore,  welcomed  by  many  of 
the  restless  and  discontented.  These  men,  finding  their  way 
into  the  Church,  would  speedily  corrupt  it.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  the  low  morality  eyen  of  the  sincerely 
devout.  Conscience  is  not  regenerated  in  an  hour.  Beligious 
affections,  and  the  simple  elements  of  Christain  truth  which 
constituted  the  entire  theology  of  the  early  conyerte,  do  not  at 
once  correct  the  moral  judgment  which  has  been  perverted  by 
tbe  sins  of  thirty  or  forty  years, — by  the  traditions,  the  poetry, 
the  preyailing  customs  of  a  man's  country  and  generation. 
Secondly,  eyen  when  just  thoughts  haye  been  arriyed  at  about 
duty  and  sin,  we  all  know  that  the  transformation  of  a  ruined  and 
deg^:aded  nature  into  tbe  image  of  Christ  is  a  yery  gradual  and 
weary  work.  And  finally,  it  is  obvious  that  tbe  flagrant  sins  with 
which  the  apostles  charge  some  who  professed  to  be  ChristianSy 
belonged  to  tbe  yeiy  earliest  days  of  their  church-life.  The 
sins  rebuked  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  the  sins  of 
men  who,  a  year  or  two  before,  had  been  committing  sensual 
iniauities  as  part  of  their  religion.  Contrast  with  these  two 
Epistles  those  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,   and  Philipfnans, 
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which  were  written  to  mature  and  settled  churches,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  a  little  time,  the  false  professors  disappeared, 
and  the  true  received  light  and  strengtn  by  which  they  were 
delivered  from  their  "  old  sins." 

The  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles  was 
like  our  own,  mainly  apologetic  The  strength  of  the  Church 
was  chiefly  occupied,  not  in  mastering  more  perfectly  the  con- 
tents of  Christianity,  but  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  adversaries, 
and  in  doing  brttle  with  strange  and  distracting  heresies. 
Hence,  there  was  little  of  profound  theological  thought.  The 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  even  when  taken  separately, 
were  imperfectly  understood ;  and  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  anything  approaching  to  a  just  estimate  of  their  mutual 
dependence  and  relative  importance.  It  is  impossible  while  we 
are  defending  the  walls  of  the  city  against  the  foe,  to  carry  on 
laborious  public  works  for  completing  its  interior  nobleness  and 
beauty.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  two  things  are  very 
different.  We  may  be  very  skilful  champions  of  our  religion 
against  its  enemies,  and  yet  may  know  very  little  of  its  own 
spiritual  glories. 

We  think  the  following  estimate  of  the  Ante-Nicene  theolo- 
gians exceedingly  just : — 

"  In  regard  to  tbem  all,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  their  works  were 
mainly  apologetic.  They  dealt  in  questious  of  immediate  interest, 
and  defended  the  citadel  of  Christianity  against  Jews,  infidels,  and 
heretics.  They  wrote  on  the  controversies  of  their  age,  and  hence 
they  did  not  attain  to  the  calm  contemplation  of  Divine  truth  in  its 
breadth  and  variety.  Even  the  most  philosophical  were  driven  into 
what  was  partial  and  one-sided.  Doctrines  which  have  occupied 
much  thought  in  subsequent  ages  were  not  distinctly  present  to 
their  minds.  They  saw  generally  the  essential  facts  of  the  Gospel, 
but  they  did  not  make  them  all  objects  of  scientific  study.  Their 
theology,  regarded  in  the  light  of  later  research  and  thoughtfulness, 
appears  defective  and  inaccurate. 

"  Their  idea  of  Christ's  satisfaction  did  not  amount  to  the  idea  of 
modern  evangelical  divines.  They  were  generally  content  with  a 
simply  religious  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  price  of  our 
redemption,  without  aiming  at  any  philosophy  of  the  atonement. 
The  tendency  was  to  look  at  it,  not  so  much  in  relation  to  Divine 
law,  as  in  relation  to  Satanic  power.  Redemption  was  a  deliverance 
from  the  Devil ;  yet  not  by  simple  force,  but  in  a  manner  which  would 
prove  to  him  the  righteousness  of  God ;  so  says  Irenseus — a  view 
which,  though  foreign  to  our  habits  of  thought,  periiaps  involves 
some  principle  of  satisfaction  to  Divine  law.  Neither  was  the 
forensic  view  (as  it  has  been  called)  of  the  believer's  acceptance, 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  Ante-Nicene  theologians.  They  dis- 
tinguished, of  course,  between  the  enjoyment  of  forgiveness  and 
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the  poasession  of  Christiazi  sanctity ;  tbe^  aUo  spoke  of  justification 
bj  nuth,  but  not  so  as  to  indicate  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
doctrine  of  Paul  on  that  momentous  subject.  They  were  too  apt  to 
confound  justification  with  holiness,  and  to  insist  upon  the  e&CBCj 
of  baptism  and  martyrdom,  so  as  to  undermine  the  Pauline  principle 
of  Christian  righteousness.  Nor  were  the  doctrines  of  human  cor- 
ruption and  Divine  grace  precisely  defined.  They  remained  simply 
as  facts  for  the  excitement  of  religious  feeling ;  they  were  not  yet 
transferred  to  the  region  of  the  understanding,  to  undergo  there  a 
lo^cal  process,  and  assume  a  strictly  dogmatic  shape.  The  Ante- 
Nicene  fathers  did  theologize  upon  the  Trinity, — it  was  the  grand 
problem  with  which  they  grappled ;  but  after  all  that  has  been 
written  by  Bishop  Bull  and  others  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  their  opinions  into  any  harmonious  and  consistent  form. 
The  pre-existence  and  Divine  glory  of  Christ,  in  some  sense,  how- 
ever, were  almost  universally  believed  by  those  calling  themselves 
Christians.  It  cannot  be  proved  that,  among  the  heretics  of  the 
first  two  centuries,  there  were  many  who  believed  in  the  simple 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"Of  the  Ante-Nicene  theology  as  a  whole,  we  may  remark,  that 
Christ,  in  his  Divine  nature,  was  the  central  point.  On  himself  as  the 
Eternal  Loqom^  as  the  co-equal  Son  of  God,  the  minds  of  the  chief  theo- 
logians reflected,  while  on  him  their  hearts  reposed.  His  mysterious 
incarnation  was  a  subject  to  which  their  thoughts  were  ever  recurring, 
and  which  they  regarded,  not  simply  as  a  preparation  for  the  atone- 
ment, but  as  a  most  significant  fact  in  itself;  a  revealing  of  God  to 
man,  of  Divine  sympathy  to  human  suffering ;  a  phase  of  truth  per- 
haps not  always  sufficiently  prominent  in  modem  times.  Much  has 
been  gained  tor  us  which  the  Fathers  had  not ;  we  should  take  care 
not  to  lose  any  precious  thing  which  the  Fathers  had." 

Mr.  Stoughton  unites  tbe  firmest  adherence  to  his  own  views 
of  truth  with  the  largest  and  freest  sympathy  with  true  holiness 
under  every  disguise,  and  even  when  found  in  connexion  with 
the  most  pernicious  theological  errors.  In  tracing  the  dreary 
downward  progress  of  Christendom,  he  is  not  perpetually 
denouncing  and  cursing.  He  recognises  God's  handiwork  in 
the  devoutness,  and  zeal,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  great  church- 
men, even  when  the  Church  was  surrounded  by  the  deepest  and 
most  dismal  gloom.  He  is  too  wise  to  sneer  at  the  logic  of  the 
schoolmen,  or  simply  to  despise  even  the  austerities  of  monks. 

Wo  cannot  travel  over  all  the  vast  field  covered  by  these  Lec- 
tures ;  we  must  be  satisfied  with  bearing  our  cordial  testimony  to 
the  ability,  the  candour,  and  the  fairness  exhibited  throughout. 
What  we  have  already  extracted  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  literary  skill  with  which  the  book  is  written,  but  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  give  the  following  felicitous  account  of 
the  preaching  of  Chrysottom : — 
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"  The  state  of  the  times  is  still  more  vividly  reflected  from  the 
pages  of  Chrysostom.     At  Antioch  he  rejoiced  to  see,  on  fast  days, 
the  circus  closed,  the   shops  shut,  the  forum   deserted,   and   tlie 
churches  filled.     But  anon,  he  mourned  that  the  house  of  God  was 
empty,  and  the  hippodrome   crammed  from  the  floor  to  the  top- 
most benches.     The  people  could  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  church. 
In  the  circus  they  vrould  sit  bareheaded  to  be  broiled.     They  made 
all  manner  of  excuses  for  not  attending  worship,  but  old  and  young 
flocked  to  the  amphitheatre.   Numerous  are  the  allusions  in  Chrysos- 
tom's  homilies  to  the  corrupt  state  of  society:     Though  it  is  not 
always  clear  how  far  he  intended  his  description  to  apply  to  those 
who  heard  him,  and  though  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  exag- 
geration of  rhetoric,   and  the  flights   of  zeal  in  an  imaginative, 
eloquent,  and  earnest  preacher  like  Chrysostom,  one  receives  from 
his  sermons  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  state  of  Antioch 
and  Constantinople.     It  is  remarkable  that  fourteen  out   of  the 
twenty-one  homilies  on  the  statues,  preached  at  Antioch,  conclude 
with  exhortations  against  the  use  oi  oaths  and  common  swearing. 
Chrysostom  was  more  popular  than  Gregory.     His  energy,  as  well 
as  his  office,  made  him  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  spiritual  tribune 
of  the  people.     They  came,  especially  on  festal  days,  to  hear  this 
preacher  of  the  *  golden  mouth  ' — ^this  Joshua  of  the  Greek  orators, 
who  stayed  the  sun  of  eloquence  from  going  down  a  whole  day. 
Pickpockets  availed  themselves  of  the  press  to  ply  their  trade ;  and 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  the  auditors  generally,  as  though 
in  a  theatre,  clapped  their  hands  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in 
applause  of  the  orator's  appeal.      By  this  means,  also,  after  the 
manner  of  a  modem  encore,  the  admirers  of  the  bishop  sought  to 
prolong  the  entertainment.     Not  that  he  approved  of  this  sort  of 
commendation,  but  severely  condemned  it ;  yet  it  would  appear  that 
his  rebukes  only  provoked  a  repetition  of  the  light-hearted  ofience. 
Ladies  came  to  hear  him  in  gilded  chariots,  drawn  by  mules  richly 
caparisoned,  and  attended  by  eunuchs  and  slaves.   They  were  dressed 
in  tunics  of  silver  and  gold,  and  were  adorned  with  costly  jewels, 
their  robes  displaying  Christian  scenes  wrought  in  embroidery. 

"  The  confusion  in  the  place  of  worship,  at  times,  equalled  the 
hubbub  of  the  bath.  Chat,  joke,  witty  repartee,  mingled  with 
laughter,  went  on,  even  during  prayer-time ;  and  the  orator  sarcasti- 
cally told  his  congregation,  that  if  they  wished  to  talk  of  trade  or 
the  army,  their  families  or  the  nation,  there  was  greater  freedom 
for  them  in  the  church  than  in  the  market,  the  court,  or  the  doctor's 
shop.  Woe  to  any  unpopular  preacher  who  *  supplied '  for  Chrysos- 
tom, for  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  hooted  out  of  the  pulpit.  And 
such  was  the  character  of  the  people  who  came  to  the  communion, 
especially  on  Easter-day,  that  among  them  were  those  who  practised 
augury,  who  used  incantations  and  charms,  who  were  addicted  to 
fornication,  adultery,  and  drunkenness,  to  say  nothing  of  envy  and 
wrangling,  malignity  and  avarice.  The  chief  offices  of  the  church 
had  become  saleable,  and  other  evils  were  rampant  for  want  of  a 
power  of  discipline  to  repress  them.    In  the  streets,  the  Christian  of 
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rauk  might  be  seen  with  servants  carryinfi;  fasces  before  bim,  while  a 
horse  was  led  at  his  heels  in  state.  On  horseback,  or  lolling  in  his 
carriage,  he  had  also  his  waiting-men  to  clear  the  waj,  as  though  he 
would  put  the  whole  population  to  flight — *no  wolf  or  lion  so 
unsociable'  as  he.  Especially  does  the  preacher  descant  on  the 
luxury  of  his  hearers  in  the  matter  of  shoes,  that  part  of  dress  being 
costly  in  the  extreme ;  aud  as  some  seemed  afraid  to  touch  the  pave- 
ment lest  they  should  soil  things  so  precious,  the  preacher  bluntly 
advised  their  wearers  to  hang  them  round  their  necks,  or  put  them 
on  their  heads.  With  the  foppery  abroad  there  was  gluttony  at 
home,  and  it  is  terrible  to  read  Chrysostom's  invectives  against  the 
common  indulgence  of  this  vice.  Weddings  were  seasons  of  dissipa- 
tion and  revelry ;  theatrical  singers  and  dancers  being  hired  for  the 
occasion.  There  the  ladies  particularly  endeavoured  to  set  ofi*  their 
charms  with  cosmetics ;  in  general,  too,  paint  was  in  abundant 
requisition  by  the  fair  sex,  till  their  eyebrows  were  '  black  as  kettles,* 
their  mouths  Mike  bears'  stained  with  blood,'  and  their  cheeks 
dusted  like  '  whitened  tombs.' 

^  Into  the  innermost  secrets  of  home-life  does  the  great  preacher 
lead  us,  showing  us  mistresses  beating  their  maids,  stripping  and 
binding  them  to  the  bed-post.  And  further,  we  hear  how  religious 
wives,  in  the  fourth  century,  could  upbraid  their  unfortunate  hus- 
bands as  cowards  and  dolts,  because  they  did  not  get  money,  while 
some  neighbour  was  rolling  in  riches,  thus  enabling  his  spouse  to 
wear  jewels,  to  have  her  paur  of  white  moles,  and  ride  through  the 
city  with  troops  of  eunuchs  and  slaves." 

We  earnestly  hope  that  many  of  our  younger  men,  who  are 
too  wearied  with  business  when  the  day  is  over  to  feel  at  all 
disposed  to  read  a  dry  history  like  Mosneim's,  or  a  voluminous 
one  like  Neander's,  will  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Stoughton's 
interesting  pages.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  do  not  find 
that  he  has  invested  the  subject  with  a  fascination  such  as  they 
had  never  dreamed  could  belong  to  it. 

While  the  mere  attractiveness  of  Church  history  has  always 
appeared  to  us  far  greater  than  can  oyer  belong  to  the  history 
of  dynasties,  battles,  and  political  parties,  we  are  sure  thai  to 
the  health  of  our  religious  life  and  the  breadth  and  nobleness  of 
our  theology,  the  earnest  study  of  the  wonderful  story  told  in 
these  pages  must  be  eminently  favourable. 
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$nErter(|  |leoitb  of  ^mtrtcait  'SJktisim. 


The  yariety  of  books  constantlj  imwiing  from  the  American  press 
evinces  the  wide  range  of  topics  which  the  literature  of  that 
country  now  embraces.  Among  the  more  recent  works,  we  notice 
the  foUowing: — 

Storrs's  '^Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul"^  is  a  thoughtful 
and  ingenious  work  on  an  abstruse  and  difficult  subject  called  forth 
bj  the  following  circumstance.  The  late  Augustus  Graham  gare 
nearly  fiflj  thousand  dollars  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  —  founded 
to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  mechanics — 
ana  of  this  donation,  the  interest  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  Sunday  evening  lectures  on  the  '*  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  God,"  as  manifested  in  his  works. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  first  course  of  lectures  delivered 
under  the  provision  of  the  donor's  wilL  ^  It  was  necessary  to  the 
purpose  of  the  lecturer,  and  of  the  directors,  that  the  circle  of 
themes  embraced  in  psychology,  should,  in  some  measure,  be  treated 
in  six  discourses.  At  the  same  time,  these  discourses  were  designed 
to  leave  special  religious  impressions  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  them."  The  theme  which  the  author  has  selected  is  the 
**  Human  Soul " — ^the  noblest  work  of  God;  and  it  is  elucidated  in 
a  popular  as  well  as  religious  manner.  The  first  lecture  is  on  the 
soul,  as  endowed  with  personal  life.  The  second  is  on  the  soul,  as 
endowed  with  faculties  of  knowledge,  perception,  reflection,  judg- 
ment, reason,  imagination,  and  memory.  The  third  is  on  the  soiS, 
as  endowed  with  faculties  for  virtue— the  "  intelligent  and  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  perfect  moral  law,  ordained  by  the  Divine  Author 
for  his  spiritual  creation.*'  One  of  these  faculties.  Dr.  Storr 
describes  as  the  moral  sense,  "  which  intuitively  perceives  the  reality 
of  virtue,  its  dignity  and  beauty,  and  its  proper  authority  over 
human  action — a  faculty  which  makes  the  proper  subject  of  virtuous 
appeals,  and  upon  which,  as  a  basis,  all  moral  instruction  and  culti- 
vation may  go  forward."  Another  of  these  powers  is  ''  the  faculty 
of  analysis,  or  moral  judgment ;  the  power  of  discerning  to  what 
the  law  of  righteousness  applies,  and  of  learning  from  instruction,  if 
not  discovering  by  our  ow^  induction,  its  total  and  exact  extent." 
The  fourth  lecture  considers  the  human  soul  as  furnished  with  *'  the 
central  faculties  of  the  will,  and  the  judgment "  for  beneficent 
operation.  The  soul  has  control  over  the  body;  "the  fork,  the 
knife,  the  graver,  the  spade,  are  merely  steel  fingers,  iron  hands 
accumulating  and  prolonging  the  energy  of  these  members ;  the 
rudder  which  the  hand  holds,  is  in  efiect  that  hand  itself,  enlarged 


*  The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul :  Six  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  N.T.  By  Richard  a  Stom»  D.D.  Pp.  338,  8vo.  New 
York.    1857. 
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and  shielded  from  the  wash  of  the  wayes."  The  fifth  is  on  the  soul, 
as  prepared  for  happiness.  "  Each  motion  of  its  faculties,  while 
acting  according  to  the  law  impressed  on  them,  becomes  the 
source  of  a  distinct  pleasure."  The  last  lecture  is  on  the  soul,  as 
endowed  with  faculties  for  immortal  progress.  It  has  "  the  intuition 
of  certain  ideas,  which  it  cannot  comprehend  and  measure  in  the 
present  world,  to  which  it  instinctivelj  looks  to  investigate  in  the 
future,  and  in  the  mastery  of  which  must  be  the  highest  enjoyment.*' 
The  yolume  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter,  generallj  well- 
arranged,  and  animated  with  an  elevated  moral  and  religious  feeling. 
The  style  is  elaborate,  and  the  illustrations  varied  and  ample.  The 
lectures  will  interest  a  much  wider  circle  than  that  for  whose  par- 
ticular instruction  they  were  prepared. 

'Wainwright*s  "  Sermons  "  'is  a  posthumous  work,  the  contents 
being  selected  from  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  left  by  the 
author  just  as  they  were  written  lor  the  service  of  his  own  pulpit* 
These  sermons  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  doctrines  and 
pulpit  eloquence  of  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church.  They  are  chaste  in  st^le,  elevated  in  thought,  practical, 
and  persuasive.  The  volume  comprises,  among  others,  discourses  on 
the  tbllowing  important  subjects :  A  Plea  for  Missions ;  Inequalities 
of  Wealth  the  Ordinance  of  Gk>d ;  the  Confessing  or  Denying  of 
Christ ;  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard ;  the  Fruits  of  the  Lord's 
Chastening ;  the  Power  of  Christ's  Sesurrection ;  ourBesponsibility 
for  our  Faith ;  the  Death  of  the  Bighteous ;  the  Influence  of  Divine 
Grace.  Such  was  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  Bishop  Wain- 
Wright,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  that  the  XTniversity  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  in 
1862.  We  desire  to  give  our  readers  a  comprehensive  and  impartial 
account  of  the  theological  literature  of  dinerent  denominations  in 
the  United  States ;  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse 
everything  in  the  works  we  review. 

A  theological  work,  novel  and  bold  in  its  criticisms,  appears  to 
have  excited  considerable  attention  among  biblical  scholars  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  entitled  "  Yahveh  Christ ;  or,  the  Memorial 
Name,'"  and  the  design  of  this  volume  is  to  show  that  the  world 
has  hitherto  laboured  under  a  mistake,  respecting  the  Hebrew  word 
given  as  *' Jehovah  "  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  author  attempts 
to  prove  that  "  Jehovah  "  having  been  deprived  of  its  true  vowels, 
through  a  superstition  of  the  Jews,  is  not  Jehovah,  but  Yahveh; 
that  it  is  not  properly  rendered  **Iam^*  (self-existence),  but  means 
He  who  will  be,  or  come  ;  that  it  is  the  great  Messiah's  name  of  the 


*  A  Memorial  Volume :  Thirty-four  Sermons.  By  the  Right  Rey.  Jonathan 
Mayhew  Wainwright,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Provisional  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     Pp.  5«5,  8yo.    New  York.    1866. 

*  Yahveh  Christ ;  or,  the  Memorial  Name.  By  Alexander  MacWhorter.  With 
an  Introductory  Letter  by  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic 
Theology,  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary.  ?{>.  179,  i6mo.  Boston.  London : 
a  Low^  Son,  &  Co.    1857. 
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Old  Testament,  and  there  represents  the  same  Divine  person,  who 
afterwards  appeared  under  the  name  of  *'  Christ.*'  He  undertakes 
to  prove,  in  short,  that  the  "  Jehovah  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  "  Christ  "  of  the  New,  are  one  and  the  same  being.  We  give 
the  contents  of  the  work,  for  the  benefit  of  our  clerical  readers  and 
others,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  little  treatise, 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  investigate  the  correctness  of 
the  writer's  conclusions.  The  author  affirms  that  the  name  Yahveh, 
or  "  Jehovah,"  represented  the  expectation  of  the  world ;  that  this 
expectation  began  in  the  promise  made  to  Eve,  and  received  a  name, 
Tahvehy  "  He  who  will  be  ;"  that  this  name  was  applied  bj  Eve  to 
her  firstborn,  was  transferred  to  GK>d,  invoked  by  the  Patriarchs, 
affirmed  to  Moses,  proclaimed  by  the  Prophets,  completed  in  Christ. 
In  his  introductory  letter  to  the  work,  Dr.  Taylor  says :  "  The 
argument  is  altogether  new  and  original ;  and  if  valid,  proves  what 
many  of  the  ablest  theologians  have  believed,  without  resting  their 
belief  upon  rounds  so  thoroughly  exegetical.  It  raises  a  question 
to  be  met  wherever  the  Bible  is  read — a  question  in  respect  to  a 
fact,  which  it  would  seem,  if  not  admitted,  must  at  least  be  contro- 
verted. If  the  view  here  taken  is  erroneous,  it  is  too  plausible  to 
be  passed  over  with  indifference  by  the  friends  of  truth ;  if  true,  it 
is  of  unmeasured  importance  to  the  church  and  the  world. 

Professor  Schaff^s  "  Germany :  its  Universities,  Theology,  and 
Religion,"*  is  a  work  which  will  be  found  instructive,  both  to  the 
scholar  and  general  reader.  The  author  possessed  unusual  advan- 
tages for  giving  us  these  interesting;  views  of  German  life  and 
character  in  relation  te  education  ana  theology,  having  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  persons  and  things  described.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  Dr.  Schaff  presents  us  with  graphic  sketehes  of 
the  histery  and  organization  of  some  of  the  principal  German  uni- 
versities, and  of  the  peculiarities  of  German  life.  In  the  second 
part,  he  discusses  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  the  different 
theological  and  religious  views  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  their 
history  and  tendency  ;  and  in  the  third,  he  introduces  us  to  many  of 
the  most  eminent  Gherman  divines  of  the  age.  The  book  is  replete 
with  evidences  of  acute  observation  and  indefatigable  industry. 

The  intellectual  activity  of  American  authors  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  religion  is  manifest ;  but  we  must  now  pass  from  these 
to  works  of  general  literature.  Elliott's  "  New  England  Histery"* 
is  rich  in  facts  which  are  novel,  interesting,  and  important.  New 
England  is  a  name  that  was  given  by  Charles  I.  te  that  part  of 

*  Qermany  :  its  Universities,  Theology,  and  Religion ;  with  Sketches  of  Ne&nder, 
Olshausen,  Ebrard,  M'uller,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Nitsch,  Ullman,  and  other 
distinguished  German  Divines  of  the  age.  By  Philip  Schafl^  D.D.,  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Mercersbui^  Pennsylvania.  Pp.  418,  12mo.  Phila- 
delphia.    1857. 

*  The  New  England  History,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the 
Northmen,  a.d.  986,  to  the  period  when  the  Colonies  Declared  their  Independence, 
A.D.  1776.  By  Charles  W.  Elliott  In  Two  Vola.,  pp.  479,  492,  8vo.  New 
York.     1867. 
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North  America,  lying  between  forty  and  forty-eight  degrees  from 
north  to  south,  and  extending  across  the  main  land  from  sea  to  sea. 
This  name  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
country  lying  east  of  New  York,  and  now  includes  the  States  of 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut.  The  governments  of  the  New  England  colonies  were 
charter-governments ;  the  government  and  ownership  of  the  country 
were  vested  in  the  colonists,  while  in  the  other  American  colonies,  they 
were  in  the  crown  or  proprietors,  and  the  government  was  vested  in 
the  former,  while  the  property  of  the  colony  was  in  the  latter. 
The  New  England  colonists  were  Puritans,  whose  characters  have 
been  often  censured  and  applauded  with  little  discrimination. 
Vague  and  false  impressions  are  now  happily  giving  way  to  more 
accurate  and  impartial  accounts.  The  inhabitants  of  New  England 
are,  by  the  other  states,  familiarly  called  Yankees,  which  name,  in 
Europe,  is  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
probably  derived  from  a  corrupt  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  word 
English^  whom  the  natives  called  Yengees,  In  the  volumes  before 
us,  Mr.  Elliott  has  given  the  history  of  New  England,  from  its 
settlement  in  1620,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — and  the 
picture  which  he  presents  of  this  eventful  period  is  full  of  life  and 
interest.  The  author  selects  the  most  important  incidents,  seizing 
the  characteristic  traits  of  men  and  manners,  and  reproducing  them 
in  a  style  piquant  and  animating.  The  curious  reader  will  be 
pleased  with  the  chapter  on  the  early  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere, — a  fact  first  made  known  by  the  publication 
of  the  "  Vinlandia  Antiqua,"  of  the  celebrated  Torfaeus,  in  1705. 
Torfaeus  proved,  from  existing  Icelandic  MSS.,  that  America  was  dis- 
covered, and  even  attempted  to  be  colonized,  by  his  enterprising  coun- 
trymen, at  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuries, 
and  the  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  afford  proof  that  they  landed 
on  what  are  now  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Elliott  has  given  an  impartial  and  discriminating 
view  of  the  theological  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  New 
England,  but  he  sometimes  deviates  from  the  province  of  the 
historian,  to  express  his  own  opinions,  which  appear  to  us  not  always 
sound.  There  is  sometimes,  also,  a  want  oi  that  dignified  tone 
which  should  pervade  such  a  work.  With  these  exceptions,  we 
consider  it  a  most  valuable  tribute  to  New  England  history. 

Mrs.  Kirkland,  in  her  "  Memoirs  of  Washington,'**  has  presented 
us  with  an  attractive  picture  of  the  personal  and  private  character 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  The  elaborate  "  Life  of  Washington," 
by  Judge  Marshall,  in  5  vols.,  Svo.,  will  always  be  consulted,  as  the 
highest  authority,  for  its  impartiality,  fidelity,  and  truth.  But  it  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  history  of  that  eventful  period,  and  its  rich 
materials,  than  for  its  literary  merits.  It  wants  the  vividness,  the 
picturesque  sketches,  and  lively  details,  which  are  necessary  to  make 

*  Memoirs  of  Washiogton.    By  Mrs.  C.  BL  KirUand.    Pp.  616,  12mo.    New 
York.    1857. 
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a  work  like  Mrs.Kirkland's  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Not- 
withstanding two  other  able  lives  of  this  great  man,  which  have 
been  written  by  Sparks  and  Irving,  there  is  still  room  for  the  present 
volume,  in  which  the  reader  will  see  the  military  hero  at  home, 
rather  than  in  the  camp  and  cabinet.  Mrs.  Kirkland,  the  authoress, 
is  widely  and  favourably  known  as  an  accomplished  writer,  by  her 
"  Forest  Life,"  "  A  New  Home,"  and  "Western  Gleanings,"— works 
which  present  us  with  original  and  amusing  tales,  illustrative  of 
Western  life.  She  excels  in  graphic  description  and  accurate  per- 
ception of  character.  Although  the  present  volume  claims  no  rival- 
ship  with  the  established  classics  in  this  department  of  American 
biography,  yet  the  delineation  of  the  personal  habits  and  familiar 
traits  of  Washington's  character,  and  the  variety  of  incidents  and 
anecdotes  recorded,  will  render  it  a  source  of  gratification  alike  to 
young  and  old.  Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  single  extract, — the 
portrait  the  authoress  has  drawn  of  Washington's  lady  will  especi- 
ally interest  our  fair  readers  :  "  Mrs.  Washington's  arrival  in  camp 
was  the  signal  for  that  of  other  officers'  wives,  and  caused  a  great 
change  in  the  face  of  thiii^.  Even  the  General  had  become  rather 
unpopular  with  some  members  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court, 
because  he  seemed  unsocial,  and  more  absorbed  in  the  great 
concerns  of  his  office  than  was  consistent  with  the  attentions  due  to 
tKose  important  functionaries.  But  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
in  the  *  chariot-and-four,'  and  its  gay  *  scarlet  and  white  liveries,'  was 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  physical  and  moral,  and  soon  set  all  right 
again.  She  took  her  place  as  head  of  something  like  a  little  vice- 
regal court,  whose  invitations  were  accepted  as  honours,  and  whose 
personal  civilities  of  speech  and  manner  smoothed  the  most  frowning 
orows,  and  silenced  the  most  inimical  tongues  of  those  who  received 
these  favours.  As  to  those  who  did  not,  we  have  no  record  of  their 
opinions ;  but  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  they  did  not  enter- 
tain an  equallv  high  opinion  of  General  Washington's  character  and 
talents,  or  of  Mrs.  Washington's  affability  and  simple  grace  of 
manner,  with  that  of  the  favoured  few.  The  lady-in-chief  had  been 
accustomed  to  entertain  companv,  and  knew  how  to  do  it  well.  She 
fulfilled  the  Bible  idea  of  a  good  wife,  looking  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household.  Her  dinners  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the  French  taste, 
but  she  always  offered  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and  never 
considered  it  beneath  ber  dignity  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  a  plain,  but  liberal  hospitality.  The  company  at  head-quarters 
spoke  well  of  her  conversation,  which,  although  not  abundant,  was 
yet  pertinent  and  sensible.  She  could  dexterously  avoid  a  political 
point,  when  any  guest  was  indiscreet  enough  to  set  a  trap  for  her 
opinion;  and  she  was  equally  capable  of  giving  advice  to  the 
younger  ladies,  whom  she  always  exhorted  to  industry  and  fru- 
gality." 

Dr.  Blake's  "Biographical  Dictionary"'  possesses  great  merit, 


'  A  Biograpbicml  Dictionaiy  :  comprising  a  Snmmniy  J^ocount  of  the  Litw  of 
the  Meet  l>iitinguiahed  Penons  of  aU  Ages,  Kationa,  and  Profcaaiooa ;  inoludiog 
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and  will  be  valuable  to  the  general  reader  as  a  book  of  reference. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1835,  and  it  has  now  reached  the  thir- 
teenth. Dr.  Blake  is  not  one  of  those  persons  who  are  dispiMd  to 
shrink  from  labour,  and  the  results  of  hia  industry,  care,  and  ftlelity, 
in  the  work  before  us,  are  manifest.  In  American  and  German 
names,  the  biography  is  rich  and  full,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
consultation,  sufficient.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  added  a 
catalogue  of  nearly  two  hundred  works,  in  the  Latin,  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  relating  to  bioeraphy  and 
literary  history,  which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  scholar. 

An  essential  service  has  been  rendered  to  American  literature  by 
the  publication  of  the  late  Professor  Ghanning's  "Lectures  on 
Khetoric  and  Oratory.'"  Professor  Ghanning's  reputation  as  an 
eminent  scholar  extended  far  beyond  the  aca<&mical  lecture-room, 
lie  was  one  of  the  early  conductors  of  the  North  American  Review^ 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages.  Harvard  Gollege  conferred 
u[K>n  him  the  honorary  degree  or  LL.D.,  in  1847.  His  labours,  as 
Professor  of  Ehetoric  and  Oratory,  were  ably  and  faithfully  per- 
formed for  thirty-two  yean,  until  nis  resignation  in  1851.  In  the 
volume  before  us  he  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  topics 
discussed ;  and  the  lectures  are  rich  in  thought,  severe  and  classical 
in  style,  and  marked  by  an  acute  and  discriminating  judgment.  The 
following  are  the  subjects:  The  Orator  and  hia  limes;  General 
View  of  Rhetoric ;  Demonstrative  Oratory ;  Deliberative  Oratory  ; 
Judicial  Oratory  ;  the  Advocate  and  the  Debater ;  Eloquence  of  the 
Pulpit ;  Literary  Tribunals  ;  Forms  of  dtticism  ;  a  Writer's  Pre- 
paration ;  Habits  of  Beading ;  a  Writer's  Habits ;  the  Study  of  our 
own  Language;  Clearness  of  Expiesdon  and  Thought;  Using 
Words  for  Ornament;  and  Permanent  Literary  Fame.  We  have 
here  a  large  amount  of  information,  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form, 
upon  two  important  branches  of  education,  which  should  have  the 
first  place  among  the  studies  preparatory  to  active  life. 

Centra]  America  has  lately  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  notice, 
and  particularly  that  portion  called  Nicaragua,  which  haa^  been  the 
theatre  of  Walter's  late  *'  Filibustering  "  expedition,  f  IMt  readers 
who  desire  to  make  themselves  more  acquainted  with  tlAlf  country,  will 
find  Squier's  "  Nicaragua  "'an  instructive  work.  The  author  visited 
Nicarafi^a,  as  an  accredited  Envoy  of  the  United  States,  which 
enabled  him  to  examine  the  country  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  The  work  contains  more  valuable  information  respecting 
that  interesting  region  than  any  we  have  seen.    The  author  is  a  man 


more  thAn  Two  ThouBand  JLiticles  of  American  Biography.    By  the  Rev.  John 
L.  Blake,  D.D.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Pp.  1,866,  8vo.    Philadelphia.     1866. 

*  Lectures  Read  to  the  Seniors  in  Harvard  College.  By  Edward  T.  Channing, 
late  Boylstou  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  With  a  Biographical  Notice, 
by  R.  H.  Dana,  Jun.     Boston.     1856. 

*  Nicaragua :  its  People,  Scenery.  Monuments,  and  the  Proposed  Inter-Oceanio 
Canal.  With  numerous  original  Maps  and  UlustrationB.  By  £.  Q.  Squier,  late 
Chaig^  d'Affiures  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republics  of  Central  America.  In 
Two  Vols.     New  York. 
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of  learning  and  strong  sense,  and  he  presents  us  with  a  striking 
picture  of  its  people,  scenery,  and  monuments, — painting  manners 
and  nature  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Central  America  is  remark- 
able in  respect  to  its  geographical  position,  connecting  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  continent — the  northern  and  the  southern 
hemispheres, — its  ports  open  to  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east,  and  to 
Polynesia,  Asia,  and  Australia,  on  the  west.  In  its  physical  aspect 
and  configuration  of  surface,  it  is  an  epitome  of  all  other  countries, 
and  possesses  every  variety  of  climate.  From  the  period  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  new  states  have 
gradually  sprung  into  vigorous  existence.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Guatemala  embraced  the  principal  provinces  of  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Bica.  These  threw  off 
their  allegiance  to  Spain  in  1821,  assumed  the  rank  of  sovereign 
states,  and  subsequently  united  in  a  confederacy,  caUed  the 
*'  Republic  of  Central  America."  In  consequence  of  islemal  divi- 
sions, this  compact  was  practically  dissolved  in  1899,  since  which  time 
the  several  states  have  exercised  their  original  sovereign  powers  as 
distinct  republics.  Nicaragua  comprMe»  the  territory  which  per- 
tained to  it  as  a  province,  and  has  an  area  of  about  59,000  square 
miles.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1522,  and  the  next 
year  its  principality,  Leotiy  was  founded  by  Hernandez  de  Cordova, 
the  conqueror  of  the  country  and  the  founder  of  Granada.  The 
population  of  Nicaragua  is  268,000,  thus  divided  :  Whites,  30,000  ; 
Negroes,  19,000 ;  Indians,  84,000 ;  Mixed,  135,000.  If  our  space 
admitted,  we  might  give  interesting  extracts  from  the  author's 
account  of  its  aboriginal  monuments,  which  have  been  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  examined  and  described. 

Every  work  directed  against  slavery  which  reaches  u»  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  must  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all 
Christian  philanthropists  in  both  countries.  We  rejoice  that  the 
opponents  of  slavery  are  not  discouraged,  but  that  a  host  of  free«- 
men  are  standing  up  to  arrest  its  progress,  to  rescue  the  Territories 
from  its  grasp,  and  to  blot  the  plague-spot  from  the  land.  Its  erils, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  have  been  often  and  eloquently 
exposed.  But  there  are  many  men,  whose  consciences  are  seared, 
and  cannot  be  reached  by  such  arguments.  We  are,  therefore, 
gratified  to  meet  with  a  work  producing  additional  reasons  for  tbe^ 
removal  of  this  giant  evil,  which  may  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  cannot  be  influenced  by  higher  motives.  A  small  volume, 
entitled  "  The  North  and  the  South,"**  contains  a  large  mass  of  facts, 
showing  the  advantages  of  freedom,  and  the  disadvantages  of  slaveiTy 
as  it  regards  the  material  interests  and  general  progress  of  a.nationi.  It 
appears  to  be  carefully  compiled  from  official  documents  of  the  general 
government,  and  tlie  calculations  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  De 


**  The  North  apd  ifae  South  :  a  Statistical  View  of  the  Conditioii  o<  the  Free 
and  Slave  States.  By  Henry  Chace,  A-M.,  and  Chaiiep  W.  Saobom,  M.D.  Omx: 
piled  from  Official  Documents.  12mo.  Boston.  1856.  London :  Sl^npspn  Low^. 
Son,  &  Co. 
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Bow's  ''Compendium  of  the  Census  of  1850."  The  object  of  the  Work 
is  to  compare  the  condition  of  free  and  sla^re  states,  as  to  territory^ 
population,  popular  representation,  apiculture,  mauufactures,  com- 
merce, real  and  personal  estate,  the  press,  education,  and  religion. 
We  select  a  few  facts  of  great  importance,  which  should  awaken  the 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  minds.  In  extent  of  territ<Nry,thefln;eeai 
slave  states  have  a  decided  superioritj  over  the  sixteen  free  stales^ 
for  they  embrace  an  area  of  more  than  851,000  square  miles,  while 
the  free  states,  including  California,  possess  litUe  more  than  612,000, 
or  less  than  the  former  by  nearly  2iO,000  square  miles.  The  territory 
of  the  former  is  also  naturally  more  fertile  and  productive,  mi 
eminently  favourable  to  agriculture.  In  1790,  the  population*  of 
the  slave  states  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  free ;  and  they  were 
admitted  to  possess  more  wealth,  and,  from  their  natural  advantages, 
the  fairest  prospects  of  future  advancement.  Their  present  cob-^ 
ditiou  gives  a  statistical  result  very  different  from  that  whidi'  wan 
originidly  anticipated.  The  entire  population  of  the  slave  states^  at 
the  present  time  is  less  than  11,000,000,  while  the  entire  populatioii 
of  the  free  states  is  nearly  16,000,000.  The  increase  of  population, 
from  1840  to  1850,  is  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  greater  in  the  free 
than  in  the  slave  states.  Another  fact  of  great  interest,  is  the 
increasing  ratio  of  the  slave  to  the  free  population.  In  1790,  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  present  slaveholding  states,  was  657,527, 
and  in  1850,  there  were  over  8,000,000 ;  being  almost  one-third  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  slave  states.  In  the  department  of 
agriculture — the  peculiar  province  of  the  South — the  following 
result  appears  from  the  **  Census  Compendium,"  of  De  Bow,  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1850.  The  North,  with  half  as  much  land  under 
cultivation,  and  two-thirds  as  many  persons  en^a^ed  in  farming, 
produces  two  hundred' and  twtfntt^ven  milUon^  of  dollars*  worUk  of 
agricultural  products  in  a  year  more  than  the  South ;  twice  as  much 
ou  an  acre ;  and  more  than  double  the  amount  per  head  for  every 
person  engaged  in  farming.  The  lands  of  the  South  are  declining  in 
value,  and  large  tracts,  once  fertile,  are  now  deserted  from  their 
barrenness.  This  is  the  curse  which  slavery  brings  upon  the  soil  by 
engendering  a  contempt  for  labour.  The  value  of  the  manufacturetr 
of  the  North  is  more  than  twenty  times  that-  of  the  South  ;  and  its 
tonnage,  built  in  1855,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  as 
the  South.  We  meet  with  the  same  disparity  in  the  two  sections, 
of  the  Union,  if  we  pass  from  commerce  and  industry  to  education. 
The  public  schools  of  the  North  number  62,483,  and  contain 
2,770,000  pupils.  Those  of  the  South  are  18,607  in  number,  and 
their  pupus  are  581,861,  being  nearly  five  pupils  of  the  former 
to  one  of^the  latter.  The  native  white  population  in  the  South  wht^ 
cannot  read  and  write,  amounts  to  498,026,  while  the  native  white* 
population,  in  the  same  condition  in*  the  North,  including  those  borh 
of  foreign  parents,  is  only  82,068.  The  number  df  ministfftr 
educated  in  the  Northern  colleges^  ia  10,702,  and  in  the  Sbuthem, 
747^ — a  ratio  of  fourteen  to  one,  rftbovgh  the  colleges  of  the"  South 
are  nearly  aamunefoua  as  thaae  of  tb^r JlotMh    'SSb  pettl^Mt^nft^ 
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country  ib  considered  a  great  national  power.  In  1850,  the  number 
of  papers  published  in  the  North  was  1,799;  in  the  South,  704; 
while  the  circulation  in  the  North  was  4^296,768 ;  in  the  South  it 
was  only  782,453,  or  over  five  in  the  free,  to  one  in  the  slave  states. 
The  fillets  which  we  have  cited  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
without  altering  the  general  result ;  but  we  briefly  advert  to  the 
relative  statistics  of  religion  in  the  two  sections.  The  amount  con- 
tributed in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  for  the  support  of 
missions,  is  greater  than  in  all  the  slave  states  ;  while  the  sum  con- 
tributed in  the  Stat«  of  New  York,  both  for  the  missionary  and 
Bible  cause,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  all  the  territory  of  slavery. 
The  value  of  church  property  of  all  denominations  in  the  free  states, 
compared  with  the  slave  states,  is  in  a  ratio  of  more  than  three  to 
one, — the  churches  in  New  York  being  equal  in  value  to  those  of  the 
fifteen  slave  states.  Here,  then,  are  demonstrative  facts  ;  and  until 
the  natural  laws  of  God's  providential  government  of  the  world  are 
reversed,  so  that  a  good  tree  shall  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  the  system 
of  slavery  must  be  pronounced  a  blight  and  a  curse  to  every  civilized 
nation. 


^mf  Itotitw. 

QuMPABS  OF  OUR  Hbavenlt  Home  ;  or,  the  Destiny  of  the  Glorified.    By  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Davies.    London  :  Ward  &  Co.     1856. 

This  neat  little  volume  is  designed  to  bring  before  Christians  both 
what  they  may  expect  after  death,  and  how  they  should  expect  it. 
Inquiries  of  this  kind  should  always  be  instituted  in  the  most  tender 
manner.  The  Bible  reveals,  with  great  distinctness,  certain  facts, 
bearing  on  our  future  state.  But  whenever  we  attempt  to  go  beyond 
them,  and  to  render  more  definite  what  Gtod,  for  purposes  known  to 
Llimself,  has  left  very  general,  we  only  weaken  the  scriptural  declara- 
tions, and  detract  from  their  force  and  beauty.  There  are,  indeed, 
curtain  postulates,  we  would  almost  call  them,  which  give  firmness 
and  comfort  to  our  conceptions  of  the  future  world.  Among  these 
we  may  reckon  the  idea  ot  a  local  habitation  after  death,  of  mutual 
recognition,  of  employment,  &c.  What  else  would  be  purely 
shadowy  and  dim,  assumes  definite  outlines  and  more  of  certainty, 
because  more  of  distinctness,  when  viewed  in  this  manner.  Mr. 
Davies*B  book  refers  to  most  points  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
if  we  cannot  always  agree  in  his  conclusions  we  perceive,  at  least, 
that  he  has  thought  and  read  a  good  deal  in  connexion  with  it.  The 
quotations  from  other  writers  are  generally  apt,  although  there  is 
too  much  of  poetry  introduced,  at  least  for  our  taste.  There  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  attempt  at  "fine  writing,"  too  many  figures,  images, 
Ac.    On  such  a  subject  we  desiderate  above  ail  "  plainness  of  speech,** 
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calm,  humble,  and  reverential  dealing.  It  seems  to  us  incongruous 
when  treating  of  the  glory  "  which  eje  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
and  which  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  to  deck  the. 
theme  with  a  garland  of  rhetorical  flowers.  We  hope  the  author 
will  take  these  remarks  in  good  part,  and  avoid  a  tendencj  which, 
however  common,  is  erroneous,  ana  cannot  possibly  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  his  book,  while  it  must  detract  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  all 
who  seriously  consider  its  nature. 


A  Plain  Mar's  Examination  of  Popirt  :  Showing  the  Duty  of  a  Protestant 
People  in  Reference  to  Religious  Liberty  and  Protectant  Security.  London : 
Houlston  &  Stoneman. 

Etebt  one  who  has  entertained  a  wish  of  putting  into  the  hands  of 
others  a  plain  book  on  a  controverted  point,  must  have  felt  that 
somehow  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  readable  manuals  on  almost 
every  theological  subject.  A  concise,  popular  statement,  equally  free 
from  scientific  or  purely  theological  terminology,  but  especially 
devoid  of  bitterness,  is  indeed  a  rarity.  We  do  not  exactly  say,  that 
*'  a  plain  man  "  has  furnished  this  desideratum  with  reference  to  the 
Bom  an  Catholic  controversy,  but  his  production  is  likely  to  prove 
useful  from  its  manly  common-sense,  and  its  plain,  popular  form. 
We  can  recommend  it  for  use  and  distribution. 


Anti-Theism  :  its  Moral  and  Philosophical  Blindness  in  a  World  of  Realities.    By 
P.  C.  H.    London  :  Judd  &  Glass.    1856. 

We  have  rarely  perused  a  more  interesting,  or  a  better  executed 
treatise,  considering  its  size  and  pretensions.  The  author,  a  man  in 
business,  who  has  often  met  with  young  men,  more  or  less  perplexed 
by  the  cavils  of  atheists,  has  penned  this  little  treatise  on  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Chalmers's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,*'  in  order  to 
furnish  them  with  a  ready  answer.  He  has  executed  his  task  in  no 
ordinary  manner ;  we  both  like  his  style,  and  have  been  the  better 
of  his  facts  and  his  reasoning.  Manifestly,  he  has  read  to  purpose ; 
his  facts  and  quotations  are  all  well  selected  and  well  put;  the 
reasoning  is  clear  and  conclusive,  and  the  style  pure  and  elegant. 
The  author  has  produced  a  "readable*'  and  useful  book,  which 
should  be  largely  circulated  among  young  men.  We  hope  to  meet 
him  again  in  the  fields  of  literature ;  there  is  ample  room  and  work 
for  thoughtful  and  devout  men,  especially  among  that  class  to  which 
he  has  addressed  himself. 


BiooTBT  :   A  Satire,  in  Hudibrastio'  Verse.     By  the  Author  of  "  Rudiments  of 
Currilinear  Design,"  kc.    London  :  Charles  Haselden.    1856. 

We  confess  we  like  the  title  of  this  little  publication  less  than  the 
book  itself.  We  dislike  bigotry,  satires,  and  Hudibrastic  verse 
severally,  but  most  of  all  jointly.  It  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  for  the  author  to  have  succeeded  in  his  task,  bigotry  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  a  satire,  or  in  Hudibrastic  verse ; 
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Jbesides  satires  Aod  Hudibrastic  Terse  require  verj  pecoliar  talento. 
However,  we  »re  bound  to  add  that  the  Tersification  is  generallj 
pleasing,  that  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  prc^>er  spirit,  and  that  the 
follies,  especially  of  Komanism  and  Pusejism,  are  exposed  buldlj,  but 
not  unpleasantlj,  far  less  with  the  coarseness  which  sometimes  dis- 
£giires  attempts  at  Hudibrastic  Terse.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
saj,  except  that  we  hope  that  bigotry  and  humbug  may  some  day  be 
set  before  the  church  and  the  world,  with  the  Figoor  and  earnestness 
which,  unfortunately,  the  subject  demands. 


Sasiio2cfi  OS  TBS  First  Epibtls  or  Pstks:  Cbapten  II.  and  IIL  Bj  H.  F. 
Kohlbriigge,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  TnnBlated  from  the  Oefmiai.  London  : 
Partridge  &  Co.     1856. 

fisBMONs  OS  THE  FiBST  Efibtls  ot  Pstbr  :  Chapter  lY.  By  H.  F.  Kohlbriigi^, 
D.D.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  Tianalated  from  the 
German.    London  :  Partridge  k  Co.    1856. 

We  have  rarely  perused  more  thorough  or  satisfactory  expositions  of 
Scripture  than  those  contained  in  Dr.  Kohlbrugge's  Sermons.  From 
the  **  Bio^aphical  Sketch  "  prefixed  to  one  of  the  volumes  (by  Mr. 
von  der  Heydt),  we  learn  that  Dr.  Kohlbrugge  has  been  called  to 
suffer  for  the  truth.  Originally  destined  for  the  Dutch  Church,  it 
jeems  that  his  faithful  teaching  had  exposed  him  to  a  series  of  petty 
anfioyances,  which  prevented  his  labouring  in  connexion  with  the 
established  church  in  that  country.  The  provision  made  for  him, 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty,  reminds  us  of  passages  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Miiller,  of  Bristol.  He  is  at  present  the  settled  pastor  of  a 
Dutch  Eeformed  Church  at  Elberfela,  in  Prussia.  The  volumes  of 
Sermons  before  us,  are  specimens  of  his  ordinary  teaching,  and  are 
favourably  distinguished  by  thorough  soundness,  luminous  though t, 
scriptural  exposition,  and  more  of  intellectual  substance  than 
generally  falls  to  the  share  of  German  sermons.  There  is,  however, 
little  that  is  distinctive  or  peculiarly  attractive  about  them.  A  con- 
gregation which  enjoys  such  ministrations,  shows  considerable  reli- 
gious advancement,  and  it  must  be  taken  as  a  token  for  good  that 
preachers  of  Dr.  Kohlbrugge's  cast  are  relished  in  Germany. 


RsLraiooB  ExPERiKNCS :  its  Commencement,  Progrees,  and  ConsnmmatioD. 
Described  in  Eighteen  Discourses  by  Jolm  Petty.  London :  Alexander 
Heylin.     1856. 

We  have  rarely  read  sermons  which  breathe  more  simplicity  and 
sincerity  than  those  before  us.  Of  course,  we  shaU  not  be  expected 
to  express  our  agreement  with  all  their  doctrinal  peculiarities.  But  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  these  are  not  obtruded,  and  that  the  volume 
may  safely  be  perused  for  edification  by  all  sections  of  the  Church. 
It  really  does  one's  heart  good  in  these  days  of  religious  twistedness, 
of  affectation,  and  unreality,  to  listen  to  a  man  who  has  the  cause  of 
his  Master  at  heart ;  who  labours  earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  who  in  pUin,  but  all  the  more  forcible,  terms  expounds  the 
great  truths  of  the  OospeL  There  aie  two  ways  in  which  a  minister 
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mav  be  UBefiil.  He  may  either  brii>g  the  Vast  resources  of  his 
learning,  or  the  powerful  ueductioos  of  a  fine  intellect,  to  bear  on  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel;  or  else,  in  native  simplicity,  he  may 
lucidlr,  pointedly,  and  affectionately  urge  upon  his  hearers  the 
^reat  facts  connected  with  the  vicarious  work  of  Christ,  and  the 
sauctification  of  the  church  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
former  case  we  have  intellectual,  in  the  latter,  heart  theology. 
Highly  do  we  prise  the  one^  and  all  important  do  we  hold  it,  that  there 
should  be  a  basis  of  intellectuality  in  all  Christian  teaching ;  but 
along  with  this,  wo  are  sufficiently  pupils  of  Neander  to  love  the 
pectoral  theology,  as  he  styled  it.  Mr.  tetty's  labours  deserve  every 
encouragement,  and  we  shall  be  truly  gladdened  in  hearing  that  this 
excellent  and  useful  volume  has  found  the  extensive  circulation  which 
it  deserves  both  within  and  beyond  his  own  denomination.  Only  one 
fault  have  ive  to  find  with  our  author — in  which  he  will  have  few 
imitators — he  is  by  far  too  modest :  he  pleads  in  excuse  of  supported 
failings,  pressing  official  engagements  iind  an  afibction  of  the  chest. 
He  needs  no  apology.  Critical  and  hypercritical,  as  we  fear  our 
duties  have  made  us,  we  can  only  wish  that  many  of  the  portentous- 
looLing  volumes  with  which  the  public  and  we  are  are  burdened, 
contained,  we  shall  not  say  one  tithe  of  the  truth  and  sense,  but  even 
of  the  unstudied  and  natural  elegance  which  only  conviction  and 
earnestness  can  impart. 


Italy,  as  I  saw  it  :  Facts  and  Impressions.  By  W.  8.  EdwardSi    London  :  Judd 
&  Glass.     1856. 

Tuis  little  volume  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  earnest  man. 
But  this  we  fear  is  all  we  can  say  in  favour  of  it.  His  facts  may  be 
facta,  but  his  impressions  do  not  impress  us.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  how  a  mau  can  visit  Ituly,  and  not  bring  more  of  enthusiasm 
thence.  The  mere  idea  of  it  would  inspire  evc-n  a  critic ;  but  here 
we  have  nothing  but  trite  observation  and  commonplaces. 


Thk  Burnish  Family.     A  Prize  Tale.     Glasgow  :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 
1857. 

Sometime  last  summer,  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League  offered  two  prizes,  one  of  £50,  and  the  other  of  £25,  for  the 
best  Temperance  tales.  The  volume  before  us  is  that  which  carried 
the  palm.  In  general,  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  prize  essays 
and  prize  tales  do  not  belong  to  the  most  favoured  intellectual  pro- 
ductions. At  any  rate  it  accords  with  our  knowledge,  that  neither 
the  best  productions  are  thus  elicited,  nor  is  generous  and  honest 
inquiry  promoted  by  calling  forth  interested  advocates.  In  the 
present  case  there  was  this  additional  difficulty,  that  the  whole  tale 
was  to  turn  on  the  Temperance  question,  and  hence  could  only 
present  one  phase  of  life.  That,  under  such  disadvantageous  cirCura* 
stances,  the  authoress — for  we  believe  it  is  a  Lidy — should  have 
succeeded  in  writing,  not  only  a  relatively,  but  an  ab^iolutely 
interesting  book,  redounds  not  a  little  to  her  honour    Throughout  it 
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is  most  graphic  and  fascinating^ ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  in  our 
own  case,  the  feelings  outran  the  judgment,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  we  could  place  the  question  impartiallj  before  our  mind  so  as 
to  arri¥e  at  a  dispassionate  verdict.  Without  anticipating  our 
readers,  and  so  destroying  the  charm  of  the  storj,  we  maj  mention 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  are -connected  with  the  troth  as  it 
is  called,  but  see  the  evil  of  it,  and  renounce  nil  its  unhallowed  ^ins. 
Besides  sketching  the  Temperance  part  of  her  tale,  we  have  admirable 
portraitures  of  a  certain  kind  of  religiosity  which  makes  the  intellect 
orthodox,  but  leaves  the  heart  dead.  "With  reference  to  the  charac- 
ters in  the  tale,  it  is  impossible  to  find  anj  exception.  The  features 
are  distinctly  and  admirably  chiselled, — each  person  acts  throughout 
consistently  with  his  or  her  character.  The  merits  of  the  tale  are 
considerable,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  are  not  committed  to  all  its  views.  Probably  the  best 
description  is  that  of  Annie*s  death,  which  reminded  ua  of  a  well- 
known  article  in  the  Household  Words. 


Durable  Richbs  :  being  MemorialB  of  the  late  Sarah  Susannah  Perry,  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Perry,  B.A.  London :  Partridge 
&  Co.     1857. 

hns  little  book  consists  mainly  of  the  poems,  diarv,  and  cor- 
respondence of  an  intelligent  Christian  lady,  who  left  England  for 
Australia  in  1853,  and  has  already  been  lying  for  more  than  a  year  in 
the  cemetery  at  Melbourne.  A  short  memoir  is  prefixed,  written  by 
a  lady  who  knew  and  loved  her  well.  Mrs.  Perry's  friends  will  read 
these  Memorials  of  her  with  deep  interest,  and  even  strangers  will 
find  in  them  indications  of  more  than  usual  mental  activity  and 
moral  liveliness. 


Gotthold's  Emblems.    By  Christian  Scriver.    Translated  by  Rev.  Robert  Menzies. 
Edinburgh.     1857. 

CuBisTiAK  ScRiTEB,  the  author  of  this  book  of  Emblems,  was  born 
in  1629,  and  died  in  1693.  He  was  a  very  eminent  preacher  during 
his  life,  and  since  his  death  has  exerted,  by  means  of  this  admirable 
book,  an  influence  over  the  devout  people  of  Germany  analogous  to 
that  of  Baxter  and  Hervey  in  England  by  means  of  the  "  Saints'  Ever- 
lasting Eest'*  and  the  "  Meditations  '*  Let  our  readers  look  at  the 
third  Emblem,  and  consider  whether  they  would  not  like  to  read  the 
rest :  '*  One  mild  winter  day,  some  boys  had  made  a  snow-ball,  and 
rolled  it  along  until  it  had  grown  too  large  and  heavv  for  them  to 
move.  Here,  said  Gotthold,  we  have  an  agreeable  emblem  of  human 
cares.  These  are  often  little  and  insignificant,  but  we  magnify  them 
by  impatience  and  unbelief  till  they  become  greater  than  we  can  bear. 
Many  a  one  keeps  night  and  dav  revolving  hia  trouble  in  his  mind  to 
no  better  purpose  than  these  boys.  All  they  accomplish  by  their 
pains  is  to  set  up  for  those  who  pass  a  sign  that  children  have  beeu 
at  play,  and  he  gains  nothing  by  his  but  a  head  more  confused  and  a 
heart  more  sorrowful  than  before.    We  are  often  xelactant  to  give 
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Gk)d  the  honour  of  caring  for  us,  and,  as  if  He  were  drowsy  or  negli- 
gent, offer  to  assist  His  wisdom  bj  our  folly.  But  we  thereby  lose- 
rather  than  gain.  Besides,  what  a  high  offence  it  is,  if,  when  He 
opens  the  bosom  of  His  compassion,  and  bids  us  boldly  cast  all  onr 
cares  into  it,  we  treat  Him  with  distrust!  My  God!  Thou  hast 
formed  the  eye,  and  sbalt  Thou  not  see?  Thou  hast  planted  the 
ear,  and  shalt  Thou  not  hear  ?  Thou  hast  made  the  heart,  and  shalt 
Thou  not  take  thought  ?  I  will  roll  my  trouble  no  farther  than  to 
Thee,  or,  if  that  be  beyond  my  might,  I  will  admit  Thee  into  my 
heart,  and  show  Thee  there  what  is  too  heavy  for  me ;  Thou  wilt 
then  know,  though  I  may  not,  by  what  means  it  may  be  removed.* ' 


Thb  NioBT^ms  OF  London.  By  J.  E.  Ritchie,  Author  of  the  "  London  Pulpit," 
&c     London :  Tweedie.    1857. 

We  have  kept  Mr.  Eitchie's  book  lying  on  our  table,  hoping  that  we 
might  find  an  opportunity  for  making  it  the  basis  of  an  article  on 
the  fearful  evils  which  it  discloses^  We  must  be  satisfied,  however, 
for  the  present  with  recommending  all  our  readers  who  are  anxious 
to  promote  the  Social  and  moral  regeneration  of  our  great  cities  to 
read  it  carefully ;  and  to  remember  while  they  read  that  London  does 
not  stand  alone,  but  that  all  our  larger  towns  are  cursed  with 
abominations  such  as  these  which  Mr.  Sitchie  has  so  vigorously  and 
effectually  described. 

Christian  Faith  and  thi  Atonkmknt  :  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uniyereity 
of  Oxford  in  reference  to  the  Views  published  by  Mr.  Jowett  and  others.  Bj 
Dr.  Pusey,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  &c.     Oxford  :  J.  H.  &  J.  Ftoker.     1856. 

We  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jowett's 
second  edition  of  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,*'  intend- 
ing to  include  in  one  article  a  notice  of  the  protests  uttered  by 
various  theological  parties  against  his  very  remarkable  book.  These 
Sermons,  however,  nave  been  so  long  on  our  table,  and  are  so  well 
worth  reading,  that  we  cannot  delay  any  longer  recommending  them 
very  earnestly  to  all  our  theological  readers.  We  postpone  a  more 
detailed  criticism  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
modifications  of  thought  or  expression  Mr.  Jowett  has  been  induced 
to  make  by  the  fiery  criticism  to  which  his  Commentary  has  been 
subjected. 

Fifteen  Sermons,  by  Bishop  Butler.  With  Notes,  Ac.,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Carmichael,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.   Longmans  &  Co.  1856. 

This  is  a  handsome  and  very  useful  edition  of  Butler's  "  Sermons." 
Mr.  Carmichael  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well.  The  notes 
are  just  what  an  intelligent  student  would  care  to  have ;  and  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful  even  to  those  who  know  the 
"Sermons"  well  already.  We  confidently  expect  that  this  edition 
will  become  the  standard  one  in  our  colleges.  One  recommendation 
of  it  is,  that  the  margin  is  broad  enough  to  receive  as  many  refe« 
renoes  and  observations  as  the  most  diligent  reader  is  likely  to  make. 
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Laws  f&om  H«A.vsir  for  Lfffi  on  Eibth  :  Ilki^tmtioiis  of  the  Book  of  Pkx)voi^. 
By  the  Rev.  WilU«m  Amoi.    London :  Nelson  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  Tigorous,  practical,  useful  book.  Mr.  Amot  has  studied 
the  book  of  Proverbs  in  the  streets  and  the  market-place,  as  well  as 
in  his  libiary,  and  has  looked  into  the  Times  as  often  as  into  the 
lexicon,  in  order  to  get  at  its  meaning.  A  little  more  repose  in  the 
style,  an  occasional  interruption  of  the  perpetual  flash  and  fire,  would 
have  been  welcome  to  ourselves ;  but,  perhaps  most  of  Mr.  Amot*s 
readers  will  like  his  book  the  better  on  account  of  what  we  feel  to  be 
almost  its  only  blemish. 


Quiet  Hoitrs.    By  the  Rev.  John  Pulsford,  of  Hull.    Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  Jack. 

This  will  be  a  very  welcome  book  to  many  quiet,  thoughtful,  spn*itual 
people ;  and  in  these  noisy  days  we  cannot  do  our  readers  a  better 
Hervioe  than  to  recommend  to  them  devotional  books  of  a  really 
healthy  character.  There  is  a  peculiarity  and  quaiutness  in  Mr. 
Pulsford*8  manner  of  thought  ni-hich  will  only  make  his  book  the 
more  acceptable  to  very  many  minds. 


The  Student's  Qibboh.    By  William  Smith,  LL.D.    London  :  Murray.     1S57. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  abridgments  of  our  standard  his- 
torians, to  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Hussell  are  to  follow.  The  principle  which  Dr.  Smith  has  followed 
must  secure  the  approbation  of  all  who  have  any  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  necessities  he  has  endeavoured  to  meet.  He  says  : 
"I  have  treated  briefly,  and  occasionally  omitted  entirely,  many 
circumstances  of  inferior  importance ;  and  I  have  thus  gained  space 
for  narrating  at  length,  and  sometimes  as  fullv  as  in  the  original  * 
work,  those  grand  events  which  have  influenced  the  history  of  the 
world."  We  have  .compared  several  passages  of  the  abridgment 
with  the  original,  and  bear  our  cordial  testimony  to  the  succeed 
with  which  this  principle  has  been  carried  out.  The  work  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  handsomely  illustrated,  and  cannot  fail,  we 
should  imagine,  to  achieve  a  great  success. 


The  Good  Old  Times  :  a  Tale  of  Auvergne.    By  the  Author  of  <'Mary  PowelL** 
London  :  Hall  &  Virtue. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Huguenots,  written  with  the  simplicity  and 
vividness  which  characterize  the  works  of  this  authoress.  It  is  refresh- 
ing thus  to  be  carried  in  imagination  out  of  our  own  every-day  life 
into  that  of  the  French  peasantry  in  the  sixteenth  century, — ^it  does 
us  good  to  sympathize  with  their  privations  and  dangers.  But  the 
chief  value  of  the  tale  is  in  the  interest  called  forth  by  the  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  the  Beformiug  party,  whose  toils  and  trials  are 
realized  by  the  reader,  awakening  in  his  mind  fresh  consciousness  of 
the  value  of  those  truths  and  liberties,  which  were  not  to  all,  as  thev 
now  appear  to  be  to  ourselves^  inherited  treasures,  but  domains  which 
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had  to  be  resolutely  fought  for,  inch  by  inch,  and  held  in  tnomentarj 
fear  of  I088.  in  t  his  story  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  opposing 
Koinunists  are  treuted  with  the  utmost  farrness  and  candour.  We 
cordially  recommeud  the  book. 


Family  pRATEim  for  a  Fortniqet.    By  H.  N.  Champney.    London  :  Wertheim 
&  Macintosh.    1857. 

Tubus  is  a  simplicity  about  these  Prayers  which  we  exceedingly 
like ;  and  they  are  short,  comprehensive,  and  varied.  The  writer 
had  not  forgotten  to  include  prayer  for  the  success  of  Christian 
missions,  Sabbath-schools,  and  other  enterprises  of  Christian  charity 
and  zeal ;  he  has  remembered  that  sickness  sometimes  enters  a  house ; 
that  friends  come  and  go  ;  that  birth-days  occur  now  and  then  ;  that 
new  servants  join  the  family  circle,  and  old  ones  leave  it.  We  are 
quite  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  among  the  best  of  the  very 
numerous  manuals  of  the  kind  now  before  the  public. 


Thk  Principles  of  Ethics  accordino  to  tqs  Nbw  Tbstamint.    Cambridge: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

In  this  brochure  we  have  healthfulneas  and  rigour,  devout  thought- 
fulness,  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  clearness  of  statement  and  of 
style.  But  the  author  has,  we  think,  carried  the  principle  of  con- 
densation to  excess,  and  has  thus  been  prevented  from  everything 
buc  the  briefest  possible  reference  to  the  elaborate  systems  whose 
conclusions  are  set  aside,  as  well  as  from  that  measure  of  illustration, 
and  of  discursive,  though  perfectly  relevant,  discussion,  which  in  such 
a  treatise  are  almost  essential.  In  two  or  three  instances,  it  appears 
to  us  that  condensation  has  been  purchased  not  only  at  the  expense 
of  thorough  and  satisfactory  conclusiveness,  but  even  of  correctness. 
For  example,  in  page  4,  we  are  told :  "  Moralists  have  considered  that 
Clod's  will  is  not  revealed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  teach  the  elements 
of  right  and  wrong.  They  have  held  that  the  Bible  does  not  furnish 
iixioins,  but  rather  examples  of  duty.  Though  its  rules  be  of  wide 
application,  it  requires  a  previous  knowledge  of  natural  justice  to 
apply  them.'*  Now,  though  this  may  be  true  enough  of  some 
moralists,  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all — not  even  of  Paley  himself, 
in  tlie  extent  to  which  the  author  leaves  us  to  suppose  he  intends  it. 
Of  Butler,  especially  of  Wardlaw,  and  of  some  others,  it  is  pre- 
eminently untrue.  I'he  book  consists  of  four  short  chapters — entitled 
severally:  Ethics  and  Religion,  The  Law  of  Nature,  Social  Ethics,  Con- 
scicn<;e ;  and  contends  with  much  force  and  ingenuity,  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  several  received  systems  of  morality  are  essen- 
tially erroneous,  and  that  consistency  in  theory  can  be  allied  with 
the  highest  success  in  practice  only  by  obedience  to  that  law  which  is 
the  consummation  of  ail  law,  '*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'*  In  this  we  heartily 
concur,  though  we  still  attach  value  to  inferior  motives  and  to  some 
systems  from  whose  principles  we  dissent,  because  we  believe  that 
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the  motive  and  principle  urged  by  our  author,  while  omnipotent  and 
supreme  with  a  regenerate  man,  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
weight,  if  not,  indeed,  totally  inapplicable  to  a  man  who  is  not 
regenerate,  but  to  whom  other  principles  may  nevertheless  address 
themselves  with  power.  The  following  sentence,  from  page  62, 
induces  the  supposition  that  the  author  receives  the  dogma  of 
baptismal  regeneration  :  *'  Good  faith,  as  a  social  virtue,  is  fidelity  to 
the  pledge  of  our  baptism,  in  which  we  were  made  members  of  Christ 
and  children  of  God ;"  and  the  want  of  any  qualifying  or  comple- 
mentary sentence  looks  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  there  were  many 
who  kept  "good  faith  "  besides  those  who  come  under  the  privileged 
category  in  the  text.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  main 
object  of  the  author  is  accomplished  more  ably  and  more  satisfactorily 
by  the  **  Congregational  Lecture  "  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  though  we  also 
think  that  the  author  has  done  service  by  placing  Dr.  Wardlaw*8 
conclusion — arrived  at  independently,  and  probably  without  any 
acquaintance  with  the  valuable  work  referred  to — in  a  more  striking 
light,  and  with  more  palpable  bearings  on  every-day  life  and  thought. 


The  Vocabulart  of  Philosopht,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Metaphysical.    By 
William  Fleming,  D.D.     London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Qriffin  &  Co. 

HCTIONABY  of  the  language  of  Philosophy,  in  which  the  meaning 
of  tli^^iFords  is  defined,  showing  the  derivations  of  the  words,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  employed.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  extremely  well  carried  out.  Although  intended  primarily 
for  the  help  of  the  student,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
useful  one  upon  the  shelves  of  the  ordinary  reader. 


Speeches  of  ^Eminent  British  Statesmen.     London  and  Glasgow :    Richard 
Grifl&n  k  Co. 

A  COLLECTION  of  Speeches,  having  reference  to  some  of  the  subjects 
which  have  chiefly  claimed  the  attention  of  Parliament  since  the 
passing  of  the  Beform  Bill.  Macaulay,  and  O' Council,  and  Sheil, 
on  Ireland  ;  the  present  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Brougham  on 
Negro  Slavery  ;  the  late  Earl  Spencer  on  the  Benewal  of  the  Bank 
Charter  ;  Mr.  Villiers  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  on  the  Com  Laws ;  Lord 
Melbourne  and  the  Earl  of  Bipon  on  the  Penny  Postage  ;  Lord  Pal- 
merston  on  the  Affiairs  of  Greece  ;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  War 
with  Bussia ; — forming  a  mass  of  practical  eloquence  of  which  as 
Englishmen  we  have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  which  we  dare  say 
many  an  Englishman  will  be  glad  to  see  in  this  accessible  shape. 


Gabriel.    Bj  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes.    London :  Chapman. 

This  volume  is  a  very  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  its  composition,  the  authoress  adopts  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular plan :  she  personifies  the  poet's  wife,  and  in  that  character 
describes  the  principal  scenes  ana  events  of  his  short  life  in  a  series 
of  exquisite  poems.     The  vigour  and  ease  of  the  versification  are  not 
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more  striking  than  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  sentiments. 
To  all  those  who  wish  that  the  "  good  "  which  men  do  might  "  live 
after  them,"  and  the  "  evil  "  be  **  interred,"  this  book  will  be  welcome. 


The  Five  Gateways  op    Knowlbdob.      By  Qeorge  Wilson,  M.D.,   F.RS.E. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  k  Co. 

This  little  work  treats  of  the  Senses  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant 
and  popular.  Some  parts  of  it,  Dr.  Wilson  informs  his  readers,  were 
delivered  as  a  Lecture  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution, 
and  must,  we  think,  have  been  heard  with  much  gratification.  The 
book  is  well  fitted  to  excite  in  the  reader's  mind  a  desire  for  further 
insight  into  the  mechanism  of  the  human  &ame. 


Self  and  Self  •  Sacrifice  ;    or,   Nelly's  Stoiy.      By    Anna  Lisle.      London  : 
Groombridge  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  story,  with  characters  well-drawn,  scenery 
vividly  described,  and  interest  admirably  sustained  throughout. 
The  tendency  of  the  volume  is  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  excel- 
lent in  a  Christian  point  of  view.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  b^^ok  in 
which  the  best  and  highest  aim  was  so  manifest,  without  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  tale  being  at  all  lessened  by  the  embodiment  of 
religious  principles. 


Patrick   O'Bbien;    or,  the  Power  of   Truth.      With   a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Weldon  Champneys,  M.A.     London  :  Wertheim  &  Macintosh. 

An  interesting  little  autobiography  of  an  Irish  Scripture-reader, 
giving  some  insight  into  the  mental  condition  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
peasantry,  and  information  as  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
conversion,  and  as  to  the  means  by  which  those  obstacles  may  be 
overcome. 


Poetry  from  Life.     By  C.  M.  K.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 

This  little  book  is  got  up  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  and  the 
contents  bring  no  disappointment.  The  poems  are  detached  ones, 
and  are  chaste  and  elegant.  Many  of  them  are  very  short,  and  might 
be  set  to  music  with  good  efiect.  The  volume  is  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  refined  mind,  conversant  with  and  delighting  in  our 
elder  poets  :  it  will  find  its  appropriate  class  of  readers. 


Texts  and  Hymxs  sklected  for  Cuildrkn.       By  H.  J.  Sturge.      London : 
Hamilton.     1857. 

This  aristocratic-looking  volume  is  edited,  we  infer  from  the  preface, 
bv  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  first  part  consists  of 
texts  of  Scripture  for  every  week  in  the  year,  one  page  being  allowed 
to  each  week,  but  the  number  of  passages  varying  from  one  to  five ; 
for  what  reason  is  not  apparent.  The  hymns,  upwards  of  sixty, 
onsist  for  the  most  part,  of  compositions  with  which  we  have  long 
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been  familiar,  by  the  Taylors,  Watts,  and  Montgomery.  For  general 
use  a  cheaper  form  would  be  desirable ;  but  for  those  persouB  who 
can  indulge  in  typographical  luxuries,  we  can  cordially  recommend 
this  elegant  volume,  which  is  very  creditable  to  the  provincial  press 
(that  01  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Son,  of  Birmingham)  from  which  it  is 
issued. 


Dew-Drops  for  Sprii?o  FLOWERar.    B7  Emily  Prentice.    London  :  Wud  &  Co. 

This  pleasant  little  volume  of  poems  for  children  will  be  welcomed 
in  many  homes ;  they  are  simply  and  gracefully  written,  and  are  of 
unexceptionable  tendency,  all  of  them  imbued  more  or  less  witli 
religious  feeling.  Mothers  who  have  seen  their  children  taken  from 
them  by  death,  will  find  here  many  little  pieces  well  fitted  to  soothe, 
and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  loss  of  their  treasures. 


Troubled   Dreams  :   being  Original   Poems.     By  John   HauUeigh.     London : 
Saunders  k  Otley. 

AVe  might  say  much  of  the  beauty  of  imagery  which  characterizes 
these  poems,  as  well  as  of  the  mingled  sweetness  and  force  of 
sentiment   and    diction.     The  strongest   feeling    excited    by   their 

— -....nerusal  is,  however,  sympathy  with   the  evidently  sorrowful   expe- 

rie&ees  of  the  writer.  Personal  trials,  and  the  contemplation  of  th« 
mournful  lot  of  the  multitudes,  have  given  a  tone  of  sadness  to  the 
volume,  by  which  it  gains  in  power  and  interest.  Mr.  Hautleigh*8 
earnest  searchings  for  truth  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as  vet 
crowned  with  entire  success  :  we  cannot  but  express  our  hope,  that 
should  his  life  be  prolonged,  the  "True  Light"  will  fuUy  rise  upon 
him,  and  his  gift  of  song  flow  forth  in  gladder  and  richer  strain. 


Kansas.    By  Thomas  H.  Gladstone.    London  :  G.  Routledge  &  Co.    1857. 

OuB  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  admirable  letters  on  tho 
condition  of  Kansas  which  appeared  in  the  Times  last  winter.  They 
revealed  a  phase  of  American  life  bv  which  quiet  English  people 
were  greatly  startled  and  confounded.  These  letters  are  reprinted 
in  the  volume  before  us,  with  additions  and  corrections  oj  the 
writer ;  illustrations  are  added,  and  a  useful  map  of  the  territory. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  narrative  of  the  terrible  struggle  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1856  is  foundeaon  his  own  persoiial 
observation.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  West  when  the  conflict  was 
impending,  and  resolved  to  watch  its  progress,  and  learn  its  merits 
for  himself.  He  has  not  satified  himself,  however,  with  detailing  the 
horrors  of  the  war ;  but  has  given  a  mass  of  information,  which  will  be 
equally  new  and  interesting  to  most  English  readers,  in  reference  to 
'*  squatter  life  "  in  the  new  territories  of  the  UnitcNi  States.  The 
book  is  written  with  great  spirit,  and  cannot  be  read  without  exciting 
profound  interest  in  the  perils  which,  at  this  moment,  beset  iko 
American  Sepublio. 
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Tui  UxPROTECTKO ;  or.  Facts  in  DreaBmaklDg  Life*    Bj  ik  DraMHiAker.    Londou  : 
Sami»8on  Low  k  Co.     1857. 

Thb  writer  of  this  lifctle  book  declares,  that  nearly  erery  incident 
related  in  it  happened  within  five  years,  and  in  two  oi  the  most 
respectable  houses  in  London.  We  have  seldom  read  a  darker  or 
more  tragic  narrative :  let  the  ladies  of  England  read  it,  and  consider 
how  the  cruel  sufferings  and  dreadful  temptations  of  their  poorer 
si:iters  may  be  terminated. 


Mr  Parish  ;  or.  The  Conntry  Parson's  Visits  t»  his  Poor.    By  th*  Rsv.  Barton 
AOL    LondMa:  J.  F.  Shave    1866. 


TiTE  volume  before  us  contains  four  short  tales,  founded  upon  minis- 
terial experience,  not  uninteresting,  although  the  style  is  somewhat 
florid  and  the  digressions  too  frequent.  The  practice  of  recording 
personal  experiences  is  eminently  useful,  and  we  are  sure  that  tales 
of  reality  might  not  only  prove  infinitely  more  useful,  but  even  more 
interesting  than  tliose  of  fiction.  The  writer  of  religious  tales  has 
always  considerable  difficulties  to  contend  with,  being  tempted  into 
lengthened  reflections  and  what  approaches  sermonizing,  forgetful 
that  all  such  reflections  should  be  natural,  and  the  author  very  rarely 
appears  otherwise  than  as  narrator.  We  are  sure  that  the  want  of 
interest  attaching  to  many  religious  tales,  arises  either  from  the 
ultraism  of  the  characters  drawn^  or.  else  from  the  hybrid  species  of 
composition ;  being  half  sermon,  half  story.  Separately  each  element 
is  good,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  unite  them.  Mr.  Bouchier*s 
volume  is  not  free  from  taesfi  defects,  but  will  afford  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 


Goodwon;  and  other  Poucs.   By  Alexander  Dewar.   Second  Edition.   London  : 
Partridge  k  Co.     1857. 

These  poems  have  chiefly  the  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  cause  for 
their  object,  and  are  well  meant  and  earnest.  We  shall  scarcely  be 
expected  to  say  more;  but  we  enjoyed  the  address  to  Porridge, 
believing  the  praise  given  to  that  most  popular  Scottish  dish 
deserved,  although  we  state  this  rather  from  observation  tiian  ex^ 
perience. 


Country  HosPiTALmKS ;  or,  Lord  and  Lady  Harcouri.    By  Catharine  Sinclair. 
(Run  and  Read  Library.)     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  6c  Ca 

ALTUOUGn  this  is  not  equal  to  some  of  Miss  Catharine  Sinclair's 
tales,  "  Country  Hospitalities  *'  is  a  very  pleasant  and  entertaining 
book,  sparkling  with  genuine  humour  and  good-nature.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  fiction,  although  her  characters  are  evidently  drawn  from 
real  life ;  only,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  find  exception,  the  good 
people  are  a  little  too  perfect,  at  least,  in  our  opinion.  Anything 
from  Miss  Sinclair's  pen  deserves  commendation,  and  we  congratu- 
late the  proprietors  of  tlia  *'  Bun  and  Kead  Library^"  on  buying 
secured  her  co-operation. 
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The  Four  Cbhturioiis  ;  or,  ChrutiaDitj  in  tlie  Mflitazy  Profearion.    By  Rev. 
James  McGilL    Glasgow  :  David  Bryee.     1S57. 

The  little  Tolume  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  compatibility 
of  Christianity  with  the  profession  of  arms,  and  contains  apparently 
the  substance  of  four  sermons  on  the  ^  Four  Centurions."  The  dis- 
courses breathe  an  admirable  spirit,  prore  soundness  of  faith,  and 
show  especially  also,  an  affectionate  regard  for  Grod's  ancient  people. 


Heads  of  Scbmoits  made  to   reach  the   Hbabts   or   the   People      By  a 
Methodist  Preacher.     London :  Jndd  k  Olaas.     1857. 

Some  zealous  advocate  of  lay-preaching  happened  to  meet  with  a 
manuscript  written  by  one  oi  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  who  was 
utterly  destitute  of  education,  and  containing  toe  outlines  of  his 
sermons :  in  this  volume  they  are  presented  for  the  admiration  and 
instruction  of  the  public  in  the  original  spelling,  which  is  original 
enough,  but  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  elegance  of  the  typo- 
graphy. We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  proofs  of  remarkable 
power  in  the  "  Outlines  "  themselves,  and  fear  that  the  good  cause 
of  lay-preaching  will  not  be  much  helped  by  their  publication. 


Antl-BUvery  Advoeate,  for  July.    Wm.  Tweedie. 

ArtUf*  Family :  a  NotcI.    By  the  Author  of  "  SavUle  Hooae  "    3  vols.    T.  C.  Newby. 

Bagater's  ComraenUry  Wholly  BiblleaL    Part  IX.    Baotor  A  Sona. 

BagBter**  Paragraph  (Laige- Print  i  Bible  in  Separate  Booka.    Eaa,  Nefaemiah,  Eather ;  BeTelaUon  ; 

the  Acts.    Mapa.    Bagster  A  Sona. 
Boner's  (Chaa.)  New  Danco  of  Death  ;  and  other  Poem*.    50  pp.    Chapman  A  Hall. 
Bradbary't  (8.  H.,  "  Qnallon  ")  Yewdale,  and  Lyrical  Notea.    1S4  pp.    Hoalaton  A  WrigfaU 
Burning  the  Dead,  or  Urn  Sepoltnre.    54  pp.    London  A  Liverpool :  Geo.  Phillip  A  Son. 
Church  of  England  Qaarteriy  Review.    No  LXXXIII.    Partridge  it  Co. 
Gender's  (Eustace  R.,  M.A.)  Memoir  of  Jusiah  Conder.    357  pp.    Jno.  &kow. 
Educator,  or  Hume,  the  School,  and  the  Teacher.    No.  XIV.    Ward  A  Co. 
ETangelieal  Christendom,  for  July.    Offloe :  7,  Adam  Street,  Strand. 
Gnericke's  (Dr.  Heniy  E.  F.)  Manual  of  Chnrch  Hlatonr.    Bdinborgb :  T.  A  T.  Clark. 
Hanuer's  (Cbaa.  H.)  ProTerbial  and  Moral  Thonghta.    J04  pi>.    Jaa.  Comiah. 
Hill's  (Rot.  M.)  Sabbath  Made  for  Man.     Prize-EsMy  of  Evang.  Alliance.    503  pp.    J.  P.  Shaw. 
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Art.  I.— ARAGO'S  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Biographies  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men,  By  Francois  Arago. 
Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  F  B.S.,  the  Bev. 
Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  and  Bobert  Grant,  MA.,  F.B.S. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co.     1857. 

Scientific  men  are  so  prominently  associated  with  the  discovery 
of  natural  agencies  and  phenomena,  and  the  promulgation  of 
physical  truths,  that  when  reviewing  their  lives  we  are  apt  to 
forget  their  individual  characters,  and  are  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  those  duties  com- 
mon to  every  member  of  society.  It  is  true  that  a  class  of  special 
duties  rise  out  of  the  pursuits  in  which  a  man  is  engaged,  and  we 
are  so  critical  in  our  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
performed  as  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  his  behaviour  in 
the  incidental  positions  of  life,  if  the  code  of  morals  be  not 
broken,  and  his  character  be  unstained  by  selfishness  and  an 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  nave  a  claim  on  his 
affections.  If  a  man  be  a  lover  of  natural  science,  we  follow 
his  wanderings,  participate  in  his  research,  and  revel  in  the 
scenery  to  which  he  introduces  us,  without  inquiring  whether 
he  is  emplojring  his  talents  in  the  best  way,  or  whether  he  may 
not  bo  neglecting  some  imperative  duty.  If  he  bo  a  physicist, 
we  do  not  tire  of  watching  his  experiments,  and  when  his  cal- 
culations intimate  the  correctness  of  his  conjectures  relative  to 
some  physical  law,  or  to  its  exhibition  in  a  previously  unobserved 
phenomenon,  we  participate  in  his  joy  without  as^ng  whether 
such  a  mind  miglit  not  have  been  more  usefully  employed  in 
the  resolution  of  some  great  social  question,  or  whether  the 
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rectification  of  a  public  wrong-doing,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
better  principle  of  government  in  a  prison,  a  poor-house,  or  a 
state,  would  not  have  been  more  honourable  to  him,  and  more 
beneficial  to  his  neighbour. 

The  biographies  of  scientific  men,  however,  are  too  often 
avoided  by  the  reading  public  as  though  they  were  literary 
deserts  where  human  affections  can  find  no  object  for  their 
sympathy.  Research,  discovery,  and  the  applause  of  academics, 
we  are  told,  engross  the  thoughts  of  the  man  of  science,  and 
separate  him  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his  neighbours 
and  kindred.  His  name  is  honourably  associated  with  scientific 
journals  and  unintelligible  pa^  of  learned  phraseology,  mystic 
emblems,  and  cabalistic  formulfls,  but  has  no  place  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  affairs  and  questions  of  political  moment.  If 
the  popular  notion  of  the  history  and  character  of  eminent 
scientific  men  could  be  trusted,  we  might  write  a  brief  descrip- 
tion applicable  to  them  as  a  class.  Poverty  of  birth,  the  oppo- 
sition of  parents,  struggles  for  existence,  seclusion  from  the 
world,  accumulation  of  knowledge,  great  discoveries,  renown, 
poverty,  and  a  neglected  grave, — such  would  bo  the  table  of 
contents  descriptive  of  the  uves  of  all.  A  scientific  man  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  one  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society,  rejects  its  enticements,  and  is  indif- 
ferent to  its  scorn, — one  who  lives  out  of  the  area  of  the 
amenities  of  life,  too  wise  to  be  loved,  too  poor  to  be  respected. 
Can  he  be  thought  capable  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  who 
voluntarily  abandons  that  hope  of  wealth  which  maddens  the 
life  of  other  men,  and  follows  that  which  other  men  despise  ? 
Wo  know  a  man  of  science  who  spends  every  night  in  looking 
through  a  strange  combination  of  mirrors  and  lenses,  con- 
structed by  his  own  hands,  and  is  as  anxious  at  his  work  as  if 
all  mankind  had  an  irrepressible  longing  to  explore  the  stellar 
spaces,  and,  like  the  unfortunate,  were  oppressed  by  the  idea 
that  some  distant  place  might  be  found  where  they  could  shake 
off  care  and  be  happy.  Till  light  stealthily  creeps  from  the 
east,  and  covers  the  sky  with  an  impenetrable  luminosity,  the 
enthusiastic  observer  keeps  his  vigil  in  the  silence  of  the  awful 
heavens,  as  once  the  watchful  eye  rested  on  the  serene  summit 
of  Sinai  before  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  voice  of  God  was 
heard.  Another  is  seen  playing  with  simbeams,  turning  them 
through  prisms,  reflecting  them  from  mirrors,  watching  their 
courses,  measuring  the  angles  of  their  incidence  and  refraction, 
breaking  white  liffht  into  coloured  rays,  and  ensnaring  them 
in  the  network  of  geometry.  A  third  is  more  hazardously 
occupied  in  drawing  towards  him  the  active  agency  of  a  thunder- 
storm from  a  blaok»  suroharged  cloudy  or  extracting  the  same 
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potent  force  from  drops  of  water,  that  he  may  discover  the 
motive  energies  of  nature,  or  apply  them  to  some  doubtM  pur- 
pose which  he  considers  an  object  of  utility.  What  have  such 
men  to  do  with  the  engrossing  interests  of  commerce,  the  jea- 
loiisies  of  competition,  the  contentions  of  social  politioSi  or  the 
movements  of  the  national  will  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  discuss  the  compati- 
bility of  scientific  pursuits  and  an  active  interest  in,  and  per- 
formance of,  social  duties  and  commercial  engagements,  nor 
shall  wo  long  dwell  upon  the  question,  whether  iSie  possession 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  an  impediment  to  the  performance  of 
those  duties  and  services  which  the  state  has  a  right  to  demand 
of  every  citizen.  The  volume  before  us  proves  by  examples,  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  eminently  successful  in  the  prosecution  of 
science  without  neglecting  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  or  the 
claims  of  country.  Six  of  the  nine  celebrated  men  of  science 
whose  biographies  are  contained  in  this  volume,  were  French- 
men, living  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  Empire,-— servants 
of  the  state,  filling  efficiently  stations  of  public  trust,  and 
acting  with  more  man  average  ability  and  self-denial.  They 
were  men  who,  while  thev  pursued  the  most  occult  subjects  of 
scientific  research,  were,  for  good  or  evil,  foremost  in  the  poli- 
tical movements  of  their  age,  lovers  of  freedom  who  suffered 
with  their  country,  while  they  strove  to  protect  her  from 
anarchy  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  opposition  to  the  lawless 
impatience  and  wrong-doing  of  a  debased  populace.  A  brief 
relation  of  some  of  the  events  in  their  lives  will  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion,  and  appropriately  introduce  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  progress,  in  their  times,  of  at  least  one  of  the 
sciences  they  cultivated. 

Silvain  Bailly,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  Abb^  Laoaillei 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  best  known 
to  the  English  public  as  the  author  of  a  voluminous  history 
of  astronomy,  which,  in  spite  of  many  fancifiil  and  absurd 
hypotheses,  and  an  omnivorous  credulity,  frequently  allied  with 
religious  scepticism,  has  a  merit  sufficient  to  redeem  in  part  its 
follies.  His  ability  as  a  man  of  science  was  not  more  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  than  his  character  as  a  poh- 
tidan ;  but  as  in  one  capacity  be  was  loaded  with  honours,  so 
in  the  other  he  suffered  the  unmitigated  penalty  of  being  the 
favourite  of  a  fickle  populace.  It  is  a  painful  spectacle  to  see 
such  a  man  drawn  mto  the  vortex  of  a  sanguinary  revolu- 
tion, for  his  sympathies  were  with  honourable  and  benevolent 
acts,  and  his  ambition  was  confined  to  the  distinctions  he  won 
by  his  intelligence  and  learning.  When  offered  a  decoration 
and  title  of  nobility  by  the  goTemment  of  Louis  XYI.,  he 

p  2 
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made  this  proud  reply :  ''  I  thank  you,  but  he  who  has  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  the  three  principal  academies  of  France 
is  sufficiently  decorated, — sufficiently  noble  in  the  eyes  of 
rational  men  ;  a  cordon  or  a  title  could  add  nothing  to  him." 
This  man,  who  was  the  son  of  the  keeper  of  the  king's  pictures, 
valued  his  science  and  its  honours  more  than  the  titles  kings 
give ;  but  he  could  refuse  no  invitation,  whatever  its  danger, 
when  society  demanded  his  time.  When  Laplace,  Lavoisier, 
Coidomb,  and  other  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  great  hospital  of  Paris,  Bailly 
was  elected  secretary  to  the  commission ;  and  a  fitting  choice 
it  was,  for  he  had  a  cool  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  ready  pen. 
With  a  stem  and  indignant  energy  he  described  the  horrors 
of  that  lazaretto  and  slaughter-house,  and  by  his  successful 
struggle  with  the  abuses  he  witnessed,  proved  how  little  the 
benevolent  feelings  had  suffered  from  the  severe  exercise  of  the 
intellect  in  the  application  of  mathematical  science  to  astro- 
nomical phenomena.  In  the  great  hospital  of  Paris,  which 
would  have  been  pointed  to  as  the  evidence  of  the  civilization  of 
France,  the  diseased,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  were  lying  side 
by  side,  and  in  the  small-pox  ward,  six  men  or  eight  children 
were  packed  in  the  same  bed.  Operations  were  performed  in 
the  presence  of  men  who,  in  a  similar  condition,  were  only 
waitmff  the  flight  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  minutes  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  same  torture.  The  appeals  of  Bailly,  aided 
by  the  tacit  authoritv  of  the  men  of  science  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  at  last  lifted  the  arm  of  power,  overcame  the  resis- 
tance of  custom,  held  up  to  scorn  the  habitual  insensibility  to 
suffering,  and  established  a  decent  and  beneficent  order  in  an 
institution  which  had  before  rather  aggravated  than  relieved 
the  sufferings  of  the  diseased  poor. 

Li  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  Bailly  took  his  seat 
as  first  deputy  of  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  elected  president 
of  the  six  hundred  deputies  of  the  communes.  Not  many  days 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  for  two  years  filled  that  office  under  circumstances 
of  pressing  danger  and  difficulty.  Thus  was  he  brought  to 
witness  the  dark  deeds  of  Sans-culottism — that  mad  fury  of  an 
ignorant,  suffering  mob,  which  dragged  Foulon,  and  Berthier 
from  the  hall  of  the  H6tel-de- Ville  to  the  lamp-post,  and  with  a 
lawless  mockery  of  retribution  compressed  into  the  few  last  hours 
of  their  lives  the  agonies  they  had  often  inflicted  on  others  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  then  with  demoniacal  yells  and  laughter 
rushed  through  the  streets  of  fashionable  and  fastidious  Paris, 
to  expose  the  heads  of  their  victims.     Was  it  a  strange  thing 
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that^  when  the  virtuous  magistrate  had  become  the  jest  of 
Marat,  the  hated  of  the  popmace,  he  shoidd  be  robbed  of  his 
patrimony,  and  then  driven  to  the  bar  of  the  infamous  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  there  to  be  condenmed  to  death  by  the  will  of 
a  people  whom  he  had  preserved  from  famine,  and  in  all  thin^ 
served  faithfully.  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  examine  tne 
charges  brought  against  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  or  to  defend  his 
character  as  a  public  administrator,  but  we  may  affirm,  without 
controversy,  that  his  love  of  science  and  successful  pursuit  of  it, 
did  not  incapacitate  him  for  the  performance  of  public  duties, 
destroy  the  love  of  rational  liberty,  nor  diminish  nis  influence 
and  usefulness  during  a  period  of  great  national  excitement  and 
misfortune. 

Joseph  Fourier,  another  of  the  savans  of  France  eulogized  by 
Arago,  was  one  of  those  gifted  men  who,  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  have  achieved  for  themselves  that  noble  fortune 
— an  illustrious  name  in  science.  Though  bom  in  a  low  rank  of 
society,  an  orphan  when  eight  years  old,  and  indebted  for  his 
education  to  the  charity  of  a  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  he 
raised  himself  to  eminence  by  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
to  renown  among  men  of  science  by  his  researches  on  the 
theory  of  heat.  Had  he  spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  the 
laboratory,  his  scientific  labour  and  literary  taste  would  have 
satisfied  posterity  that  his  p^enius  had  not  lacked  the  encouraffe- 
ment  of  W^.  His  cfreer  as  one  of  the  professors  of  t^ 
newly  established  Polytechnic  School  had  scarcely  opened  with 
a  flattering  hope  of  that  scientific  glory  which  among  the  most 
intelligent  classes  of  France  is  coveted  as  the  greatest  good, 
when  ho  was  selected  by  Monge  as  one  of  the  philosophers  who 
were  to  accompany  General  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  form  an 
institute  by  which  he  had  resolved  to  ciAolize  the  country  he 
had  in  anticipation  conquered.  Though  Egypt  was  not  con- 
quered the  institute  was  formed,  and  Fourier  was  elected  its 
perpetual  secretary  ;  but  other  labours  were  also  assigned  him, 
ana  he  proved  himself  to  be  as  efficient  in  the  office  of  com- 
missioner at  the  Divan  of  Cairo,  as  useful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  treaties,  and  as  skilful  in  diplomatic  services,  as  he  waa 
eminent  for  his  application  of  pure  science  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  physical  problems.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  was 
appointed  Prefect  of  the  department  of  I'lsere,  and  while  his 
mind  was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  his  "  Th^orie  Math^- 
matiquo  de  la  Chaleur,"  a  work  of  great  originality  and 
genius,  he  was  also  constructing  roads,  draining  marshes,  and 
effectively  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  public  administration. 
Fourier  is  thus  exhibited  as  a  man  possessing  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  capacity  and  tact  which  are  the  qualifications  of  a 
public  officer,  and  in  none  of  his  labours  does  he  more  com- 
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pletely  justify  bis  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  science, 
than  in  tbe  direction  of  tbose  works  whicb  converted  a  pestilent 
tract  of  country  into  a  rich  pasture,  and  made  it  a  healthy  resi* 
denoe  for  an  industrious  people. 

Oamoty  one  of  the  judges  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  then  successively 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Director  of  the 
armies  of  the  Eepublic,  a  member  of  the  IS^ational  Convention, 
Minister  of  War,  and  Governor  of  Antwerp,  is  so  unmistakably 
identified  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  is  so  often  apparently 
associated  with  its  most  revolting  atrocities,  that  one  might 
hesitate  to  believe  it  possible  he  could  at  such  a  period,  and 
with  such  work  in  hand,  have  occupied  himself  in  the  pre- 
paration of  profound  physico-mathematical  papers.     But  his 
'^ Essay  on  Machines,"  his  ''Reflections  on  the  Metaphysics 
of   the  Infinitesimal   Calculus,"   and  his  publication  on  the 
'^  Q^ometry  of  Positions,"  give  indisputable  evidence  of  a  sci- 
entific mind  of  high  order.    That  he  also  possessed  habits  of 
business  and  eminent  administrative  powers,  might  be  now 
regarded  as  a  misfortime  by  those  who  are  interested  in  his 
posthumous  fame.     His  deience  by  Arago  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  era.     But  while 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  he  did  not  find 
scientific  research  incompatible  with  the  duties  enforced  by  the 
acknowledged  claim  of  nis  country  on  his  time  and  talents,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  his  administration  will  be  defended  from 
many  of  the  accusations  mado  against  it,  if  it  can  bo  proved 
that  he  acted  up  to  the  noble  and  magnanimous  creed  he  pro- 
fessed when  in  exile :  "  Universal  toleration  "  he  said,  "  is  the 
dogma  which  I  decidedly  profess.     I  abhor  fanaticism,  and  I 
believe  that  the  fanaticism  of  irreligion,  brought  into  fashion 
by  such  men  as  Marat  and  Pere  Duchesne,  is  the  most  fatal  of 
all.     We  must  not  kill  men  to  force  them  to  believe ;  we  must 
not  kill  them  to  prevent  their  believing ;  let  us  compassionate 
the  weaknesses  of  others,  since  every  one  has  his  own,  and  let 
us  allow  prejudices  to  wear  away  by  time  when  we  cannot 
obviate  them  by  reason." 

Malus  did  not  occupy  any  prominent  place  as  a  politician, 
nor  hold  an  office  demanding  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  most  appreciated  by  men  of  business.  In  the  School 
of  Engineers  at  Mezidres,  he  received  his  education ;  but  the 
disorderly  acts  of  the  scholars  caused  the  suppression  of  the 
establishment,  and  Malus,  disappointed  of  his  commission,  joined 
the  army  as  a  volunteer.  While  working  at  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk,  ho  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Lepero,  the 
engineer,  and  through  the  interest  of  that  gentleman,  was 
received  into  the  Palyteohnic,  where  he  passed  his  examinatJODB 
with  honour,  and  obtained  his  conuniasion  as  a  sub-lieutenant  of 
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engineers.  Boon  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  he  embarked  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  while 
there,  had  his  full  share  of  labour  and  suffering.  When 
encamped  at  Cathieh,  he  composed  a  "  Memoir  on  Light,"  the 
science  he  at  a  later  period  so  greatly  enriched,  and  we  are 
curious  to  know  how  such  an  occupation  of  mind  could  be  made 
consistent  with  his  duties  as  a  commanding  officer  in  an  enemy's 
coimtry. 

"There  has  recently  been  found  among  the  family  papers"  says 
Arago,  '*a  small  bound  book,  in  which  Malus,  when  captain  of 
engineers,  and  employed  in  the  army  of  the  East,  traced  day  by  day 
an  abridged  narrative  of  all  the  events  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eye-witness,  or  in  which  he  had  taken  a  direct  part.  These  memo- 
randa, which  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  in  which 
our  fellow-labourer  figures  chiefly  as  a  military  man,  seem  to  me 
to  deserve  a  detailed  analysis.  I  have  resolved  to  lay  it  before 
you,  were  it  only  to  prove  once  more,  that  profound  knowledge  and 
a  scientific  genius  did  not  weaken  either  the  zeal,  the  constancy, 
the  courage,  or  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  ought  to  distinguish 
an  officer  of  the  highest  military  qualities." 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  first,  a  ''  Treatise  on  Analytical  Optics/'  and  then  a 
"Memoir  on  the  Refractive  Power  of  Opaque  Bodies;"  but 
these  were  unimportant  contributions  compared  with  the  dis- 
covery of  Polarization  by  Reflection,  an  observation  and  research 
which  will  rank  with  the  most  valued  philosophical  investigations 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Augustine  Fresnel  is  another  illustrious  example  of  the 
combination  of  scientific  genius  with  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  for  he  was  a 
man  who  contributed  largely  to  the  true  glory  of  his  country 
by  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  while  he 
conscientiously  performed  with  scrupulous  exactness,  the  most 
trivial  cngagementa  of  an  inferior  public  appointment.  When 
eight  years  of  age  he  could  not  read,  and  his  "memory 
rerased  almost  absolutely  to  retain  words  from  the  moment  they 
were  detatched  from  a  clear  argument  and  displaced  in  arrange- 
ment." After  completing  his  education  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  inginieur  ordinaire  in  the  Fonts 
(t  Chaussies,  and  was  stationed  at  Vendue,  "To  level  small 
portions  of  road;  to  seek,  in  the  countries  placed  under  his 
superintendence,  for  beds  of  flint;  to  preside  over  the  extraction 
of  the  materials ;  to  see  to  their  deposition  on  the  road,  or  on  the 
wheel- ruts ;  to  execute  here  and  there  a  bridge  over  the  irri- 
gation drains ;  to  re-establish  some  metres  of  bank  which  the 
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torrent  had  carried  away  in  its  progress ;  to  exercise  principally 
an  active  surveillance  over  the  contractors ;  to  verify  their 
accounts,  to  estimate  scrupulously  their  works ; — such  were  the 
duties,  very  useful,  though  not  very  lofty,  not  very  scientific, 
which  Fresnel  had  to  fulfil  during  from  eight  to  nine  years  in 
Vendue,  in  Drome,  and  in  Ille  et  Vilaine."  When  iN^apoleon 
landed  at  Cannes  in  1815,  Fresnel,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
joined  the  Koyalist  forces;  but  his  feeble  health  was  broken 
down  by  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  and  he  returned  to  his 
residence  at  Nyons,  amid  the  sneers  and  derisive  shouts  of  the 
people.  A  few  days  later  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  the 
imperial  government,  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
poUce.  Having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  he  commenced 
that  brilliant  c£ireer  of  research  which  yielded  one  discovery 
after  another  in  rapid  succession,  enlarging  and  systematizing 
the  science  of  optics  by  the  addition  of  new  facts  and  correct 
data,  and  thus  making  his  name  famous  in  every  country  where 
knowledge  is  sought,  and  intellectual  pursidts  are  honoured* 

Laplace  is  another  of  the  six  eminent  French  savaiis  whose 
Elogcs  are  contained  in  this  volume,  and  if  we  are  unable  to 
bring  him  prominently  forward  as  an  instance  of  the  union  of 
business  habits  with  eminent  scientific  talents,  or  even  if  we 
should  find  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  dogma  we  have 
proved  by  other  illustrious  examples,  and  as  ]!^apoleon  said, 
**  carried  into  the  art  of  government  the  principles  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,"  we  need  not  regret  the  fact.  Mankind 
could  well  afibrd  to  give  an  almost  imbroken  leisure,  and  a 
freedom  from  the  toils  of  material  existence,  to  the  author  of  the 
"  M^canique  Celeste,"  the  "  Exposition  du  Syst^me  du  Monde," 
and  the  "  Th^orie  Analytique  des  Probabilites," — works  which  a  ^ 
nation  desired  to  reprint  as  the  noblest  monument  it  could  produce 
in  memory  of  its  most  profound  philosopher  and  of  its  own  glory. 
He  surely  might  be  excused  from  interference  in  the  strife  of 
parties,  and  the  turmoil  of  revolutions,  who  was  engaged  in  tlie 

f  reduction  of  works  which  will  be  an  everlasting  nonour  to 
ranee,  and  give  her  a  place,  higher  than  she  deserved,  among 
civilized  nations,  when  the  name  of  her  idolized  emperor  fades 
from  the  page  of  historv  like  the  muster-rolls  of  the  hundred 
thousand  neroes  who  fell  in  the  vain  hope  of  accomplishing  his 
ambitious  projects.     But  even  Laplace  could  not  be  ezeused 
from  the  cares  of  state  when  it  was  thought  that  the  prestige 
of  his  name  or  his  administrative  ability  could  serve  his  country ; 
V  ♦'-  ^^^'s  honour  it  is  recorded  that  his  first  act,  on  the  evening 
^^.^^fjjntment  to  office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  to 
01  imnKir  »   **V/^«rp  thousand  francs  for  the  widow  of  the 

with  honooTi  and  obtains 
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Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  with  an  order  that  it  should  be 
paid  half-yearly,  in  advance.  But  while  we  thus  do  honour  to 
the  motive  and  the  act  of  the  greatest  geometer,  and  the 
greatest  military  commander,  France  has  produced,  let  us  not 
forget  the  still  more  noble  generosity  of  M.  Cousin,  also  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  municipal  counciQor, 
who  had  previously  obtained  for  the  impoverished  widow  the 
allowance  granted  to  the  poor,  and  every  week  personally 
received  the  provisions  allotted  for  her  support,  and  carried 
them  to  her  lodgings.  Well  might  Arago  say,  "such  noble 
actions  are  certainly  worth  good  papers."  The  mghest  scientific 
attainments,  whatever  the  world  may  say,  are  not  drags  upon 
the  benevolent  feelings,  and  in  no  degree  hinder  the  exercise  of 
the  warmest  affections  of  the  heart,  but  inasmuch  as  the  purity 
and  activity  of  the  moral  powers  are  more  excellent  than  the 
capacitv  and  refinement  of  the  intellect,  so  much  more  is  the 
benevolent  action  of  M.  Cousin  better  than  the  best  scientific 
paper.  We  can  say  but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  La- 
place performed  his  duties  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  we 
cannot  forget  the  words  he  uttered  in  his  last  moments,  for 
they  contain  a  truth  which,  from  his  lips,  if  properly  under- 
stood, would  be  of  more  worth  to  mankind  than  all  he  could 
have  done  as  an  active  rartisan  of  the  Revolution,  or  as  the 
minister  of  a  nation :  "  What  we  know  is  little ;  what  we  are 
ignorant  of  is  immense." 

The  lives  of  the  three  English  philosophers,  whose  Memoirs 
are  contained  in  this  volume,  are  still  more  pleasing  examples — 
from  the  absence  of  the  military  spirit  —  of  the  pursuit  of 
science  without  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  the  domestic 
affections  and  social  virtues,  or  to  the  performance  of  public 
duties. 

William  Herschel  was  one  of  the  ten  children  of  a  musician 
liWng  in  Hanover,  and  was  educated  by  his  father  for  the  same 

Srofession.  By  his  eldest  brother,  Jacob,  band-master  in  a 
[anoverian  regiment,  he  was  brought  to  England.  After 
suffering  many  disappointments  and  privations,  he  was  appointed, 
by  Lord  Durham,  band-master  of  an  English  regiment, 
quartered,  it  is  said,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  His  talent  as 
a  musician  advanced  his  circumstances  in  life,  and  like  many 
another  poor  youth,  he  probably  seemed  to  himself  richer  in  the 
advent  of  his  fortune  than  when  he  had  realized  it.  No  longer 
harassed  by  unprovided  daily  wants,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  nis 
increasing  income  and  leisure  to  the  study  of  languages,  and 
the  elements  of  science.  A  telescope  at  last  came  into  his  hands, 
and  although  he  held  the  situation  of  orffanist  at  the  Octagon 
Chapel  in  Bath,  and  his  time  was  muw  occupied  in  private 
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teaching,  and  in  public  performances  in  concert  and  ball-rooms, 
he  found  time  to  use  it,  and  the  heayens  were  unsealed  to  him. 
In  restless  anxiety  he  sought  for  a  larger  instrument,  and  when 
his  purse  failed  to  meet  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  optician, 
his  poverty  became  his  blessing,  and  his  mechanical  skill  and 
optical  knowledge  supplied  that  which  he  could  not  purchase. 
A  few  years  after  this,  WiUiam  Herschel  was  exploring  the 
heavens  with  a  five-feet  Newtonian  telescope  of  his  own  con- 
struction. The  time  at  last  c^pie,  when  by  the  patronage  and 
pecuniary  assistance  of  the  king,  he  was  able  to  abandon  music 
as  a  profession,  and  to  devote  his  study  to  astronomy,  and  then 
he  rivalled  the  fame  of  Tycho  himself  as  an  observer ;  but  his 
history,  whether  under  the  shade  of  misfortune,  or  in  the  full 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  gives  no  instance  of  the  incompatibility 
of  an  ardent  pursuit  of  science  and  the  ordinary  engagements 
of  life.  Both,  when  he  obtained  the  means  of  existence  by  his 
skill  as  a  musician,  and  when  by  royal  bounty  he  was  freed 
from  distracting  labour  and  anxious  thought,  science  occupied 
the  principal  place  in  his  mind  without  causing  a  weak  or 
inefficient  performance  of  the  common  duties  of  life. 

Of  James  Watt  we  need  not  speak,  for  his  fame  is  founded 
on  the  "eminently  practical  and  useful  application  of  his  scientific 
studies. 

Thomas  Young,  the  only  other  English  philosopher  whose 
biography  has  a  place  in  this  volume,  was  in  his  youth  master 
of  seven  languages,  and  in  after  life  he  acquainted  himself  with 
the  literatures  of  the  nations  who  used  them.  He  was  a  musician, 
and  played  many  instruments;  he  possessed  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  art ;  he  was  a  mathematician,  a  man  of  science,  and  an 
interpreter  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  he  was  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  a  successful  investigator  of  optical 
phenomena,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  Yet  this  man,  whose 
name  is  imperishably  associated  with  optical  science,  b^  the 
discovery  of  Interference,  was  a  physician,  taking  a  place  m  the 
most  courtly  society,  and  fully  enjoying  the  pleasures,  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  life. 

Such  wore  the  men  whose  biographies  have  been  written 
by  Arago,  as  Elogcs  for  the  Frencn  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  they  were  members.  They  were  so  eminent  in  their 
several  departments,  and  were  the  authors  of  so  many  discoveries, 
that  if  we  were  to  detail  and  explain  the  results  of  their 
researches,  we  coidd  not  fail  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  progress, 
during  their  lives,  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  optics,  in 
one  of  which  all  of  them,  except  Camot,  Fourier,  and  Watt, 
wore  principally  engaged.  We  are  conscious  how  inefliciently 
this  would  be  done  m  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  our  review 
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of  Arago's  "  Biographies/'  but  to  form  any  opinion,  approaoh- 
ing  to  correctness,  of  their  services  to  science,  such  an  mstorioal 
outline  is  necessary.  We  select  the  science  of  astronomy  as  an 
example. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Principia," 
nothing  was  done  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  to 
extend  the  application  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  to  unin- 
vestigated astronomical  phenomena.  The  style  of  the  book  was 
too  unique,  and  its  demand  for  educated  and  thoughtful  readers 
too  imperative,  to  admit  of  its  circulation  among  the  most 
intelligent  unscholastic  readers;  and  those  English  mathema- 
ticians who  were  able  to  understand  it,  perceived  that  the 
author  had  nearly  exhausted  his  method  of  research.  The 
"Principia"  was  published  in  1687,  and  the  philosophy  it 
announced  was  at  onco  accepted  by  all  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravitation  was  taught  by  James  Ghregory  at  St.  Andrew's,  by 
Samuel  Clarke  at  Cambridge,  and  by  I)r.  Eeil  at  Oxford,  and 
yet  while  Britain  enjoyed  a  light  which  other  European  nations 
refused  to  receive,  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  use  it  for  the 
explanation  of  the  celestial  phenomena  not  investigated  by 
Newton  himself.  '*If  Cote  had  lived,"  said  Sir  Isaac,  "we 
shoidd  have  known  something,"  but  we  doubt  whether  there 
would  have  been  much  less  reason  to  deplore  the  stagnation  of 
mathematical  science  in  England  in  the  age  when  the  French 
and  German  philosophers  were  distinguishing  themselves  in 

f)ure  analytics,  if  the  author  of  "  Harmonia  Mensurarum  "  had 
ived  to  the  full  term  of  human  existence.  There  was  no  want 
of  power  among  the  mathematicians,  as  the  works  of  Gregory, 
Saimderson,  Brook  Taylor,  Emerson,  M*Laurin,  Simpson,  and 
others  prove,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  pure 
analytics,  and  in  their  admiration  of  the  mighty  scheme  of 
celestial  mechanics  taught  in  the  "  Principia,"  weakness  seemed 
to  them  preferable  to  temerity, — ^they  feared  *the  fate  of  the 
adventurous  god  who  dared  to  moimt  the  chariot  of  Apollo. 
The  imscemly  dispute  between  the  English  and  Continental 
mathematicians  upon  the  rival  claims  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz 
to  the  right  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
fluxions  and  the  diflferential  calculus,  had  so  completely  isolated 
our  philosophers  from  their  brethren,  that  while  in  France  and 
Germany  the  power  and  applications  of  the  calculus  were  daily 
increased,  the  English  adhered  strictly — ^perhaps  with  the 
national  pertinacity — to  Newton's  method  and  notation,  and 
practicalljr  assumed  the  impossibility  of  doing  better  or  more 
than  their  great  master.  Thus,  wnile  our  countrymen  were 
boasting  of  the  laurels  won  by  a  iiative  conqueror,  the  bold 
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intellect  of  other  nations  was  extending  the  means  of  scientific 
research,  and  preparing  for  new  explorations  in  the  dominion 
of  Almighty  creative  power. 

On  the  Continent,  science  was  in  a  totally  different  state. 
The  minds  of  men  were  there  pre-occupied  with  the  ^peculations 
of  Descartes, — they  were  like  children  ashamed  of  their  infant 
toys,  and  a&aid  of  more  manly  games.  Another  generation 
was  necessary  for  the  unprejudiced  investigation  of  a  theory 
antagonistic  to  their  preconceived  opinions  and  adopted  hypo- 
theses. The  Newtonian  philosophy  was  unanimously  condemned 
and  banished  by  Huygens,  Leibnitz,  and  John  Bernoulli ;  by 
Cassini,  Maraldi,  and  the  other  eminent  mathematicians,  who, 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  prepared  the 
very  instrument  of  research,  and  method  of  investigation,  which 
at  a  later  period  gave  it  an  imcontestable  authority,  and  demon- 
strated, not  only  its  sufficiency  for  the  explanation  of  every 
celestial  phenomenon,  but  its  power  to  discover  the  existenoe  of 
motions  which  observation  had  not  revealed.  Maupertius  was 
the  first  French  philosopher,  who,  after  an  examination  of  the 
claims  of  the  contending  theories  of  Descartes  and  Newton, 
declared  himself  a  disciple  of  the  latter.  This  he  did  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Academy  in  1732.  But  the  popular  accep- 
tance of  the  theory  of  gravitation  in  France  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  authority  of  Voltaire,  who  explained  its  principles  in  a 
lively  es^y  which  found  many  readers  among  the  educated 
unscientinc  classes. 

In  1745,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Newton,  and  fifty- 
eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Principia,"  Euler  re- 
commenced the  study  of  physical  astronomy  by  an  analytical 
investigation  of  the  perturbations  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  his  first  lunar  tables.  This  date  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  gives  the  honour  of 
solving  the  problem  of  three  bodies  to  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  was  most  worthy,  whether  we  judge  him  by  the  origi- 
nality of  his  genius,  or  by  his  peaceiul  devotion  of  spirit^  to 
receive  the  mantle  and  be  the  immediate  successor  of  Newton. 
The  question  which  Leonard  Euler,  the  pupil  be  it  remembered 
of  James  Bernoulli,  proposed  to  himself,  was  one  which  the 
discoverer  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  had  not  discussed — which 
his  geometry  could  not  solve.  Newton  had  demonstrated  the 
mutual  attraction  of  two  bodies.  He  had  proved,  by  a  sublime 
geometry  of  his  own,  that  a  body  projected  in  space  within  the 
attraction  of  a  central  force,  revolves  in  a  closed  curve,  and  that 
the  form  of  orbit  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  body 
in  relation  to  the  force  and  the  velocity  of  projection,  and  that 
the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  orbit  is  (»dculable.     He  who 
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annomiced  that  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  particle,  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  directly  as  the  mass,  was  not 
imorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  mutual  attraction  between  the 
planetary  bodies;  nor  did  ho  fail  to  calculate  the  influence 
of  subordinate  attractive  forces  in  disturbing  the  action  of 
the  solar  force  on  planetary  motions,  or  the  perturbing  power 
of  the  sun  upon  the  orbits  of  the  satellites.  He  clearly  per- 
ceived that  planetary  attractions  woidd  account  for  the  other- 
wise inexplicable  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
some  of  the  perturbations  of  that  body  he  calculated.  But  he 
stood  in  need  of  a  more  searching  instrument  of  analysis  than  his 
own  geometry  supplied,  to  calculate  the  amount  of  disturbance 
produced  by  the  planets  upon  each  other.  It  was  Euler  who 
commenced  that  profound  investigation  which  involved  the 
existence  of  three  or  more  forces,  and  which  will  not  be  com- 
plete till  every  phenomenon  is  explained,  and  a  perpetuity  of 
mutations  is  revealed  in  every  celestial  phenomenon  as  the  con- 
sequence of  an  invariable  law. 

while  the  intelligent  classes  in  France  adopted  the  New- 
tonian theory  upon  the  dictum  of  the  philosopher  of  Ferney, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  probably  more  influenced  by  the 
researches  of  Euler  than  by  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  in  proposing, 
as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  for  1748,  the  discussion  of  the 
irregularities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
whether  the  theory  of  gravitation  could  account  for  the  irregu- 
larities in  their  motions.  The  perturbations  in  these  two 
important  members  of  the  solar  systom  were  justly  considered 
necessarily  greater  than  the  irregxdarities  of  other  planetary 
bodies,  excepting  the  moon.  In  the  motions  of  the  smaller 
planets  there  are  perturbations  which  observation  failed  to 
detect  till  their  existence  had  been  discovered  by  calculation ; 
but  the  irregularities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  had  been  long  known. 
In  1625,  Kepler  pointed  out  a  want  of  coincidence  between  the 
observed  and  calculated  places  of  these  planets,  the  mean 
motion  of  Jupiter  being  by  the  tables  too  slow,  and  of  Saturn 
too  quick.  Halley  estimated  the  acceleration  of  Jupiter  at 
3^  49'  in  a  period  of  2,000  years,  and  the  retardation  of  Saturn 
at  9*^  16'  in  the  same  period,  and  attributed  these  effects  to  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  planets.  The  selection  of  these  two 
bodies  for  examination  by  analytical  processes  was  therefore 
judicious,  as  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  coidd  not 
by  any  other  problem  be  more  fairly  tested  than  by  its  ability  to 
explain  the  irregularities  of  their  motions. 

Clairaut  and  JD'Alembert,  the  two  most  profound  geometers 
of  Francoy  became  competitors  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy, 
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and  delivered  their  memoirs  to  the  secretary  before  the  appointed 
time,  fearing  their  researches  might  be  anticipated  by  Euler. 
It  happened  according  to  their  fears,  in  spite  of  tiieir  precautions, 
and  Euler's  essay  was  crowned.  By  each  of  the  three  geometers, 
the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  was  solved  by  the  innnitesimal 
analysis ;  but  they  all  £Edled  to  explain  the  irregularities  in  the 
two  superior  planets,  and  Euler  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
they  were  not  caused  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  planets. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  this  profound  mathematician  exhibited 
with  clearness  the  analytical  theory  of  planetary  perturbations, 
and  discovered  periodical  inequahties  in  the  motions  of  both 
bodies. 

After  Clairaut  had  explained  the  motion  of  the  moon's  apogee 
by  a  correct  computation  of  the  lunar  perturbations,  there  was 
a  greater  confidence  in  the  applicability  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation  to  the  resolution  of  celestial  phenomena ;  and  the 
Academy^  undismayed  by  previous  failure,  proposed  the  theory  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  for  the  year  1752. 
Emer  was  again  the  successful  competitor ;  but  he  coidd  not  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  the  observed  inequalities  of  motion.  He  found 
secular  equations  in  the  mean  motions  of  both  planets,  but  they 
were  equal  and  additive.  Four  years  later,  he  presented  to  the 
Academy  another  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  distinguished  by 
depth  of  thought,  vivid  perception,  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  and 
of  indisputable  value  to  science ;  but  the  author  failed  to  connect 
the  observed  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  with  their  mutual  attraction.  In  1763,  the  subject  at* 
traoted  the  attention  of  Lagrange,  and  he  presented  a  memoir 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin.  Applying  a  new  solu* 
tion  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies  to  the  theory  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  he  obtained  a  secular  equation  of  14'^  221  subtrac- 
tive  from  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn,  and  one  of  2^  740 
additive  for  Jupiter.  This  was  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
result  of  observation  than  had  been  before  obtained;  and 
though  it  did  not  prove  that  the  observed  irregularities  were 
caused  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  bodies,  it  made  men 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Euler,  that  gravitation  oould 
not,  in  this  instance,  explain  the  differenoo  between  calcidation 
and  measurement.  Euler  had  obtained  one  result,  Lagrange 
another,  and  Laplace  was  now  induced  to  enter  upon  the 
investigation,  but  probably  with  no  higher  view  than  that  of  a 
man  who  solves  a  question  his  own  way,  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
two  calculators  who  have  given  different  answers  to  the  same 

i)robleqi.     But,  unambitious  as  the  object  may  have  been  which 
ed  him  to  commence  this  investigation,  it  resulted  in  the 
disooveiy  of  one  of  those  important  g^ierio  trutha  with  which 
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the  illustrious  geometer  on  several  occasions  enriched  science. 
The  fact  annoiuicod  was  that,  from  the  earliest  historic  age, 
there  had  been  no  sensible  alteration  in  the  mean  motions  of 
any  of  the  planets. 

When  a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  selection  of  the  subject  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
passed  away,  the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  inequalities 
in  the  motion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  was  unsolved.  The 
perturbations  of  the  planets  had  been  rigorously  calculated, 
the  theory  of  gravitation  had  been  triumphantly  established, 
and  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  had  been  demonstrated ; 
but  it  was  still  unknown  why  the  calculated  places  of  the  two 
superior  planets  differed  from  the  observed.  It  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  that  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  had  been  always 
accelerated,  and  that  of  Saturn  as  constantly  retarded;  but, 
about  this  time,  Lambert  discovered  astronomical  records  which 
proved  that  opposite  effects  had  been  observed, — that  the 
motion  of  Jupitor  was  once  retarded,  and  of  Saturn  accelerated. 
This  historic  evidence  of  the  periodicity  of  the  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  these  bodies  re-assured  the  investigators,  for 
while  it  banished  the  idea  of  the  possible  indefinite  increase  of 
the  disturbance — a  certain  cause  of  ultimate  disunion — ^it  con- 
vinced them  of  the  existence  of  a  compensating  force  and 
restitution  of  conditions.  Examination  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  this  important  fact,  and  Lagrange  discovered  "that 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  principal  plemets  cannot  produce 
any  sensible  alteration  in  their  mean  motions,'* — any  inequality 
of  a  secular  character.  This  limited  the  inquiry  to  the  existence 
of  a  periodic  inequality  of  long  duration.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  problem  when  Laplaco  again  attacked  it,  and  closed  an 
impoi:tant  investigation  which  had  indirectly  added  much  to 
the  progress  of  physical  astronomy,  by  a  solution  of  every 
difficidty.  The  irregularities  of  the  two  planets,  which  formerly 
appeared  inexplicable  by  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  then 
became,  as  the  astronomer  himself  said,  one  of  its  most  striking 
proofs.  The  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  explain,  and  the  relations  which  establish 
the  periodicity  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of 
Arago:— 

"  Mathematical  analysis  has  not  served  to  represent  in  finite  terms 
the  values  of  the  derangements  which  each  planet  experiences  in  its 
movement  from  the  action  of  all  the  other  planets.  In  the  present 
state  of  science,  this  value  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  indefinite 
series  of  terms,  diminishing  rapidly  in  magnitude.  In  calculation, 
it  is  usual  to  neglect  such  of  those  terms  as  correspond,  in  the  order 
of  magnitude^  to  quantities  beneath  the  orrora  of  observation.    But 
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there  are  cases  in  which  the  order  of  the  term  in  the  series  does  not 
decide  whether  it  be  small  or  great.  Certain  numerical  relations 
between  the  primitive  elements  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed 
planets  may  impart  sensible  values  to  terms  which  usually  admit  of 
being  neglected.  This  case  occurs  in  the  perturbations  of  Saturn 
produced  by  Jupiter,  and  in  those  of  Jupiter  produced  by  Saturn: 
There  exists,  between  the  mean  motions  of  these  two  great  planets, 
a  simple  relation  of  commensurability — five  times  the  mean  motion 
of  Saturn  being,  in  fact,  very  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  mean  motion 
of  Jupiter.  It  happens,  in  consequence,  that  certain  terms,  which 
would  otherwise  be  very  small,  acquire  from  this  circumstance 
considerable  values.  Hence  arise,  in  the  movements  of  these  two 
planets,  inequalities  of  long  duration,  which  require  more  than  900 
years  for  their  complete  development,  and  which  represent,  with 
marvellous  accuracy,  all  the  irregularities  disclosed  by  observation. 

*^  Is  it  not  astonishing  to  find  in  the  commensurability  of  the  mean 
motions  of  two  planets^  a  cause  of  perturbation  of  so  influential  a 
nature?  to  discover  that  the  defimtive  solution  of  an  immense 
difficulty — ^which  baffled  the  genius  of  Euler,  and  which  even  led 
persons  to  doubt  whether  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  capable  of 
accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens — should  depend 
upon  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  five  times  the  mean  motion  of 
Saturn  being  equal  to  twice  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter?  The 
beauty  of  the  conception  and  the  ultimate  result  are  here  equally 

?thy  of  admiration." 

While  a  few  men  among  the  most  intelligent  of  their  species 
were  expending  their  intellectual  strength  in  the  examination 
of  an  irregularity  of  motion  in  the  celestial  mechanics,  the 
worlds  rolled  on  m  their  courses,  constant  even  in^their  irregu- 
larities, neither  weakened  by  age  nor  retarded  by  wear.  But 
of  the  ambitious  mortals  who  had  been  prying  into  the  origin 
and  probable  duration  of  the  motions  of  the  mighty  orbs,  and 
constructing  formtdae  and  tables  for  the  determination  of  their 
places  in  times  past  and  present,  nearhr  all  had  finished  their 
course  and  slept  with  their  fathers.  Clairaut  had  been  dead 
nearly  twenty  years  when  Laplace  published  his  last  paper 
on  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  Eider  and 
D'Alembert  died  the  year  before.  Another  race  of  thinkers 
had  risen  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  illustrious  dead ;  youth  in 
its  vigour  had  supplanted  imbecile  age,  and  Herschel,  telescope 
in  hand,  beckoned  forward  by  science,  had  commenced  tluit 
grand  celestial  survey  which  has  made  his  name  so  famous 
among  living  men,  and  will  transmit  it  with  his  researches  to 
future  times. 

The  discovery  of  so  many  perturbations  from  mutual  attrac- 
tions, necessarily  suggested  a  suspicion  whether  the  stability  of 
the  solar  system  might  not  be  ultimately  enduigered  by  them* 
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Newton,   peroeiviug    the    numerous   irregularities   of   motion 
consequent  to   universal    gravitation  —  the  increase  of   one 
velocity  and  the  diminution  of  another,  the  change  of  distances, 
orbits,  and  inclinations — might  well  doubt  the  stability  of  a 
system  under  the  influence  of  such  an  apparent  complication  of 
forces,  and  feel  the  necessity  of    an   Almighty   hand  to   re- 
arrange or  restore  order.     What  was  there  to  assure  the  mind 
that  the  moon  would  not  at  some  future  time  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  that  one  planet  would  not  rush  in  giddy  whirl  into  some 
new  and  imconceived  orbit,  while  its  neighbour,  leaving  its 
accustomed  path,  dropped  to  the  sun.     These  were  the  doubts 
suggested  by  the  possibility  of  disorder  from  the  existence  of 
apparently  antagonistic  forces.      Periodic  variations  complete 
in   given   cycles   were  known ;    but  there  were  also  secular 
inequalities  or,  in  other  words,  disturbances  which  continued  to 
increase  for  ages,  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  times  of 
revolution.     Lagrange  did  much  to  remove  the  anticipation  of 
the  future  total  dismemberment  and  overthrow  of  the  system, 
when  he  proved  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  to  be  constant, 
and  the  compensation  of  inequalities  in  limited  periods,  so  that 
while  a  multitude  of  changes  are  eflfectcd,  the  preservation  of 
the  mean  distance  is  sure.     Though  we  are  creatures  of  time, 
and  every  year  more  sensible  of  the  fleeting  character  of  our 
terrestrial  existence,  —  though  we  are  surrounded  by  objects 
mutable  in  condition  and  form,  and  are  conscious  that  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  cease  to  have  an  interest  in  anything  that  is  done 
under  the   sun, — our  minds  cling  gratefully  to  the  assurance 
that,  in  the  physical  condition  of    the  solar  system  at  least, 
there  is  strength  and  perpetuity.     We  are  not  the  inhabitants 
of  an  abandoned  world  !     The  continuance  of  its  conditions  are 
guaranteed  by  mutual  attractions  which,  imder  other  arrange- 
ments, might  have  broken  up  the  combination.     The  planetarj*^ 
year  is  fixed,  and  the  permanence  of  physical  conditions  is  sure. 
Nature   reiterates    the    Divine    promise,    **  while    the    earth 
remaineth,  seed-time   and   harvest,  and   cold   and   heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease." 

When  Laplace  read,  from  the  symbols  he  used,  the  history  of 
the  solar  system,  and  prophesied  its  future,  a  serious  unin- 
structed  mind  might  have  doubted  whether  he  was  not  presump- 
tuously approaching  too  near  the  verge  which  separates  human 
knowledge  from  the  secret  things  of  God.  But  of  the  know- 
ledge of  "  things  seen  and  temporal "  it  has  never  been  said 
"  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  but  no  farther."  The  glory  of  the 
Creator  in  the  universe  was  partially  unveiled  when  the  himian 
intellect  discovered  that  the  stability  of  the  system  docs  not 
depend  upon  those  simple  mechanical  arrangements  which  a 
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mathematiciritt  would  have  suggeBted  as  the  most  probable 
means  of  balancing  forces,  governing  velocities,  and  providing 
an  equipoise  for  weights.  The  unbroken  constancy  and 
permanence  of  the  motions  do  not  result  from  the  simplest 
possible  arrangement  of  the  bodies,  such  as  that  siiggestea  by 
Aristotle,  who  imagined  them  moving  in  concentric  circular 
orbits  on  the  same  plane.  The  existing  arrangement  is  one 
human  research  could  not  have  discovered.  The  combinations 
which  give  stability  to  the  solar  system,  establish  the  pliysical 
conditions  of  the  several  bodies,  and,  in  our  world,  regulate 
the  diffusion  of  light,  the  range  of  temperature,  climate, 
seasons,  and  the  distribution  of  land  and  water. 

It  was  a  bold,  but  not  unauthorized  assertion  of  the  ffreat 
geometer  that  whatever  might  l>e  the  relative  masses  ol  the 
planets,  their  eccentricities  and  inclinations,  if  small,  would 
always  remain  small,  supposing  them  to  revolve  round  the  nun 
in  the  same  direction.  The  immense  mass  of  the  C(Mitral  body 
controls  every  motion,  and  preserves  order  amongst  the  attendant 
worlds,  in  spite  of  all  elements  of  disturbance.  The  force  of 
gravitation  acting  between  the  lesser  bodies  produces  irrejifii- 
larities,  but   the   sun  limits   and   controls   them.       One   luw 

?;ovems  the  whole  system,  and  the  apimront  strugp:les  to  esen|)e 
rom  it  are  the  eifectn  of  its  operation  in  other  directions.  Wo 
Serceive  no  evidence  of  decay, — no  element  of  p<^iinancnt 
istubance.  The  elliptical  oririt*  of  the  planetary  Iwlies 
change  in  form,  and  their  planer  os<»illate,  but  the  nuijor  axes 
are  subject  to  only  small  periodic  variations.  It  is  a  pliilo«*ophy 
as  consistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  as  it  is  homMirablc  to 
the  intelligence  of  man.  which  teaches  that  the  motion  c»f  the 
Bun  and  planets  in  the  same  direction,  the  slight  eccentricities 
and  inclmations  of  the  jjlanetary  orbits,  and  the  breaking  up, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  vast  combination  of  world**  into 
secondary  svstems,  consisting  of  planets  and  satellites,  exclude 
the  possibility  of  new  physical  conditions  arising  from  a 
derangement  of  the  system.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
changes  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part,  they  will  result  t'roni  external 
agencies,  or  the  direct  exercise  of  the  Almighty  power. 

We  may  close  these  remarks  in  the  words  Fourier  used  in  his 
Memoir  ot  Laplace  :  — 

**  Nature  keeps  in  reserve  conservative  furcoji  wliicli  are  aUajs 
present,  and  act  the  instant  the  di^itubAnce  commences,  and  with  a 
lorce  increasini;  with  the  necessity  of  calling  in  their  oasis tanet. 
This  preservative  power  is  found  in  everv  part  of  the  universe.  The 
form  of  the  great  planetary  orbits  and  their  inclinations  vary  in  the 
course  of  ages,  but  these  chancres  liave  their  limits.  The  principal 
dimensions    continue   to  exi^t,   and   the  immenw  assemmagt  of 
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etltstUl  bodiei  oscillateM  round  a  mean  condition  of  the  ijitem 
towards  which  it  is  always  drawn  back.  Everything  ii  arranged  for 
order,  perpetuity,  and  harmony.'* 

We  have  already  incidentally  mentioned  the  lunar  theory  at 
a  subject  of  early  research.  Numerous  perturbations  of  the 
moon  long  continued  to  be  unexplained  phenomena.  After 
many  tedious  investigations  and  efforts  to  reconcile  theory,  and 
observation,  so  as  to  make  the  one  the  expositor  of  the  other, 
the  task  seemed  so  impossible  of  completion  that  it  was  by 
many  thought  more  reasonable  Ito  doubt  the  existence  of 
gravitation  as  the  cause  of  those  phenomena,  than  that  the 
calculus  was  wanting  in  power,  or  the  analyst  in  skill.  In  the 
investigation  of  this  important  branch  of  physical  astronomy, 
Jjaplace  was  eminently  successfuL 

By  a  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  observation,  Halley 
discovered  an  irregularity  in  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 

E'ving  an  increase  from  the  first  recorded  observation  to  the 
gt.  Since  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  astronomers,  this  small 
increase  has  become  a  very  appreciable  quantity,  and  if  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  happened  3,000  years  ago,  were 
calculated  by  modem  tables,  the  event  would  appear  to 
have  happened  considerably  earlier  than  the  recorded  time. 
After  the  examination  of  several  antecedent  observations, 
Dunthorne  calculated  the  acceleration  from  the  year  1700,  to 
be  10"  of  longitude  in  a  century,  but  Lalando  reduced  the 
quantity  to  10".  For  the  discovery  of  such  a  ndnute  diffe- 
rence, a  comparison  of  recent  with  the  most  ancient  observations 
is  necessary,  but  the  acceleration,  small  as  it  is,  is  sufficient^ 
if  unlimited,  to  ultimately  destroy  the  balance  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  and  introduce  an  element  of  disorder  into 
the  system.  Euler  investigated  the  origin  of  this  disturbance, 
and  upon  a  review  of  his  labours  said,  **  There  is  not  one  of  the 
equations  about  which  any  imceftainty  prevails ;  and  now  it 
appears  to  be  established  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  the 
secular  inequality  in  the  moon's  mean  motion  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  force  of  gravitation."  Lagrange  was  not 
more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  enigma ;  and  how 
hopeless  he  thought  any  future  research,  we  may  gather  from 
his  advice,  **  the  data  arc  doubtful :  reject  the  inequality 
altogether."  Laplace  made  many  trials  and  often  took  the 
wrong  path  before  ho  was  able  to  say,  "  I  have  foimd  it ; "  but 
now  it  is  found,  how  simple  and  satisfactory  is  the  explanation  I 
The  sun  by  its  attraction  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  force 
of  gravity  between  the  earth  and  its  satellite ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  solar  attraction  be  variable,  it  will  quicken  or  retard  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  moon.  Now,  the  eccentrfoity  of  the  earth'a 
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orbit  has,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  astronomical  observation, 
been  decreasing,  and  as  the  perturbing  force  of  the  sun  is 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  (ilstance,  the  moon's  motion  has 
been  accelerated,  This  acceleration,  however-,  has  a  limit,  and 
the  catastrophe  once  thought  to  be  so  certainly  in  the  womb  of 
time — the  fall  of  the  moon  to  the  eaHh — will  not  happen ;  for 
when  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  has  attained  its 
minimum,  a  retardation  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  will  com- 
mence. This  secular  inequality  is,  therefore,  one  in  which 
alternate  effects  are  produced,  each  occupjdng  periods  of  vast 
duration,  and  is  as  certain  a  measurer  of  time  as  the  vibrations 
of  a  pendulimi ;  but  how  august  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  chronometer ! 

We  might  proceed  to  explain  how  Laplace  successfully 
investigated  other  lunar  inequalities,  tracing  two  of  them  to 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth ;  how  he  detected  an  exact 
commensurability  in  the  periods  of  some  of  Jujiiter's  satellites, 
and  entered  into  a  profound  investigation  of  the  theory  of 
tides.  These  labom*s  he  completed,  and  after  adding  so  mucli 
to  science  by  original  investigations,  he  entertained  the  idea  of 
collecting  together  the  researches  of  his  predccei»sors  and  con- 
temporaries, and  of  writing  a  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  employing  a  uniform  method  of 
analysis.  He  lived  to  realize  the  noble  conception.  The 
"Traits  de  M^canique  Celeste"  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
efforts  of  genius,  a  prodigy  of  human  industry,  admitting 
comparison  with  the  noblest  intellectual  efforts  of  the  race.  In 
this  work,  the  author  brings  before  us  the  relations  and  mutual 
dependences  of  material  creation,  draws  the  picture  of  a  system 
of  worlds,  mighty  in  its  dimensions,  but  more  grand  in  its 
simplicity,  and  adduces  evidences  of  its  imity  more  difficult  to 
conceive  than  its  extension. 

But  we  cannot  speak  of  the  progress  of  physical  astronomy 
in  that  remarkable  ago  in  which  the  intellectual  Wgour  of 
France  was  pre-eminently  developed,  without  associating  the 
name  of  Lagrange  with  that  of  Laplace.  These  two  eminent 
mathematicians  were  often  occupied  with  the  same  subject,  and 
annoimced  the  same  truth  obtained  by  diffei'ent  processes.  AVe 
follow  them,  step  by  step,  in  their  researches,  luicertain  to 
whom  pre-eminence  should  be  given.  Both  labour  in  the  same 
field,  and  when  they  do  not  make  the  same  discovery  by  follow- 
ing different  paths,  each  so  much  enlarges  our  conception  of 
the  vast  region  to  be  explored,  and  sup^es  so  many  facilities 
for  following  his  investigation,  or  for  commencing  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of  a  rivalry 
in  honour.     Lagrange  possessed  a  complete  command  of  the 
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calculus,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  grandeur  of  his  design, 
the  abstract  form  in  which  he  presented  it,  and  the  unity  of 
means  by  which  he  attained  his  object.  In  the  "Mecanique 
Analytic  "  he  follows  his  subject  through  all  its  phases  from  a 
single  principle,  and  completes  his  work,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
with  the  same  tool.  The  term,  elegance,  may  be  thought  an 
unsuitable  description  of  a  mathematical  calculation,  but  if 
symmetry  of  design,  and  simplicity  of  action,  be  deserving  that 
name,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  investigations  of  Lagrange. 
Laplace  excelled  Lagrange  as  much  in  the  adaptation  of  tne 
calculus  to  the  discovery  of  causes,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in 
the  limitation  of  his  potent  instrument  to  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation, as  Lagrange  excelled  him  in  the  generalization  and 
elegance  of  his  analysis ;  but  any  comparison  of  one  with  the 
other  would  be  impossible  if  each  were  not  eminent  in  the 
quality  for  which  the  other  is  pre-eminent.  They  were  both 
inferior  to  Newton  in  originality  of  thought,  and  that  power  of 
conception  which  seems  like  intuition.  Lagrange  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  Ne^vton  was  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived, 
and  the  most  fortimate :  we  do  not  find  more  than  once  a  system 
of  the  world  to  establish."  And  Laplace  probably  felt  how 
much  less  wo\dd  have  been  left  for  him  to  discover  if  the  great 
master  of  science  had  possessed  his  means  of  investigation,  when 
he  wrote  the  hiffh  encomium  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness 
of  its  strict  truthfulness  could  have  drawn  from  his  pen :  "  The 
imperfection  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  when  first  discovered, 
did  not  allow  Newton  to  resolve  completely  the  diflicidt 
problems  which  the  system  of  the  world  offers,  and  he  was 
often  compelled  to  give  mere  hints,  which  are  always  imcertain 
until  they  are  confirmed  by  a  rigorous  analysis.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  unavoidable  defects,  the  number  and  generality  of  his 
discoveries  relative  to  this  system,  and  many  of  the  most 
interesting  points  of  tlie  physico  -  mathematical  sciences,  the 
multitude  of  original  and  profound  \^ews,  which  have  been  the 
giTm  of  the  most  brilliant  theories  of  the  geometers  of  the  last 
ccntuiy,  all  of  which  were  presented  with  much  elegance,  will 
assure  to  the  '  Principia '  a  pre-eminence  above  all  the  other 
productions  of  the  human  intellect.'* 

While  the  Continental  astronomers  were  laboriously  prose- 
cuting the  science  of  celestial  mechanics,  the  English  astrono- 
mers were  improving  the  instruments  of  observation,  measuring 
the  planets,  speculating  upon  their  physical  structure,  tracing 
the  orbits  or  comets,  sweeping  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars, 
resolving  nebulae,  and  gauging  the  depths  of  the  firmament. 
The  men  who  were  thus  occupied,  had  acquired  pre-eminent 
skill  as  obeervers,  but  they  also  possessed  extraordinary  powers 
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as  interpreters  of  nature,  and  while  following  the  leadings  of 
science  under  the  guidance  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  obtained 
such  a  glimpse  of  the  boundless  magnitude  of  the  universe,  of 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  suns,  literally  as  numberless  as 
the  sands  on  a  sea-shore,  and  of  the  incomprehensible  glorv  of 
God  in  his  creation,  as  reduced  man  and  aU  his  works  to  their 
native  littleness,  but  confirmed  the  human  spirit,  so  bright  in 
its  intelligence,  so  clear  in  its  anticipations  of  immortality,  in 
its  commanding  elevation  above  all  physical  and  material  exist- 
ence. As  the  labours  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  in  France  have 
guided  us  in  following  the  progress  of  physical  astronomy,  so 
the  observations  and  researches  of  feradley  and  WiUiam 
Herschel  in  England,  the  former  as  an  instrumental,  the  latter  as 
a  telescopic  observer,  represent  the  advance  of  that  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  heavens  upon  which  all  astronomical 
knowledge  depends.  Although  the  fame  of  Bradley  was 
established  by  the  discovery  of  Aberration  and  Nutation,  we  are 
scarcely  less  indebted  to  him  for  invaluable  improvements  in 
astronomical  instruments,  and  that  vast  series  of  observation 
which  the  illustrious  Bessel  so  admirably  used  in  his  research  upon 
the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space.  It  is  not,  however,  of 
him  or  of  his  labours  that  we  have  now  to  speak,  but  of  Herschel, 
that  admirable  practical  astronomer,  who  having  communicated 
bis  first  scioDtific  memoir  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  continued  for  thirty-nine  consecutive  years  to 
enrich  the  pages  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  with  his 
labours,  and  while  he  rivalled  in  honour  his  great  contem- 
poraries Euler,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  lived  like  them  to  an 
advanced  age,  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  ¥rith 
undiminished  interest  in  scientific  pursuits. 

When  Herschel  commenced  his  career  as  an  observer,  astro- 
nomers had  nearly  completed  their  survey  of  that  vast  region 
of  the  solar  system  lying  within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  If  we 
except  the  asteroids,  every  planetaiy  body  within  that  space  had 
been  then  discovered,  and  little,  comparatively,  remained  to  be 
done  beyond  the  confirmation  or  correction  of  previous  observa- 
tions and  hypotheses.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the 
minuteness  and  care  with  which  previous  astronomers  had 
investigated  the  forms,  orbits,  revolutions,  and  intimations  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  these  bodies,  than  his  inability  to 
make  any  large  addition  to  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired. 
If  we  except  his  examination  of  the  eflipticity  and  physical 
state  of  the  planet  Mars,  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  of  the 
solar  spots,  there  is  little  in  his  survey  of  this  portion  of  the 
heavens  to  demand  especial  notice.  But  when  wo  pass  beyond 
it  into  that  more  distant  region  little  known  to  the  ancient 
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MtroiiomerSi  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  guide ; 
and  the  farther  we  advance  in  space  the  more  clear  are  the 
evidences  of  his  power  to  use  with  skill  the  telescopes  he  con» 
structed,  to  apply  them  to  right  purposes,  and  to  explore  intel* 
lectually,  as  well  as  visually,  the  crowded  firmament.  Cassini 
had  discovered  two  bauds  upon  the  disk  of  the  planet  Saturn 

Earallel  to  the  plane  of  its  ring,  but  in  his  mina  the  fact  was 
arren.  Herschel  directed  his  telescope  to  the  same  object,  and 
discovered  the  rotatoiy  motion  of  the  planet  on  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

Saturn  and  its  appendage  sadly  perplexed  Galileo,  and  their 
true  connexion  was  unknown  tiU  Huygens  announced;  *'  The 
planet  is  surrounded  by  a  slender  flat  ring,  everywhere  distinct 
from  its  surface,  and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic."  Herschel  turned 
his  magnificent  instrument  to  this  curiously  constituted  body, 
and  he  found  two  rings,  having  a  rotatory  motion  round  the 
planets,  of  immense  diameter,  and  of  sucn  an  inconsiderable 
thickness,  that  we  can  only  represent  the  relative  dimensions 
by  a  rinff  nine  inches  in  diameter  cut  out  of  writing  paper, 
rive  satellites  had  been  discovered — one  by  Huygens,  four  by 
Cassini.  Herschel,  with  his  forty-feet  telescope,  found  two 
Others.  This,  as  was  reasonably  supposed,  completed  the  syt* 
tern ;  but  in  our  own  day,  an  eighth  was  simultaneously  dis* 
covered  in  that  disproportionately  wide  space  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  satellites,  by  Mr.  Lassell  in  England,  and  Mr. 
Bond  in  America.  The  planet  Uranus  and  its  six  satellites 
were  added  to  our  representations  of  the  solar  system  by  this 
extraordinary  man  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  existence  of  the  moons  was  only  known  upon 
his  testimony,  for  they  had  not  been  seen  by  any  other  astrO" 
nomer.  The  perturbations  of  this  planet,  whose  presence  Herschel 
detected  among  a  host  of  other  bodies,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  a  less  practised  eye,  or  a  mind  of  loss 
sagacity,  have  in  our  own  day  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  planet 
still  more  distant. 

We  must  now  watch  the  astronomer  of  Slough  while  he  is 
sweeping  the  heavens  with  his  gigantic  telescopes,  gauging  the 
depths  of  space,  assigning  a  form  to  the  combination  of  innu* 
merable  stars,  and  describing  the  motion  of  systems.  Although 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  not  many  thousands,  the 
number  is  greatly  increased  by  a  small  telescope,  and  with  every 
addition  to  the  illuminating  and  magnifying  powers  the  number 
revealed  increases  at  so  large  a  ratio  as  to  leave  the  imagination 
far  below  the  reality.  AVhen  Galileo's  little  tube  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  contemporaries  they  found  that  the  star  sphere 
was  no  longer  a  canopy  of  gems  not  too  numerous  to  deek  the 
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throne  of  an  eastern  potentate,  but  an  unlimited  space,  con- 
taining, so  far  as  man's  capacity  of  observation  is  concerned, 
an  infinite  numbei^of  worlds.  One  of  the  first  discoveries 
made  by  the  telescope  was,  that  some  objects  which  appear  to 
be  single  stars,  consist  of  two  stars  so  near  to  each  other  as  to 
appear  but  one.  When  Herschel  commenced  his  examination 
of  these  bodies,  hoping  to  measure  a  parallax,  a  considerable 
number  had  beeen  discovered,  but  of  the  269,  described  in 
his  first  catalogue,  little  more  than  forty  had  been  pre- 
viously observed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mitchell  pointed 
out  the  strong  probability  of  a  physical  connexion  between 
the  two  members  of  a  double  star,  and  of  their  forming  a 
binary  system,  bound  together  by  the  force  of  gravity,  one 
body  revolving  round  the  other  in  a  period  which  might  be 
measured.  The  correctness  of  this  conjecture  Herschel  demon- 
stra^  twenty  years  after  it  had  been  announced,  for  in  that 
period  the  positions  of  many  of  the  stars  had  changed  sufficiently 
to  permit  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  period  of  revolution, 
and  in  one  instance  the  revolution  had  been  completed.  Thus 
it  was  demonstrated  that  gravitation  binds  together  in  the 
same  chain  of  cause  and  efiect  the  most  distant  globes,  and  acts 
as  a  imiversal  force  upon  matter,  whether  in  tne  body  of  the 
sun  or  in  a  fixed  star. 

Wlien  the  great  astronomer  passes  beyond  the  limit  where 
his  telescope  gives  a  correct  definition,  the  imagination  is 
excited,  and  though  he  never  loses  his  hold  of  the  hand  of 
science,  those  who  follow  him  are  apt  to  take  a  more  adventu- 
rous flight,  and  forget  the  necessity  of  a  guide  in  those  dim 
realms  of  space  where  they  seem  to  be  looking  from  a  distance 
into  the  laboratory  of  world.  The  telescope  is  no  sooner  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  observer  but  he  discovers,  apparently 
floating  in  space,  many  nebulous  forms — cloud-like  extensions — 
which,  but  for  their  permanence  of  place,  might  be  thought 
travellers  through  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth's  atmosphere ; 
but  if,  when  the  eye  has  been  for  a  time  fixed  on  one  of  those 
cloudy  spots,  an  instrument  of  higher  power  be  used,  the  dim 
mass  and  indefinite  outline  is  broken  into  thousands  of  brilliant 
spots,  as  perfect  in  their  stellar  forms  as  those  which  stud  the 
heavens  every  cloudless  night,  and  he  feels  as  one  would,  who, 
in  perfect  consciousness,  closed  his  eyes  upon  a  mist,  and  raised 
them  to  look  into  a  serene  hemisphere  of  stars.  Guided  by  the 
imperfect  observations  of  his  predecessors  upon  a  few  of  these 
nebulous  forms,  not  exceeding  150,  Herschel,  with  his  noble 
instruments,  commenced  his  obser\ations,  and  in  a  few  years 
catalogued  2,500.  But  with  him  the  investigation  was  not 
confined  to  the  labour  of  collecting, — of  catalogmng  as  many  as 
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possible  ;  but  he  did  this  to  satisfy  th^  more  inteUectiial  desire 
of  classification  preparatory  to  a  theoretical  explanation  of  their 
several  conditions.  The  idea  of  comparison  between  the  genesis 
and  progressive  development  of  organic  structures,  and  the 
formation  of  worlds,  oppressed  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  the 
assumption  of  an  hypothesis  whicli  for  a  time  was  accepted 
by  men  of  science,  but  which,  like  every  other  effort  of 
man  to  construct  a  cosmogony,  was  *  but  an  imagination. 
He  thought  that  he  looked  into  the  vast  capacity  of  space 
where  there  was  nothing  but  luminous  nebulous  matter, 
— he  looked  again,  and  it  was  broken  up,  condensing  round 
centres  in  all  those  stages  of  formation  which  must  intervene 
between  a  purely  nebulous  extension  and  a  perfect  world 
rotating  on  its  axis  and  revolving  in  a  fixed  orbit.  But  another 
astronomer  has  come  with  a  still  larger  instrument,  and  the 
phantom  vision  has  faded  away.  That  which  was  in  Herschel's 
telescope  a  luminous  nebulous  matter,  has  been  resolved  by  Rosse 
into  millions  of  stars,  and  all  men  now  believe  that  if  instru- 
ments still  more  powerful  resolved  the  nebulsD  which  still  remain 
in  cloudiness,  they  would  reveal  others  more  distant.  Vast, 
beyond  all  conception,  is  this  visible  imiverse.  The  light  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star  is  travelling  three  years  in  space  before  it 
reaches  the  earth.  We  see  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  as  it 
was  thirty-six  years  ago;  the  light  of  the  most  distant  star 
visible  in  Herschers  forty-feet  telescope  was  nearly  7,000  years 
on  its  journey,  and  Lord  Rosse's  six-feet  telescope  exhibits  rays 
which  for  more  than  10,000  years  have  been  flying  through 
space  with  a  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second.  We  may 
well  exclaim,  after  the  contemplation  of  such  facts  "  0  Lord ! 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  the 
man  that  thou  visitest  him."  But  it  was  man  who  discovered 
them. 

We  might  follow  farther  the  steps  of  the  great  astronomical 
observer  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
indicate  the  state  of  the  science  as  it  was  left  by  Laplace  and 
Herschel.  To  the  masterly  biographies  in  the  volume  before  us 
we  refer  our  readers  for  further  information,  and  whether  they 
examine  them  simply  as  records  of  the  power  of  mind  in  difficult 
investigations,  or  as  disquisitions  upon  the  progress  of  science, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  they  expend 
upon  them. 
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By  what  aingular  )K>cuIiurity  of  tho  human  mind  are  we  to 
account  for  the  propensity  of  nearly  nil  commercial  nations  to 
turn  aside  from  the  fields  of  enterprise  which  lie  immediately 
at  their  own  doors  ?  This  question  has  boen  strongly  impressed 
upon  ourselves  in  consequence  of  some  visits  lately  made  to  one 
of  the  less  frequently  visited  ])arts  of  iS])ain,  and  to  the  Ibland 
of  Sardinia ;  and  as  our  present  government  has  incurred  a 
oonsiderable  outlay  for  the  purpose  of  oi)ening  up  truHie  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  or  with  Japan,  we  have  ulmest  invo- 
luntarily been  driven  to  usk,  why  the  plai;i*s  we  ourselves  have 
so  examined,  situated  as  they  are  (*lose  to  our  own  shores,  L»r  in 
tho  direct  high-road  of  our  commcTce,  have  been  treated  with 
total  neglect  Y  Really,  we  can  discover  no  other  reason  than 
the  mere  fact  of  the  patent  advantages  of  the  placets  refern^d  to. 
That  which  we  can  have  oasilv,  we  too  often  undervalue ;  and 
we  English  especially,  are  too  much  incline<l  to  take  **omne 
ignotum  pro  mugnitico.''  S<i  ut  least  do  we  explain  the  general 
ignorance  with  res|)ect  to  the  marvellous  re;: ions  it  has  been 
our  own  good  fortune  recently  to  ini^peet.  <  hir  prinei|)al  object 
now  is,  to  direct  public  attention  to  an  extremely  interesting 
country,  which  oilers  a  field  for  commereiul  enterprise  of  the 
most  remarkable  fi  rtility  ;  and  thus  at  tht*  same  time  to  endea- 
vour to  advance  the  interests  uf  uur  u\\\\  «'ountrvmen,  and  those 

ft 

of  the  citizi*ns  of  the  noblost  and  must  enliglitrncHl  govenmient 
of  modem  Italv. 

ft 

As  any  one  may  perceive  who  l<H;>ks  at  a  goo<l  .set  f»f  maps, 
the  island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Medi  • 
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terranean.  Its  extreme  northern  point  is  the  Promontorio  del 
Falcone,  in  latitude  41**  15'  42"  ;  its  •southern  point  is  the  Capo 
Teulada,  in  38"  51'  53".  Cape  Comino  is  the  eastern  extremity, 
and  is  situated  in  longitude  (west  of  Paris)  7**  30'  06" ;  aud 
Capo  Argenteria,  in  longitude  (west  of  Paris)  6^  48'  16",  oou» 
stitutes  the  western  extremity.  The  length  from  the  Pro- 
montorio del  Falcone,  to  the  Capo  Teulada,  is  about  144J 
geographical  miles;  the  distance  between  Capes  Comino  and 
Argenteria  is  77t^  miles ;  the  development  of  the  shores  of  the 
island  is  about  793  geographical  miles  (of  60  to  the  degree) ; 
and  its  area  is  about  6,975  square  miles. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  the  principal  direction  of 
the  mountain  chains  is  from  north  to  south;  but  about  the 
middle,  the  mountains  Del  Marghino  branch  off  tvom  the  ridge 
of  the  Goceano  almost  at  right  angles,  and  in  the  northern  divi- 
sion the  axis  of  the  mountains  has  a  general  direction  nearly 
east  and  west.  The  geological  character  of  Sardinia  is  very 
curious  ;  and  although  it  has  been  studied  carefully  by  several 
eminent  observers,  we  suspect  that  much  has  still  to  be  learned 
with  respect  to  the  modifications  produced  upon  the  earlier 
strata  by  the  more  recent  plutonio  action.  Towards  the  south- 
east, the  formations  are  mostly  of  the  early  secondary  series,  but 
they  are  covered  in  some  places  by  immense  tertiary  deposits, 
and  have  been  strangely  modified  by  an  upheaval  of  trachytic 
rocks.  Towards  the  north,  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
geology  is  volcanic,  and  there  are  numerous  traces  of  very 
recent  eruptions  ;  extinct  craters — immense  sheets  of  lava  and 
basalt — are  to  bo  found  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the 
earlier  formations  have  been  charged  with  minerals  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  merit  particular  inquiry.  Of  course, 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  bears  evident  traces  of  these 
geological  conditions ;  and  in  the  plutonic,  the  silurian  lime- 
stone, and  the  volcanic  districts,  it  is  rugged  and  picturesque  ; 
whilst  in  the  tertiary  districts,  the  undulations  of  the  hills  are 
rounder,  and  the  level  plains  are  more  extensive.  There  are 
not,  however,  any  hills  of  remarkable  height,  for  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  Geunargentu  range,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
island,  situated,  moreover,  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  two 
lines  of  direction  of  mountain  chains,  does  not  exceed  (accord- 
to  M.  do  la  Marmora)  6,194  feet  in  height,  although  the  last 
maps  published  at  Turin  represent  that  height  as  being  7,106 
feet.  It  follows  from  this  comparatively  small  elevation  of  the 
mountain  chains  of  Sardinia,  that  the  small  quantity  of  snow 
which  falls  in  winter  disappears  at  an  early  period  of  the  hot 
summer  of  these  latitudes ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  soil  of  the 
chaine  is  not  of  a  retentive  oharacter»  the  rivers  of  the  iiUiid 
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are  almost  lost  in  summer,  or  at  least  are  reduced  to  very  insig- 
nificant threads  of  water.  There  are  in  some  parts  marshes  of 
considerable  extent,  arising  either  from  the  action  of  the  marine 
alluvions  upon  the  discharge  of  the  rivers,  or  from  local  inter- 
ferences with  their  courses.  During  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year  sufficient  water  flows  in  the  river  beds  to  maintain  the 
brilliance  and  the  verdure  of  the  vegetation ;  but  during  the 
other  three  or  four  months  everything  appears  to  suffer  from 
the  want  of  water ;  for,  although  the  climate  is  insular,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  very  different  from  the  dry,  parched  atmosphere 
of  the  main  lands  of  Spain  or  of  Italy,  yet  during  the  months 
of  Mav,  June,  July,  and  August,  little  rain  falls,  and  the  sup- 
plies from  the  hills  are  exhausted. 

M.  de  la  Marmora  states,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
southern  part  of  Sardinia  is  rather  below  that  of  Naples,  which 
is,  however,  situated  at  a  higher  northern  latitude ;  and  he 
attributes  this  milder  temperature  to  the  insular  position  of 
the  former.  The  same  fact  may  also  explain  the  more  even 
character  of  the  Sardinian  climate  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  a  sufficient  number  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions to  warrant  any  very  definite  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
The  rain-fall  indicated  by  M.  de  la  Marmora,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  winds  which  frequently  blow,  present,  however, 
phenomena  well  worthy  of  observation,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Sardinian  government  will 
establish  a  series  of  local  and  national  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  very  important  class  of  observations 
connected  with  meteorology.  A  consecutive  record  of  the  rain- 
fall of  the  island  would  be,  for  instance,  an  object  of  paramount 
importance  before  any  really  valuable  measures  could  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  inequalities  of  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  rivers,  or  of  establishing  a  system  of  irrigation,  by 
which  alone  the  natural  summer  droughts  could  be  effectually 
counteracted. 

The  fauna  of  Sardinia  is  such  as  might  have  been  exj^ected 
trom  the  short  sketch  above  given  of  its  geology,  and  of  its 
climate.  There  are  few  noxious  animals  or  reptiles;  and, 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  buffalo,  mutflon,  stag,  fallow- 
deer,  wild  boar,  goat,  fox,  weasel,  martin,  the  green  snake,  the 
tarantella,  scorpion,  and  centipede,  no  wild  or  dangerous  crea- 
tures exist  on  the  island.  Domesticated  animals  thrive  there 
in  a  remarkable  maimer,  so  far  at  least  as  their  numerous  propa- 
^tion  is  concerned ;  although  horses,  asses,  and  cattle  degenerate 
ui  size  in  course  of  time,  and  the  sheep  assume  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  mountain  sheep  in  hot  climates,  that  is  to  say,  thev 
become  smidl,  thin,  and  clothed  with  lank  and  rather  fine  wool. 
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birds  of  Sardinia  are  more  varied  than  the  quadrupeds  or 
eptiles ;  no  doubt  because  the  island  furnishes  a  convenient 
ig-place  for  the  birds  who  alternately  frequent  Europe  and 
5a  during  their  migrations.  There  are  occasionally  to  be 
1  eagles,  falcons,  vultures;  numerous  wading  birds  and 
3  haunt  the  marshes;  whilst  partridges,  quails,  and  we 
ve  pheasants,  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  interior,  together  with 
isual  varieties  of  small  birds  ordinarily  met  with  in  France, 
,  or  the  north  of  Africa.  Sardinia  has  its  insect  plagues 
3undance,  nor  do  the  habits  of  the  islanders  in  any  way 
to  counteract  their  annoyances ;  but  we  neither  saw,  nor 
we  heard,  or  read  of,  any  creatures,  denizens  of  the 
i,  of  this  branch  of  animated  life,  which  call  for  particular 
e  at  present,  and  we,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by  rofer- 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  study  more  profoundly 
•auna  of  Sardinia,  to  the  works  of  M.  Cetti,  '*  Sur  THistoire 
relle  de  Tlsle  de  Sardaigne,"  of  M.  Kazza  upon  its  flora, 
M.  Gemelli  upon  its  agriculture,  in  addition  to  those 
>d  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

it  who  can  adequately  describe  the  beauty  of  the  flora  of 
Favoured  region  ?  It  was  our  fortune  to  traverse  on  horse- 
some  of  the  more  hilly  districts  upon  the  seaboard  of  the 
i-west  corner  of  the  island  in  the  month  of  June,  before 
ummer  heats  had  entirely  parched  up  the  vegetation ;  and 
ir  northern  eyes  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  district 
Dd  to  bo  unbounded.  If  it  be  cockneyism  to  express 
ration  for  such  luxuriant  nature,  we  willingly  plead  guilty 
e  accusation  ;  and  indeed  we  confess  that  we  should  think 
the  man  who  could  traverse  unmoved  the  solitudes  of  the 
5t  primeval  forests,  or  the  inexpressibly  rich  gardens  of 
part  of  the  island.  Englishmen,  who  are  accustomed  at 
I  to  roll  along  turnpike  roads,  to  travel  in  express  trains, 
»  steam  along  monotonous  rivers,  require  occasionally  to 
themselves  lace  to  face  with  nature  in  all  her  ^vage 
ieur,  ill  order  to  coimteract  the  demoralizing  effects  of  a 
id  civilization;  and  after  a  tolerably  extensive  range  of 
1,  we  are  inclined  to  assert,  that  nowhere  in  Europe  can 
»  easily  meet  with  ^irgin  forests,  or  unsophisticated  nature, 
Sardinia.  Not  that  the  interest  attached  to  the  island  is, 
ver,  purely  of  this  present,  or  of  this  physical  description  ; 
a  the  very  heart  of  dense  forests  of  oak,  cork,  juniper, 
nut,  or  fir  trees,  are  to  be  found  remains  of  civilizations 
1  have  long  ceased  to  rule  the  world ;  and  relicts  of  the 
lician,  Carthaginian,  Pelasgic,  and  Roman  conquerors  of 
nia,  may  be  discovered  under  the  luxuriant  growth  of  an 
\t  tropical  brushwood.     The  very  trees,  which  constitute 
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the  beauty  and  the  wealth  of  the  market  garden,  indicate,  too, 
passages  of  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  its  various  invaders 
nave  benefited  it  by  the  introduction  of  many  plants,  tree?, 
and  shrubs,  which  now  appear  to  be  indigenous,  so  well  have 
they  adapted  themselves  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Sardinia. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  any  disquisition 
upon  the  origin  of  the  different  plants  we  saw  growing  wild,  or 
almost  untended,  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion that  near  Cagliari,  the  palm,  aloe,  agave,  cactus,  orange, 
lemon,  pomegranate,  fig,  almond,  olive,  apricot,  peach,  vine, 
cherry,  apple,  pear,  melon,  oleander,  myrtle,  laurel,  and  arbutus 
grow  without, requiring  pains  or  culture;  that  on  the  uplands 
and  in  the  forests,  the  evergreen  oak,  the  cork-tree,  filiroa, 
corbezzolo,  juniper,  chestnut,  walnut,  l>ceoh,  birch,  fir,  lurch, 
poplar,  willow,  the  wild  pistachio  or  the  Icntisco,  the  olivustro 
or  the  wild  olive,  with  numerous  species  of  brinrs,  genets, 
brooms,  furze,  &c.,  are  to  be  found ;  and  that  in  the  cultivntetl 
plains  nearly  ever}'  valuable  garden  plant,  evcrj'  grasM  or  grain, 
which  is  esteemed  in  Europe,  grows  with  the  fertility  we  niiiJ^lit 
naturally  expect  from  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  district,  acting 
upon  a  soil  composed  of  docomi)oseil  volcanic  rwks.  Indian 
corn,  beet-root,  and  tobacco,  are  cultivated  with  remarkable 
success;  cotton  might  l>e  grown,  and  we  susiw^ct  also  th:it  the 
sugar-cane  might  bo  added  to  the  list  of  i)roduetion»  of  the 
island,  whilst  unquestionablv  rice  might  1k»  cultivated  in  the 
marsh  landfi,  which  now  only  furnish  luxuriant  ero|>8  of  ix»e(U 
and  canes,  or  perhaps  we  might  add,  innumerable  gnats  und 
other  insects,  with  the  pernicious  agues  or  fevers  that  liave 
always  been  so  fatal  to  foreigners  especially,  that  even  Tacit un 
thought  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  tnem  in  a  manner  wo  torn- 
mena  to  the  especial  attention  of  the  liarl  of  Derby.  Spt^uking 
of  the  exile  of  the  Jews  to  Sardinia,  the  old  Roman  ciK>liy 
observes:  "Et  si  ob  gravitatem  ca^li  interiissent,  rUr  (famnutn,** 
(Annal  li.  85).  Tlie  n^adcr  who  would  pursue  the  study  of  this 
branch  of  the  natural  historvof  the  island,  is.  however,  referred 
to  Qemelli's  "  Rifiorimento  della  Sardegiui;**  to  J.  Ilvacintho 
Morris's  "Flora  Sardoa:"  to  Cantain  W.  II.  Smyth's  •SSketch 
of  the  Present  State  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia;'*  and  inci- 
dentally to  Sachero's  work,  *'  Dell*  Tntemperie  di  Sanlcgna  e 
dellc  Febbri  Periodiche  IVmiciosi."  M.  de  la  MarmoraV  great 
work  contains  some  curious  information  about  the  icthyology 
of  these  regions ;  but  both  it  and  (*aptain  Smyth's  •'Sketch^' 
ftre,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  incom])lete ;  nor  are  we  aware 
that  their  deficiencies  are  supplie<l  by  any  other  author, 
although  the  gastronomic  recommendations  of  the  thon,  sar* 
dine,  anchovy,  lupo,  mugine,  triglia,  ve^u^-io,  eels,  trout^  dto., 
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are  such  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  natural 
kingdom  to  which  they  belong  should  have  escaped  notice. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  natural, 
and  at  tne  same  time  with  the  politico-economical  history  of 
Sardinia,  is  the  extraordinary  amount  and  variety  of  its  mine- 
rals, and  the  neglect  with  which  they  are  treated.     M.  Bal- 
dracco    has   indeed   written   a   very  able   description  of   the 
mineralogy  of  the  island,  and  his  book,  the  *'  Cenni  sulla  Con- 
atituzione  Metallifera  della  Sardegna,"  is  frequently  referred  to 
and  quoted ;  but  no  adequate  practical  use  has  been  made  of 
the  information  it  contains,  and  this  branch  of  national  wealth 
is  still  but  slightly  attended  to.     Yet  Sardinia  could  produce, 
in  vorj'  large  quantities,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  iron, 
it  is  even  said  silver  and  mercury,  marbles,  trachytic  granites, 
slates,  basalts,  pu;;zolanos,  freestone,  a  tertiary  millstone  of  an 
irregular  cellular  nature,  closely  resembling  the  French  burrs 
of  La  Ferte  sous  Jonarre,  and  a  lignite,  which  occurs  at  times 
under  such  conditions  as  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  equal 
to  a  coal,  and  thus   opens  again  the  question  of,  "  What  is 
coal  ?*'     The  Carthaginian,  Roman,  and  Andalusian  masters  of 
the  island  seem  to  have  worked  some  of  its  mines  in  a  rude 
and   imperfect   manner,    for   numerous   shafts,   galleries,    and 
cinder  heaps,  are  found  in  the  midst  of  the  existing  forests, 
and  the   high  road  from  Oagliari  to  Iglcsias  is  even  almost 
literally  metalled  with  the  scoria  from  some  old  Andalusian 
workings.     Some   little  attention  has  been   paid   also   to  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  island,  but  they  have  not  been  studied 
as  carefully  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  for  the  very  recent  volcanic 
character  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  many  curious  discoveries  might  be  made  with  respect 
to  them.     It  may,  by  the  way,  be  worth  while  here  to  observe, 
that  although  the  period  of  the  activity  of  the  extinct  Sardinian 
volcanoes  was  evidently  only  separated  from  the  existing  epoch  by 
a  short  geological  interval,  and  the  great  centre  of  the  volcamc 
action  of  the  Mediterranean  is  so  near  to  the  island,  there  Is 
•very  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  remarkably  free  from 
the  eflfects  of  geological  disturbances  of  that  nature.     There  are, 
indeed,  ruins  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  constructed  in  a 
stylo  which  would  have  allowed  of  their  being  easily  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  still  in  existence,  and  without  any  traoe  of 
such  disturbing  accidents  ;  whilst  the  little  that  is  really  known 
of  the  thermal  springs  of  Sardinia  is  not  of  a  nature  to  induce 
.  tti  to  believe  that  volcanic  action  takes  place  near  the  surface 
of  that  island.     Wo  cannot  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  how- 
e?tri  without  saying  that  we  believe  lirmly,  that  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Sardinia  will,  at  a  period  we  hope  sufficiently  near 
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:?  our  c^~  iLiv?,  reader  ::  i  b^v  seat  of  industry  and  com- 
nier:-? :  aud  we  can  bj:  repea:  odr  surprise  that  such  immense 
ri.hcs  s':i:;di  hive  betn  all:  wed  :o  remain  unproductive  so  long. 
Th-:  only  explanadii  we  can  give  for  the  neglect  is,  that  there 
is  no  dfi&sinlry  to  be  enooantertd  here  in  securing  the  desired 
ob;e>?:s  o:  tie  advenrarers  who  scour  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  in  search  of  forrane.  Captain  Smyth's  amusing  and 
very  fai:h:.il  *■  Sketoh  of  the  Pre>:nt  State  of  the  Iskmd  of 
Sardinia,"  on^h:  alone  to  have  sufficed,  long  years  ago,  to 
diree:  attonricn  :o  the  importance  of  its  mineral  wealth,  even  if 
M.  Ea'ir.ioco's  w:rk  had  not  been  accessible  to  the  majority  of 
ou.r  readiniT  public. 

Thv  :.*^n:.in  ra^e  in  Sardinia  did  not  strike  us  as  being 
rtniark-ble  :br  i:s  Ivanty :  cut  rather  contrariwise, — it  seemed 
stuntcvl  in  statnre.  ani  by  no  means  gifted  with  personal 
Ixv.ury.  There  were,  however,  in  the  parts  of  the  island  we 
visitevi,  very  few  dwardsh  or  vlcformed  beings,  and  in  the 
m:nn:ai:;v us  di<:rio:s  especially,  the  Sards  appear  to  be  well- 
iVr::::vl  anvi  vigv^rv»us.  o:'  oIerj-:r  complexions,  lighter  eves,  and 
n:o7v  F.nrojvan  tJTv,  than  the  dwellers  of  the  plains,  who  have 
the  vUrk  eyes,  hair.  ;uid  skiii,  and  strongly  marked  indications 
of  :he  norih  AiViean  tribes.  The  general  impression  produced 
ou  r.s  by  these  pev^plo  was.  tha:  they  are  intelligent,  sober, 
Indus :rious,  hv>spitable,  and  patriotic  :  slow  to  change  habits,  but 
op^n  to  conviction  :  religious,  but  like  all  southerners,  sorely 
ci^on  :o  revenge,  and.  it  is  said,  even  to  petty  dishonesty. 
The  U::!e  tha:  we  s;iw  of  them  certainly  inspired  us  with  the 
highest  p<>ssible  opinion  of  their  kindness  to  strangers,  and  of 
ihi ir  e.osiro  :o  Kneti:  by  ti.e  pn^gress  of  ci\'ilization ;  nor  do 
we  ;i::aoh  mnoh  inuv^rtance  to  the  tales  of  bandits,  outlaws,  or 
other  buclv,;!^.  in  which  one  of  the  authors  cited  at  the  head 


wo  sus^xxM  tliat  i:  must  be  i^vuliarly  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
those  hiiituJos.  It  consists  of  a  dark,  short-sleeved,  close- 
titiiuir  jacket,  which  allows  the  shirt  to  be  visible  about  the 
ucv'k  and  arms  :  nnuid  the  waist  is  a  leather  belt,  from  which  a 
short  hhiok  jvttiiwit,  or  kilt,  is  suspended,  hanging  over  a 
largx^  white  iviutalovni  gathered  at  the  knee  into  a  close-iitting 
black  iraiter :  the  long  black  Phrygian  cap  terminates  this  sin- 
gular i\vstunu\  excepting  when  tlie  Sardinian  is  on  his  travels, 
tor  ho  then  wear*  a  broad-brimmed,  high-peaked,  glazed  hat, 
of  the  most  unsightly  character.  The  women  wear  skirts — of 
uuxlorato  length  :md  reasiniable  girth — of  the  most  brilliant 
c\\lours.  terminating  generally  in  a  velvet  corsage  opened  at 
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the  bosom,  and  showing  ths  chemisette,  which  is  mode  of  the 
most  expensive  materials  that  can  be  obtained.  Shoes  are  gene- 
rally worn  by  the  men,  but  in  the  country  districts  the  women 
habitually  go  barefoot ;  and  from  this  lact,  and  the  common 
neglect  of  washing,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  summer,  the  lower  ofders  are  too  often  repulsively 
dirty.  Perhaps,  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  may  also 
have  had  some  influence  in  producing  the  habitual  dirtiness  of 
the  Sardinian  peasants ;  for  in  the  more  fertilo  parts  of  the 
ialand,  the  houses  are  simply  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  bedded 
in  clay  ;  they  are  covered  with  tiles  laid  upon  canes,  have  only 
oae  story  but  slightly  raised  above  the  ground,  and  are  mode 
to  hold  the  human  beings,  the  poultry,  and  the  corn-mill  and 
its  "sumolenti"  (a  little  donkey,  of  a  race  specially  reserved 
for  this  service),  without  a  division  or  separation.  Outside  the 
door  is  placed  an  oven,  and  the  pulley  and  bucket  for  raising 
water  from  the  tank ;  every  family,  in  fact,  bakes  for  its  o^vn 
oonsomption,  and  every  house  has  a  receptacle  for  the  rain 
water  of  the  winter  season,  which  is  stored  in  the  rudest  possi- 
ble manner  for  the  summer  months.  Captain  Smyth  might 
well  exclaim,  that  "  It  is  surprising  that  with  such  inconvenient 
residences  and  uncleanly  habits,  the  natives  should  remain  so 
generally  healthy  as  they  do  in  all  these  parts  not  subject  to 
intempei'ie.  Neither  longevity  nor  large  families  are  so  com- 
mon as  in  England,  yet  there  arc  numei-ous  instances  of  both." 
For  our  own  part,  we  suspect  that  to  strong  constitutions  these 
details  of  daily  life  are  matters  of  little  moment,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  prepared  to  believe  the  accounts  of  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity recorded  of  Sardinians.  But  the  important  question 
with  respect  to  national  habits,  is  their  effect  upon  all  who  are 
born,  and  on  this  account  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret 
that  the  present  enlightened  government  of  Sardinia  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  set  of  statistical  tables  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  population  of  the  island. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  habits,  customs,  dress,  and 
general  bearing  of  the  dwellers  in  the  large  towns  of  Sardinia — 
of  the  cittadini,  in  fact — arc  moulded  as  closely  as  possible  upon 
those  of  Genoa  and  Turin ;  that  the  tendency  to  become  Italian 
is  gaining  ground  through  town  and  country ;  and  that  although 
tho  old  rivalries  and  jealousies  between  citladim  and  contadini, 
between  Calaritani  and  StKsarese,  still  exist,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  are  becoming  more  and  more  to  consider  themselves 
-members  of  the  same  political  body,  and  to  merge  their  petty 
quarrels  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  country.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
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recent  constitutional  changes  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  but 
certainly  the  result  of  those  chanses,  so  far  as  the  island  o£ 
Sardinia  itself  is  concerned,  has  nitherto  been  to  infiise  an 
element  of  progress  into  society  which,  in  conjunction  with 
increased  activity  in  the  execution  of  the  public  works,  will,  we 
are  convinced,  rapidly  change  the  face  of  the  island.  The 
execution  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  places  Cagliari  in 
direct  communication  with  London  and  Paris,  and  the  steam- 
boat traffic  between  Porto  Torres  and  Marseilles,  and  between 
Cagliari  and  Genoa,  muist  also  materially  aid  the  advance  of 
civilization ;  and  we  may  mention  as  one  illustration  of  the 
existing  ferment  of  men's  minds,  even  in  this  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  that  not  less  than  three  daily  journals  are  published 
in  the  island.  The  schoolmaster  is,  indeed,  abroad ;  but  as  the 
Sardinians  still  retain  a  firm  conviction  in  the  relifi^ous  opinions 
of  their  ancestors,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  desolating 
effects  of  modem  socialist  doctrines  will  not  extend  to  these 
primitive  shores. 

We  may  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  physical  history  of 
Sardinia  by  remarking  that  Captain  Smyth  and  M.  de  la 
Marmora  have  given  some  very  elaborate  disquisitions  upon  the 
singular  monuments  known  by  the  name  of  Nurgahs,  which 
occur  in  such  extraordinary  numbers  over  the  surface  of  the 
island ;  and  that  from  the  illustrations  of  their  works,  as  well 
as  from  M.  Delessert's  cocknified  description  of  his  adventures, 
the  reader  can  form  a  \Gry  correct  opinion  of  these  structures. 
Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  M.  de  la  Marmora  have  ventured  to 
decide  the  question  of  their  origin;  and  indeed  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  Koman  pottery  and  coins  in  their  interior,  to  some 
extent,  justifies  the  reserve  of  those  officers  in  the  matter ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Tjrrhennian 
colonists  of  the  island  were  their  builders,  for  the  resemblance 
between  these  monuments  and  the  Etruscan  tombs  is  too 
decided  to  allow  of  our  supposing  it  to  be  accidental ;  and  this, 
in  spite  of  the  subsequent  uses  to  which  the  Nurgahs  may  have 
been  converted.  There  are  several  interesting  remains  of  the 
public  works  of  Rome  to  be  found  in  Sardinia,  such  as  the  roads, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  temples,  caverns,  &c.,  represented  in  the 
books  of  Smyth,  De  la  Marmora,  and  Delessert,  with  considerable 
spirit  and  fidelity ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  a  sufficiently  bold  cha- 
racter to  justify  our  dwelling  specially  upon  them>  unless,  indeed, 
the  bridge  over  the  Rio  Timitano  be  excepted:  a  very  tolerable 
illustration  of  this  work  is  given  opposite  pase  256  of  Captain 
Smyth's  ''  Sketch."  The  Carthagimans  have  kft  many  traces  of 
their  worship,  but  few  traces  of  their  public  works  in  the  island; 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Gh>thio 
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Saracenic  invaders  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  although, 
lestionably,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Saracenic 
in  the  more  recently  instructed  buildings.    But  the  Arra- 
tse  ruler^  of  Sardinia  seem  to  have  left  the  most  distinct  traces 
leir  dominion  ;  for  the  buildings  erected  between  1309  and 
\  are  characterized  by  the  same  feeling  and  the  same  taste 
jh  may  be  observed  in  Spain  at  the  same  period.     There 
jeveral  very  remarkable  specimens  of  mediaeval  fortifications 
extant,  and  some  very  curious  towers,  gates,  belfries,  Ac, 
be  same  period;  and  in   Cagliari  itself,  there   are   some 
tihes  and  cloisters  of  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centu- 
which  are  of  singular  beauty.     In  one  of  these  mediaBval 
•ches,  that  of  the  P.  P.  Claustrali,  near  the  gate  of  S.  Carlo,  of 
Liari,  there  are  still  to  be  seen,  mouldering  in  the  damp 
lels  or  cloisters,  some   early   paintino^s   of   the   real  pre- 
haelite  school,   of  singular  interest,  beauty,  and  lunvetk; 
in  the  Cathedral  is  a  picture  well  worthy  of  remark,  stated 
ave  been  painted  by  Giotto.     Alas !  these  art-treasures  are 
little  estimated  here,  and  the  good  fathers  appear  surprised 
be  admiration  with  which  strangers  regard  them ;  in  the 
nwhile,  they  leave  them  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  dust, 
ate,  or  insects,  without  taking  any  precautions  for  their 
nee  or  repaii*s.     Both  at  Cagliari  and  at  Sassari  there  are 
e  remarkable  specimens  of  the  Spanish  renaissance  style  of 
itecture,  and  some  of  the  later  constructions  of  the  Spanish 
rs  of  the  island  display  a  strange  mixture  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  artistic  inspiration  ;  but  it 
Brhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  no  local,  or  nationally  dis- 
tive  character  can  be  observed  in  any  building  of  the  island 
has  it  produced  any  artist  of  mark  or  eminence  amongst 
e,  at  least,  who  have  commenced  "  a  school.'*     We  suspect 
;  the  depressing  influence  of  the  political  dependence  in 
oh  Sardinia  has   until  very  recently  been  kept,  has  had 
:h  to  do  with  this  absence  of  originality  in  art;  for  the 
ves  of  the  island  have  unquestionably  an  inherent  taste  for 
ity  of  form  and  colour,  and  the  few  buildings  which  survive 
I  purely  national  character,  bear  indications  of  a  strongly 
ked  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in  accordance  with  the 
es  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  designed.     The  small 
bedral  and  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Iglesias,  may  be  referred 
8  illustrations  of  this  tendency  of  the  Sardinians  to  impress 
r  own  character  upon  their  public  buildings ;  and  from  the 
;y  glances  we  were  able  to  obtain  of  some  other  churches  and 
les,  we  are  convinced  that  the  archasological  history  of  the 
ad  would  amply  repay  a  more  consecutive  examination  than 
aa  yet  received.   We  may  add»  that  the  Museum  of  Oagliari 
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contains  many  verj^  interesting  relics  of  the  arts  of  the  various 
tribes  which  have  ruled  Sardinia,  from  the  Pelasgians,  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Komans,  to  the  Spaniards  and  Aastrians,  although, 
by  the  way,  the  most  valuable  legacy  the  latter  have  left  in  the 
island  is  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  art. 

That  an  island  possessing  the  natural  advantages  we  have 
endeavoured  thus  briefly  to  sketch,  situated,  moreover,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  ancient  world, 
should  have  attracted  attention  at  a  very  early  jx^riod,  was 
naturally  to  be  expected.  Antiquarians  ditfer  as  to  its  aboriginal 
possessors;  but  there  appear  to  be  good  reasons  for  l)elieviiig 
that  the  PhcDnicians,  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  the  IVlasgian  tribes 
of  early  Greece,  established  colonies  in  the  island.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  fugitives  from  Troy  also  settled  here ;  but  the 
earliest  powerful  nation  which  assumed  a  sway  over  the  native 
tribes  was  unquestionably  the  Carthaginian,  which  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  our  era,  t>ent  its  first  oxikmH- 
tion  against  Sardinia  from  its  colony  of  Sicily,  and  about  the 
end  01  the  same  century  Carthago  had  so  completely  e>tabli*»hod 
its  power  as  to  include  the  island  in  a  list  of  its  possessions,  to 
which  it  allowed  the  Romans  to  traffic  under  the  provisions  of 
the  commercial  treaty,  concluded  before  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  strugglo  the 
Bomans  seem,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  attempted  to  deprivt- 
their  rivals  of  this  imix)rtant  colony,  and  they  sent  an  expedi- 
tion under  the  orders  of  L.  C.  Scipio,  about  the  year  n.( .  *J<lo, 
for  the  purpose  of  dri\*ing  them  out ;  but  it  was  not  until  ilio 
year  B.C.  236,  that  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  was  able  sufficiently  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the  native 
tribes,  or  to  establish  the  Roman  power,  to  justify  the  s<aiate  in 
declaring  Sardinia  a  province  of  the  great  Roman  Iwepublii*. 
The  natives  of  the  island,  however,  who  had  never  quietly 
admitted  the  superiority  of  their  old  masters,  were  but  little 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  harder  yoke  of  tin*  Romans ;  and,  for 
many  years  they  maintained  an  inefiectual  struggle  against  the 
mistress  of  the  ancient  world.  During  the  struggle  they 
displayed  great  heroism,  but  were  of  eoui^se  ultimately  comjHdle<l 
to  yield  to  the  superior  skill  and  discipline  of  their  opponents, 
who,  after  the  conclasion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  formidable  rival,  Carthage,  were  able  to 
crush  all  such  local  and  isolated  attempts  at  resistance  to  the 
extension  of  their  majestic  and  absorbing  unity.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  while  here  to  mention  that  in  one  of  tfie 
Dattles  which  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sardo- 
Carthaginian  allies,  Tosto,  son  of  Amsicora,  the  chief  of  the 
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native  tribes,  was  slain  by  Ennius,  the  father  of  Latin  poetry, 
if  we  may  put  any  confidence  in  Silius  Italicus.     Poets  seem 
formerly  to  have  been  more  decidedly  "  men  of  action,"  as  our 
neighbours  would  say,  than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and 
-Slschylus,  Ennius,  Cervantes,  and  Camoens,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  much  by  the  sword  as  by  the  pen.  Other  distinguished 
characters  of  Roman  history  figured  in  the  struggle  for   the 
possession  of  Sardinia,  and  amongst  them  were  the  great  M.  P. 
Uato,   Tiberius,    and   Gains    Gracchus,   M.   Aurelius  Orestes, 
Perpenna,  M.  Attius  Balbus,  Pompey,  Quintus  Tullius  Cicero, 
brother  of  the  orator,  Marcus  Scaurus,  in  whose  behalf  M.  T. 
Cicero  uttered  one  of  his  most  skilful  pieces  of  special  pleadinc^, 
and  thus  secured  his  immunity  from  the  punishment  due  to  his 
oppr^sion  of  the  poor  Sardinians,  for  whom  the  great  advocate 
seems  to  have  entertained  almost   a  personal  antipathy,   on 
account  of  some  private  quarrel  with  a  native,  just  as  Horace 
abused  the  island  on  account   of  his  antipathy  to  Tigellius, 
the   favourite   of  Augustus,  and  one   of  tne  most  renowned 
impromatori  of  ancient  Italy.     Sextus  Pompeius,  son  of  the 
Triumvir,  appears  to  have  obtained  and  secured  the  possession 
of  Sardinia  for  some  time  ;  but  it  was  of  far  too  much  impor- 
tance to  imperial  Rome,  as  a  source  of  grain,  for  it  to  remain 
long  in  the  hands  of  an  opponent  of  the  central  government, 
and  Augustus  shortly  afterwards  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
power  of  this  last  representative  of  the  aristocratic  party.    From 
the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
little  of  general  interest  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
island ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  political  sense.     Christianity  was 
introduced  at  a  very  early  period  of  church  history,  and  the 
martyrology  of  Sardinia  is  remarkably  rich  in  its  lists  of  victims 
for  the  sake  of    truth,  although  the  names  and  actions   look 
apocryphal  enough  to  our  modem   eyes,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  respect  with  which  the  reputation  of  Saints  Gavino,  ftoto, 
Giannario,  Saturnine,  Lussorio,  Cessello,  Simplicio,  Efisio,  and 
his  mother  Restituta,  Eusebius,  and  Ignatius,  are  still  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.     Cagliari,  the  present  capital, 
was  very  soon  after  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  erected  into 
the  dignity  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  island ;  and  Quin- 
tasius,  the  bishop,  who  assisted  at  the  Synod  of  Aries  about 
314,  was  the  first  prelate  whose  name  has  been  clearly  identified 
in  connexion  with  that  dignity.     Septimus  Severus  was  quaestor 
of  Sardinia  before  succeeding  to  the  empire ;  Theodosius  seems 
to  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  to  have  punished  Natalius,  the  governor,  for  his  malversa- 
tions, with  rather  more  justice  than  Severus  allowed  Plautius 
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to  pimisli  Racius  Constans,  the  praetor  of  his  day,  for  merely 
removing  his  statues. 

After  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  amongst  the  feeble 
successors  of  Constantino —falsely  called  the  Great — Sardinia 
passed  generally  under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
West ;  out  about  455,  the  Vandals,  under  Genserio,  obtained 
possession   of    the    island  for  a    short   period,    and  therein 
established,  as  they  did  wherever  they  attained  power,  the 
Arian  schism.     The  Christian  church  during  the  fifth  century 
was  sorely  agitated  by  these  troubles,  and  Sardinia  bore  her 
part  of  the  trials  of  the  age  nobly  and  well.     Simmaoo,  eleoted 
pope  in  498,  was  himself  a  Sardinian,  and  he  played  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  early  church  history,  on  account  of  the 
schism  produced  by  his  election  ;  whilst  Saint  Fulgentius  and  the 
Bishop  of  Hippona  sought  refuge  in  the  island  firom  the  perae* 
cutions  of  Frasamondus,  the  reigning  Vandal  monarch  (504) : 
the  latter  brought  with  him  the  relics  of  St.  Augustin,  his  pre- 
decessor, which  remained  in  and  were  supposed  to  hallow  the  isle 
for  some  centuries.     About  530,  Justinian  attacked  the  Vandal 
dominion  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Africa,   by  the  army 
under  the  orders  of  Belisarius ;  and  directly  that  general  had 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  Vandals,  in  the  great  battle  fought 
against  them  in  534,  when   they  were  under  the  orders    of 
Gelimero  and  Zazone,  he  sent  an  army,  under  Cirillius,  to  seize 
possession  of  Sardinia.     In  551,  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths, 
succeeded  in  wresting  the  possession  of  the  island  from  Justinian  ; 
but  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East  was  restored  in  553 
by  Narses,  who  finally  destroyed  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy 
and  in  the  Italian  islands.     The  Sardinians,  without  assistance 
from  the   East,   appear  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Lombards ;  and,  finally,  about  the  year  695,  to  have  rendered 
themselves  independent  of  the   daily  waning  empire  of   the 
successors  of  Justinian,  under  the  guidance  of  tour  of   the 
principal  citizens  of  Cagliari,  by  name  Gialeto,  Nicole,  Tor- 
quato,  and  Inerio,  who  divided  the  island  amongst  themselves 
into  the   four    provinces   of    Cagliari,   Torres,   Arborea,    and 
Gallura,  under  the  title  of  Giudicati. 

The  Sardinians,  however,  were  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity under  their  native  judges,  for  in  709,  Mussa,  a  leader  of 
the  strange  Saracenic  current  of  invasion,  made  a  first  descent  in 
the  Gulf  of  Palmas.  This  was  defeated ;  but  he  returned  in 
711,  with  a  more  powerful  force,  and  drove  the  natives  from  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  of  which  the  Saracens  retained  pos- 
session for  the  remainder  of  the  eighth  century,  until  they  were 
again   defeated    by  a  combined  efibrt  of   the    four   judges. 
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Ausonius  of  Cagliari,  Pietro  of  Torres,  Dertone  of  Gallura, 
and  Ugone  of  Arborea.  But  the  Saracens,  although  unable  to 
effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  Sardinia,  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  leave  tlie  inhabitants  its  tranquil  possession ;  and 
by  their  incessant  attacks,  they  so  entirely  prostrated  the 
forces  of  the  native  rulers  of  the  island,  that  in  the  comnience- 
ment  of  the  eleventh  century,  these  last  were  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  Bepublios  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  for  assistance  against  the 
Infidels.  The  usual  story  followed :  the  allies  drove  out  the 
enemy,  subjugated  the  people  they  came  to  assist,  and  then 
quarrelled  over  the  distribution  of  the  plunder.  Finally,  the 
Pisans  succeeded  in  securing  a  very  uneasy  possession  of  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  island,  although  the  natives,  who  had 
retired  to  the  mountains,  for  years  kept  up  a  struggle  for 
independence  against  the  intruders  ;  and  the  bitter  wars  which 
ensued  between  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  added  many  a  sad 
chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Italian  Republics,  amongst  others, 
that  one  so  often  quoted  of  the  fate  of  TJgolino  della  Gherar- 
desca,  immortalized  by  the  verse  of  the  fierce  old  Ghibelline. 
It  suited,  however,  the  plans  of  the  Papacy,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  offer  the  investiture  of 
Sardinia  to  the  King  of  Arraffon ;  and  as  the  contending 
republics  had  nearly  exhausted  tnemselves  in  their  long  wars, 
Alfonso,  Infanta  of  Arragon,  was  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  Spanish  rule,  which,  nevertheless,  could  hardly  bo  con- 
sidered firmly  established  until  about  1428.  There  were  civil 
wars  and  lingering  hostilities  between  the  surviving  states  of 
Italy  and  Spain  for  some  years  after  the  latter  date ;  but  no 
serious  resistance  could  have  been  offered  to  the  House  of 
Austria  after  it  had  imited,  in  the  person  of  Charles  V.,  the 
enormous  possessions,  which  almost  justified  his  ambition  of 
renewing  the  Empire  of  Rome.  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  of 
Arragon,  had  also,  in  1354,  adopted  a  measure,  which  tended 
greatly  to  reconcile  the  native  Sardinians  to  their  new  rulers, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  species  of  representative  system, 
under  the  name  of  "Stamenti ;"  and  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  first  attempt  at  introducing  a  national  code  of 
laws  dates  from  the  same  half  century.  The  code  called  "  Sa 
Carta  de  Logu,''  was  promulgated  by  Eleanor,  Giudicessa  of 
Arborea,  in  1395,  and  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
a^lministrutive  capacity  of  that  extraordinary  woman,  who 
could  thus  not  only  maintain  her  independence  against  the 
incessant  attacks  o^  the  Arragouese,  but  likewise  pro\4de  for 
the  internal  regulations  of  her  own  dominions.  The  "  Carta  de 
Logu "  was  retained,  with  very  trifling  modifipations,  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  became  masters  of  the  island ;  and  even 
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at  the  present  day,  it  is  referred  to  occasionally  by  the  local 
courts  of  law.  Captain  (we  beg  pardon  if  subsequent  pro- 
motion should  have  rendered  this  title  incorrect)  Smyth,  in 
his  third  chapter,  quotes  largely  from  this  singular  specimen 
of  female  legislation,  and  the  passages  he  gives  may  also  be 
referred  to  as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Sardinian  language.  Having  thus  called  special  attention  to 
this  part  of  Captain  Smyth's  "Sketch,"  it  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  legislation,  and  of  the 
administration  of  the  island  has  been  changed  since  1848,  when 
the  last  relics  of  the  feudal  system  were  abolished  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  "  Statute  Reale  "  of  Piedmont,  and  the  vice- 
regal court  and  administration  suppressed. 

Few  events  worthy  of  record  appear  to  have  taken  place  in 
Sardinian  history  during  the  later  years  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minion. Ferdinand  the  Catholic  established  the  Inquisition  in 
1492 ;  the  Moors  made  frequent  predatory  descents  upon  the 
coasts ;  the  plague  often  desolated  the  badly  built  and  filthy 
towns ;  the  French  and  other  enemies  of  Spain  irom  time  to 
time  ravaged  this  exposed  portion  of  her  dominions ;  but  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been 
totally  arrested  by  the  numbing  influence  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  under  the  later  princes  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  On  the  extinction  of  that  contemptible  race, 
Sardinia  passed  for  a  time  under  the  direct  dominion  of  Austria, 
having  been  conquered  for  Charles  III.  by  the  English  admiral, 
Sir  J.  Leake,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1710.  In  1717,  the  Spaniards  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
recover  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  some  of  their  former  possessions 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  for  a  time  they  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Austrians  out  of  the  former  by  an  expedition  under  the 
orders  of  the  ilarquis  de  Lede.  But  Europe  combined  to 
check  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  and  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  soon  compelled  Philip  V.  of  Spain  to  restore 
his  conquests.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1720,  Sardinia  was  ceded 
to  Victor  Amadcup,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  the  island 
of  Sicily ;  and  on  September  11th  of  that  year,  the  Baron  di 
S.  Bemi^no  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  newly 
created  Kin^  of  Sardinia,  and  thus  again  united  the  island  to 
the  fate  and  destiny  of  Italy,  after  four  himdred  years  of 
foreign  dominion. 

Tlie  House  of  Savoy  ruled  Sardinia  during  the  seventy  years 
which  elapsed  between  their  obtaining  possession  of  it  and  the 
first  French  Revolution,  with  sufficient  ability  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants ;  although  even  the 
enlightened  ministries  of  such  men  as  Bogino,  Lascaris,  and 
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Buonvicino  were  insufficient  to  dispel  the  evil  effects  of  the 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  abuses  which  had  been  fostered  by  the 
Spaniards  for  so  many  years.  During  the  awful  tempest  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  we,  therefore,  find  that  the 
attempts  of  the  anti-feudal  reformers  of  Sardinia,  even  with 
the  support  of  a  French  expedition,  were  insufficient  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  government ;  and  the  Sardinians  continued 
faithful  to  their  monarch  and  their  old  constitution  when  the 
states  of  the  mainland  had.  been  absorbed  in  the  gigantic,  but 
ephemeral,  empire  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  In  1806,  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  Vittorio  Emanuele  I.,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Cagliari,  and  he  remained  there  until  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  in  1814,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  navy 
and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Sardinians.  The  island  certainly 
gained  by  this  immediate  contact  with  royalty ;  for  its  wants 
were  more  keenly  felt,  and  there  was  a  more  direct  feeling  of 
interest  inspired  amongst  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
remedy  them ;  but  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  of  epidemics,  of 
attacks  by  the  Barbary  pirates,  of  palace  intrigues,  for  some 
years  rendered  vain  all  attempts  at  improvement  or  progress. 
Unfortimately,  also,  the  kings  of  Sardinia  on  their  restoration 
to  their  old  dominions,  confounded,  under  the  same  feeling  of 
jealous  antipathy,  reform  and  revolution  ;  so  that  during  the 
reigns  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  of  Carlo  Felice,  very  little 
change  was  made  from  the  mediaeval  system  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  Sardinia  before  the  great  French  Revolution. 
It  is  true  that  Carlo  Felice  altered  the  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  affairs,  justice,  and  finance,  in  some  important 
details ;  that  he  revived  the  universities,  and  opened  elementary 
schools ;  introduced  vaccination,  and  executed  the  fine  road 
which  traverses  the  island  from  north  to  south  between  Porto 
Torres,  Sassari,  Oristano,  and  Cagliari.  But  the  effect  of  these 
wise  measures  must  necessarily  have  been  slow  in  its  growth  ; 
and  even  now  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  totally  illiterate 
persons  in  the  remoter  and  more  xmcivilized  parts  of  the  island 
is  not  less  than  92  per  cent.,  and  only  one  diligence  runs 
between  the  capitals  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
Sardinia.  The  cholera  has  of  late  years  also  exercised  terrible 
ravages  amongst  this  unfortunate  population  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  reason  to  question  the  \iltimate  success  of  the  reforms 
introduced  by  Carlo  Alberto,  of  whom  we  confess  that  we 
entertain  a  very  much  warmer  sentiment  of  admiration  since 
we  have  been  able  personally  to  remark  the  effect  of  his  govern- 
ment. All  the  old  Spanisli  legislation  has  in  fact  been  swept 
away  from  Sardinia  ;  feudalism  and  exclusive  privileges,  castes 
and  corporations  abolished ;  property  and  personal  rights  have 
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been  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  in  the  states  on  the  main- 
land; the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  execution  of  public 
works ;  regular  communications  have  been  established  between  t  he 
island  and  Genoa  by  steamboats,  and  latterly,  by  the  eU^ctric  tele- 
graph ;  and  in  all  political  matters,  the  Sardinians  have  been  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Italian  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Yirgilio,  Delessert,  Carbonazzi  and 
Bernardi,  certainly  show,  however,  that  although  much  may 
have  been  done  in  Sardinia,  more  remains  to  do ;  and  the 
impression  we  ourselves  derived  from  the  obsers'ations  made 
during  our  rapid  journey  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  and  along  the  high  road  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  capital,  was  most  unquestionably  that  its  po))ulati(>n 
was  even  at  the  present  day,  and  notwithstanding  rt^cent 
reforms,  nearly  as  much  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  as  that  of 
Spain  itself — with  eaual  elements  of  wealth  and  greatness,  be  it 
observed.  M.  Virgilio,  moreover,  gives  a  verj'  sad  accoiuit  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  insecurity  of  litb  and 
property  in  the  island ;  but  wo  have  rtuison  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  exaggeration  in  his  attacks 
upon  a  system  which  does  not  exactlv  suit  his  personal  view8  ; 
and  that  he  has  used  an  advocate's  license  in  "making  out  a 
ease"  against  an  arrangement  of  judicial  functions  he  wishes 
to  have  altered.  Yet,  even  if  all  that  he  Bays  on  the  score  of 
the  existing  brigandage  and  banditti  of  Sardinia  were  truis  vrv 
are  convinced  that  the  course  of  civilization  so  wisely  inuu^u- 
rated  by  the  late  and  the  present  king,  must  in  a  vorv*  8h4>rt 
time  remove  these  blots.  Equal  laws,  liberty,  a  free  press, 
municipal  institutions,  and,  last  not  least,  tree  trudo,  must 
excite  the  moral  and  intellec*tual  powers  of  any  people;  and 
they  certainly  will  not  fail  in  producing  their  full  etiect  u]X)n  a 
race  so  intelligent,  and  so  naturally  good,  as  we  know  that  the 
Sardinians  are.  Long  centuries  of  misrule  and  oppression  by 
nearly  all  the  successive  devastators  of  the  fair  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  have  been  f4)llowed  by  their  natural  consi^ 
queneeB  in  this  instance  as  elsewhere,  and  have  really  reduced 
the  Sardinian  peasant  to  an  intelliHtual  condition  {xTliaps  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Irish  cottiers:  whilst  the  strong  {Missions  of 
warmer  olimates  have  impn^ssetl  upon  this  rudeni*8s  a  tierucr 
and  more  reyengeful  character  than  wo  are  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  our  own  colder  latitudes.  Then*  are,  however,  we 
repeat,  amongst  the  Sardinians  uU  the  elements  of  a  great  and 
a  good  people :  strong  faith,  res{)eot  for  ancient  institutions,  a 
desire  for  improvement,  soi)riety,  industry,  hospitality,  and, 
when  properly  handled,  great  tractablene«s.     Witti  such  qnali- 
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ties,  and  with  the  existing  free  and  enlightened  govemm^it, 
they  cannot  fail  to  advance  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  nations, — 
especially  if  they  learn  to  depend  mainly  upon  their  own 
exertions,  and  avoid  the  dangerous  error  of  most  Continental 
constitutional  states,  viz.,  that  of  trusting  to  the  "  central 
administration "  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  their  progress. 
We  suspect  from  the  tone  of  the  Italian  works  we  have  been 
considering,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  local  papers,  that  there 
is  a  tendency  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  to  cast  the 
responsibility  of  all  their  evils  upon  the  government,  instead  of 
vigorously  attempting  to  remove  them  by  their  own  exertions. 
They  must,  and  no  doubt  will,  learn  the  lesson  Carlo  Alberto 
strove  to  impress  on  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and  when  "  Sar- 
degna  fara  da  se"  she  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  unbounded 
riches  of  her  soil,  her  mines,  forests,  waters,  and  plains,  will 
again  make  her  what  she  onco  was,  the  garden  and  tne  granary 
oi  Europe.  As  it  is,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  apathy  with 
which  our  merchants  have  treated  this  marvellous  land,  and  at 
the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  British  public  of  the  resources 
it  possesses. 

We  propose  in  a  future  article  to  dwell  upon  the  literary 
history,  and  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  of  Sardinia ; 
but  we  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  hearty  admira- 
tion of  Captain  Smyth's  **  Sketch,"  and  of  Martini's  elegant 
"  Compendio  della  Storia  de  Sardegna."  Captain  Smyth's 
work,  indeed,  contains  nearly  all  that  it  was  important  to  record 
before  the  late  organic  changes  ;  and  it  has  been  largly  copied 
by  M.  do  la  ^klannora, — without  due  acknowledgment,  we  opine. 
It  is  remarkably  well  written ;  and  though  somewhat  out  of  date, 
it  still  contrasts  in  its  painstaking,  philosophical  spirit  very 
oddly  with  the  flippant  badauderie  of  M.  Delessert,  a  perfect 
type  of  the  travelling  "  lion  "  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris, — 
pleasant  and  amusing  withal.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  compare 
works  so  avowedly  diiferent  in  character  as  those  last  men- 
tioned, but  the  scenes  they  describe  being  identical,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  resist  the  temptation.  The  merits  of  the 
other  books  we  have  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article  are 
more  purely  technical ;  yet  even  the  ordinary  reader  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  De  la  Marmora's  comprehensive  work, 
which  is,  indeed^  a  noble  record  of,  it  is  said,  thirty-five  years' 
study  and  research ;  and  in  Baldracco's  Mineralogical  Essay, 
there  will  be  found  many  striking  passages  of  a  more  general 
character  than  its  title  would  imply.  Would  that  we  were  able 
to  induce  our  readers  to  examine  the  whole  subject  with  the 
same  interest  we  have  felt !  The  best  preparation  for  the  study 
of  the  natural  and  political  history  of  such  places  as  Sardinia 
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is,  perhaps,  a  personal  visit ;  and  as  it  is  now  so  easy  for 
travelling  Englishmen  to  reach  Cagliari  or  Sassari,  via  (xenoa 
or  Marseilles,  wo  strongly  urge  those  who  can  put  up  occa- 
sionally with  hard  fare  and  want  of  personal  comforts,  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  how  easy  it  is  to  waste  the  good  things  of 
Providence,  and  how  equally  easy  it  would  be  to  repair  past 
errors.  In  the  meantime,  they  who  cannot  travel  so  far,  may 
depend  upon  finding  much  amusement  and  instruction  in  the 
works  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  which  we  are  anxioua 
to  call  particular  attention  on  the  score  of  their  own  merits, 
and  of  the  country  with  which  they  are  connected. 


Art.  III.— JOSIAH  CONDER, 

JbsiaJi  Conder :  A  Memoir,  By  Eustace  E.  Conder,  M.A.    London : 
Snow.     1857. 

I8«V  y^veq  vwr^QtriitTag  rp  tov  flcoi;  fiovXy  iKOifiriOii  T"  After  he 
had  served  his  own  generation,  by  the  will  of  God,  he  tell  asleep/' 
Acts  xiii.  36) : — these  are  the  touching  and  beautiful  words  which 
Mr.  Conder  has  prefixed  to  this  Memoir  of  his  father ;  and  none 
could  have  been  more  appropriate.  Through  a  long  life  of  inces- 
sant and  exhausting  laboui*,  Josiah  Conder  was  sustained  and 
animated  bv  the  sublime  conviction  that  he  was  "  serving  his 
generation  by  the  will  of  God ;"  and  he  served  it  well.  Had  he 
been  fired  with  literary  ambition  he  never  would  have  given  his 
strength  to  the  obscure  drudgery  of  editing  the  Patriot  newspaper 
or  this  Review.  Had  he  been  sordid  or  selfish,  he  would  never 
have  remained  in  the  ranks  of  Reform  and  Dissent ;  for  in  his 
early  life,  wealth,  respectability,  and  power  were  all  on  the 
other  side.  Ho  was  true  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  darkest 
days  of  Tory  rule  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  for  years 
he  struggled  with  heroic  earnestness,  and  spite  of  the  cold 
indifference  of  those  whose  principles  and  interests  he  was 
striving  to  promote,  to  maintain  the  old  reputation  of  Xoncon- 
formity  for  literature  and  learning.  It  were  base  in  us  who  are 
fighting  the  same  battle  in  more  prosperous  times,  not  to 
remember  his  services  with  profound  and  grateful  veneration. 
He  not  onlv  fought  on  the  right  side,  but  in  the  right  spirit. 
If  at  any  time  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  excitement  of 
the  conflict,  personal  passion  is  inflaminff  public  zeal,  and  the 
^'^vc  of  victory  displacing  the  love  of  truth;   that  we  are 
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becoming  dogmatic  and  tyrannical  in  our  advocacy  of  freedom, 
and  worldly,  selfish,  and  irreligious,  even  in  our  labours  for 
Christ,  Josiah  Conder's  history  should  at  once  rebuke  and 
encourage  us.  He  was  devout  even  while  engaged  in  political 
strife,  and  gentle  even  in  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

The  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  Eustace  Conder  has  produced 
a  life  singularly  free  from  the  faults  which  usually  disfigure 
biographies  written  by  near  relatives.  We  honoured  his 
father  greatly  before  reading  this  Memoir;  we  honour  him 
more  now. 

Josiah  Conder  was  born  in  Falcon  Street,  Aldersgate  Street, 
September  17th,  1789.  His  grandfather.  Dr.  John  Conder, 
was  theological  tutor  of  the  Dissenting  College  which  then 
existed  at  Mile  End,  and  pastor  of  a  church  in  Moorfields, — a 
man  of  considerable  mark  and  influence  in  his  day.  His  fourth 
son,  Thomas,  attended  the  college  lectures  with  the  students, 
and  became  a  respectable  scholar ;  and  he  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  good  sense  and  piety,  gentleness  and  modesty. 
These  qualities  he  transmitted  to  his  son,  the  subject  of  tms 
memoir.  Josiah  Conder,  in  an  autobiographical  fragment, 
commenced  in  his  twentieth  year,  refers  gratefully  to  the  wise 
and  religious  training  of  his  childhood.  Those  were  days  when 
Christian  men  spent  their  sabbath  evenings  in  catechizing  their 
children,  and  talking  with  them,  together  and  apart,  concerning 
Christ  and  heaven ;  and  hence,  if  there  were  fewer  won  from 
the  world  without,  by  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there 
were  fewer  lost  from  the  household  of  the  church  within 
through  neglect  of  private  instruction  and  prayer. 

When  five  years  of  age,  he  lost  an  eye  through  an  attack  of 
small  pox ;  and  dreadful  as  this  loss  must  have  been,  he  used  to  say 
that,  perhaps,  it  was  the  origin  and  occasion  of  some  of  the 
most  important  blessings  of  his  subsequent  life.  It  made  him 
shrink  from  the  rough  and  riotous  sports  of  his  school-mates ; 
it  won  for  him  the  sympathy  of  many  friends ;  and  it  helped 
to  confirm  his  natural  tendencies  to  a  quiet  and  reflective  life. 
Its  immediate  result  was,  that  he  was  sent  as  a  visitor  to  Mr. 
Palmer's,  at  Hackney,  a  Nonconformist  minister  of  some  emi- 
nence in  his  time,  and  whose  name  is  still  familiar  to  us  ;  the 
object  of  this  visit  being  to  try  the  effect  of  electricity  in 
reducing  the  protruding  organ.  Mr.  Palmer  kept  a  school,  and 
his  little  visitor,  who  preferred  the  Latin  grammar  to  idleness, 
voluntarily  became  his  pupil  as  well  as  his  guest,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies.     Even  at  school,  his  literary  pro- 

Epnsities  revealed  themselves.     At  ten  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
is  first  essay  for  a  monthly  magazine,  to  which  some  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  scholars  contributed;  prizes  were  given  to  the  lads 
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for  the  best  compositions,  and  Josiah  Conder  won  two  silver 
medals ;  he  turned  some  of  -^sop's  Fables  into  rhyme ;  and 
with  an  instinctive  perception  of  his  future  destiny,  he  became 
editor  of  a  school  newspaper. 

'Who  can  forget  the  rapture  of  appearing  in  print  for  the  first 
time  P  The  first  fee  of  the  physician,  the  first  brief  of  the 
barrister,  even  the  first  ball  of  the  young  beauty,  are  all  poor 
and  commonplace  delights,  compared  with  the  first  printed 
poem  of  a  young  author  ; — we  say  poem,  for  everj'body  scribbles 
rhymes  before  writing  prose,  just  as  children  run  before  they 
walk.  Josiah  Conder  knew  this  bliss,  never  to  be  known  but 
once,  when  he  was  about  sixteen.  Dr.  Aiken  edited  the 
AthencBum  in  those  davs  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  inserted 
the  verses  of  his  young  contributor,  or  that  he  was  so  pleased 
with  them,  that  he  called  at  his  father's  house,  and  invited  the 
poet  to  dine  with  him. 

Encouragement  and  admiring  sympathy  also  came  to  the 
ardent  lad  from  the  accomplished  family  of  the  Taylors,  at 
Ongar.  To  Ann  Taylor,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  GKlbert, 
he  wrote  with  all  the  freedom  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
concerning  his  manifold  projects,  hopes,  and  fears.  The 
young  lames  at  Ongar  submitted  their  compositions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  young  bookseller  in  Bucklersbury,  and  he  in 
turn  received  their  criticisms  on  his  own.  Being  in  London, 
and  in  the  house  of  a  publisher,  ho  was  in  the  way  of  hearing 
literary  gossip,  which  he  diligently  communicated  to  his  friends 
in  the  country.  Those  morning  hours  in  the  history  of  a 
literary  man,  while  ambition  is  still  undaunted  by  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat — while  friends  are  hoping  for  wondrous  things 
from  the  new-born  and  untried  genius,  and  he  himself  has 
not  yet  found  the  limits  of  his  strength, — those  morning  hours, 
before  the  heat  and  weariness  of  the  day  come  on,  are  ftill 
of  intoxicating  happiness.  Afterwards,  literature  becomes 
a  labour  ;  then,  it  is  a  passion  and  a  victory.  Afterwards,  the 
brain  works  for  bread  or  for  practical  usefulness  ;  then  the  soul 
is  thrilled  with  thoughts  of  possible  glory  and  an  imperishable 
name.  Even  if  the  highest  success  is  won,  there  is  less  of 
exciting  joy  in  being  great,  than  in  admiring  greatneee,  and 
hopinff  to  achieve  it.  Pleasant,  very  pleasant,  must  those 
years  have  been,  during  which  Josiah  Condor  and  his  frienda 
down  in  Essex  were  stimulating  each  other's  enthusiasm,  and 
dreaming  of  future  fSemie. 

This  hterary  friendship  led  to  the  publication  of  a  Tolume  of 
poems,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Associate  Minstrels,^'  to  which 
Ann  and  Jane  Taylor,  their  father  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor, 
J.  G.  Strutt,  EUza  Thomas  (Josiah  Oonder's  future  ime). 
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Josiah  Conder,  and  his  father,  contributed.  It  was  so  suc- 
oessful,  that  in  three  years  a  second  edition  was  called  for. 
This  second  edition  contained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Mr.  Conder's  poems,  the  "  Reverie,"  with  the  second  part 
of  which,  commencing  "  Oh !  the  hour  when  this  material  shall 
have  vanished  like  a  cloud,"  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  ; 
the  first  part,  though  not  so  well  known,  has  merits  of  a  high 
order,  and  is  very  properly  inserted  in  the  Memoir. 

Mr.  Thomas  Conder  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of 
a  map  engraver;  but  he  also  engaged  in  bookselling  and 
publishing.  In  1811,  having  sunk  into  infirm  health,  which 
made  him  tmable  to  sustain  the  anxieties  and  exertions  of 
trade,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  his  son  Josiah  should 
take  the  business  on  his  own  account ;  for  a  few  years, 
therefore,  the  future  editor  belongeji  to  the  honourable  fra- 
ternity of  London  publishers.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage 
in  1815,  he  removed  from  Bucklersbury  to  St.  Paul's  Ohurch- 
yard ;  but  Mrs.  Condor's  health  not  being  good,  and  influenced, 
doubtless,  by  his  own  tendencies,  as  well  as  by  the  counsel  and 
wishes  of  friends,  he  determined,  after  living  there  for  four  or 
five  years,  to  abandon  trade  for  literature.  In  1819,  he  sold  his 
business  to  Messrs.  Holdsworth  and  Ball,  and  removed  to  the 
little  village  of  St.  Michael's,  near  St.  Alban's.  From  this 
time  to  his  last  illness,  his  pen  could  scarcely  have  been  idle 
for  a  day. 

The  EcLECiTc  had  been  commenced  in  1805.  It  was  intended 
at  first  to  represent  both  churchmen  and  dissenters;  silence, 
therefore,  was  imposed  on  all  disputable  ecclesiastical  questions ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  Review  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  evangelical  religion.  A  new  series  began  in  1814, 
*  *  published  by  Josiah  Conder. ' '  The  proprietor  and  publisher  had 
often  to  discharge  the  duties  of  editor,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  seated  himseU*  permanently  in  the  editorial  chair.  For  twenty 
years,  this  Review  was  under  his  wise  and  able  conduct ;  and 
the  services  it  rendered  to  dissent  and  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  English  nation  during  the  stormy  years  which  preceded 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  carrying  of 
Cathohc  Emancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill,  were  eminently 

fi;reat.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  great  religious  revival  of  the 
ast  century  had  naturally  led  to  the  disparagement  of  scholar- 
ship and  literature  by  the  Evangelical  party;  the  scarcely 
concealed  scepticism  of  the  early  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  asso- 
ciated as  it  was  with  genius  and  a  remarkable  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  literary  warfare,  instead  of  making  Christian 
men  more  diligent  in  securing  for  religion  the  service  of  learning 
and  culture,  had  half  converted  them  to  the  old  fJEdaehood  that 
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devotion  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  that  wit,  scholarship, 
and  literature  are  unfriendly  to  piety.  That  we  have  now 
nearly  escaped  from  that  pernicious  belief  is  owing,  in  good  part, 
to  the  exertions  of  the  men  who  were  associated  with  Josiah 
Conder  in  the  writing  of  the  Eclectic  Review.  Among  them 
were  James  Montgomery,  Dr.  Chalmers,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  Robert  Hall,  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
Dr.  Francis  Okely,  a  Moravian  minister,*  and  John  Robertson, 
whose  name  few  of  our  readers  probably  are  acquainted  with, 
but  who  was  distinguished  for  a  depth  and  accuracy  of  Greek 
scholarship  not  then  common  among  dissenting  ministers.  By- 
and-bye  came  other  names,  which  are  still  worn  with  honour 
by  the  living,  but  these  we  forbear  to  mention.  Southey  speaks 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Conder  of  having  "  thought  ere  this  to  have 
offered  you  an  article  for  your  Review,"  but  we  believe  that 
this  purpose  was  never  carried  out. 
Mr.  Eustace  Conder  writes : — 

"  Among  the  stated  or  occasional  contributors  were  some  whose 
names  have  since  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  literature ;  others,  of 
accomplished  scholarship,  elegant  taste,  and  scarcely  inferior  intel- 
lectual power,  yet  who  never  made  themselves  a  name,  but  were 
content  to  fight  the  battle  of  knowledge  and  of  progress  in  that  great 
army  of  anonymous  writers,  to  whom  the  world  has  been  so  much 
indebted  from  the  days  of  Job  of  Uz  to  the  days  of  steam-printing 
and  penny  literature.  It  is  a  curious  topic  of  reflection  how  much 
of  the  current  gold  of  human  thought  and  speech  has  come  down 
with  no  image  and  superscription  upon  it ;  how  many  strong  and 
stirring,  wise  and  pointed,  or  sweet  and  tender  sayings,  that  have 
become  immortal,  were  uttered  by  unknown  or  forgotten  lips.  It 
would  be  somewhat  melancholy  to  think  of  so  much  hard,  faithful, 
fruitful  labom*,  wrought  in  obscurity,  and  flung  into  the  world's 
treasury  without  the  grace  of  a  single  acknowledgment,  did  we  not 
rememSer  that  literary  fame  is,  after  all,  the  giants  excepted,  but 
a  tardier  oblivion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  true  work  can 
perish,  no  fruitful  labour  can  be  vain,  and  though  the  world  may 
forget  it,  *the  Day  shall  reveal  it.*" 

The  Memoir  is  enriched  by  a  selection  from  the  letters  which 
passed  between  the  editor  and  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  his  staff;  and  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  are  those  which  bear  the  signature  of  John 
Foster.  The  Eclectic  sometimes  eulogized  Southey,  as  Foster 
thought,  to  excess ;    and  his  protests  are  almost  grotesquely 

*  Some  account  of  Dr.  Okely  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  John  Foster 
(Vol.  II.,  page  G2,  Bohn*8  edition).  He  was  a  Moravian  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, relapsed  into  infidelity ;  but  subsequently  became  an  earnest  and 
devout  Christian. 
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indignant.  What  a  pleasant  thing  for  an  editor  to  receive, 
from  by  far  his  most  valuable  contributor,  a  letter  beginning 
thus: — 

"  Sir, — It  was  about  that  Southey  we  were  talking ;  and  here  is 
this  Carmen  Triumph  ale  bepraised  ia  our  sapient  Eeview,  with  some 
staring  extravagance  about  one  of  the  stanzas  being  enough  to '  create 
a  soul  beneath  the  ribs  of  death '  and  the  like, — as  puerile  rant  as  any 
enemy  of  the  Eeview  could  desire  to  see  in  its  pages." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  protest,  the  unrelenting  critic  returns 
to  the  charge  in  his  next  letter,  and  after  some  vehement 
introductory  sentences,  delivers  the  following  judgment  with 
Khadamanthine  sternness  on  the  Laureate  :-— 

"  The  man  seems  to  have  no  perception  of  the  difference  between 
a  dignified  boldness,  and  even  extravagance  of  fiction,  and  a  childish^ 
sillv  extravagance, — between  epic  giantism,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
and  a  futile,  phantastic  monstrosity.  He  has  been  so  much  and 
fondly  conversant  with  the  insipid  ravings  and  dreams  of  so  many 
drivelling  superstitions,  that  he  has  spoiled,  most  likely  irrecoverably, 
his  own  great  genius.  His  pride  of  independence  would  not  let  him 
stay  in  the  school  of  Milton,  and  here  are  the  consequences.  "With 
all  his  pride  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  venture  into  vastness 
without  a  guide  or  attendant.  He  could  not  tread  the  crude  con- 
sistence 01  Chaos  with  an  angel's  port,  step,  and  stride.  But  he  will 
certainly  go  floundering  on — I  mean,  unless  you,  recollecting  that 
friendship  should  be  a  compact  of  mutual  utility,  shall  set  yourself 
earnestly  to  recall  him,  instead  of  shouting  honour  and  glory,  as  you 
do,  without  exception  or  limit,  when  he  sends  you  a  canto  of  his 
MSS.  As  to  our  *  differing  in  toto '  about  the  merits  of  his  poetry, 
that  can  hardly  be,  unless  even  my  praises  are  in  the  wrong  place, — 
unless  it  is  not  for  the  vividness  of  his  conception,  the  perfection  of 
his  painting,  the  richness  and  diversity  and  accuracy  of  whatever  he 
writes  in  the  way  of  description,  the  tenderness  sometimes  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  vast  scope  of  his  observation  and  knowledge,  that 
he  is  to  be  admired." 

Foster  himself  had  written  a  remarkable  article  for  the 
Review  on  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama  "  two  or  three  ye^rs  before, 
and  appears  to  have  watched  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx  every  sub- 
sequent reference  to  Southey  which  appeared  in  these  pages. 
Perhaps,  no  truer  estimate  of  Southey's  genius  was  ever  written 
than  that  in  the  letter  we  have  just  extracted.  Some  of  his 
ballads  are  among  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kind  in  our 
language ;  his  larger  poems  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  for 
their  great  blemishes  than  for  ^reat  merits. 

"  The  thing  that  hath  been,  said  Solomon,  "  is  that  which 
shall  be  ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done ; 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  imder  the  sun."     Early  in  1821, 

N.8. — ^VOL.  II.  8 
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Mr.  Conder  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the  Eclectic  :  "  Th©  aale 
does  not  increase ; "  "I  am  almost  sick  of  the  work."  His 
task  is  "  ungracious  and  laborious."  We  have  asked  ourselYes 
again  and  again  whether  disappointment  and  discouragement 
are  the  normal  condition  of  the  editor  of  a  literary  review  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  great  Nonconformist  communities.  MuBt 
our  path  be  a  rugged  one  to  the  end  ?  Are  we  doomed  to  work 
in  fetters  till  the  close  of  our  days?  Will  the  clouds  never 
break,  and  the  sunshine  never  come  ?  We  should  be  glad  to 
give  hopeful  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  various  dissenting  denominations  derive  their  chief 
strength  from  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes.  The 
rich  belong  to  the  Establisnment ;  and  in  her  ranks  is  also  to 
be  found  the  great  body  of  professional  men.  Hence,  there  are 
comparatively  few  laymen  connected  with  our  churchefl  who 
have  enough  leisure  and  enough  culture — ^for  both  are  needed — 
to  care  for  what  requires  vigorous  and  sustained  attention. 
Our  best  and  most  thoughtful  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  are 
too  busy  for  any  reading  except  that  which  they  feel  to  be 
necessary  for  the  strength  of  their  personal  religious  life. 
Their  leisure  hours  are  largely  given  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
philanthropic  and  religious  societies.  If  they  read  anything 
besides  the  Tiffies  and  a  local  newspaper,  they  want  something 
racy,  brilliant,  and  amusing, — something  which  can  be  read 
without  trouble,  and  will  be  remembered  pleasantly  afterwards^ — 
a  graphic  book  of  travels  like  "  Eothen,  a  stimulating  life  like 
Foweil  Buxton's  or  George  Stephenson's,  or  a  volume  of  laugh- 
able stories  and  clever  sketches  of  men  and  things  like  Lord 
Cockburn's  Keminiscences.  Not  that  we  mean  to  imply  that 
our  middle  classes  are  deficient  in  mental  power.  We  Deliere 
that  they  have  the  keenest  and  acutest  intellects  in  the  country, 
or  the  world, — the  most  vigorous  sense,  and  brains  capable  of 
the  severest  labour,  of  any  order  of  men  under  the  sun.  But 
they  give  their  strength  to  business  and  to  public  duties,  not  to 
books.  And  though  we  could  heartily  wish  that  they  had 
more  literature,  God  forbid  that  the  time  should  ever  oome 
when  the  manly  and  practical  qualities  for  which  they  are  new 
distinguished,  shall  have  disappeared.  We  infinitely  prefer 
hard  work  to  indolent  inteUectualism. 

Our  ministers  are  nearly  all  of  them  men  to  whom  a  Beview 
is  a  most  welcome  guest ;  but  the  salariea  of  most  of  them  afe 
so  small  that  we  cannot  wonder  or  complain  that  so  few  of 
them  subscribe  even  to  their  own  literary  repreeentatiYee. 
Those  who  need  most  the  re&eehment  and  stimulua  of  a 
'' monthly"  or  "quarterly"  are  precisely  the  men  who  are 
least  able  to  be  subscribeis.    How  is  it  that  it  has  not  ooourwd 
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to  some  oue  or  two  thoughtful  and  generous  laymeu  in  every 
Baptist  and  Independent  church  in  the  kingdom  quietly  to 
order  for  their  minister  the  Eclectic  and  the  nritith  Quarierly, 
never  letting  him  know  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  couple 
of  guineas  which  covered  the  subscription  to  bothP* 

fiut  We  have  said  more  about  this  than  we  intended;  and 
must  return  to  the  life  of  our  laborious  predecessor.  We  left 
him  at  Sti  Michaers,  near  St.  Alban's ;  there  he  wfts  busy  with 
the  EcLScrric,  sometimes  writing  the  whole  Be  view  hunself ; 
and  engaged  in  a  doeen  literary  ventures  besidest  During  the 
next  few  years  he  wrote  the  "Modern  Traveller,"  published 
one  or  two  volume*  of  "Villaffe  Ledtures,"  and  a  Dictionary 
of  Geography,  a  new  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew8>  an  account  of  the  various  KeUigions  of  the  World, 
and  a  volume  of  Poems,  and  edited  the  "  CJongregational  Hymn 
Book/'  But  we  have  only  given  just  what  we  rememoet; 
turning  oter  half'-A^^dossen  pages  of  the  Memoifj  we  find  that 
the  list  of  his  labours  might  haVe  been  mAde  three  or  four  times 
as  long«  He  was  gretitly  given  to  "  moving  *'  too,  about  this 
tinie.  After  living  for  a  few  yeaM  near  St.  Alban's,  we  find 
him  in  1822  at  Bromntoni  in  1823  at  Cheniee  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  in  1824  at  Watford ;  of  which  last  place,  with  loving 
remembrances  of  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  the  biographer  has 
given  us  a  ver}"  pleasant  sketch  * 

In  18*32,  Mr.  Conder  became  editor  of  the  Patriot  newspaper, 
which  had  lately  been  started  to  represent  the  principles  of 
evangelical  Nonconformists.  The  first  editor  resigned  after 
holding  the  office  for  only  a  few  months.  When  Mr*  Conder 
undertook  the  editorship,  the  circulation  was  1,587;  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year  it  had  risen  to  2,400.  As  most  of  ottr 
readers  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Condor's  politics  Wete  liberal,  but 
not  extreme ;  he  was  averse  both  to  violent  opinions  and  to  the 
violent  advocacy  even  of  the  moderate  opinions  whioh  he  held 
most  firmly;  he  was  invariably  gentlemimly  tmd  eourteond; 
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*  '^  I  should  be  most  happy  to  think  that  the  State  of  Mr.  Foster's 
health  idlowed  me  to  hope  that  h6  would  again  take  the  field  with  his 
ancient  prowess.  His  article  on  the  '  Pastoral  Memorials,'  though  kmg 
deferred,  was  worth  waiting  for ;— quite  in  his  own  fcnost  interesting  stjle. 
It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  both  he  and  Mr.  Hall  do  not  support  our  new 
scries  with  their  powerful  aid.  With  iregard  to  the  lattef,  kll  that  he  has 
ever  fUmished  has  been  an  article  or  two,  at  veiy  distant  intervals ;  and  I 
doTB  Bol  risk  his  wrath  bj  attempting  to  tease  him  into  more  freqtteni  eoa- 
tribtttions.  The  plain  truth,  however,  is,  that  great  as  their  talents  are  in 
original  eo:npoeition,  and  valuable  as  is  the  sort  of  ectat  which  their  names 
confer,  a*  lUviewers  they  are  by  no  means  always  equal,  either  to  them- 
selves, or  to  others  of  my  contributors.'' — Mr,  Conder  to  Oie  present  J^ifor 
€f  ike  BOeetie,  Watford,  Mareh  7, 1SS9. 
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and  never  imagined  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  politician  he 
must  cease  to  be  a  Christian. 

At  the  commencement  of  1837,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  his  multifarious  occupations  to  give  up  the  Eclectic. 
"  It  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  proprietor," 
but  he  was  most  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  When  Dr.  Pricey 
however,  proposed  to  embark  his  property  in  the  concern,  he 
felt  that  **  the  matter  seemed  altogether  providential,  both  in 
itself  and  in  the  time."  After  editing  this  Review  for  three- 
and-twenty  years,  he  could  not  but  feel  anxious  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  able  advocate  of  the  principles  with  which, 
during  that  long  period,  it  had  been  identified.  In  Dr.  Price's 
uprightness  and  ability  he  had  the  fullest  confidence. 

Mr.  Conder  had  still  seventeen  or  eiffhten  years  of  hard  work 
before  him.  How  they  were  spent  all  our  readers  who  are  in 
the  maelstrom  of  public  life  in  the  metropolis  can  easily  ima&;ine: 
nimiberless  committee  meetings ;  public  demonstrations ;  private 
interviews  with  distinguished  men  to  win  their  co-operation  for 
various  philanthropic,  religious,  and  political  enterprises;  a 
heavy  correspondence ;  sleepless  vigilance  to  protect  the  rights 
of  ^Nonconformists  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  efforts  to  remove  constantly  occurring  misimderstandings, 
either  about  policy  or  persons,  among  honest  friends  of  the  same 
good  cause ;  the  mcessant  anxiety  of  a  newspaper  editor  about 
the  fluctuations  of  national  affairs, — these  things  occupied  his 
brain,  and  consumed  his  strength.  Let  no  man  envy  the  occa- 
sional honours  which  fall  to  the  recognised  leaders  of  public 
thought  and  action. 

In  Christmas,  1854,  Mr.  Conder  removed  to  St.  John's  Wood, 
and  there  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  were  passed*  In  the 
beginning  of  November,  1855,  shortly  after  completing  his 
sixty-sixtn  year  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  miich, 
though  ultimately  subdued,  left  him  in  a  fearful  state  of  prostra- 
tion. Medical  skill  was  unable  to  re-invifforate  the  exnausted 
constitution;  and  on  the  twenty-seventhjof  December,  ''haying 
served  his  generation,  by  the  will  of  God,  he  fell  asleep."  His 
death  was  very  quiet;  no  paroxysms  of  physical  pain — no 
mental  anguiE^  disturbed  his  last  hours.  ''The  boundary 
between  sleep  and  death  was  scarcely  visible." 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  our  pages  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  literary  labours  of  Josiah  Conder.  We  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  saying,  that  the  most  impartial  judgment 
must  acknowledge  that  few  men  have  exhibited  sucn  yaribns 
powers,  or  engaged  in  such  dissimilar  occupations  with  such 
uniform  success.  Everything  ho  did  was  done  well ;  aa  a  poet, 
as        instaking  compiler,  aei  the  editor  of  this  Review  and  of 
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the  Patriot  newspaper,  he  required  and  manifested  a  combina- 
tion of  faculties  very  seldom  found  in  such  perfection  in  one 
man.  In  private  life  he  was  singularly  estimable,  and  proved 
how  possible  it  is  for  the  busiest  and  most  anxious  to  **  have 
their  affections  set  on  things  above,"  and  to  "  walk  with  God.'* 
Happy  is  the  man  who  leaves  such  a  memory  behind  him ;  and 
such  a  son  as  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
earthly  life,  and  so  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness. 

A. 


Art.  IV.— SIVAN  THE  SLEEPER. 

Sivan  the  Sleeper  :  A  Tale  of  all  Time.     By  the  Sev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
London :  Bivingtons. 

The  acqusition  of  happiness  has  in  every  age  absorbed  the  con- 
templation as  it  has  baffled  the  inquiries  of  mankind.  ,  Wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  ffenius  have  essayed  to  discover  its  source,  but 
its  subtle  spring  nas  evaded  equally  the  speculations  of  sages, 
the  researches  of  scholars,  and  the  inspiration  of  poets.  To 
these  efforts  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  we  owe  the  multiplicity  of 
ingenious  conceptions,  theories,  and  systems,  in  which  romance 
and  reason  have  sought  the  solution  of  the  same  object  imder 
the  varying  aspects  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ; 
vet  still  does  the  desire  for  the  undiscovered  elixir  throb  in  the 
heart  of  succeedinff  generations,  animating  ceaselessly  to  fresh 
exertions  of  thought  and  fancy.  The  prolific  theme  of  philo- 
sophy— the  attainment  of  happiness,  has  been  no  less  fertile  as 
the  subject  of  fiction  in  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  under 
which  imagination  has  given  it  expression.  But  neither  in  the 
delights  of  Epicurean  ease,  nor  in  the  peace  of  the  Ham>y  Valley, 
in  the  crucible  of  the  alchemist,  nor  m  the  waters  of  oblivion, 
has  the  "Talisman  of  Oromanes"  ever  been  divulged  to 
mortal  sense;  and  Sadaks  and  Alciphrons  remain  wanderers 
among  us,  pilgrims  in  pursuit  of  a  felicity,  which,  whether  in 
the  dun  liffht  of  paganism  or  the  lustre  of  revelation,  is  still  the 
unattainable  on  earth.  To  illustrate  this  truth  is  the  moral 
purpose  in  "  Sivan  the  Sleeper."  As  a  "  Tale  of  all  Time,"  it 
presents  transitions  from  the  various  eras  of  the  ancient  to  those 
of  the  mediaeval  period,  in  all  of  which,  Sivan,  under  different 
denominations  and  conditions  of  existence,  effected  by  a  super- 
natural transmigration,  takes  part, — the  miraculous  agency 
accepted  as  a  necessity  of  construction  in  this  as  in  other  works 
of  similar  design.    The  diversity  of  situation  and  circumstanoe 
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inTolyed  in  describing  the  different  epochs  introduced,  consti- 
tutes the  chiurpi  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  a  series  of  kaleidea^ 
copic  views  of  the  variously  contrasted  countries,  laws,  customSi 
manners,  and  characteristics  of  different  nations,  the  interest  in 
which  is  heightened  by  the  unbroken  thread  of  personal  narra- 
tive with  which  they  are  interwoven.  Through  the  intimate 
association  thus  conveyed  with  times  and  scenes  far  remotOi 
they  are  realized  with  a  familiarity  of  conception,  and  an  im- 
pressiveness  seldom  awakened  by  the  cold  sobriety  of  historical 
chroniclers,  and  an  intensity  of  interest  is  kindled  which  at 
once  warms  and  fascinates.  The  simple  dignity  of  the  pastoral 
state — picturesque  in  all  its  phases, — the  sombre  magmficence 
of  Egyptian  civilization  expressed  in  the  stupendous  grandeur 
of  temples,  tombs,  and  palaces,  together  with  the  rfowing 
hues  of  landscape  in  the  region  of  the  lotus  and  the  Nile, — 
the  natural  grace  of  Athens  m  mountains,  groves,  and  valleys, 
with  the  artistic  splendours  of  her  shrines  and  temples  of  sur- 
passing skill,  the  glory  of  which,  revived  again  beneath  the 
fervid  sky  of  Italy>  are  alternately  depicted  bol^y,  yet  truth- 
fully by  Mr.  Ada^>  who  does  not  suffer  poetio  conception  to 
mar  pictorial  acQuracy.  His  style  is  marked  by  an  ease  and 
dignity  which  render  it  always  adequate  if  not  elegant,  though 
in  some  instances^brightened  by  greater  vivacity  than  at  others; 
the  one  fault  detracting  from  the  excellenoea  of  his  volume, 
consisting  in  an  absence  at  times  of  that  rapidity  of  action 
which  is  so  essential  an  element  of  successful  narrative ;  a  rarity 
and  elevation  of  reflection  and  sentiment,  which  do  honour  to 
the  writer,  relieve,  however,  the  occasional  tediousness. 

In  the  grouping  of  an  Eastern  encampment,  youths  and 
maidens  tending  water  to  their  herds,  their  labours  lightened 
by  mirth  and  jollity,  we  reoognise  a  representation  of  the 
patriarchal  age.  At  that  early  period,  multiplied  dignities  of 
vocation  and  caste  were  unknown.    Rule  and  law  were  sim- 

giflod  by  embodiment  in  the  one  leader  and  head  of  a  tribe, 
welling  in  content  and  at  peace  with  each  other,  the  sole 
danger  tiiat  menaced  them  was  from  bands  of  armed  plunderers, 
chiefly  followers  of  the  mighty  Nimrod,  monarch  of  the  plains 
of  Shinar.  Inhabiting  the  adjacent  mountains,  they  would 
descend  in  vast  companies  to  ravage  the  cattle — ^the  only  wealth 
of  a  pastoral  people,  or  carry  off  their  children  and  daughters 
to  slavery  wimin  their  strongholds.  At  the  door  of  his  tent, 
within  a  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  groups,  supported 
by  cushions  of  skin,  reclined  Sivan  the  Elamite,  tneir  cnief,  an 
aged  man  of  noble  form,  regarded  seemingly  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  reverence  and  love  by  the  youths  and  maidens  near 
him.    His  meditations,  shadowed  apparently  by  anxiety,  were 
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interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  whose  tidings  brought 
realisation  of  the  melancholy  intuitions  whioh  had  darkened  his 
soul.  His  daughter  had  been  borne  away  by  a  company  of 
bandits  to  their  fastnesses ;  and  deliyerance^  through  force  or 
entreaty^  was  deemed  hopeless.  The  intelligence  caused  universal 
lection,  for  Riapah  was  beloved  by  all,  and  amidst  the  mul- 
titude so  lately  animated  by  content  and  joy,  lamentation  and 
mourning  prevailed,  only  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  recog* 
nition  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger  from  the  date-grovei  when 
outward  manii^station  of  sorrow  was  stilled  for  the  observance 
of  the  gracious  rights  of  hospitality  in  the  East.  Active  pre- 
parations were  entered  into  for  the  reception  of  the  stranger. 
Ewera  of  water  were  borne  from  the  well  to  refresh  his  feet,  and 
a  frugal,  yet  exquisite  repast  of  milk,  honey,  fresh  cheese,  and 
dates,  was  spread  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  wayfarer,  whose 
language,  manners,  and  costume  alike  denoted  his  foreign 
descent.  A  long  gown  or  vest  descended  to  his  feet,  the  sleeves 
of  the  garment  confined  at  the  wrists.  His  girdle  consisted  of 
a  coloured  scarf.  A  large  cap  of  woollen  material  covered  his 
closely  shaven  head,  and  sandals  of  leather,  with  high  sides, 
fastened  round  the  ankles  with  straps,  having  the  points  very 
long,  and  twisted  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  horui  protected 
his  feet.  A  long  staff  of  wood,  inlaid  with  metal*  completed  the 
equipment  of  ^lelech,  the  son  of  Teutames  the  Egyptian.  The 
interest  with  which  Sivan  regarded  him,  was  hourly  increased 
by  the  conversation  of  the  stranger,  who,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries,  related  to  his  oompanion  the  power,  privileges,  and 
glory  of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  where,  he  tri- 
umphantly exclaimed,  a  wise  and  powerful  rule  afforded  security 
to  the  people  against  the  passive  endurance  of  such  a  wrong  as 
that  which  Sivan  had  now  the  bitterness  to  suffer. 

The  words  of  his  guest  presented  a  realisation  of  that  ideal 
which  had  haunted  the  imagination  of  Sivan — an  ideal  hitherto 
but  vaguely  conceived  and  vainly  sighed  for.  Dreams,  strange 
yet  sweet,  oeset  his  rest  that  night — dreams  of  an  earthly  state 
where  right  and  power  should  be  united,  where  justice  and 
truth  should  reign  over  content  and  happiness, — a  state  which 
alone  could  satisfy  the  aspirations  that  filled  his  soul.  But  so 
glorious  an  heritage  was  the  birthright  of  the  stranger  I  Why 
should  not  the  fruits  of  enlightenment  and  benevolence 
strengthen  and  extend  their  precious  influence  till  what  was 
now  the  enviable  privilege  of  a  f(?w  should  become  the  indubi- 
table claim  of  all  ?  Could  he  doubt  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity  created  man  to  this  end  ?  Faith  and  hope  were  kindled 
anc*w  within  his  breast ;  his  heart  was  rejuvenated,  and  light 
were  the  slumbers  which  sprung  from  its  inefihble  serenity. 
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A  celestial  radiance  filled  the  tent  around  the  couch  of  Siyan. 
It  seemed  to  environ  as  an  angelic  atmosphere  a  yision  of 
seraphic  semblance,  aw^  in  its  splendour  but  for  the  expres- 
sion of  surpassing  love  which  spoke  in  its  gaze.  "Take," 
said  the  angel,  "  this  branch  into  thine  hand.  It  was  gathered 
from  the  tree  of  life,  on  which  thv  first  parents  gazed  of  old 
with  reverent  awe  and  wonder,  as  it  grew  in  the  fairest  of  the 
bowers  of  Paradise.  Whensoever  the  germ  on  which  ihy  hopes 
have  fastened  shall  have  grown  to  maturity,  thou  shalt  awaken 
and  behold  its  fruits.  As  often  as  thou  desirest  in  like  manner 
again  to  slumber  and  again  to  awaken  to  a  new  existence,  lay 
thyself  down  as  now,  and  place  the  branch  on  thy  bosom.  But 
whensoever  thou  wouldest  sleep  that  sleep  which  hath  no 
waking  on  earth,  break  it  in  twain,  and  it  will  summon  me  to 
thy  side."  Thus  spoke  the  angel  of  death.  In  an  instant, 
Sivan  was  wrapi>ed  in  the  profoundest  slumber. 

It  was  noon  in  the  land  of  Mizraim,  and  the  fflow  of  the 
meridian  sun  heightened  the  natural  grandeur  of  me  scene  on 
which  it  shone.     A  noble  array  of  palms  shadowed  an  eminence 
overlooking  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  the  silvery  bosom  of 
which  was  gemmed  with  islets,  their  prolific  vegetauon  relieved 
by  the  brilliance  of  flowers  in  every  variety  of  hue ;  while  along 
its  banks,  mingled  with  rich  groves  of  the  orange  and  citron, 
grew  the  elegant  acacia  and  tamarisk.     Such  was  the  land- 
scape which  greeted  the  gaze  of  Sivan  on  again  awakening  to  a 
consciousness  of  life.     As  the  native  of  a  new  land,  possessing 
another   name,   having  new  relationships    and  conditions  of 
existence,  a  recollection  of  the  past  alone  remained  to  him  of 
his  former  state.     Faith  wavered  in  his  breast.    Had  wisdom 
prompted  him  to  ask  as  a  boon  the  destiny  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  fulfil.     Would  the  testimony  of  advancing  ages  which 
he  would  be  permitted  to  see,  satisfy  the  yearning  of  nis  dedre 
to  behold  the  moral  progress  of  his  race  P    From  these  reflec- 
tions, absorbing  his  thoughts  as  he  wandered  on,  he  was  aroused 
by  observation  of  the  marvels  of  the  Effj'ptian  capital  which  he 
was  approaching  ;  the  renowned  city  oi  Memphis  seeming  still 
more  wondrous  when  compared  with  the  simple  plains  of  Elam. 
The  novelty  and  magnificence  of  the  region  into  which  he 
entered,  dazzled  and  overwhelmed  him.  Colossal  statues  guarded 
the  vast  sombre  gateway  which  formed  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  city.     Gigantic  columns  of  stone  supported  the  vast  edi- 
fices adorned  with  porticoes.   Here,  the  huge  pyramids  cast  their 
shadows ;  there,  towered  gorgeous  palaces ;  obelisks  engraven 
with  hieroglyphics,  or  sparkling  fountains,  rose  from  out  the 
spacious  squares.     Temples  of  rich  colouring,  columns,  and 
stately  shrmes,  shone  as  a  vision  of  Iranian  gloxy  before  the 
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sight.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  was  seen  in  the  number- 
less articles  of  luxury  displayed,  from  the  costly  robe  of  the 
priest  glittering  with  sacred  device,  to  rich  ornaments  of  ebon, 
ivory,  coral,  carved  stone,  and  precious  metal,  and  the  splendid 
tissues  woven  with  unrivalled  art  by  the  looms  of  Memphis. 
Spectacles  of  military  or  devotional  grandeur  were  constantly 
seen.  Now,  a  phalanx  of  soldiers,  magnificently  equipped, 
executed  martial  tactics ;  and  now  the  venerable  figure  of  a 
judge,  seated  in  a  chair  richly  sculptured  with  the  mysterious 
emblems  of  Egjrptian  power,  awarded  various  verdicts  to  the 
difierent  cases  midst  tne  assembly  round  him,  the  apparent 
wisdom  and  impartiality  of  which  roused  a  new  joy  in  Sivan's 
breast.  Sometmies  gilded  banners  would  wave  from  every 
summit,  and  a  burst  of  simultaneous  harmony  from  the  dif- 
ferent temples  proclaimed  that  the  favouiite  festival  of  the 
Moon  was  about  to  be  enacted,  when  round  the  shrine  of  the 
sacred  bird,  white-robed  maidens  garlanded  with  the  lily  of  the 
Nile,  moved  in  graceful  measure  to  the  sound  of  castonet  or 
sistrum.  Or  within  the  lofty  temple,  magnificently  decorated 
with  an  endless  array  of  mystic  emblems  in  somore  hues  of 
black  and  red,  he  beheld  a  company  of  priests  clothed  in  the 
rich  robes  of  ceremony — vests  of  leopard's  skin,  aprons  of  costly 
embroidery,  long  enveloping  mantles  of  fine  Imen  of  snowy 
whiteness,  with  omamentis  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  chaplets 
of  fresh  flowers  on  the  brow.  A  solemn  hymn  rose  amidst 
clouds  of  incense  while  the  various  oflTerings  were  laid  upon  the 
altar,  to  which  the  sacrifice  in  expiation  of  griilt — a  black  ox — 
was  led  and  slain.  But  a  spectacle  which  especially  impressed 
the  mind  of  Sivan,  was  that  most  remarkable  observance, 
midst  the  many  singular  customs  of  the  Egyptian  people — 
the  ceremony  oi  the  Trial  of  the  Dead,  to  witness  which  a  large 
concourse  of  people  were  assembled  near  the  Sacred  Lake  : — 

"  The  spot  wore  a  sombre  and  melancholy  appearance,  which  was 
partly  its  natural  aspect  and  partly  had  been  produced  by  artificial 
means,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  JElgjptians,  the  most 
deeply  imaginative  people  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  sullen 
sheet  of  water  was  broken  only  by  a  few  rocky  islets,  not  one  of 
which  bore  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetatioD,  and  the  level  shores  in 
all  directions  looked  wild  and  desolate ;  not  a  tree  anywhere  raising 
its  head,  save  a  few  cypresses,  whose  foliage  deepened  rather  than 
relieved  the  general  gloom.  Beyond,  on  the  farther  shore,  the  royal 
sepulchres,  built  of  black  marble,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  one 
long,  unbroken  line,  varied  neither  by  tower  nor  pillar.  On  the 
nearer  bank  was  moored  the  bark  used  to  convov  the  sacred  boat  of 
the  dead  across  the  water,  and  the  ferryman,  in  his  sable  garb,  stood 
ready  at  the  stem.    Higher  up  on  the  bank  were  ranged  tne  judges, 
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forty-two  in  number,  in  a  deep  semicircle,  with  the  president  at  the 
upper  end.  At  a  short  distance  was  seated  another  group  consisting 
of  the  principal  witnesses.  All  were  arrayed  in  mourning  garments, 
nmd  silence  unbroken  by  the  slightest  sound,  notwithstanding  the 
long  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  procession,  perraded  the  assembly. 
So  still  was  the  entire  scene,  that  a  casual  spectator  might  have 
half  believed  it  to  be  a  pictured  representation  rather  than  a  rtal 
concourse  of  living  men. 

''  At  length,  when  the  shadows  of  twilight  were  beginning  to  render 
less  distinct  the  distant  outline  of  the  royal  tombs,  a  fiiint  dull  trampi 
as  of  many  feet  moving  solemnly  at  a  considerable  distance,  broke 
the  profound  silence  of  the  spot;  and,  presently,  a  long  traioi 
preceded  by  torches  that  cast  a  red  and  pitchy  light  around  themy 
wound  its  way  slowly  to  the  place  of  rendezyous. 

"  In  front  appeared  a  number  of  servitors,  carrying  fruits  and 
flowers  to  decorate  the  altars  of  the  dead,  and  leading  animals  to  be 
offered  as  sacrifices.  After  these  came  cars  containing  the  sacred 
closets  m  which  the  mummies  of  the  deceased  queen's  ancestors  had 
been  kept  between  the  times  of  their  embalming  and  interment. 
Then  followed  another  train  of  servants  bearing  jewels  and  omamenia 
to  deposit  in  the  tomb  along  with  the  corpse.  These  were  succeeded 
by  the  empty  chariot  of  the  dead,  with  its  team  of  horses  in  funeral 
trappings,  and  the  charioteer  walking  on  foot  at  their  side.  Next 
appeared  the  Baris,  or  consecrated  boat,  having  the  eye  of  Osiris,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  painted  on  its  prow  and  rudder.  It  was  supported 
on  a  sledge  drawn  by  oxen,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  hired 
mourners  in  loose  and  disordered  dresses,  wailing  and  lamenting, 
beating  their  breasts,  and  casting  dust  on  their  heads  in  token  of 
sorrow. 

**  In  this  manner  the  cortege  slowly  advanced  without  interruption, 
winding  round  the  level  shores  of  the  lake,  until  the  sledge,  with  its 
mournful  freight,  had  reached  the  spot  where  the  ferry-boat  was 
anchored.  But,  as  the  slaves  in  charge  of  the  sacred  bark  proceeded 
to  lift  it  from  its  stand  in  order  to  launch  it  on  the  waters,  two  priesta 
of  Osiris  stepped  forward  with  uplifted  hands,  and,  in  the  customary 
form,  commanded  them  to  forbear.  *  Ye  who  have  brought  this  bodv 
hither/  they  said,  '  to  be  conveyed  across  the  waters  of  the  dead, 
declare  the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased,  in  order  that  this  court 
here  assembled  determine  whether  or  not  be  be  entitled  to  enter  the 
society  of  the  everlasting  gods,  and  partake  of  their  blessedness,  or  be 
justly  condemned  to  exile  from  their  presence.'  An  officer,  dressed 
m  a  funeral  garb,  and  having  his  hair  and  beard  closely  shaven,  the 
chamberlain  of  the  late  queen,  stepped  forward.  '  Venerable  judges,* 
he  said,  *'  she  who  here  awaiteth  your  doom  was  called  in  life  Taphenes, 
the  dauffhter  of  Bhamses,  wife  of  Yennephes,  late  monarch  of  this 
land,  and  mother  of  him  who  now  sways  its  sceptre.  Sixty-and-five 
years  did  she  pass  on  earth,  and  now  the  ever-blessed  Osiris  hath 
claimed  her  for  his  own.  Wherefore,  we  crave  permission  to  bear  her 
across  the  lake  of  the  dead,  that  she  rest  in  the  sepulchres  of  her 
fathers.* 
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''  Ad  he  concluded,  the  presiding  judge  rose  in  hig  place.  '  Men 
of  Egypt,'  he  said,  '  and  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  mighty  river ; 
lo,  Taphenes,  the  daughter  of  Bhamses,  claims  at  our  hands  judg- 
ment as  to  her  past  life,  whether  she  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to 
enter  the  conipany  of  the  happy  dead,  or  be  excluded  therefrom  as 
unworthy.  Wherefore,  if  any  can  bear  witness  to  the  deeds  she 
hath  done  in  the  body,  whether  those  be  good  or  evil,  let  them  appear 
before  us,  and  speak  without  restraint,  remembering  only  the  dictates 
of  truth  and  justice ;  for  with  the  dead  there  is  no  distinotion  of 
rank  nor  riches."'—:^.  82 — 85. 

Many  witnesses  teatifiecl  to  the  yirtues  of  tho  deceased,  while 
one  only  alleged  against  her  the  conuniaaion  of  a  jgreat  orime« 
Yet  sucn  was  the  seyerity  and  aolemn  nature  of  toe  rite»  that 
spite  the  rank  and  distinction  of  the  departed,  the  endence 
against  heri  dispaaaionately  diicusaed,  waa  considered  sufficient 
to  deprive  her  of  the  privilege  of  sepulture  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  her  renxains  would  be  per- 
mitted to  cross  Uie  Sacred  Lake,  and  repose  in  the  tombs  of  her 
ancestors. 

The  enlightenment  which  administered,  uBCompromisingly. 
laws  such  as  thesci  appeared  to  Si  van  as  the  commenoenaent  ot 
the  reign  of  justice  on  the  earth ;  and  he  experienced  a  satia- 
faction  of  which  he  had  never  before  beeu  conscious.  But 
short  was  his  contentment  destined  to  prove,  for  he  beheld  the 
fallacy  of  hope  exposed  by  a  single  accident.  Through  the 
destruction  oi  a  crocodile,  esoapod  from  its  enclosure,  he  saw 
himself  doomed  to  death  or  flight ;  injury  to  this  animal,  saorad 
to  Osiris,  even  though  inflicted  in  defence  of  property,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  self-preservation,  beinR  visited  by  the  severest 
penalty  the  law  of  the  Egyptians  coiud  inflict.  Was  this  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  to  which  he  had  looked  for  a  realization 
of  the  golden  age  on  earth  P— a  code  of  rule,  one  of  the  strictest 
and  most  uncompromising  clauses  of  which  was  a  tenet  of  glaring 
injustice !  This,  then,  had  been  the  illusion  on  which  his  hopes 
had  rcDosed.  The  misfortune  of  his  position — that  of  becommg 
an  exue  or  a  martyr — seemed  light  in  comparison  with  the 
misery  of  his  disappointment  and  broken  faith.  He  sought  his 
only  chance  of  safety  in  flight,  and  as  the  various  features  of 
the  coimtry  which  he  was  about  to  leave  for  ever,  presented 
themselves  to  his  gaze — cities,  villages,  and  the  distant  towers 
of  Thebes,— though  the  land  of  Sais,  Heliopolis,  and  the  Isle  of 
the  Golden  Venus,  was  still  a  realm  of  encnantment,  its  charm 
had  fled  in  the  eyes  of  Sivan.  Was  this  experience  prophetic 
of  the  end,  or  could  he  hope  other  regions  would  disclose  influ- 
ences more  propitious  to  his  desires?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry  rose  tanUly  within  his  breast 
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From  the  eastern  sumii&it  of  Mount  Hymettus,  the  wanderer 
first  beheld  that  citjl^  boasting  a  combination  of  natural  with. 
artistic  beauty  never  perhaps  surpassed — the  violet-crowned 
capital  of  Ghreece.  Beneath  the  ascent  extended  a  vast  plain 
intersected  by  the  winding  course  of  rivers,  and  presenting  a 
diversity  of  hill  and  valley  peculiarly  picturesque.  Slopes 
richly  wooded  with  the  oak  or  vine  spr^id  around,  while  at 
intervals,  between  and  beyond  these,  towered  the  ridges  of 
Pentelicus,  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Parnassian  range,  and  farther 
still  the  dark  chain  of  the  Peloponessus,  and  the  rocky  summits 
of  the  Cyclades.  The  waves  of  the  ^gean  shore,  crystalline  in 
the  light,  and  nimiberless  sails  were  reflected  in  the  clear 
surface  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  Hissus  rolled  beneath  its  olive- 
shaded  banks,  and  the  Fountain  of  Callirrhoe  sparkled  in  the 
sun.  But  the  charm  enhancing  the  fascination  of  the  landscape 
Jay  in  the  magnificent  array  of  architecture,  occupjring  the  fore- 
ground of  the  scene — the  Odeum,  the  Theatre,  the  Museum, 
the  Areopagus,  the  Ceramicus,  and  beyond  and  above  all,  the 
temple-crowned  rock  of  the  Acropolis— each  edifice  prolific  of 
associations  glorious  to  Grecian  nationality.  Nor  was  his 
enthusiasm  diminished  on  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the 
city,  every  aspect  of  which  indicated  the  presence  of  intellect, 
refinement,  and  freedom.  It  was  with  peculiar  interest  that 
Sivan  sought  the  locality  of  the  renowned  Academy : — 

''He  saw  before  him  a  spacious  garden,  or  rather  pleasance, 
planted  with  plane  trees  and  olives,  and  adorned  with  statues  and 
altars  of  white  marble.  The  afternoon,  which  had  poured  down 
with  oppressive  heat  on  the  more  exposed  parts  of  Athens  and  its 
environs,  was  here  tempered  to  a  genial  warmth,  the  slanting  rajs 
chequering  the  green  turf  with  pleasant  variations  of  light  and 
shade,  and  bringing  out  the  marble  decorations  in  broader  contrast 
with  the  foliage  in  which  they  were  embowered.  In  an  arbour, 
constructed  beneath  the  shade  of  some  ancient  olive-trees,  which 
sheltered  it  on  every  side,  excepting  that  which  lay  open  to  the  cool 
north,  was  collected  a  group  of  figures,  some  standing,  some 
reclining,  round  a  man,  who  was  seated  on  a  stone  bench  at  the  foot 
of  the  largest  tree.  A  remarkable  difference  might  be  observed 
between  him  and  the^  others  present.  The  latter  were  all  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  life,  ana  belonged  to  the  noblest  fiunilies  of 
Athens.  The  latter  fact  was  clearly  intimated,  not  only  by  their 
close-fitting  tunics  of  the  finest  wool  and  the  colours,  their 
embroidered  girdles  secured  by  jewelled  clasps,  and  the  golden 
grasshoppers  that  some  of  them  wore  in  their  hair — a  fashion  then 
fast  disappearing,  but  still  more  by  the  air  of  high  breeding  and 
intelligence  which  characterizes  the  better-bom  and  educated  in 
every  land.  But  the  central  figure  was  in  all  respects  imlike  his 
companions.      He  was,  if  not  advanced  in  years,  certainly  Qast 
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middle  life;  and  his  dress  consisted  of  a  single  garment,  which, 
though  scrupulously  clean,  was  of  the  plainest  materials,  and  devoid 
of  the  least  appearance  of  ornament,  while  ms  head  and  feet  were 
entirely  uncovered.  His  features  also  presented  an  almost  whimsical 
contrast  to  the  handsome  and  aristocratic  faces  of  the  youths  with 
whom  he  was  conversing.  His  forehead  was  low,  and  his  features 
plain  and  uninteresting,  almost  to  grotesqueness.  The  mouth  and 
chin  even  conveyed  the  notion  of  coarse  sensuality,  and  the  whole 
aspect  forcibly  reminded  those  who  beheld  him  of  the  conceit 
already  suggested,  that  the  philosopher  greatly  resembled  Silenus, 
the  grossest  of  all  the  heathen  deities.  But  this  unfavourable 
impression  only  lasted  while  he  continued  silent.  The  moment  his 
attention  was  roused  by  anv  remark  made  to  him,  still  more  when 
he  addressed  one  to  any  of  his  auditors,  the  expression  of  thought 
and  sweetness  that  played  round  his  features,  effected  a  transforma- 
tion so  marvellous,  that  you  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  same 
person  whom  you  had  been  watching  a  minute  before." — Pp.  97—99. 

The  intimacy  which  existed  between  the  philosopher  and 
Sivan  was  the  source  to  the  latter  of  an  intense  gratification. 
In  the  marvellous  utterances  of  wisdom,  which  flowed  like 
inspiration  from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  he  acknowledged  a  power 
which  that  of  no  human  instructor  had  ever  yet  approached, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  a  nation  possessing  such  a  teacher, 
was  capable  of  attaining  a  destiny  the  most  exalted  a  people 
could  enjoy.  All  that  is  most  glorious  to  nationality,  indeed, 
appeared  concentrated  in  the  imequalled  splendours  of  the 
Athenian  capital, — its  history  a  dazzling  chronicle  of  conquest, 
recording  deeds  of  magnanimity  worthy  the  heroic  age,  whilst 
triumphs  of  eloquence  and  art  exhibit^  an  unprecedented 
intellectual  brilliance,  that  might  have  awakened  a  belief  that 
the  gods  were  again  among  men.  Midst  the  captivation  of 
such  scenes,  associations,  and  the  society  of  minds  the  most 
illustrious  the  world  has  ever  known,  years  past  on,  and  hope 
once  more  yielded  in  Sivan 's  breast,  for  a  time,  to  the  flattering 
whispers  oi  assurance.  But  the  zenith  of  Grecian  greatness 
had  arrived,  and  its  fame  henceforward  was  to  count  among  the 
glories  of  the  past.  Jealousy  and  faction  became  the  parents 
of  injustice  and  persecution  ;  and  the  cruel  massacre  of  Scione 
and  the  terrible  doom  of  the  Melians  were  to  be  surpassed  in 
cruelty  and  inffratitude  by  the  sentence — a  stain  for  ever  on  the 
Athenian  annals — which  sealed  the  fate  of  Socrates. 

With  broken  spirit,  Sivan  sought  the  prison  of  the  martyr, 
to  witness  a  scene,  the  sublimity  of  which  is  unrivalled  in 
record.     At  nightfall,  he  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  the  shores 

of  Attica. 

As  a  priest  of  the  Jewish  Temple— a  member  of  Sanhedrim 
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— Bivaa  Bought  ouod  moire  the  solution  of  the  problwn  of  hu 
existence. 

At  this  period,  the  entire  aspect  of  Jel'Usaleln^  publicly  and 
socially,  would,  to  a  reflective  eye,  have  pt*edieted  calamity  and 
disastejf.  Disorder,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  were  rife  through- 
out the  land,  and  the  ravages  of  war,  which  laid  waste  adjacent 
territories,  seemed  to  render  still  darker  the  gloom  which 
prevailed.  The  hour,  indeed,  was  at  hand  for  that  memorable 
assault,  the  horrors  of  which  have  seldom  found  an  equal  in 
history.  With  the  war-cry  of  the  Bomans  at  their  gates,  the 
Jewish  people  nerved*  themselves  to  an  indomitable  resistance, 
sufficient  even  to  intimidate  the  hardy  forces  of  the  Empire, 
though  the  ohoicent  men  wete  selected  by  Titus  for  the  siege. 
Vast  masses  of  men  attacked  simultaneously  every  line  of 
the  enemy's  defence.  But  the  unflinching  resistance  which 
they  met,  strained  their  utmost  energies  to  combat,  until  not 
even  the  command  of  Caesar  himself  could  animate  to  longer 
conflict.  After  hours  of  murderous  contest,  the  Imperial 
forces  Were  withdrawn  in  order  to  renew  the  attack  with 
superior  numbers.  Deceived  by  the  seeming  retreat^  the 
besieged  flung  open  their  gates,  when  the  Boman  general, 
improving  the  imeltpected  advantage,  again  sounded  the  signal 
of  attack,  and  charging  in  full  Column,  were  soon  in  possession 
of  the  outer  gate  :— 

^'  Already  the  number  of  the  assailants  ahnost  equalled  that  of  the 
defenders  of  the  court ;  and  the  dense  crowds  which  still  c<mtinued 
to  stream  into  it,  would  soon  give  them  an  overwhelming  preponde- 
rance. Nor  could  this  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. They,  too,  felt  themselves  hopelessly  outnumbered  and 
overmatched;  but  they  showed  no  symptom  of  terror  or  weakness. 
iBorue  back  by  a  host  of  foes,  and  transfixed  by  unnumbered  darts, 
the  Lion  of  Judah  resisted  fiercely  to  the  last.  K^ot  one  cry  for 
quarter— not  one  prayer  for  mercy,  was  heard  amid  the  wild  chorus 
of  war-cries,  nud  shrielts,  and  execrations,  which  rent  the  very  skies. 
Though  the  pavement  was  flooded  ankle  deep  in  blood,  and  the  slain 
piled  in  heaps  one  upon  another,  the  Jews  still  oontinued  to  return 
blow  for  blow ;  and  even,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  havoo  made 
among  the  Imperial  troops  was  so  great  that  Titus  more  than  onee 
dispatched  messengers  to  order  the  advance  of  fresh  squadrons  to 
crush  more  effectually  the  protracted  resistance  which  was  still  eosting 
him  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  his  bravest  veterans. 

"  At  length,  when  the  conflict  was  at  its  heieht,  a  soldier,  aofcuated 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  seized  a  brand  from  the  Durning  cloisters,  and 
hurled  it  through  an  open  window  of  the  holy  jplace.  It  llew  fkr 
into  the  building,  was  arrested  by  the  folds  of  the  neh  Babylonian  veil, 
and  in  an  instant  a  brilliant  blaze  of  light,  that  illuminated  every  comer 
of  the  holy  place,  announced  that  the  sanctuaiy  itself  WAi  in  flames. 
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A  ihiiek  of  agony  and  despaii*  broke  from  a  ihounand  lipi.  Tho 
sight  was  as  it  were  the  counter-spell  to  the  indomitable  spirit  by 
which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  been  possessed.  Up  to  this  moment, 
thej  had  persisted  in  believing  that  even  in  the  most  utter  extremity 
their  Great  Protector  would  interpose  to  save  them,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  offer  violence  to  the  holy  house  itself  would  be  followed 
bv  some  direct  manifestation  of  Divine  anger.  But  the  spectacle  of 
tno  flames  curling  in  ruddy  wreaths  round  the  carved  wood-work  of 
the  roof,  and  reflected  back  bv  the  golden  plates  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  portico  were  overlaid,  dispelled  at  last  their  illusloti. 
\Vith  it  vanished  the  fiery  valour  and  determination  which  had  so 
long  upheld  them.  Casting  away  their  swords  they  sought  In  every 
direction  for  escape  from  their  merciless  enemies^  or  felTi  butchert^d 
like  sheep,  without  outcry  or  resistanoe.*' — Pp.  201,  202. 

Such  is  the  effectivo  outline  of  this  famous  cotitest,  as  depicted 
by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Adams,  whicli  we  have  selected  ibr  extract 
as  an  example  of  tho  varieties  of  his  manneri  Midst  the 
glories  of  Italy,  in  the  roedioBval  era,  Sivan  is  still  a  wanderer. 
The  light  of  revelation  has  visited  the  earth,  yet  discord  aiid 
bigotry  deform  it.  Faction  and  tumult  reign,  And  persecution 
in  its  direst  form  beneath  the  hideous  mask  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  martyrdom  of  truth  is  seen,  as  in  the  Socratio  age,  in  the 
torture  and  death  of  Savonarola* 

''  And  now  once  more,  Sivan,  son  of  Ham»  art  thou  ready 
and  willing  to  depart?''  Thus  spake  tho  angel.  A  smile  of 
peace  illumed  the  countenance  of  Sivan  as  he  bowed  his  head  in 
assent,  and  a  second  time  received  the  branch  into  his  hand,  which 
now  wore  the  form  of  a  simple  cross.  The  hope  unfulfilled  on 
earth  foimd  at  length  satisfaction  midst  the  '' innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  tho  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.'' 


Art.  v.— life  IN  CHINA, 

lAfe  in  China.  By  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Milne,  for  many  years  Mis- 
sionary among  the  Chinese.  London:  G.  Boutledge  &  Co. 
1857. 

The  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  the  Chinese  is  not  A  little 
perplexing.  By  scone  writel*s  We  are  taught  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  model  nation.  Their  government,  their  customsi  their 
oivili2ation>  the  very  antiquity  of  their  institutions,  have  been 
extolled  as  objects  worthy  of  our  ven^nttioli ;  and  a  JSutopean  is 
made  to  hang  down  his  head  when  talking  of  modem  improve- 
ments and  inventions,  by  being  inAtanily  infbrmed  that  ^ey 
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existed  in  this  enlightened  country  when  the  name  of  science 
was  forgotten  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
travellers  who  love  to  depreciate  the  character  and  the  polity  of 
this  long-tailed  nation,  and  consider  the  millions  that  swarm 
between  the  Great  Wall  and  Tonquin  as  little  better  than  the 
vermin  on  which  they  feed.  There  is  naturally  exaggeration  in 
both  these  views ;  but  the  origin  of  this  exaggeration  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  earliest  writers  are  those  that  depict 
Chinese  civilization  in  the  brightest  hues.  When,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Europeans  pushed  their  way 
to  these  far  Eastern  waters,  there  was  much  to  strike  them  with 
wonder  and  admiration  when  contrasted  with  Western  progress. 
At  that  time,  with  us,  society  was  in  a  state  of  darkness  and 
confusion  —  that  deep  darkness  which  precedes  the  dawn. 
Feudalism  was  in  decay ;  the  church  and  the  priesthood  were  in 
a  degrading  state  of  corruption ;  ignorance,  like  a  thick  cloak 
veiled  society ;  wars,  famines,  and  pestilence  frequently  scourged 
all  classes.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,,  that  our  early  navigators 
visiting  the  shores  of  China,  should  be  pleased  with  the  aspect  of 
cities  and  their  populations,  so  different  from  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to,  whose  arts,  industry,  and  commerce  excited 
their  admiration,  and  that  they  should  biiuff  home  favourable  and 
exaggerated  accounts  of  all  they  saw  and  heard ;  and  even  at  a 
later  period  it  suited  the  views  of  many  reactionist  philosophers  and 
political  essayists,  to  praise  and  exaggerate  the  perfection  of 
institutions  and  governments  which,  they  pretended,  had  existed 
unchanged  for  several  thousand  years.  Again,  those  travellers, 
who,  animated  by  the  glowing  accounts  they  had  read,  and  with 
their  imaginations  eager  to  realize  such  perfection  astheyhad*been 
led  to  expect,  were  proportionately  disappointed,  felt  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  visiting  China,  and  without  waiting  to  examine  how 
far  the  high  descriptions  that  had  been  given  were  merited,  set 
themselves  to  abuse  and  vilify  the  unfortunate  Chinese.  M.  Hue, 
in  his  valuable  work,  has  attributed  the  injustice  which  the 
Chinese  have  suffered,  either  by  the  imdue  eulogies  of  their 
friends,  or  the  offensive  denimciationa  of  their  foes,  to  similar 
causes:  "When  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries arrived,  bearing  the  message  of  the  Gt>spel  to  the 
innumerable  nations  who  form  collectively  the  Chinese  Empire, 
the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  their  observation  was  cal- 
culated to  strike  them  with  astonishment  and  even  admiration. 
Europe,  which  they  had  just  quitted,  was  in  the  convulsions  of 
political  and  intellectual  anarchy.  The  arts,  industry,  com- 
merce, the  general  aspect  of  cities  and  their  popidations,  was 
totally  different  from  what  we  see  at  the  present  day.  The 
West  had  scarcely  entered  on  the  path  of  material  civilijEation. 
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China,  on  the  contrary,  stood  in  some  measure  at  the  lenith  of 
her  prosperity.  Her  political  and  ciyil  institutions  worked 
with  admirable  regularity.  The  imaginations  of  the  mis- 
sionaries could  not  but  be  powerfully  affected  by  this  immense 
empire,  with  its  numerous  and  orderly  population,^  its  fields  so 
skilfully  cultivated,  its  great  cities,  it«  magnificent  rivers,  its 
fine  system  of  canals,  and  its  entire  and  prosperous  civilization. 
The  comparison  was  certainly  at  that  time  not  to  the  advantage 
of  Europe  ;  and  the  missionaries  were  inclined  to  admire  every- 
thing they  saw  in  the  new  coimtry  of  their  adoption."  Again, 
this  intelligent,  enterprising  observer  remarks :  "  Modem 
missionaries  have,  perhaps,  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme. 
Europe  has,  of  late  years,  been  marching  from  progress  to 
progress ;  and  almost  every  passing  day  has  been  signalized  by 
some  new  discovery.  China,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  state  of 
decay;  the  vices  that  disfigured  its  ancient  institutions  have 
increased,  and  whatever  good  may  have  been  mingled  in  them, 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  It  has,  therefore,  happened 
that  the  missionaries,  setting  out  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the 
splendour  of  Chinese  civilization,  and  finding  the  country  full 
of  disorder  and  misery,  have  come  to  conclusions  respecting  it, 
the  very  reverse  of  those'  formed  by  their  predecessors  three 
centuries  ago.*'  There  is  also  another  class  of  travellers,  who 
offer  observations  on  the  state  and  character  of  a  coimtry 
far  less  reliable  than  either  of  the  former  class.  We  allude 
to  official  travellers.  It  is  impossible  for  political  digni- 
taries to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  or  hear  with  their  own  cars. 
The  visit  of  a  Macartney  is  a  mere  farce,  so  far  as  the  collec- 
tion of  genuine  and  trustworthy  information  is  concerned.  As 
well  may  the  Pope  believe  that  he  has  seen  the  real  condition 
of  his  subjects  in  Romagna,  during  his  late  progress.  Nor  are 
we  less  misled  with  regard  to  the  truth  by  those  who  having 
lx?en  attracted  by  curiositv  or  other  motives,  have  visited  the 
free  ports  and  the  coast  of  China,  but  have  not  penetrated  into 
the  interior,  and  mingled  unofficially  with  the  population. 
Such  works,  therefore,  as  those  of  M.  Hue  and  Mr.  Milne  pos- 
sess an  incontestable  value,  and  though  they  present  a  strong 
contrast  in  many  particulars,  still  we  may  expect  to  derive  from 
their  joint  experience,  and  their  opportunities  of  observation,  a 
greater  approximation  of  the  truth — a  more  correct  portrait — 
than  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  ililne  is  decidedly  an  optimist  observer  of  Chinese  manners. 
He  sees  the  good  which  others  ignore,  whilst  he  forbears  to  mag- 
nify the  evil  that  actually  exists.     He  sho'^s  that  a  Chinaman 
can  be  gratefid  and  honest ;  that  a  real  gentleman  is  capable  of 
sincere  friendship,  and  alive  to  the  sentiment  of  honour.     The 
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practice  of  infanticide,  the  custom  of  feeding  on  "  rats,  lizards, 
rank  and  indigestible  shell-fish,  mud-terrapins,  and  tainted 
meat,  which  are  the  foundation  of  a  general  reproach  against 
them,  is  utterly  denied ;  whilst  the  condition  of  their  women  is 
represented  as  being  less  oppressive  and  wretched  than  it  is  fre- 
quently represented  to  be.  Sometimes  Mr.  Milne's  views  clash 
with  those  of  other  writers,  and  we  may  instance  the  different 
opinions  held  with  respect  to  the  veneration  in  which  the  dead 
are  held  amongst  the  Chinese.  ^  But  the  special  object  of  this 
ceremonial  season  is,  to  pay  worshipful  homage  to  their  departed 
relatives.  Some  foreign  writers,  as  Fortune,  Davis,  Bowring,  &c., 
have  attempted  to  set  it  off  merely  as  a  series  of  *  reverential  ser- 
vices rendered  to  ancestors,'  and  not  religious  homage.  If  so,  what 
mean  thes-i  trays  laden  with  offerings  of  pork,  fish,  and  fowl ; 
these  libations  of  wine ;  these  bundles  of  candles  and  incense- 
stick  ;  these  holocausts  of  gilt-paper,  paper  money,  paper  clothes, 
paper  houses,  paper  furniture ;  and  these  numberless  pros- 
trations, ceremonies,  and  prayers,  offered  up  to  departed  ances- 
tors and  parents,  with  more  earnestness,  devoutness,  order,  and 
punctuality,  than  even  before  the  shrines  of  the  idols?"  With 
regard  to  infanticide,  Mr.  Milne  takes  part  with  the  Chinese  in 
opposition  to  Sir  John  Bowring  and  others : — 

'^  There  are  well-meauing,  but  not  judicious  philanthropists  who 
have  visited  China,  who  may  have  ascertained  from  the  lips  of  some 
natives  that  they  have  murdered  one  or  two  of  their  infants ;  but 
they  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  '  ergo^  all  the  Chinese  are  babe- 
murderers.*  .  .  .  Admit  only  that  some  parts  of  China,  which  are 
regarded  by  the  nation  itself  as  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  of 
the  eigliteen  provinces,  have  been  fouled  by  this  diabolical  sin ;  then 
it  is  published  to  the  world  (as  Sir  John  Bowring  has  done  recently) 
'it  is  a  common  practice  in  many  provinces!'  Let  it  be  granted 
that  in  certain  places,  at  one  time  or  other  (say  150  years  ago,  when 
Kanghi  sat  upon  the  throne  of  China),  that  from  sheer  want  or 
destitution,  the  lowest  classes  of  those  districts  have  heen  found 
guilty  of  this  horrible  enormity ;  but  then  from  the  conduct  of  these 
wretches  of  that  date,  '  the  whole  nation,  up  to  the  present  day,  is 
branded  as  systematic  murderers  of  their  children.'" 

Mr.  Milne  goes  on  to  show,  that  so  far  from  this  inhuman 
practice  being  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  public  gene- 
rally, and  patronized  by  the  government  as  stated  by  some 
writers,  there  is  a  general  revulsion  of  feeling  in  a  China- 
man at  the  idea ;  that  laws  have  been  formed  for  the  punish- 
ment of  infanticide,  and  even  the  cruel  treatment  of  a  child 
by  its  parents ;  and  that  foundling  hospitals,  and  temporary 
asylums  answering  the  same  purpose,  have  long  existed  in 
China.  M.  Hue,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  views 
the  abject  condition  of  the  women  with  feelmgs  ^  horror: 
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"  Her  very  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  humiliation  and 
disgrace  to  the  family — an  evident  sign  of  the  malediction  of 
heaven.  If  she  be  not  immediately  suffocated  according  to  an 
atrocious  custom,  she  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a  creature  radi- 
cally despicable,  and  scarcely  belonging  to  the  human  race.  .  .  . 
This  public  and  private  servitude  of  women — a  servitude  that 
(pinion,  legislation,  manners,  have  sealed  with  their  triple  seal 
— has  become  in  some  measure  the  comer-stone  of  Chinese 
society."  Mr.  Milne  represents  the  condition  of  women  to 
be  more  favourable  than  this  description  would  lead  us  to 
imagine.  Referring  to  her  married  life  he  remarks:  "By 
discipline  in  her  father's  house  she  had  been  prepared  for  the 
further  steps  of  womanly  experience  of  life ;  and  through- 
out her  maidenhood,  the  status  of  women  had  been  familiar  to 
her,  as  expressed  in  the  common  adage,  that  woman  is  subject 
to  the  following  three  conditions  of  life  : — viz.,  at  her  father's 
house  she  is  under  her  parents  ;  on  marriage  she  submits  to  her 
husband ;  and  in  widowhood  she  is  under  the  guidance  of  her 
sons."  The  following  anecdote,  however,  staggers  somewhat 
the  idea  represented  of  the  abject  state  of  submission  to  which 
the  ladies  of  China  may  be  brought : 

"  A  Chinese  preceptor  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,"  says  Mr. 
Milne,  "  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  young,  handsome,  and 
devoted  wife  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  she  adopted  a  method  of 
punishing  him  —  ingenious,  amusing,  and  effective,  as  well  as 
annoying.  One  evening,  returning  home  late,  he  retired  to  rest 
without  offering  any  explanation  of  his  absence  satisfactory  to  his 
wife.  When  he  got  up  next  morning  to  dress  he  could  no  where 
find  his  habiliments,  nor  was  he  able  to  obtain  any  clue  to  the  dis- 
covery. He  was  kept  in  suspense,  and  without  out-door  clothing 
for  a  week ;  so  that,  in  fact,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  the  whole 
time  for  want  of  clothes,  much  to  his  discomfort,  and  not  a  little  to 
my  annoyance;  as  his  services  were  just  then  required.  At  length 
his  '  gude  wife,*  satisfied  with  the  penalty  she  had  inflicted,  set  him 
at  liberty.  She  had  taken  all  his  clothes  on  that  evening,  and  con- 
cealed them  in  another  part  of  the  house  for  one  entire  week." 

Much  more  gentle  and  lenient  was  this  treatment  than  that 
threatened  to  Pepys  by  his  jealous  spouse,  who  from  a  similar 
fit  of  jealousy,  heated  the  tongs  red-hot,  and  whilst  her  husband 
was  lying  in  bed,  attempted  to  pull  his  nose  with  them. 

China  is  essentially  a  country  of  contrasts ;  all  that  is  there 
seen  being  nearly  the  opposite  of  what  is  met  with  in  Europe. 
To  mention  a  few  of  them  enumerated  by  Mr.  Milne: — In 
making  calls  we  take  off  our  hat ;  the  polite  Chinaman  keeps 
his  on.  We  advance  to  meet  our  guest ;  the  host  in  China 
keeps  his  seat  whilst  the  visitor  advances,  closes  his  fist,  and 
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shakes  bis  own  hands.  At  weddings,  Englisli  wear  white ; 
white  in  China  is  the  emblem  of  mourning.  The  adults  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  fly  kites,  whilst  the  children  squat  on  the 
ground  and  look  soberly  on,  and  battledore-and-shuttlecock  is 
played  by  the  foot  instead  of  the  hand.  Surnames  precede  the 
"  Christian'*  name.  In  books,  the  beginning  is  what  we  should 
count  the  end;  the  paging  is  near  the  bottom,  not  the  top 
corner  ;  marginal  notes  are  written  at  the  head,  not  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  the  name  when  written  outside  is  inscribed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  In  his  meals,  John  Chinaman  begins 
with  fruits,  wines,  and  biscuits,  and  ends  with  fish  and  soup. 
In  moonlight,  however  clear  it  may  be,  he  carries  his  lantern 
about  with  him.  He  mounts  his  horse  on  the  right  instead  of 
the  left  side.  The  scholar  in  saying  his  lesson  does  not  turn 
his  face  but  his  back  towards  his  master ;  and  for  fiill  dress, 
the  thickest-soled  shoes  that  can  be  got  are  considered  the 
fashion.  But  the  most  curious  of  all  these  peculiarities  is,  that 
if  a  man  wishes  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  an  enemy  he  kills 
himself,  not  his  foe.  Remarking  upon  this  unnatural  practice, 
M.  Hue  observes :  "  Among  barbarians,  and  even  in  civilized 
countries,  where  true  notions  of  justice  have  not  sufficiently 
purified  the  public  conscience,  you  sec  the  stong,  the  rich,  the 
powerful,  making  the  poor  and  weak  tremble,  oppressing  them 
and  sporting  with  their  lives  with  frightful  carelessness ;  in 
China,  it  is  often  the  weak  who  make  the  strong  and  powerful 
tremble  by  holding  suspended  over  their  heads  the  tnreat  of 
suicide,  and  forcing  them  by  that  means  to  do  them  justice, 
spare  them,  and  help  them.  The  poor  have  recourse  sometimes 
to  this  terrible  extremity  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  rich,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  repel 
an  insult  by  killing  yourself."  This  practice,  we  should  pre- 
sume, can  not  be  carried  to  any  very  great  extent,  lightly  as  life 
is  regarded  in  China,  since  it  must  undermine  the  very  pillars 
of  society,  and  throw  it  into  irremediable  confusion.  The 
explanation,  however,  of  this  anomalous  custom  is  to  be  found 
in  their  system  of  penal  legislation,  and  that  public  opinion 
which,  so  far  from  disapproving  of  suicide,  honours  and  glorifies 
it.  In  China,  the  law  throws  the  responsibility  of  a  suicide  on 
those  who  may  be  supiM)sed  to  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  it. 
If  a  Chinese  wishes,  therefore,  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  he 
has  only  to  kill  himself  to  be  sure  of  getting  his  adversary  into 
horrible  trouble,  for  he  falls  immediately  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  will  certainly  be  tortured  and  ruined  for  life.  The 
iamily  of  the  suicide,  also,  usually  obtains  considerable  damages ; 
so  that  if  a  man  be  in  desperate  circumstances,  and  courageous 
enough  to  play  the  part  of  a  domestic  Quintus  Curtius,  he  has 
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only  to  kill  himself  In  the  house  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  accom- 
panying his  death  with  suspicious  accidents,  to  procure  for  his 
family  a  decent  capital ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  instances 
of  perFons  sacrificing  themselves  under  a  morbid  idea  of  duty 
and  affection  are  not  rare.  The  subject,  however,  of  this  con- 
stitutional suicide  is  one  that  Mr.  Milne  so  far  ignores  that  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr.  Milne's  book  is 
the  account  of  his  journey  into  to  the  interior,  from  Ningpo 
to  Po-yang  Lake,  the  city  of  Nanchang,  and  down  the  Pearl 
river  to  Canton.  It  was  during  this  excursion  that  he  saw 
real  life  in  China,  and  was  enabled  to  estimate,  from  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  the  true  state  of  the  country  and 
its  population.  We  ought  to  say  now  what  perhaps  we  should 
have  stated  before,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Milne  is  a  missionary  who  has 
devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  carrying  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  Chinese.  To  give  greater  efficiency  to 
his  labours,  he  has  studied  to  become  a  thorough  master  of  the 
language,  and  this,  by  the  disguise  of  a  native  costume,  enabled 
him  to  pass  through  districts  which,  as  a  foreigner,  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  impossible  for  him  to  do.  The  trip  seems 
to  have  taken  about  five  weeks,  Mr.  Milne  having  started  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1843,  from  Ningpo,  and  arrived  at  Canton  on 
or  about  the  12th  of  August.  The  personal  preparations  for 
the  tour  are  somewhat  curious  : — 

"  After  a  late-dinner,  a  hair-dresser  was  called  in  who  shaved  the 
forepart  of  the  head,  and  appended  a  queue  one  vard  in  length, 
havini^  undergone  which  operation  I  exchanged  my  English  suit  for 
a  Chinese  summer  dishabille.  Previous  to  quitting  my  lodgings,  the 
thought  struck  me  that,  possibly,  the  *  tail '  on  which  so  much 
depended  might  be  too  loosely  tied  on.  A  slight  tug  proved  the 
suggestion  to  be  well-timed,  for  that  appendage  at  once  dropped  off. 
When  recalled,  the  barber  was  greatly  disconcerted  to  find  that  his 
labour  had  been  in  vain.  So,  resuming  his  manipulations  with  more 
than  redoubled  diligence,  he  paid  little  heed  to  the  pain  inflicted  on 
retacking  it." 

Once  and  once  only  did  the  "  tail "  prove  treacherous  and 
drop  ofi'  on  the  journey,  and  then  fortunately  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  coiffeur,  who  looked  with  a  kind  of  compassionate 
horror  on  the  dcpossessed,  without  dreaming  of  barbarian  artifice 
or  political  dilemmas.  From  Ningpo,  Mr.  Milne  directed  his 
steps,  partly  by  river,  partly  by  land,  to  Ilang-chow,  passing 
by  the  important  place  of  Shaou-hing. 

He  now  commenced  ascending  the  Toen-sang  river,  which  runs 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Chang-shan,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  boat,  and  traversing  the  land  over  the  Tsaou-wei- 
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kwan  and  Paiy-fting  passes,  met  the  Shang-yaou  river  at 
Yuhshan.  This  river,  after  flowing  broadly  through  a  fine  and 
thickly  populated  country,  falls  into  the  lake  of  Po-yang.  This 
lake  is  fed  by  a  still  larger  river,  the  Chang,  which  rises  in  the 
hills  of  the  Kiangse  province,  taking  an  almost  northerly 
direction.  Dragged  up  this  magnificent  stream  nearly  three 
hundred  miles,  Mr.  Milne  came  to  the  grand  Meiling  pass,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  runs  the  Pearl  nver,  which  is  the  great 
channel  of  communication  between  Canton  and  the  north.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  describe  the  different  scenes  our 
traveller  passed  through,  and  the  various  objects  of  interest 
which  engaged  Mr.  Milne's  attention.  The  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  country  as  seen  from  the  boat  or  a  run  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  are  fully  described.  Sometimes  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  soil,  sometimes  its  physical  conformation  are  noted 
down.  Now,  we  are  told  that  he  is  passing  by  a  succession  of 
rapids,  or  that  on  such  a  hill  might  be  seen  a  curious  pagoda. 
Here,  he  remarks  large  mulberry  plantations ;  another  district  is 
described  as  being  celebrated  for  sycamore  trees,  and  a  fine  kind 
of  varnish.  We  could  have  wished  that  more  space  had  been 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  populations.  The  information  we  find 
in  these  pages  on  this  subject — and  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional allusion  that  the  women  in  such  and  sucb  a  place  had  not 
the  compressed  feet,  and  were  working  with  the  men  in  the  field, 
or  that  the  houses  of  a  particular  village  were  very  wretehed- 
looking — is  very  meagre ;  and  we  have  only*an  itinerary  of  the 
road  he  traverses.  We  suspect  that  instead  of  making  an  episode 
of  a  couple  of  chapters  in  his  book,  this  trip  might  have  fur- 
nished Mr.  Milne  with  notes  sufficient  to  have  devoted  a  volume 
to  it.  It  is  true  the  tour  was  rapid,  and  not  very  divergent,  being 
confined  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers  he  mounted  or 
descended,  and  that  the  necessity  of  eluding  detection  by  prying 
eyes,  circimiscribed  alike  his  wanderings  and  his  observations. 

The  great  merit  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  written  by  a  person 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language  and  Chinese 
life,  and  who  had  established  a  permanent  friendship  with 
several  respectable  natives  of  that  empire.  The  following 
description  of  Fatshan,  the  1/irge  town  epoken  of  as  lying  just 
above'the  scene  of  the  late  victory  gained  by  our  troops  on  the 
Canton  river,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  come  upon  so 
unexpectedly  by  Admiral  Keppel,  may  not  be  uninteresting : — 

"  But  of  all  places  along  the  inland  journey,  Fahsban  (Fatshan), 
which  I  passea  through  on  the  12th  of  August,  was  perhaps  the 
jnost  remarkable  for  the  exhibition  of  universal  energy  in  business 
of  every  form.  It  may  be  named  'the  Birmingham  of  China.'  It 
lies  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Canton  city  ;  is  a  lai^  town  without 
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walls;  reputed  to  contain  1,000,000  inhabitants.  Both  the  canal 
and  river  through  the  town  were  crammed  with  boats ;:  each  side  of 
the  river  thickly  populated,  and  built  up  with  dwellings,  8hop», 
gardens,  factories,  and  hongs.  My  boat  flitted  rapidly  by  wood- 
stores  of  Kiangse  timber,  boat-building  establishments,  iron-foun- 
dries, brick-kilns,  and  manufactories,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
was  hurried  to  Hwate,  where  meeting  with  a  strong  flow-tide,  it  had 
to  drop  anchor." 

The  last  portion  of  Mr.  Milne's  book  is  devoted  to  Shanghai^ 
and  an  introduction  of  miscellaneous  matters  which  could  not 
have  found  place  so  well  elsewhere.  He  alludes  especially  to 
the  discovery  of  a  colony  of  Hebrews  in  the  interior,  1x)  Moham- 
medism  amongst  the  Chinese,  and  the  influence  of  Bhuddhism, 
— drawing  a  parallel  between  it  and  Popery,  and  showing  the 
great  similarity  between  them.  The  concluding  chapter  appro- 
priately takes  notice  of  the  Protestant  missions  at  Shanghai, 
and  their  future  prospects.  Mr.  Milne  enters  sparingly  upon 
the  politics  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  though  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  pass  over  in  silence  that  mysterious  movement  effected 
by  the  insurgents  from  the  north.  Referring  to  the  recent 
embrogito  of  this  country  with  China,  he  observes  that :  '*  Under 
existing  circumstances  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  of  first 
importance  for  Great  Britain  to  have  on  the  spot  representa- 
tives of  the  highest  order  in  every  department,  political,  com- 
mercial, religious — or  as  the  Chinese  designate  them,  *  great 
eyes' — to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  course  of 
events.  Let  us  have  our  'eyes'  there  quick,  sharp,  clear,  and 
long-sighted;  and  above  all,  bent  on  the  improvement  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  branch  of  the  human  family."  To 
this  we  cordially  respond  Amen. 


Art.  VI.— GREYSON'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R,  JE,  H.  Qreyson,  Esq, 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith.*'  In  Two 
Volumes.     Longman  &  Co.     1857. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  remove  the  veil  of  obscurity  with 
which  Mr.  Greyson's  editor  and  most  intimate  friend  has 
chosen  to  surround  him.  The  dullst  reader,  however,  of  these 
two  volumes  may  construct  from  them  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
their  writer's  character,  disposition,  and  personal  habits.  Where 
ho  was  bom  and  when,  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  he  had, 
the  Christian  name  of  his  father  and  the  maiden  name  of  his 
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mother,  whether  he  had  a  baronet  for  an  uncle  and  a  lord 
for  a  third  or  fourth  cousin,  who  were  his  schoolmasters,  and 
what  imiversity  had  the  honour  of  being  his  Afma  JIater, 
there  is,  wo  think,  nothing  to  indicate.  AH  the  drapery  of  a 
biography  is  absent ;  but  the  reality  is  there.  Mr.  Greyson's 
literary  tastes,  his  favourite  authors  and  favourite  studies,  his 
most  transient  humours  and  deepest  moral  sympathies,  the 
results  which  came  of  his  meditations  on  the  absurdities,  mys- 
teries, sorrows,  and  triumphs  of  human  life,  are  all  disclosed 
with  an  unconscious  frankness  absolutely  captivating. 

A  little  ingenuity,  perhaps,  might  construct  from  the  Letters 
a  rough  outline  even  of  the  writer's  personal  history.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  at  some  time  of  his  life  he  must  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  medical  men,  if  he  did  not  him- 
self belong  to  the  profession.  How  else  can  we  account  not 
only  for  his  acquaintance  with  medical  science,  and  his  gTt»at 
facility  in  deriving  apt  illustrations  of  moral  and  rt^igious 
truth  from  that  province  of  human  knowledge,  but  for  his  high 
orthodox  tone  in  speaking  of  unqualified  practitioners, — for  the 
fraternal  banter  as  of  one  of  the  initiated,  which  occurs  now 
and  then  in  the  letters  to  a  medical  correspondent, — for  tho 
spirit  of  what  is  so  mournfully  said  about  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  are  confined  the  knowledge  and  powers  even  of 
the  most  accomplished  physician  ?  But  it  is  certain  that  the  hand 
which  wrote  these  letters  has  been  occupied  for  a  long  time  with 
other  work  than  feeling  pulses  and  scribbling  proscriptions ; 
they  indicate  a  familiarity  with  philosophic  and  literary  stu<lie8, 
an  imperial  command  over  all  the  Iwundloss  resourct*8  of  our 
Englisn  tongue,  habits  of  quiet,  meditative  thought,  which 
quite  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  Mr.  (jrrt»y8Jii  has  lived  the  dis- 
tracting life  of  a  medical  man.  Medicine  appears  to  be  the 
reminiscence  of  his  youth  rather  than  the  business  of  his 
manhood. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  show  of  lawyer- like  sagacity,  by 
weaving  into  a  consistent  texture  all  the  hints  concerning  Mr. 
Groyson*s  history  and  oi'cupations,  which  lie  scattered  through 
these  *'  SeltHitions  from  his  Correspondence  ^  but  we  leave  this 
agreeable  amusement  to  our  readers,  and  proi*ecd  at  once  to 
speak  of  the  profound  wisdom,  the  subtle  analysis %f  our  mental 
operations,  the  humour,  (mthos,  and  fun,  which  are  so  marvel- 
lously inteniiingk'd  in  these  tasinnating  pages. 

Many  of  the  Ix'tters  are  filled  with  just  such  pleasant  gossip 
about  the  writer*s  domestic  adventures,  his  vacation  rambles, 
his  friends,  and  his  books,  as  must  alw  lys  constitute  the  dis- 
tiuctive  charm  of  a  literary  man*s  c<>rresjx)ndence.  2^1  any  are 
occupied  with  the  discussiuu  of  subjectci  which  have  a  ]KTiuaucut 
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and  universal  interest.  For  instance,  during  a  visit  to  his 
brother,  he  found  out  that  his  niece,  Mary  Greyson,  "was 
fond — far  too  fond — of  novel  reading;"  and  here  are  four 
letters  to  her,  containing  no  strait-laced  denunciations  against 
novels  in  general,  but  very  sensible  advice  about  reading  only 
the  best,  and  reading  these  wisely  and  in  moderation.  He  telk 
his  niece  that  he  thinks  there  may  be  three  thousand  volumes 
of  really  admirable  fiction  in  our  language,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  reading  mere  rubbish.  The  same  young 
lady  had  been  too  timid  to  acknowledge  at  a  party  that  the 
light  of  the  imshaded  camphine  was  too  bright  for  her  eyes, 
though  she  was  blinking  with  positive  pain  when  the  lady  of 
the  house  made  the  inquiry,  and  so  her  loving  uncle  writes  her  a 
letter  on  the  uses  and  ethics  of  "  Yes,"  and  "  No."  A  friend 
narrowly  escapes  spending  a  night  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and 
this  occasions  an  interesting  sheet  or  two  on  the  power  of 
imagination.  Another  friend  becomes  a  deist,  and  imaraies 
that  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Greyson  must  terminate ;  but  he  is 
told  that  the  sympathy  and  solicitude  of  friendship  are  only 
quickened  by  a  friend's  perils  and  errors,  and  he  receives  eight 
very  remarkable  letters  on  the  prospects  and  chances  of  Deism. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  describe  within  the  few 
pages  we  can  spare  for  this  article  even  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  Mr.  Grey  son's  Correspondence.  There  is  a  letter  on  "  Ex- 
temporaneous Cookery,"  another  on  **  The  Plurality  of  Worlds," 
one  on  "  Beards,"  and  another  on  "Job  and  his  Friends,"  one 
on  "  Conscience,"  three  on  "  Homoeopathy,"  one  on  "  Pulpit 
Style,"  and  another  on  the  "Penny  Post." 

The  editor  anticipates  that  some  readers  will  object  to  the 
vein  of  persiflage  which  occurs  in  some  of  the  gravest  letters, 
and  in  close  juxta-position  with  thoughts  on  the  saddest  and 
sublimcst  aspects  of  the  universe.  We  have  not  the  faintest 
sympathy  with  the  kind  of  criticism  he  deprecates.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  aid  of  wit  and  humour 
should  be  refused  by  the  champion  even  of  the  holiest  cause,  or 
the  expositor  even  of  the  most  serious  truths.  The  divine 
right  of  Dulness  shall  receive  no  respect  from  us.  But  as  the 
editor  of  these  Letters  calls  them  "  Selections"  merely,  and  has 
abundant  materials  still  lying  under  his  hand  for  a  second 
series,  which  we  earnestly  hope  he  will  speedily  issue,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  that  sometimes  the  arrangement  has  made  the 
transition  from  "  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  a  little 
too  abrupt ;  for  example,  after  we  had  read  the  fourth  letter,  on 
"  Extemporaneous  Cookery,"  with  aching  sides  and  tears  of 
laughter,  it  was  rather  startling  to  come  upon  the  wonderfully 
pathetic  letter  which  follows  on  "  Death-bed  Consolations." 
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But  some  excellent  people  will  be  disposed  to  censure,  not 
merely  the  rapid  transition  from  what  is  most  ludicrous  to  what 
is  most  sacred,  but  also  the  humorous  tone  in  which  the  writer 
sometimes  urges  the  gravest  arguments,  and  vindicates  the 
most  sacred  truths.  We  beg  them  to  remember  that  the  intel- 
lectual habits  of  men  vary  so  greatly,  that  they  have  no  right 
to  imagine  that  the  free  play  of  fancy  and  wit  is  inconsistent 
with  the  deepest  earnestness  and  reverence.  The  sternest  war- 
rior may  rush  to  the  charge  with  dancing  plume ;  and  the 
glitter  of  the  sword  does  not  blunt  its  edge  or  enfeeble  the  arm 
of  the  combatant.  It  is  high  time  that  certain  mistakes  about 
tliis  subject  were  finally  swept  away.  Men  who  have  arrived 
at  conclusions  on  great  controversies  after  years  of  painful  and 
conscientious  inquiry, — who  brought  to  the  investigation  in- 
dustry, learning,  genius,  honesty,  are  spoken  of  as  flippant 
triflers  and  mere  wits,  because  they  do  not  assume  cassock  and 
robes,  a  doleful  face,  and  the  **  pulpit  twang,"  when  they  speak 
out  their  laboriously  formed  opinions ;  because  they  employ  all 
lawful  weapons — Mini^  rifles  as  well  as  Lancaster  guns — to  de- 
fend the  truth,  for  which,  if  necessary,  they  would  calmly  die ; 
because  they  use  their  ''  Christian  liberty  of  laughing  at  what 
is  ridiculous,"  and  enjoy,  as  every  good  man  ought,  the  defeat 
and  confusion  of  popular  and  pretentious,  but  shallow  sophista. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  a  man  may  have  quarried  out  the 
separate  stones,  and  built  up  the  massive  structure  of  his  creed 
with  "  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  and  yet  delight  to  surround  it 
with  grassy  lawns,  and  blushing  flower-beds,  and  quaint-looking 
hedge-rows  ;  even  as  God,  after  building  the  foundations  of  tho 
earth  of  granite,  covered  their  strength  with  a  robe  of  beauty. 
It  is  no  proof  that  a  writer  is  not  in  earnest  that  humour  and 
fun  sometimes  brighten  his  pages.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
opinions  which  were  evidently  formed  on  grounds  the  most 
trivial  and  accidental,  under  the  influence  of  the  love  of  novelty 
or  paradox,  at  the  impulse  of  vagrant  inclination,  with  no 
profound  sense  of  man's  responsibility  to  Ood  and  the  world 
for  his  belief,  are  often  expreHsod  in  a  tone  which  would  imply 
that  they  were  the  result  of  mental  labours  absolutely  pro* 
digious,  and  moral  agonies  frightful  even  to  contemplate. 
Beware  of  the  impostors  who  have  been  flippant  enough  in 
forming  their  opinions,  though  they  are  as  solemn  as  cemetery 
chaplains  in  advocating  them. 

In  tlie  I^reface  there  is  this  singular  paragraph,  which  we 
commend  to  the  special  consideration  of  our  curious  rcoden 
who  mav  be  anxious  to  know  more  than  the  editor  of  Mr. 
Uroysou's  Ijetters  has  chosen  to  tell  them,  about  that  gentle* 
man's  personal  history  : — 
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"  One  thing  more  I  must  in  justice  tell  the  public.  It  is  impos- 
Rible,  1  think,  that  the  reader  should  not  discern  certain  similarities 
in  sentiment  and  style  between  these  volumes  and  some  parts  of  the 
*  Eclipse  of  Faith.*  I  beg  to  say— on  the  principle  of  suum  cuique^-^ 
that  1  am  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Greyson  for  his  contributions  to 
that  work.  Indeed,  I  willingly  ascribe  to  him  the  far  larger  share  of 
whatever  merit  an  indulgent  public  has  been  pleased  to  see  in  it, 
and  take  all  its  faults  to  myself." — Vol.  I.,  p.  vii. 

We  have  quoted  this  paragraph  because  it  will  assist  us  in 
conveying  a  true  impression  both  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
the  graver  letters,  and  of  the  peculiar  kind  ol  power  exhibited 
in  discussing  them.  Most  of  the  subjects  range  along  those 
boundaries  of  the  Christian  faith  which  are  threatened  just  now 
by  the  forces  of  scepticism.  The  philosophical  objections  to  the 
direct  and  proper  efficacy  of  prayer — the  moral  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement — the  hesitation  even  of 
some  good  men  about  such  miraculous  incidents  as  are  involved 
in  the  Fall,  Jonah's  escape  from  the  belly  of  the  whale,  and  the 
speaking  of  Ealaam's  ass — the  alleged  discrepancies  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  present  position  of  the  deistical  controversy,  are 
among  the  most  prominent  and  important  topics.  In  the 
treatment  of  all  these,  Mr.  Greyson  exhibits  the  same  com- 
plete mastery  of  Bishop  Butler's  powerful  weapon,  analogy, 
and  the  same  felicity  in  turning  against  an  opponent  his  own 
batteries,  that  characterized  the  "  Eclipse." 

Among  the  happiest  applications  of  the  principle  of  Bishop 
Butler's  argument  which  we  have  ever  met  with,  is  the 
following  passage  on  the  supposed  historical  errors  which  have 
been  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Some  young  friend  is  inclined  to 
give  up  the  truth  of  Christianity  because  he  cannot  reconcile 
certain  well-known  **  discrepancies."  Mr.  Greyson  maintains 
that,  even  supposing  that  these  are  absolutely  irreconcilable, 
there  is  no  reason  for  giving  up  either  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  history,  or  even  the  inspiration  of  the  books  which  contain 
it.  It  is  a  tenable  theory,  he  affirms,  that  God  may  have 
intentionally  permitted  unimportant  errors  to  enter  into  the 
writings  even  of  inspired  men : — 

"  Nor  can  it  be  proved  that,  on  such  a  theory  of  inspiration  as 
that  now  implied,  God  would  have  done  anything  (however  impro- 
bable d  priori)  out  of  analogy  with  his  procedure  in  other  cases  ;  as 
God  has  placed  us  in  an  analogous  difficulty  in  other  cases,  so,  for 
aught  you  know,  He  may  in  this.  To  discriminate,  to  judge  with 
candour,  to  hold  fast  what  is  proven  in  spite  of  difficulties,  may  be 
required  of  us  as  part  of  that  exercise  of  a  docile  faith,  of  an  unpre- 
judiced reason,  which,  throughout  our  whole  probation,  He  has 
provided  for  us  here.     Indeed,  on  any  theory  of  inspiration,  He  has 
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practically  involved  us  in  much  the  same  diflBculty  ;  for,  even  on  the 
theory  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture,  He  has  Himself  left 
on  the  sacred  page  the  traces  of  apparent  discrepancies  that  perplex 
and  baffle  us.  Now,  on  the  theory  that  He  occasionally  allowed 
human  infirmity  to  introduce  error  and  mistake,  He  would  only  have 
subjected  us  to  much  the  same  discipline. 

**  As  to  your  second  inference, — tnat  you  must,  at  all  events,  give 
up  the  plenary  inspiration,  the  absolute  infallible  truth  of  every 
syllable  of  Scripture, — I  acknowledge  that  what  you  prove  to  be  error 
cannot  be  inspired,  only  be  sure  that  it  is  so  proved.  That  will 
necessitate  your  giving  up  those  minute  portions  to  which  you  can 
say  demonstrated  error  or  palpable  contradiction  attaches. 

"  Now,  can  you  believe,  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  God  has  com- 
missioned men  to  declnre  religious  truth  to  the  world — has  inspired 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  it — has  wrought  miracles,  and  uttered 
prophecy  to  authenticate  it — and  yet  has  lelt  the  very  messengers  to 
be  sometimes  misled  by  ignorance  ?  To  mistake  fact  ? — to  blunder  in 
the  very  delivery  of  their  message  ?  Now  (mind  once  again),  I  do 
not  deny  this  difficulty  ;  and  in  consequence,  prefer  another  method 
of  dealing  with  the  matter,  as  I  shall  presently  show  you ;  but  still, 
I  say  that  even  such  a  supposition  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent compared  with  the  alternative  you  propose  to  yourself, — the 
summary  rejection  of  Christianity! 

"  For,  after  all,  if  we  admit  this  theory,  does  it  leave  you  in  greater 
difficulty  than  Theism  leaves  you  ?  Does  not  the  constitution  of  the 
world  present  you  with  analogous  facts  ?  While  millions  of 
phenomena  attest  the  Divine  goodness,  do  you  not  every  now  and 
then  stumble  on  some  which  look  the  other  way  ?  Is  the  plague  or 
the  rattlesnake  quite  intelligible  ?  Do  you  not,  when  you  meet  with 
such  unaccountable  phenomena,  say,  'They  are  difficulties,  indeed, 
things  quite  inexplicable ;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  override 
the  deductions  which  the  immense  majority  out  of  every  million  of 
facts  will  justify  ? '  Do  you  not  say,  *  I  believe  there  must  be  good 
reasons  for  these  ugly  things,  though  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  ? ' 
You  may,  perhaps,  rejoin,  *  Yes  ;  but  after  all  a  cobra  or  rattlesnake  is 
God*8  direct  work,  and,  therefore,  I  believe  there  must  be  good  reasons 
for  it,  though  I  am  ignorant  of  them.'  I  answer.  Very  well :  and 
may  you  not  sav  the  same  of  what  is  inexplicable  in  what  *God 
permits  ?  Would  it  be  any  more  wonderful  if  God  should  permit 
human  ignorance  and  infirmity  to  introduce  some  trivial  errors  into 
His  word  (mind,  I  say  not  it  in  so),  than  that  His  power  and  wisdom 
should  do  what  you  can  in  no  way  comprehend  in  His  works  ? 

"  But,  if  you  will  have  a  precisely  analogous  case,  I  can  give  it 
you  in  the  moral  government  of  God.  There  God,  every  day  and  every- 
where, permits  the  remaining  follies  of  the  wise,  and  the  remaining 
infirmities  of  the  virtuous,  to  chequer  the  results  of  their  beneficent 
action  on  the  world,— to  mingle  much  error  with  truth,  some  evil 
with  their  good.  And  can  you  prove  that  it  may  not  have  been  to 
some  extent  thus,  even  in  the  construction  of  a  Divine  revelation  ? 
Would  not  such  a  course  be  at  least  in  analogy  '  with  the  consiitu- 
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tion  and  course  of  nature  ? '  If  He  permitted,  though  we  know  not 
why,  His  fair  creation  to  be  invaded  with  evil,  and  *  the  enemy  by 
night  to  BOW  tares  among  the  wheat,'  would  it  be  inconceivable  if, 
in  like  manner,  he  sliould  have  suffered  minute  errors  to  enter  into 
the  texture  of  the  Bible  ?  ''—Vol.  II.,  pp.  274—277. 

We  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  a  grievous  and  fatal 
mistake  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  safe  standing  place  between 
the  theory  of  the  universal  infallibility  of  the  sacred  writers  and 
the  dark  gulf  of  unbelief.  It  may  not  be  the  best  explanation 
of  the  "  discrepancies  "  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  result  of 
positive  error.  The  ripe  scholar  and  the  mature  divine  may  see 
good  reason  for  holding  a  very  different  opinion.  But  we  are 
sure  that  many  of  our  younger  men  have  had  their  faith  seriously 
imperilled  by  the  extravagant  doctrine  that  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  be  logically  sustained  if  the  memory  or  pen  of 
any  one  of  the  synoptical  evangelists  slipped  for  a  moment  while 
recording,  for  instance,  the  miracle  performed  on  the  blind 
men  at  Jericho, — if  Matthew  wrote  "  two  "  when  he  ought  to 
have  written  "one," — if  Luke  meant  to  say  that  the  miracle 
was  wrought  as  Christ  entered  the  city,  and  the  other  two  affirm 
that  it  was  wrought  as  he  was  coming  out. 

If  a  score  of  such  errors  could  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the 
sacred  records,  we  maintain  that  there  would  still  be  no  valid 
excuse  for  denying  the  Christian  faith ;  the  grounds  on  which 
tho  great  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  rest,  would  still  be 
untouched.  Let  us  trace  the  steps  by  which  we  justify  our  trust 
in  Christ  for  restoration  to  God  and  eternal  life 

From  such  evidence  as  Lardner  so  laboriously  accumulated, 
and  Paley  so  admirably  arranged,  we  conclude  that  the  authors 
of  the  evangelical  histories  were  men  well-informed  concerning 
the  facts  they  profess  to  narrate,  and  that  their  integrity 
is  above  suspicion.  They  were  neither  impostors  nor  fanatics, 
but  most  trustworthy  witnesses.  Without  supposing  them 
less  fallible  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  have  abundant 
reasons,  therefore,  for  accepting  the  grand  outlines  and  main 
substance  of  their  story.  Apart  altogether  from  their  inspira- 
tion, their  testimony  would  compel  us  to  believe  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  had  wondrous  power  and  wondrous  wisdom, — 
power  and  wisdom  such  as  proved  Him  to  be  a  **  teacher 
sent  from  God ; "  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  believe 
this  notwithstanding  apparent  discrepancies  and  even  obvious 
errors  in  their  various  narratives  of  His  miracles  and  dis- 
courses. Such  discrepancies  would  confirm  rather  than  destroy 
their  trustworthiness.  Their  testimony  would  compel  us  to 
believe,  that  on  the  authority  of  His  supernatural  endow- 
ment«9  He  claimed  the  religious  homage  of  mankind,  and  declared 
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Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
All  this,  be  it  remembered,  we  have  reasons  for  believing  before 
we  dream  of  the  inspiration,  in  anv  sense,  of  the  sacred  books. 

But  we  discover,  by-and-bye,  that  Christ  promised  to  His 
apostles  clearer  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  after  He  should 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  bring 
all  the  things  that  He  had  said  to  them  to  their  remembrance. 
The  apostles  affirmed  that  this  promise  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  miracles  they  wrought  confirmed  their  claim.  "We  find 
good  reason  for  believing,  therefore,  that  supernatural  aid  was 
given  to  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John,  to  develope  the  truth  about 
Christ,  and  to  the  evangelists  to  write  Hia  biography.  But  the 
extent  of  this  aid  we  have  to  determine  for  ourselves.  Some 
may  honestly  interpret  the  promises  of  Jesus,  and  the  claims  of 
the  apostles,  ns  sustaining  the  absolute  and  infallible  accuracy 
of  every  word  of  the  inspired  writings ;  others,  as  honestly, 
may  interpret  both  the  promises  of  the  Master,  and  the  claims  of 
his  servants,  as  involving  nothing  more  than  infallibility  in 
what  may  be  called  the  strictly  religious  element  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  earnestly  protest  against  making  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  the  evangelists  depend  on  their  inspiration : 
their  inspiration  depends  on  their  trustworthiness,  and  cannot  be 
proved  without  it.  Mr.  Greyson  did  not  think  that  the  theory 
defended  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  was  the  best  possible ; 
but  we  believe  that  many  who  are  on  their  way  from  painful 
doubt  to  what  we  hope  will  be  rejoicing  confidence  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  will  thank  him  for  showing  that,  if  not  the  best, 
it  is  at  any  rate  logicallv  tenable. 

Our  last  extract  was  mtended  to  illustrate  Mr.  Greyson's  use 
of  the  argument  from  analogy ;  our  next  will  show  his  power 
in  meeting  opponents  with  their  own  weapons.  In  answer  to 
a  friend  who  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  by 
involving  an  innocent  person  in  dreadful  sufierings  for  the 
salvation  of  a  wicked  race,  presents  a  "savage"  view  of  the 
government  of  God,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

'*  Yes,  I  repeat,  that  on  i/our  theory,  the  death  of  Christ  is  an 
utterly  incompreheudible  enigma;  we  cauuot  assign,  we  cannot 
imagine  any  reason  for  a  sacrifice  at  once  so  costly,  yet  so  gratuitous. 
In  Christ  we  have  the  only  example  (jourself  being  witness)  of 
perfect  and  faultless  innocence  which  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  the 
world,  and  we  see  Him  through  life,  involved  in  the  deepest  shades 
of  sorrow,  and  subjected  to  a  death  of  terrible  and  mysterious 
agonies  !  Perfect  holiness,  perfect  obedience  to  God,  perfect  lore  to 
man,  requited  with  more  scorn  and  oppressed  with  more  suffering 
than  even  the  foulest  guilt  in  this  world  was  ever  subjected  to !  And 
all  for— what  P     For  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  is  intelligihk. 
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You  tell  me  that  He  suffered  as  au  example  to  ifs.  As  an  example? 
An  example  of  what  ?  Was  it  as  an  example  of  this — that  the  more 
men  obey  and  love  God,  the  darker  may  be  the  Divine  frown,  and 
the  greater  the  liability  to  suffer  under  the  incomprehensible  mys- 
teries of  the  Divine  administration  P  So  that  if  we  were  to  become 
absolutely  perfect  as  Christ  was,  that  moment  we  might  reach  the 
climax  of  misery !  That  as  He  who  was  alone  *  without  spot '  was 
condemned  to  the  worst  doom,  so,  for  aught  we  can  infer  from  stick 
an  example,  innocence  and  happiness  mav  be  in  inverse  proportion. 
If  you  say,  He  suffered  to  show  us  with  what  sweetness  and  patience 
we  ought  to  suffer,  you  forget  that  not  only  would  less  than  such 
bitterness  as  His  teach  that  lesson,  but  that  His  suffering  so  much 
more  than  we  do,  with  no  guilt.  His  own  or  ours,  to  cause  it, 
unteaches  the  lesson ;  it  unhinges  our  trust  in  the  Divine  equity 
altogether.  You  forget,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  a  double  aspect 
to  these  sufferings.  How  do  they  affect  our  apprehensions  of  God  P 
Can  we  reconcile  it  with  that  benignity  and  equity  for  which  you  are 
so  jealous,  to  visit  perfect  innocence  with  more  sorrow  than  guilt, 
merelv  to  show  the  guilty  how  they  ought  to  learn  to  bear  a  just 
punishment  P  I  assure  you  that  on  such  a  theory  of  the  Divine 
administration,  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  me  the  darkest  blot  on  the 
Divine  government — the  most  melancholy  and  perplexing  pheno- 
menon of  the  universe— the  most  gratuitous  apparent  departure 
from  rectitude  and  equity  with  which  the  spectacle  of  the  Divine 
conduct  presents  us. 

"  And  this  I  feel  with  double  energy  and  intensity  when  I  recall 
the  agony  of  that  prayer  with  which  the  Redeemer  prayed,  that,  '  if 
it  were  possible,'  the  final  horrors  might  be  spared  Him — *  the  bitter 
cup  pass  away  from  Him  ;*  and  that  this  prayer  did  not  refer  to 
the  transient  cloud  of  Gethsemane,  but  to  the  prospective  horrors  of 
Calvary,  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  expressive  figure  used  by  our 
Lord  at  His  apprehension,  and  which  is  recorded  by  the  evangelist 
who  does  not  record  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane.  *  The  cup,*  says  he, 
*  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  drink,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?' 
An  expression  which  is  not  only,  as  Paley  says,  an  instance  uf 
undesiJ^ned  harmony  in  the  narratives  of  different  evangelists,  but, 
%»  I  think,  also  shows,  by  the  character  of  the  metaphor,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  prayer  in  the  garden. 

"  Thrice,  then,  He  offered  that  prayer;  and  thrice  in  vain.  Yet, 
on  your  theory,  where  was  the  necessity  p  Why  was  it  *  impossible  * 
that  the  cup  should  pass  from  Him  P  Impossible  P  Nothing  would 
seem  more  easy;  nay,  nothing  more  impossible,  than  that  having 
deserved  no  sorrow  at  all.  His  prayer  should  be  uttered  in  vain. 
Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  would  give  us  a  more  attractive  view 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  affords,  of  the  love  of  God  P  Is 
it  by  showing  us  the  only  being,  in  human  form,  who  never  deserved 
to  feel  His  justice,  striving  in  vain  to  propitiate  His  mercy  ?  We, 
at  least,  assign  an  adequate  cause  of  aU  this  mystery ;  we  suppose 
it  was  to  rescue  a  lost  world  that  God  *  willed '  that  *  the  cup 
ahould  not  pass  from  Him ;'  and  that  Christ,  who  thus  prayed,  also 
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*  willed '  to  drink  it  rather  than  decline  it  at  such  a  cost  as  the  frus- 
tration of  His  divine  compassion  and  the  surrender  of  a  world  to 
perdition.  But  you, — what  reason  can  you  assign  ?  Is  it  a  more 
conciliating  view  of  the  Divine  justice  and  love  that  thev  thus  afflicted 
innocence  for  nothing,  or  nothing  that  is  intelligible  ^  and  in  spite 
of  its  own  heartrending  cries,  that  if  any  other  expedient  remained 
within  the  reach  of  Omnipotence  itself — Omnipotence  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  of  its  resources — that  *  cup  might  pass  away.*  " — Vol.  I., 
pp.  304 -307. 

This  passa^  is  as  conclusiye  in  argument  as  it  is  beautiful  in 
expression,  rfe  are  not  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Greyson's 
rationale  of  the  Atonement  would  altogether  satisfy  us.  If  we  have 
caught  his  meaning,  he  finds  the  whole  necessity  for  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  in  the  injurious  effect  on  the  obedience  of  God's 
moral  creatures,  which  would  have  followed  the  simple  and 
sovereign  repeal  of  the  curse  pronounced  against  sin.  Mr. 
Greyson's  philosophical  defence  of  the  doctrine  rests  solely  on 
this  ground.  To  have  pardoned  guilt  universally  on  the  pro- 
fession of  penitence,  would,  as  God  foresaw,  "  diminish  His 
authority,  relax  the  ties  of  allegiance,  invite  His  subjects  to 
revolt,  and  make  them  think  disloyalty  a  trivial  matter." 

All  this,  of  course,  we  cordially  admit ;  but  we  go  iarther. 
No  doubt  it  is  expedient  to  impress  the  moral  universe  with  the 
conviction  that  suffering  must  follow  sin  ;  but  we  also  believe 
that  the  conviction  is  a  soimd  one.  Rebellious  angels  were 
driven  from  their  thrones  to  eternal  darkness  and  despair,  not 
simply  to  convey  to  the  unfallen  princes  of  heaven  wholesome 
instruction,  but  because  it  was  right  they  should  be  damned. 
And  when^the  slumbering  conscience  of  a  sinful  man  is  at 
last  awakened,  he  does  not  fear  lest  God  should  punish  him 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  warn  other  men 
of  the  evil  and  peril  of  transgi-cssion  ;  he  knows  he  ought  to 
be  lost,  and  fears  lost  he  should  have  his  dessert.  Hence  every 
Christian  minister  knows  how  impracticable  it  is  to  induoD 
H  person  whose  whole  soul  is  agitated  by  sorrow  for  sin  to 
trust  in  God  for  free  forgiveness,  until  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
Christ  "  bore  our  iniquities  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree," 
that  He  "was  made  a  curse  for  us."  D<*eply  rooted  in  the 
soul  is  the  conviction  that  the  connexion  between  sin  and  per- 
dition was  not  the  arbitrary  apiK)intment  of  God's  will,  and 
cannot  by  His  mere  loving-kmdness  be  relaxed.  And  this 
conviction  can  only  be  met  by  a  full  and  expHct  declaration, 
that  all  the  reasons  which  over  demanded  the  punishment  of  tho 
sinner,  have  been  met  and  suti«*Hed  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Every  curse  which  G«kI  has  thn^ateniHl  against  transgreAsion, 
is  the  expression  of  that  law  to  which  conscieui^e  bi*ars  distinct 
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and  perpetual  testimony  that  sin  and  sorrow  onght  to  go 
together ;  the  dai^  abodes  of  eternal  misery  were  bmlt  to  meet 
its  inevitable  necessities,  not  meiseLy  as  a  politic  expedient  to 
terrify  the  universe  from  wrongMloing.  We  believe  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  highest  expression  of  this  law,  and  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  its  necessities. 

This  old-fashioned  theology  of  ours  has,  we  fear,  lost  ground 
during  the  present  century.  Some  of  our  ablest  writers  on 
systematic  theology  have  shrunk  from  the  only  thorough  and 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  have  been  content 
with  what  appears  to  us  only  a  small  part  of  the  explanation  of 
that  great  event.  The  cause  of  this,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  in  which  our  modem  theo- 
logy has  been  formed.  "  The  wall  '*  has  been  "  built  in 
troublous  times."  Men  have  instinctively  and  unconsciously 
constructed  their  creeed  on  the  princ^le  of  a  fortification  ;  the 
great  necessity  has  been  strength  against  attack  from  without. 
We  have  been  working  "under  fire,"  and  have  abandoned 
much  that  properly  belongs  to  us  because  there  seemed  to  be 
difficulties  in  holding  it  against  the  foe.  An  age  of  strife  with 
sceptical  opponents  i»  unfriendly  to  the  formation  of  a  profound 
theology.  The  outworks  are  xnade  strong  ;  the  interior  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  city  are  forgotten. 

Mr.  Greyson's  power  of  retorting  an  adversary's  objections  is 
also  felicitously  exhibited  in  Letter  XXXIII.,  on  the  "  Christian 
Evidences,"  and  in  those  on  "  Prayer  "  at  the  close  of  the  first 
volume.  The  metaphysical  objection  to  the  efficacy  of  Prayer, 
derived  from  the  constancy  of  general  laws,  is  met  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  perhaps  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  worla  has  made 
the  devout  acknowledgment  of  His  goodness  one  of  the  means 
of  securing  it.  '*  He  causes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good;"  but  the  settled  laws  of  the  universe  may  have  been 
originally  determined  through  the  prevision  of  God  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  blessings  invoked  in  prayer  should,  without 
special  interference  with  the  regular  order  of  things,  be  granted. 
Moreover,  it  is  urged  that,  considering  the  universality  of  the 
conviction  that  prayer  ought  to  be  ofiered,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  the  conviction  is  the  result  and  proof  of  a  general  law 
of  human  nature.  "  The  constitution  of  human  nature  itself 
favours  the  hypothesis  of  the  efficacy  and  propriety  of  prayer ; 
and  ought  not  that  to  be  taken  into  account  in  your  phi- 
losophy ?" 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Greyson's  opinions  were  not  manu- 
factured by  any  skilfully  constructed  logical  machinery;  but 
were  the  living  growth  of  a  heart  and  intellect  disciplined  by 
various  and  oppressive  sorrows,  and  familiar  with  the  anxieties, 
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cares,  and  labours  of  ordinary  men.  There  is  a  reality  about 
his  letters  which  convinces  us,  that  though  he  has  lived  much 
in  the  study,  with  **  five  thousand  volumes  "  about  him,  human 
troubles  and  joys,  earnest  practical  striving  after  goodness  aa 
well  as  subtle  theorizing  about  it,  have  helped  to  determine  his 
creed.  Genius,  learning,  taste,  and  wit,  all  lent  their  aid 
to  the  formation  of  those  settled  principles  which  are  implied 
if  not  expressed  in  the  lightest  as  well  as  the  gravest  of  these 
remarkable  letters;  but  those  principles  penetrated  too  com- 
pletely the  entire  nature  of  the  writer  to  have  been  created  by 
the  intellectual  faculties  alone. 

Nor  did  He,  who  has  established  such  vital  and  indestructible 
relations  between  the  various  parts  of  our  complex  nature, — who 
has  rendered  complete  isolation  from  the  general  community  of 
human  interests  absolutely  impossible  to  any  of  us, — who  has 
given  us  all  friends  to  love  and  help,  sorrows  to  bear,  tempta- 
tions to  resist,  a  round  of  trivial  duties  to  fulfil,  as  well  as  a 
mysterious  universe  to  investigate, — ever  intend  that  the  intel- 
lect alone  should  originate  a  system  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 
In  this  work  the  meanest  elements  of  our  nature  are  by  Him 
associated  with  the  highest,  whether  we  like  or  not.  Our  mere 
physical  susceptibilities  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  delights  and 
sufferings  incident  to  the  common  relationships  of  manMnd,  the 
temptations  which  assault  our  integrity  and  discipline  our  virtue 
to  heroic  strength,  business,  friendship,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
interior  life, — all  have  an  influence  in  determining  our  theoiy  of 
the  universe.  The  best  trained,  most  logical  understanoing 
cannot,  if  it  would,  do  its  work  alone. 

Hence  that  virtue  which  the  old  rhetoricians  thought  neces- 
sary to  the  orator,  is  still  more  necessary  to  the  student  of  all 
truth,  and  especially  of  the  highest.  Firm  control  of  the  lower 
passions,  purity  of  motive,  unselfishnoas,  integrity,  trust  in  Ood, 
are  as  indispensable  to  the  moral  and  religious  philosopher  as 
intellectual  accuracy  and  vigour. 

A  skilful  mental  analyst,  like  the  author  of  "  The  Eclipse  of 
Faith,"  might  have  produced  a  most  curious  and  instructive 
biography,  had  he  carefully  investigated  and  frankly  told  us 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Greyson*s  habits  and  history  on  the  articles 
of  his  creed.  ^Vhich  of  them  were  the  growth  of  a  solitary  life, 
— which  were  the  result  of  intercourse  with  men  P  A(\Tiat  was  the 
order  of  their  development  P  How  were  the  speculations  of 
youth  and  health  modified  by  subsequent  sorrows  P  Were  some 
of  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  Letters  the  bitter  fruit  of 
morbid    depression,*    and    may   they   be   fairly   regarded    as 
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phantoms  which  haunted  a  brain  long  occupied  with  the 
gloomier  aspects  of  God's  providence,  and  the  nature  of  man, — 
phantoms  which  are  sure  to  disappear  when  the  simshine 
returns?  Does  the  editor  of  these  "Selections"  think,  as  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest,  that  Mr.  Greyson's  theological 
opinions  have  been  powerfully  influenced  by  what  seems  to  have 
been  for  some  years  his  great  study,  the  controversy  with 
sceptics  and  scoflers  ?  Perhaps  the  relations  between  the  writer 
of  these  Letters  and  their  editor  were  too  intimate  to  permit 
the  kind  of  critical  biography  to  which  our  questions  point. 
Had  it  been  written,  it  might  have  been  made  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  pieces  of  writing  in  the  English 
language. 

Most  reluctantly  we  lay  our  pen  aside.  We  have  not  said  half 
we  meant  to  say;  and,  therefore,  the  more  earnestly  entreat  our 
readers  to  get  the  book  themselves.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
lighter  Letters  we  give  the  following,  and  have  good  reasons 
for  knowing  that  whatever  minor  embellishments  may  have 
been  added,  the  story  is  substantially  true.  It  is  addressed  to 
"Alfred  West,  Esq.,"  and  is  appropriately  headed,  "Nesutor." 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  the  whole  : — 

**  Eu^xa  !  Eu^rjxa  !  Congratulate  me,  vay^  dear  friend.  I  am 
made  for  life.  If  every  other  resource  fail,  1  find  I  can  turn  cook. 
Yesterday  was  a  broiling  day  with  us.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
weather,  and  you  see  how  naturally  I  fall  into  metaphors  conq^ruous 
to  my  new  occupation.  Thermometer  at  86  in  the  shade.  But,  to 
my  business ;  only  follow  me  to  the  cuisine^  and  I  promise  you  shall 
all  but  die  with  envy  at  the  thought  of  my  accomplishments. 

My  little  household  yesterday  consisted  of  my"  sister  and  two 
servants.  An  old  acquaintance  of  ray  sister's  was  expected  to  a 
family  dinner.  I  wanted  a  little  business  done  in  two  different 
directions,  and  wished  the  two  servants  to  go.  *  But  the  dinner,' 
said  my  housekeeper.  I  looked  despairingly  through  the  Venetian 
blinds  at  the  blazing  sky.  A  bright  thought  struck  me.  *It  is 
better  to  roast  than  be  roasted  any  way,'  said  I ;  *  I  will  cook  the 
dinner."  She  laughed,  and  asked,  *  Who  would  eat  it.'  This  saucy 
challenge  confirmed  me.  '  Away  with  them,'  said  I ;  *  put  me  in 
possession  of  the  kitchen.  What  is  to  be  cooked  ?'  *  Oh,  it  is  only 
to  roast  a  leg  of  lamb ;  and  as  to  the  pudding,  anything  you  likcy 
said  she,  maliciously ;  '  but  whether  anybody  else  will  like  it,  1 
have  my  doubts.'  No  sooner  said  tlian  done.  I  shut  and  barred  the 
kitchen  door,  and  went  to  work ;  I  cudgelled  my  brains  to  remember 
what  I  had  seen  in  that  region  of  fiery  but  pleasing  mysteries  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  used  to  watch  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  keen 
presaging  appetite,  the  progress  of  the  *  neat-handed  Phillis,'  Faint 
were  the  *  antiquse  vestigia  flammsB.'  However,  I  made  short  work 
with  the  fiery  part  of  the  process.     I  looked  at  the  joint ;   had  clear 
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recollections  of  taying  seen  it  well  sprinkled  with  ffour,  and  tlien  put 
to  the  fire.  I  sprinkled  it  accordingly,  and  commended  it  to  Ynlcan. 
'  Let  him  look  after  it  now/  said  I ;  '  it  is  his  business,  and  not  mine.' 
Then  came  the  grand  arcanum — the  pndding.  '  Simplicity,'  said  I, 
•  after  all,  is  the  great  secret  of  cookery,  as  of  erery  other  fine  art.* 
I  resolved  on  a  primitiye  form, — a  pudding  under  the  meat.  That  is 
soon  made,  I  thought.  A  couple  of  handfuls  of  flour,  with  a  little 
water,  were  mixed  up  in  a  bowl ;  it  was  too  soft ;  more  flour,  too 
dry  ;  more  water,  too  soft ;  more  flour,  too  dry ;  more  water, — and 
so  it  went  on,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  the  /fri)  a/av,  the  ne  nimis  — 
the  Jnste  milieu — the— what  wora  can  express  the  happy  mean  of 
solid  and  fluid,  wherein  the  law  of  cohesion  only  just  reigns? 
Meantime,  my  ugly  pudding  was  assuming  alarmingly  Toluminous 
'  dimensions.  At  last  I  got  it  of  the  required  consistence,  rolled  it 
out  into  a  huge  plane  that  half  corered  the  dripping  pan,  and 
chucked  it  in  to  let  it  take  its  chance.  I  then  sat  down,  com- 
placently enough,  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  cool  kitchen,  with 
a  book ;  occasionally  glancing  with  a  curious,  yet  admiring  eye  at 
the  twirling  joint,  and  hearing  with  much  satisfaction  the  click  of 
the  jack  as  it  reyersed  the  motion  ;  now  and  then  alarmed,  however, 
lest  the  whirligig  should  stop,  and  involye  in  catastrophe  my  entire 
planetary  system.  Ai;  length  the  servants  returned,  near  dinner 
time.  I  abdicated  with  secret  joy  and  outward  solemnity,  and  left 
the  kitchen  to  their  undisputea  occupancy.  I  heard  the  jades 
giggling  as  I  went  up  stairs,  doubtless  at  that  huge,  ill-conditioned, 
hapless  pudding  that  was  lying  sprawling  in  the  dripping  pan. 

*^  Well,  dinner  came  at  fast,  and  was  brought  in  amidst  suppressed 
titters  by  Anne,  and  not  suppressed  laughter  from  my  sister  and  her 
friend.  I  was  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  felt  that,  having  now  provided 
so  elegant  a  repast,  it  became  me  to  do  the  honours  or  my  table  with 
empressement,  I  played  the  assiduous  Amphitryon  accordingly.  As 
to  the  pudding,  it  was  a  phenomenon.  On  the  south  side  (towards 
the  fire,  that  is,)  scorched  to  a  cinder;  on  the  north,  unknown 
regions,  of  a  flabby,  ilMooking  dough ;  the  east  and  west  exhibited 
delicate  tints  of  every  shade  between  black  and  white ;  in  the  centre, 
a  Mediterranean  puddle  of  dripping.  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  was 
exquisite  in  taste,  but,  unhappily,  1  could  not  get  any  one  to  partake 
of  it.  I  attributed  this,  of  course,  to  their  wish  that  I  should  have 
this  delicacy,  which  was  the  chef  d^oeuvre  of  my  art,  all  to  myself. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  assured  them  that  there  was  enough  and  to 
spare ;  they  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  depriving  roe  of  a 
particle  of  it.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  politeness,  and  determined 
that  I  would  not  greedily  appropriate  so  rare  a  delicacy  to  myself,  I, 
with  much  moderation  of  mind,  contented  myself  with  taking  on  the 
tip  of  my  fork,  the  merest  morsel,  which,  I  assure  you  I  found  rich 
beyond  description ;  then,  rather  than  seem  selfish,  I  waived  the 
incomparable  di^h  away.  I  doubt  not,  after  all,  that  my  sister  and 
her  friend  saw  it  go  away  with  secret  remorse  and  misgivings ;  or 
were  they,  after  all,  so  envious  of  my  skill  that  they  were  deter> 
mined  not  to  be  able  to  bear  witness,  by  an  experimenium  yustHs^  to 
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my  superiority  ?  If  so,  envy  as  usual,  was  its  own  punishment ;  for 
rely  upon  it,  tney  would  never  taste  anything  like  that  pudding  again 
aa  long  as  they  lived. 

"  *  But  what  as  to  the  leg  of  lamh  ?'  you  will  say.  My  dear  friend, 
it  was  roasted  on  the  most  philosop'hical  principles,  just  as  the  earth 
is  roasted  by  the  sun ;  quite  after  the  planetary  model ;  and  what 
more  would  you  have  ?  There  was  the  north  and  the  south  pole, 
where  the  arctic  and  antartic  fat  ^tiU  lay  in  primitive  whiteness. 
There  was  the  torrid  zone,  just  opposite  the  equatorial  fire,  utterly 
scorched  up  and  unendurable,  as  the  ancients  assure  us  we  oufh^  to 
find  the  tropics.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  there  was  on  each  side  of 
this  a  happy  strip  of  a  temperate  zone,  extending  a  full  inch  each 
way,  from  which  1  cut  some  delicious  slices,  and  which,  if  there  had 
but  been  another  parallel  or  two  of  latitude,  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  whole  household.  You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  this  was  not  an 
economic  way  of  cooking  a  leg  of  lamb ;  but  can  there  be  a  better 
way  than  that  adopted  by  the  8uu  herself^  as  our  Saxon  fathers 
would  say, — 

"  *  That  &ir,  hot  wench,  in  the  fiame-coloured  taffeta  ?^ 

^  The  only  improvement  I  can  suggest,  and  certainly  I  shall  try  it 
next  time — that  is,  if  I  can  ever  get  admittance  into  the  cuisine  for  a 
second  experiment — is  this :  not  to  let  the  axis  of  revolution  be 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dripping  pan,  but  exactly  adjusted 
to  an  angle  of  23*  Sif.  In  this  way,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  have  a 
larger  temperate  region,  and  shall  be  able  to  get  dinner  enough  for  a 
moderate  household  out  of  a  couple  of  legs  of  mutton  or  so.  Give 
me  your  felicitations,  I  beseech  you,  on  this  happy  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  your  friend,  and  believe  me  to  be, — ^Yours  truly, 

"  E.  E.  H.  G." 


^uarterlg  ^tDufe  of  German  Jittraturt. 


Without,  we  trust,  attempting  unduly  to  exalt  our  functions,  we 
venture  to  assert  that  the  peculiar  genius  of  national  literature  may, 
in  our  days,  be  fairly  ascertained  from  its  periodical  press.  If  the 
newspapers  indicate  the  political  state,  the  monthly  or  the  quarterly 
may  be  taken  as  a  sufficiently  correct  index  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  a  people.  The  latter,  especially,  are  confessedly 
meant  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  giving  the  general  public  an 
accurate  analysis  of,  and  a  correct  verdict  on,  the  intellectual  ofispring 
whose  birth  is  duly  chronicled;  and  of  communicating  information  to 
those  who  have  not  the  time,  the  means,  or  the  inclination  of 
making  themselves  personally  conversant  with  the  books  on  which 
the  reviews  report.    Between  the  extremes  of  the  ideal  nuin  who 
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studies  for  himself  on  all  subjectp,  and  in  all  languages,  and  tbe 
superficial  "  diner  out "  whose  intellectual  stock  in  trade  consists  in 
mere  periodical  literature,  and  who  "  reads  up  "  the  last  reyiew  for 
the  next  party,  lies  a  happj  and  a  rational  medium.  The  reviewer 
is  expected  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  to  bring  not  only  a  trustworthy  and  well-balanced  judgment, 
but  accurate  and  personal  information  to  bear  on  the  questions 
he  discusses.  These  resources  he  is  to  make  available  for  general 
use  in  clear  and  elegant  language.  The  general  reader  takes  the 
verdict  of  the  reviewer  as  presumptive  proof;  he  becomes  informed 
of  the  general  state  and  progress  of  literature  ;  and  while  his  mind 
is  enlarged,  he  has  also  the  best  advice  offered  him  as  to  the  books 
which  he  is  to  consult  or  to  read  on  tbe  subjects  which  more 
especially  interest  him.  What  we,  therefore,  desiderate  4n  a  review 
is  elegant  popularity  of  form  and  thorovghnesa  of  substance.  Tested 
by  these  principles,  the  German  reviews  fall  much  below  the  average 
of  British  or  American  productions  of  a  similar  character.  Between 
the  Scylla  of  writing  notices  interesting  only  for  the  initiated  and 
the  learned,  and  the  Chary bdis  of  converting  them  into  a  collection 
of  unconnected  essays,  we  fear  the  German  review  holds  out  few 
attractions  to  the  general  reading  public.  We  scarcely  suppose  that 
these  quarterlies  can  ever  form  household  reading ;  nor  do  we  antici- 
pate that  they  will  be  welcomed  as  well-known  friends,  except  by  the 
very  parties  for  whoso  use  we  can  scarcely  think  they  were  spe- 
cially designed.  They  are  too  learned,  too  abstract,  too  dry  ;  and 
they  too  largely  partake  of  a  fault  which  we  have  often  pointed  out 
in  these  pages;  in  the  language  of  our  popular  novelist,  they  savour 
too  much  of  the  •*  Circumlocution  Office.*' 

From  these  general  strictures  we  should  at  least,  in  part,  except 
Professor  Ewald's  annual  volume  for  "  Biblical  Science,"*  which,  with 
the  year  1857,  has  reached  its  eighth  issue.  Whatever  fault  may  be 
found  with  it-— and  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  but  too  much  open  to 
exception — it  can  at  least  not  be  said  to  be  tedious,  A  more  bold, 
racy,  dashing  writer  than  the  orientalist  Ewald  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. Indiscriminately,  he  deals  blows  right  and  left;  here,  at 
Hen  gstenberg  orthodoxy;  there,  at  Tubingen  infidelity;  he  demolishes 
books,  and  rears  up  theories,  with  a  supreme  disdain  for  every 
opponent ;  yet,  withal,  there  is  a  vigour  and  an  honesty  about  him 
which  must  gain  esteem  even  where  we  most  widely  differ.  The 
number  under  review  consists  of  a  mixture  of  essays,  notices,  and 
addresses.  Under  the  first  class  we  ran^e  papers  on  the  prophecy 
of  Balaam,  which  is  attributed  to  the  eighth  century  before  Christ ; 
on  the  hymn  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  whose  date  of  composition 
is  asserted  to  have  been  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  and 
whose  authorship  is  attributed  to  an  Israelitish  poet.  Similarly 
rash  and  unwarranted  in  its  conclusions,  is  the  article  containing 
inquiries  on  the  book  of  Bevelation,  which  is  attributed  not  to  the 

>  Jahrbiicher  der  Biblischen  WlBsenschaft.  VonH.  EwalcL  8i€8  Jahrbueh.  Q6t- 
tingen:  Diebrich.    1857. 
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apostle  John,  but  to  a  presbyter  in  Epbesus.     It  is  needless  to^- 
enter  upon  a  refutation  of  such  assertions.     We  bave,  in  a  former 
number,  sufficiently  expressed  our  opinion  of  Ewald*8  criticism.     Of 
much  greater  value  is  the  paper  containing  contributions  to  the 
knowledge   of  Biblical  poetry.     But,  iin<ioubtedly,  the  most  inte- 
resting parts  of  the  volume  are  the  following  three  :r— In  the  firsts 
Ewald  presents,  af^r  his  own  fashion,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  theo- 
logical literature  <^  the  preceding  year.     With  a  good  deal. of  truth, 
and  not  a  little  of  outspoken  honesty,  there  is  also  much  undeserved 
and  wrong  censure.     It  is  a  comfort  that  British  writers  fare  so 
well.     But  what  specially  strikes  the  reader,  is  the  boldness  and  the 
raciness  of  the  writer.   JVext  follows  an  address  upon  the  "  Demands- 
of  Christianity  upon  our  Age,"  in  which  more  enlarged  missionary- 
operations  to  the  Mohammedans  and  to  India,  are  advocated,  wliile- 
with  an  urt sparing  hand  and  an  undaunted  face,  the  political  evils^ 
under  which  Germany  and  its  church  labour  are  exposed.     With  his 
denunciations  of  the  reactionary  tendency  we  thoroughly  agree  ;  his 
withering  sarcasm  of  the  Tubingen  historical  criticism  is  entirely 
deserved ;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  rank  his  attacks  on  churchly 
orthodoxy  as  among  the  very  evils  which  he  himself  denounces.     The- 
volume  concludes  with  a  polemical  address  to  the  Popish  bishops  of. 
Germany,  which,  despite  its  truth  and  vivacity,  savours  too  much  of 
egotism  and  conceit.  Of  a  very  different  cast  from  Ewald's  is  the  review, 
lately  started  by  an  association  of  savans,  among  whom  Dr.  Dorner, 
of  Gottingen,  is  the  best  known,*  and  of  which  several  numbers  are 
now  before  us.    If  we  might  venture  upon  a  general  opinion,  its  ten- 
dency seems  to  us  mystical,  and  its  dogmatical  leaning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  8chleiermacner.     The  two  principal  articles   in   No.  2   of 
Vol.  I.,  are  an  historical  sketch  by  Dr.  Keim,  on  "  Ludwig  Hetzer," 
and  a  dogmatic  disquisition,  by  "Dr.  Dorner,  on  the  "  Immutability 
of  God.**     The  first  acquaints  us  with  the  history  of  one  of  those 
interesting  characters  so  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation, 
who  seemed  not  only  to  receive  the  truth,  but  to  be  carried  by  their 
zeal  much  beyond  even  the  Reformers.     Gradually  they  fall  into 
tnthnsiaHtic  errors,  and  then  their  course  is  either  one  of  decided 
ho^tiIity  to  the  Reformers,  or  they  alternate  between  enmity  and 
submission.      Hetzer   was   at   first  connected  with   Zwingli,   then 
b^icame  one  of  those  who,  under  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  united  a 
great  variety  of  errors  and  extravagances.     He  goes  to  Augsburg, 
where  he  intrigues  among  the  Zwinglians,  and  ends  by  becoming  an 
Arian.     By-and-bye  he  returns  to  Ziirioh,  and  makes  his  peace  with 
Zwingli.     Again  he  falls  away,  and  goes  to  Constance,,  where  he  is 
finally  executed  for  adultery  and  bigamy,  apparently  dying,  how- 
ever, truly  penitent.     Besides  the  special  interest  attaching  to  thia 
sketch,  such  essays  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  times  of  the 
Reformers,  and  the  opponents  with  whom  they  were  engaged.     To 

*  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Deutsche  Theologie.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Liebner  in 
Dresden,  Dr.  Uoiiier  u.  Ebrenfeuchter  in  Gottingen,  Dr.  Tjmderer  u.  Palmer  la 
Tubingen,  uud  Dr.  Weimcker,  in  Stuttgmri.    StuttgaH:  R.  Ruaser. 
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say  of  the  dogmatical  artide  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  cele- 
hrated  author  of  the  work  on  ithe  **  Person  of  Christ,"  is  to  implj 
that  its  learning  and  ahilitj  are  equalij  great.  We  do  not  hesitate 
characterizing  it  as  the  produeticrn  oi  a  master.  Its  contents  are 
ehiefly  polemical,  being  directed  against  what  is  known  as  the  New 
Erlangen  school.  We  are  sorry  ^  say  that  our  anticipations  with 
regard  to  that  school  are  of  a  yery  iinfa¥Ourable  kind.  Kepresented 
by  men  of  the  acuteness  of  Hoffmann  (the  author  of  the  *'  Scriptural 
Demonstration  "),  and  of  the  learning  of  £brard  and  Thomasius,  it 
is  decidedly  gaining  ground  in  Germany.  While  cultivating  the 
feelings  in  religion,  and  allied  to  the  extreme  section  of  what  is 
known  among  ourselvee  as  the  "  Broad  Ohurch  "  party,  it  has,  by  its 
misrepresentations  and  denials,  undermined,  if  not  deprived,  its 
adherents  of  some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  We 
think  that  the  theological  public  should  become  better  aware  of  the 
existence  and  the  leading  tenets  of  this  party.  According  to  them, 
apparently.  Divinity  did  not  take  humanity  into  personal  union,  but 
Logos  humbled  Himself  {entdusserie  sufh,  deoprived  Himself),  and 
became  a  human  soul,  when  the  Trinity  for  the  time  being  ceased, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  only.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  connected  with  this  are  kindred  errors  on  the 
subject  of  the  Atonement,  and  on  'other  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  numbers  of  the  second  Tolume  before  us,  are 
scarcely  equal  to  that  just  noticed.  They  contain  articles  on  Pre- 
destination, and  an  interesting  paper  on  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Arians.  Probably  one  of  the  most  objectionable  articles  in  the 
review  is  that  by  Dr.  Weizsacker,  <en  »the  "  Testimony  to  Himself 
borne  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel  according  to  -John.'^  The  essential 
Deity  of  the  Saviour  seems  to  be  denied ;  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  Logos  and  Christ,  the  former  only  descending  (ver* 
senkt  sick)  into  Christ.  The  whole  is  dreamy,  misty,  and  —  it 
appears  to  us — unsound  in  its  teaching,  and  dangerous  in  its  specu- 
lation. From  quarter  to  quarter,  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out 
the  interest  which  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history — especially  that 
connected  with  the  Reformation — has  awakened  on  the  Continent. 
Hitherto,  however,  attention  has  been  chiefly  concentrated  on 
Luther,  and  on  his  colleagues  in  Germany.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  other  branches  of  the  Protesting  Church  are  now  to  find  theic 
chroniclers.  Before  we  notice  these  productions,  we  may  mention 
the  appearance  of  a  collection  from  Luther's  writings,  made  by 
Pastor  Eberle,  and  consisting  of  all  those  passages  which  bear  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  narratives.*  The  compiler  states 
that,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  pastoral  activity  he  had  learnt 
to  feel  the  need  of  studying  the  works  of  great  preachers.  Among 
others,  his  attention  had  naturally  been  du^ctea  to  the  sermons  of 
the  great  German  Beformer.    Accordingly,  he  presents  us  with  a 


'  Luther's  Evangelien-AosIoguDg,  auB  Beinen  homiletiBchen  u.  ex«g«tiaeh«ti 
Werken,  fiir  Schrifbforecher,  Predigier,  u.  erbauungssuchende  Leaer  zusamnMOgo- 
steUt.    Von  C.  Q.  Eberle.    Stuttgart :  S.  Q  Leiachiog.    1857. 
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compilation  in  which,  by  the  care  of  the  editor,  all  needless  repeti- 
tions are  omitted;  the  language  is  slightly  altered — so  as  to  be 
readily  intelligible — and  the  frequent  references  to  the  Turks  and 
Pope  are  left  out  or  modified.  Of  the  merits  of  such  a  collection  we 
need  not  speak. 

While  German  students  are  compiling  the  works,  writing  the  life, 
or  collecting  the  letters  of  the  great  Beformer,  and  while  the 
German  people  are  preparing  to  rear  in  "Worms,  and  on  the  very 
spot  where  Luther  uttered  his  remarkable  declaration  before  Em- 
peror and  Diet,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments,^  the 
representatives  of  the  Eeformed,  or  Calvinistic  section  of  the  church 
are  at  last  to  find  able  historians.  Under  the  presidency  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  Hagenbach,  of  Basle,  an  association  of  tavans 
has  been  formed,  with  the  object  of  furnishing,  in  a  popular  form, 
thorough  biographies  of  the  founders  and  fathers  of  the  Keformed 
Church.^  The  plan  of  the  work  is  equally  comprehensive  and  well- 
devised.  In  eight  volumes,  each  of  about  600  pages,  and  adorned  with 
a  splendid  portrait,  the  lives  of  Zwingli,  OecoTampadius,  Myconius, 
Capito,  Bucer,  Calvin,  Bullinger,BeKa,  and  others,  are  to  be  furnished ; 
each  life  being  followed  by  arranged  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
these  Beformers.  The  whole  work,  which  is  to  be  completed  in 
three  years,  is  offered  to  subscribers  at  the  almost  incredibly  low 
figure  of  twenty-four  shillings,  or  three  shillings  per  volume.  We 
have  now  before  us  Vol.  I.  of  the  issue,  contaming  the  life  of 
Zwingli,  and  extracts  from  his  writings,  by  Pastor  B.  Christofiel. 
Its  execution  is  in  every  way  satisfactory ;  the  engraving,  after  Hans 
Holbein,  is  a  perfect  study.  In  that  manly  face,  w<e  can  almost  trace 
the  features  of  his  life.  The  child,  nurtured  amidst  the  grandeur  of 
Alpine  scenery,  his  niiud  imbued  with  the  records  of  Swiss  bravery 
and  of  biblical  piety ;  the  studious  youth  in  association  with  the 
best  and  noblest  of  his  fellows ;  the  priest  first  gaining  the  victory 
over  himself,  and  then  over  papal  superstition  and  error  4  the  Be* 
former  at  Zurich,  and  in  continual  communication  with  his  adherents 
at  home  and  abroad; — withal  through  the  busy  and  disturbed  life  of 
the  warrior-ecclesiastic  runs  not  only  the  current  of  deep  religion 
but  of  true  feeling.  There  is  also  genuine  humour  about  that  face, 
and  we  can  almost  conceive  him  answering  the  appeal  of  one  of  the 
Anabaptists,  **  Zwingli,  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  living  God,  speak 
the  truth.'*     "That  shalt  thou  hear:   thou  art  a  rude  rebellious 

Feasant,  and  as  stupid  as  any  under  rule  throughout  the  country.** 
^he  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Zwingli  comprise,  among  others. 


*  We  beg  to  call  tpeciiil  attention  to  the  propoied  Lather  monument,  at 
Worms,  for  which  funds  are  collecting  in  Qermany,  Switzerland,  and  Britain  ;  and 
■hall  be  glad  to  furnish  auy  further  information  on  the  subject. 

*  Leben  u.  ausgewiihlte  Schriften  d.  Viiter  u.  Begriinder  d.  Reformlrten  Rirche. 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  J.  W.  Baum,  B.  Chrietoffel,  Dr.  Hagenbach,  Pastor 
Pestalozzi,  Dr.  Schmidt,  Lie.  Stiihelin,  u.  Lie.  Sudhoff.  Vol.  L  Haldreich 
Zwingli,  von  R.  Chriatoffel.  Elbeifeld :  R.  L.  Friedrichs.  London:  Wiliiams 
&  Norgate.     1857. 
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the  confession  addressed  to  Charles  V.,  and  that  to  Francis  I.  of 
Fnince.  "We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  all  our  readers  who 
understand  German,  to  purchase  this  volume,  not  only  for  their  own 
information,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  the  undertaking. 

A  vastly  different  but  equally  interesting  production  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gindelv  on  Bohemia  and  Moravia  during  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,®  of  which  the  first  volume  has  just  appeared,  fur- 
nishing the  history  of  the  Bohemian,  or  as  they  are  erroneously 
called  Moravian,  Brethren,  from  the  year  1450  to  1564.  Two  other 
volumes  are  to  cotaplete  the  work.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  what  an  important  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  is  here  supplied.  The  general  outlines  only  have  hitherto  been 
known,  but  Mr.  Gindely  brings  before  us  from  original  documents 
every  scene  in  the  great  drama  with  a  particularity  and  a  diligence 
worthy  of  all  praise.  The  Austrian  and  the  anti-Protestant  ten- 
dency appears  as  little  as  possible,  while,  as  may  readily  be  expected, 
the  sympathy  of  the  author  with  all  that  is  Bohemian,  and  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  Brethren,  frequently  appears.  We  look  forward 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  completion  of  this  undertaking, 
believing  also,  that  studied  in  connexion  with  Miiller's  **  Saxon 
Researches,'*  it  will  throw  considerable  light  on  the  commencement 
of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  the  scenes  then  enacted  in  Bohemia. 
While  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  history,  we  may  mention  that 
the  Manual  by  Professor  Kurtz,  of  Dorpat,  has  reached  a  third 
edition.'  Dr.  Kurtz  is  well  known  in  this  country,  and  in  America, 
by  many  other  works  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  manual  which  might 
more  usefully  be  impoi'ted  into  our  language  than  that  under  review. 
We  have  found  it,  despite  its  conciseness,  accurate  even  in  minute 
particulars,  while  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  everywhere  most 
fidly  given.  The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  work : — I.  Pre- 
paratory History  of  Christianity.  II.  History  of  the  Planting  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  first  century,  a.  After  the  antique  and  classical 
model,  in  three  periods  :  from  a.d.  100  to  323  (the  conversion  of 
Constantine)  ;  from  323  to  692  (the  separation  of  the  occidental 
and  oriental  churches)  ;  from  692  to  1453  (the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople), h.  After  the  Germanic  model,  and  one  in  the  mediaeval 
form,  comprising  three  periods,  and  ending  with  the  Reformation ; 
and  two  after  the  modern  Germanic  form,  comprising  four  periods, 
and  coming  down  to  our  own  days.  The  Manual  is  principally 
adapted  for  students,  and  the  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against 
it  is,  that  it  occasionally  savours  of  having  been  written  in  Russia, 
both  by  its  tenderness  towards  the  Greek  church,  and  by  peculiarly 
Russian  references  (vide  p.  685)  to  the  late  war  for  the  existence  of 

*  Bohmen  u.  Mahren  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation.  Yon  Anton  Gindely.  L 
Gcschichte  d.  Bomischen  Brtider.  Vol  I.  Prague  :  Carl  Bellmann.  London  : 
Williams  A  Norgate.     1857. 

'  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchen-Gevchichte  fur  Studirende.  Von  Dr.  J.  H.  KuriE,  Ord. 
Prof.  d.  Theol.  eu  Dorpat.  8tte  Ausgabe.  Mittau  :  Neumann*  London  :  Wil- 
liams  Bl  Norgate.     1857. 
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Turkey.  Professor  Guerike's  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  ®  is 
simply  a  reprint  of  portions  of  the  third  Tolume  (eighth  edition)  of 
his  well-kno^^Ti  work  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  Both  the  learning 
and  the  decided  Lutheran  tone  of  the  Halle  Professor  are  known  to 
all  students  of  German  theology.  While  treating  of  history,  we  may 
mention  that  Section  II.,  completing  Vol.  II.  of  Gervinus's  "  History 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"*  has  reached  us.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  state  of  Germany  and  of  Kussia  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
In  his  preface  the  author  indicates  that  the  attempts  to  incriminate 
him  on  account  of  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume,  hare  pre- 
vented his  applying  to  the  various  archives  for  historical  materials. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  had  access  to  a  number  of  unpublished 
sources,  and  the  volume  completely  answers  the  high  expectations 
formed  of  it.  A  fourth  volume  has  brought  L.  Hausser's  "  German 
History,  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  formation 
of  the  Germanic  Federation,"^®  to  a  happy  conclusion.  "When  we 
say  that  the  835  large  octavo  pages  before  us  comprise  only  the 
history  of  two  years — from  1818  to  1815 — we  have  indicated  that 
the  particulars  are  very  minute,  and  the  description  very  full.  To 
this  we  have  to  add,  that  the  history  is  accurate  and  well  written, 
although  it  certainly  does  not  give  a  very  flattering  representation 
of  the  position  of  German  princes  at  the  time.  Would  that  Prussia 
listened  to  the  advice  of  ner  best  friends,  and  to  the  call  of  the 
German  people ;  and  no  longer  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
despotism,  took  that  lead  which  would  soon  place  her  not  only  at 
the  top  of  Germany,  but  among  the  first-rate  powers  of  Europe  ! 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  theology,  we  have  before  us  the  com- 
pletion of  Dr.  Stier's  "  Translation  of  the  Bible,"  *^  comprising  the 
book  of  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 
In  the  preface  Dr.  Stier  re-asserts  the  great  principles  on  which 
this  translation  is  made.  The  result  of  thirty-six  years*  study,  it  is 
intended  to  replace  the  translation  of  Luther's  Bible.  The  vigorous 
diction  of  the  feeformer,  on  which  the  religious  language  of  Germany 
has  been  formed,  is  retained ;  in  fact,  it  is  still  Luther's  Bible,  only 
what  is  erroneous  or  inaccurate  has  been  altered.  Of  course,  the 
textus  receptus  has  been  the  basis  of  the  version.  We  have  com- 
pared a  number  of  passages  with  the  original,  and  have  found  con- 
siderable improvements,  with  occasionally,  what  we  have  deemed, 
needless  alterations  in  the  language  of  Luther.     These,  and  the 

• 

•  Geflchichte  der  Reformation.    Von  H.  E.  F.  Guerike.     Berlin  :  Schindler. 

•  GeHchicbte  dea  19ten  Jahrhunderts,  seit  den  Wiener  Vertriigen.  Von  G.  G. 
Gerviniia.  2ter  Band,  2te  Ualfte.  Leipzig :  W.  Engebnann.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate.     1856—57. 

'*^  Deutsche  Geschichte  vom  Tode  Friedrich  dea  Groasen  bis  zur  Griindnng  d. 
Deutschen  Bundea.  Von  Ludwig  Hauaaer.   4ter  Theil.   Berlin  :  Weidroann.  1857. 

^'  Die  Bibel  oder  d.  ganze  Heil  Schrift,  Alien  u.  Neuen  Teatamente.  Dr.  M. 
Lnther'a  Ueberaetzun^  nach  Dr.  J.  F.  ▼.  Meyer,  nochmala  berichtigt  von  Dr.  R. 
Stier.  3tte  Liefer.  Bielefeld  :  Velhagen  u.  ELlaaing.  London  :  Williama  &  Nor- 
gate. 
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retention  of  the  Apocrypha — notwithstanding  the  cautions  hj  Dr. 
Stier  as  to  their  use — will  much  militate  against  the  general  diffii* 
sion  of  this  Bible,  although  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  the  best  hitherto  offered  to  the  public.    A  work  of  im- 
portance to  the  exegetical  student  is  Alexander  Buttmann's  ^*  Gram- 
mar of  the  New  Testament  Idiom,"  ^  of  which  a  first  part  has  just 
appeared.     It  forms  a  supplement  to  Ph.  Buttmann's  well  known 
Greek  Grammar,  each  paragraph  referring  to  it,  and  supplying  the 
needful  information  concerning  the  construction  of  the  ISew  Testa- 
ment language.     Of  interest  to  the  philologist  is  Dr.  Merzdorra 
edition  of  the  Low  Saxon  translation  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  accord- 
ing to  a  MS.  in  the  Oldenburg  Library.^     The  learned  librarian  is 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  to  be  called  "  The  German 
Historical  Bible  before  the  Invention  of  Printing."     In  the  course 
of  his  investigations  he  met  with  this  MS.  translation  from  the 
Vulgate,  composed  in  the  Low  Saxon  tongue,  and  dating  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth   century.     This  is  now  reprinted 
with  the  addition  of  notes— comparing  the  present  with  the  Liibeck 
copy — and  a  glossary.     The  original  translator  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  good  Latin  scholar.     Besides  many  sad  blunders, 
there  are  frequent  deviations  from  the  original  text.     The  publica- 
tion derives  its  importance  from  its  reference  to  ecclesiastical  oistory, 
and  still  more  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  few  existing  monuments 
of  the  Low  Saxon  tongue,  which  had  at  one  time  been  so  extensively 
spoken. 

Professor  Konig's  "Theology  of  the  Psalms""  is  another  token 
that  Biblical  theology  is  not  entirely  neglected  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  In  a  devout  spirit,  and  with  con- 
siderable acuteness  and  learning,  the  Psalms  are  explained,  and  their 
teaching  concerning  God  and  man,  and  the  plan  of  salvation,  grouped 
and  brought  out.  The  work  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
standard  exegetical  writings.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  give  an 
unqualified  commendation  to  Superintendent  Otto*s  "  Inquiries  into 
the  Decalogue.*'^  They  are  written  by  an  orthodox  and  an  able 
man,  but  there  is  an  occasional  mystification  where,  in  our  opinion, 
matters  are  sufficiently  plain,  besides,  the  tone  appears  to  be 
entirely  churchly,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  second  commandment 
is  joined  to  the  first,  and  the  Lutheran  practice  of  retaining  pictures 
tolerated  on  the  ground  of  an  exegesis  which  lays  exclusive  emphasis 

"  QFammatik  d.  Neuteetamentliohen  Sprachgebranohs.  Im.  Anschluase  an 
Ph.  Buttmanu's  Qriechiache  Grammatik,  bearbeitet  von  Alex.  Buttmann.  Ber- 
lin :  Diimmler.     1857. 

^  Die  4  Btioher  d.  Kbnige.  In  Niedenachsiadier  Bearbeitung  ana  e.  Hand- 
schrift  d.  Oldeuburgischen  offentlicben  Bibliothek.  Herauagegeben  von  Dr. 
Mersdorf.     Oldenburg:  Stalling.     1867. 

^*  Die  Theologie  der  Psalmen.  Von  Dr.  J.  Konlg;  auaaerord.  Proleaaor  d.  Thieo- 
logie  zu  Freiburg.     Freiburg :     Herder.    1867. 

^*  Decalogiache  Untenuohungen,  nebat  einem  A  nhange  Uber  die  Todieotaole  in 
Corinth.  Yon  C.  W*  (Moi  Conaiatorialrath  u.  SupexintendMit.  Halle  :  Schmidt. 
1867. 
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on  the  adoring,  not  the  making,  of  images.  Mr.  Otto's  little  work 
consists  of  three  parts.  In  the  first,  he  treats  of  Sabbath  observance: 
He  differs  from  those  who  derive  its  authority  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  from  those  who  rest  it  on  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  but  we 
cannot  say  that  he  throws  any  new  light  on  the  subject.  In  the 
second  part,  the  logic  of  the  Decalogue  is  treated  ably  and  acutely, 
although  we  cannot  always  agree  with  him.  He  divides  the  Ten 
Commandments  into  dogmatic  and  ethical  law,  the  latter  referring 
again  to  the  foundation  of  human  existence,  to  the  means  for  pre* 
serving,  and  to  the  ends  to  be  obtained  by  that  existence.  A  third 
part  of  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  exegetical  tractates  on  the  much 
controverted  passage  1  Cor.  xv.  19,  with  which  we  have  met.  Dr. 
Hilgenfeld's  **  Jewish  Apocalyptic*'**  is  an  attempt  to  trace  up 
Christianity  through  Essenism  and  the  various  Apocalyptic  books — of 
course  of  non-inspired  origin — ^to  the  book  of  Daniel,  who  is  placed 
in  the  first  line  among  them.  From  this  short  outline  the  tendency 
of  the  book  will  be  sufficiently  evident.  We  are,  however,  bound  to 
add,  that  irrespective  of  its  direction,  the  inquiries  into,  and  the 
analysis  of,  the  Jewish  Sybillinio  book,  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Apo- 
calypse of  Ezra,  and  the  character  of  Essenism,  possess  considerable 
interest  to  the  historical  student.  An  appendix  discusses  the 
Gnostic  systom  of  Basilides. 

Of  sermons  we  will  only  mention  a  collection  of  "  Addresses  from 
the  Altar  by  Lutheran  Pastors,"*'  a  volume  which,  although  decidedly 
churchly  in  its  tone,  is  sound  and  Christian  in  its  spirit.  Generally 
speaking,  the  composition  does  not  rise  above  commonplace.  In 
general,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  at  a  certain  ceremony, 
important  to  all,  and  specially  interesting  to  ladies,  we  are  not 
detained  at  the  altar  to  listen  to  one  of  the  lengthy  addresses  of 
which  specimens  are  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  cannot  see  any 
good  purpose  served  in  the  republication  of  the  sermons  preached  at 
Berlin  during  the  thanksgiving  for  the  victories  gained  by  Frede- 
rick II.  in  1757.  However,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  oeen  the 
opinion  of  Consistorial- Councillor  Sack,  of  Magdeburg,  the  grand- 
child of  the  preacher,  who  has  just  given  them  again  to  the  world, 
exactly  a  hundred  years  after  they  haii  been  delivered.**  True,  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  a  great  crisis,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
Prussia,  but  also  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which,  in  many  respects, 
was  identified  with  it.  But  neither  was  Frederick  in  the  Seven 
Years*  War  a  champion  of  the  truth,  nor  does  it  exactly  tally  with 
the  character  of  that  monarch  to  speak  of  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Frederick.'*     On  the  whole,  the  sermons  breathe  a  spirit  of 

**  Die  Jtidische  Apocalyptik  in  ihrer  QeBchichtlichen  EntwickeluDg,  nebst 
einem  Anhange  iiber  d.  Onostiche  System  d.  Basilides.  Yon  Dr.  A.  Hilgenfeld. 
Jena  :  Manke.     1857. 

1^  Lutherinche  Altarreden  in  Original  beitragen  mehrerer  Geistlichen.  Heraus- 
geffeben  yon  Qu<)tay  Leonhardi.     Leipzig:  Teubner.    1857. 

"*  Drei  Dankpredigten  iiber  d.  von  d.  grossen  Kbnige  Friedrich  II.  im  Jahre 
1757,  erfochtenen  Siege  bei  Prag,  bei  Rossbach,  u.  bei  Lenthen  in  demselben 
Jahre  in  Dom  zu  Berlin.  Qebalten  Ton  A.  F.  W.  Sack.     Berlin  :  Hertz.     1857. 
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patriotic  latitude  and  Christian  acknowledgment,  but  do  not  rise 
above  mediocrity. 

If  the  reader  will  promise  not  to  be  frightened  by  an  array  of 
unpronounceable  and  unintelligible  names,  we  will  introduce  him  to 
a  work  as  novel  in  its  design  as  it  is  interesting  and  important  in. 
its  execution.  Mr.  Merleker's  "  Musology""  is  a  systematic  survey 
of  the  development  of  the  various  languages,  writings,  books, 
libraries,  learned  institutions,  literatures,  sciences,  and  arts,  at  all 
times  and  among  all  nations  of  the  known  globe.  The  mere 
statement  that  one  man  attempts,  within  the  compass  of  five  or  six 
hundred  pages,  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  scientific  and 
literary  productions  of  all  nations  and  all  times,  must  excite 
astonishment.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  it  is  carried  out  with  an 
erudition  truly  German,  with  accuracy  and  conciseness,  the  reader 
will  gather  that  the  present  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  books  that  can 
be  conceived — always  excepting  the  strange  titles  which  the  author 
has  given  to  his  divisions  and  subdivisons.  The  book  is  arranged 
into  three  parts.  The  first,  called  Koinodoctology,  is  general,  and 
treats  in  five  chapters  of  languages,  writing,  printing,  books,  and 
libraries,  and  of  the  various  educational  institutions,  including 
among  the  latter,  all  educational  means,  such  as  literary  associations, 
newspapers,  reviews,  encyclopsBdias,  &c.,  and  enumerating  the  most 
celebrated  savans  on  all  subjects,  and  at  all  times.  The  second  part 
of  the  book,  called  Ethnodoctology,  treats  of  the  literature  of  the 
various  nations,  which  are  arranged  under  the  three  branches  of 
oriental,  classical,  and  occidental  races ;  the  latter  being  again  sub- 
divided into  Homanic,  Germanic,  and  Sclavonic  tribes.  The  literature 
of  every  country  is  divided  into  periods,  and  each  treated  sepa- 
rately. The  third  part  of  the  book,  called  Chresimodoctology, 
details  the  chief  periods  and  labours  of  men  most  noted  in  science 
and  art.  In  fact,  it  is  a  short  history  of  science  and  literature 
(Epistematology),  and  of  the  arts  (Kalotechnology).  We  have- only 
to  add  that  the  literature  of  every  subject  is  most  accurately  given. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  volume  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  literary  man. 

Classical  science  is  this  time  very  largely  represented.  We  begin 
with  Professor  Vischer's  "Recollections  and  Impressions  of  Greece,"* 
which  recall  to  us  olden  times,  when  we  ourselves  had  visited 
these  scenes,  and  indulged  on  the  spot  in  the  classical  remi- 
niscences connected  with  them.  But  despite  the  enthusiasm 
which  such  personal  inspection  of  classical  localities  must 
awaken,  we  can  neither  agree  with  Professor  Vischer's  statement 
of  facts,  nor  sympathize  in  his  anticipations  concerning  Greece. 
On  the  whole,  wc  are  sorry  that  a  Swiss  professor  should  show  so 

^*  Miisologie  :  Systematische  Uebenicht  d.  Entwickelungagangea  d.  Sprachen, 
Schriftent  Dnicke,  hibliotheken,  Lehranstalten,  Literaturen,  Wiuenachaften  u. 
KiiiiHte  d.  Bibliographie  u.  d.  Literatur-HUtorischen  Stadiums.  Von  K.  F. 
Merlecker.     Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.     London  :  Williama  &  Norgate.     1857. 

^  Erinnerungen  u.  Eindriicke  ami  GriecbenUnd.  Yon  Wilh.  Viflcher,  Pio- 
fessor  zu  Basel    Basle :  Scbweighauser.     1857. 
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very  little  sympathy  with  men,  and  with  freedom,  while  everywhere 
his  leanings  appear  on  the  side   of  despotism   and  the  elements 
represented  by  Kussia.    His  first  stay  was  at  Naples,  in  the  barracks 
commanded  by  a  countryman  of  his  own  in  the  service  of  Kin^ 
Bomba.     Thence  he  passes  to  Kome  and  to  Ancona.     Not  a  word' 
escapes  him  about  the  terrible  state  of  Naples  and  the  Eternal  City ; 
but  he  piously  moralizes  on  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  at  Ancona, 
and  mourns  over  the  iniquity  of  deserting  from  Austrian  regiments. 
On  his  way  to  Greece,  he  lands  at  Corfu,  where  he  stays  a  sufficient 
time. to  warrant  his  giving  utterance  to  his  anti-English   leanings. 
We  confess  that  Athens  looks  very  different  in  his  eouleur  de  rose 
description,  than  in  our  recollection  of  the  large  dusty  village,  with 
inhabitants  apparently   not  very  attractive,   nor  very  industrious. 
Not  so  according  to  Professor  Vischer.     The  palace,  which  to  us 
appeared  ungainly  and  tasteless,  is  represented  as  very  beautiful ; 
the  people  generally  are  most  honest  and  industrious ;  King  Otho 
and  nis  queen  are  not  the  vassals  of  E.ussia,  but  everything  that  is 
good  and  noble ;  the  administration  is  not  servile  and  corrupt,  but 
all  that  could  be  wished.     Manifestly,    our  Professor  looks   for- 
ward  to  the  time  when,  instead   of  the  present   Turkish,  a  new 
Byzantine  empire,  with  Athens  for  its  capital,  shall  arise.     Under 
these  circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  sufficient  justice  is 
not  done  even  to  the  natural  beauties  of  Constantinople,  which,  to 
our  mind,  are  unrivalled.     Having  indicated  the  faults  of  the  book, 
it  is  but  right  to  add  that  our   traveller  has  thoroughly  visited 
Greece.     Combining  accuracy  of  description  with  full  notices  of  all 
the  historical  associations — classical  and  otherwise — connected  with 
each  place,  he  has  produced  a  very  readable  and  interesting  book. 
When  writing  of  a  visit  to  Greece,  we  are  reminded  that  the  well- 
known  "  History  of  Greek  Literature,"  by  K.  O.  Miiller,"  has  just 
appeared  in  a  second  edition.     This  posthumous  work  of  the  great 
savan,  who  died  in  Greece,  appeared,  it  is  known,  in  an  English  form 
(at  least  up  to  chap,  xxvi.)  before  it  was  printed  in  XJermany.     The 
brother  of  the  deceased  gave  it  to  the  public  in  its  present  form, 
from  the  manuscript  ot*  the  author.     To  speak  of  its  merits  would  be 
almost  presumptuous, — its  position  as  ti  general  standard  work  having 
been  accorded  by  general  consent.     Another  posthumous  work  of 
very  great  merit  is  Professor  Hermann's  "  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Culture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"**  of  which  a  first  part  has 
just  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Schmidt.     So  far  as  we 
nave  opportunity  of  judging,  the  work  deserves  the  reputation  which 
the  lectures  on  their  first  delivery  procured  for  the  author.  The  present 
volume  carries  down  the  history  of  Greece  to  the  period  when  its  inde- 
pendence was  lost.     Its  most  interesting  parts  are  the  literary  and  ar- 

'*  K.  0.  Miiller's  Oetschichte  d.  GriMhiscben  Literatur  bis  auf  d.  Zeitalter 
Alexander's.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  £.  Miiller.  2  vols  ,  2te  Ausg.  Brealau  : 
Max  &  Co.     London  :  Williams  &  ^orgate.     1857. 

^  K.  F.  Hermann's  Culturgeschichte  d.  Oriechen  u.  Rumer.  Herausgegebon 
von  Dr.  R.  G.  Schmidt,  Iter  TheiL  QoUingen  :  YaodenbcBck  u.  Ruprecht. 
1857. 
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tistic  notices,  and  those  which  refer  to  the  political,  the  domestic,  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  country.  A  much  larger,  and  certieiinlj 
equally  interesting,  volume,  is  that  by  Professor  Nagelsbach,  on  the 
"  Post-Homeric  Theology ;  or,  the  Grecian  Beligion  to  the  Time  of 
Alexander."**  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  Grecian  religion 
sought  after  God  and  a  reconciliation  with  Him  through  theforgireness 
of  sin,  happiness  here  and  hope  of  a  hereafter.  The  work  in  question  is 
a  continuation  of  the  "  Homeric  Theology  "  by  fhe  same  author.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  design  of  the  book  is  not  to  evolve  the 
religious  opinions  contained  in  the  myths,  the  philosophical  specu- 
lations, and  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  but  to  illustrate  the  popular 
faith  as  it  manifested  itself  in  public  and  private  life.  For  this 
purpose  passages  are  selected  from  the  historians,  the  orators,  and  the 
tragedians.  The  whole  is  ranged  under  separate  sections,  such  as 
the  belief  about  the  Deity,  about  sin,  about  morality,  Ac.  It 
is  historically  grouped,  and  the  rise  of  new  or  the  decay  of  old  doc- 
trines carefully  marked.  The  work,  which  is  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  theologian  and  the  historian,  displays  a  great  amount  of  dili- 
gence and  erudition  on  the  part  of  the  author.  We  could  desiderate 
something  like  a  ceneral  survey  of  heathenism  in  its  development 
and  decadence,  and  would  hail  such  an  undertaking  as  an  important 
contribution  towards  the  history  of  mankind  in  its  highest,  that  is, 
in  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspects. 

Totally  different,  not  only  from  revealed  religion,  but  even  from 
heathenism,  with  its  dark  gropings  after  a  God,  are  the  gross  views  of 
materialism,  which  we  grieve  to  say,  under  one  or  another  form,  are 
making  rapid  way  among  certain  classes  on  the  Continent.  In  our 
next  article  we  propose  making  our  readers  acquainted  both  with  the 
system  of  materialism^which  threatens  moral  destruction  to  so  many, 
and  with  the  new  philosophy  which  has  sprung  up  by  the  side  of  it. 
However  heavy  the  charge,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  those  abso- 
lutist and  reactionary  governments  which  would  crush  independent 
thought  and  free  action,  bear  no  small  share  in  the  blame  attaching 
to  these  movements.  It  will  always  be  observed  that  materialism 
follows  in  the  wake  of  national  disorganization,  and  is  the  harbinger 
of  revolution.  It  was  so  in  France ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  discover 
similar  tendencies  in.  Germany,  appearing  more  especially  among  the 
working  classes.  Without,  meantime,  entering  further  on  the  subject, 
we  will  only  briefly  notice  one  of  the  most  presumptuous,  as  cer- 


?trograd< 

theories  which  we  had  hoped  were  long  ago  exploded.  According  to 
him,  the  senses  are  the  only  sources  of  knowledge,  and  thinking  is  a 
mere  excitement  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain.  Everything  higher  is 
only  a  phantasm  and  a  delusion.     Eeligion  is  a  deception  kept  up 

^  Die  Nachhomerische  TLeologie  d.  Oriechisohen  Yolksglaubens  bis  auf  Alex- 
ander.    Dargestellt  von  Dp.  R.  F.  Nagelsbach.     Niirnbeiig  :  C.  Gfeiger.     1857. 
'*  System  d.  Uechtsphilosophie.    Von  L.  Knapp.    Erlangen :  £nke.     1S57. 
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by  priests  from  interested  motives,  while  even  speculative  philosophy 
of  every  kind  is  reckoned  among  the  phantasm ata.  It  will  scarcely 
foe  wondered  at,  when  such  a  book,  more  or  less,  openly  advocates 
the  indulgence  of  the  senses ;  the  more  so,  when  sAl  morality  is 
degraded  from  absolute  right,  into  a  mere  system  of  social  necessity. 
In  short,  the  grossest  materialism  is  put  forth  in  a  crude  form,  and 
in  most  conceited  language.  We  let  these  facts  speak  for  themselves ; 
and  only  express  our  conviction  of  thc^  need  of  energetic  and  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  German  church  to  combat  Iteresies,  tenden- 
cies, and  an  opposition  such  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  describe, 
even  within  the  space  of  this  brief  article,  and  as  it  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  quarter,  whose  Irteraiy  history  we  have 
partly  traced  in  its  leading  outlines.  Instead  of  dividing  into  churchly 
and  non-churchly,  high  and  low  Lutherans,  would  that  they  who  have 
the  truth  at  heart,  were  combining  against  the  common  dane;ers. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  approachinc; 
Ecclesiastical  Conferences  in  Germany  may  be  oyerruled  for  such 
ends,  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  We  had  hoped  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Yoigt*s  interesting  work  on 
the  **  System  of  Education  in  England  and  Scotland,"  **  but  thia 
also  we  must  defer  to  another  opportunity. 


^ruf  llotites. 


Taz  Works  of  Profbssor  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Edinbui^h.  Edited 
by  hifl  Son-in-law,  Professor  Ferrier.  Vols,  VL,  Vll^  VIII.,  and  IX.  Black- 
wood &  Sons.    1857. 

The  first  three  of  these  volumes  contain  the  higher  class  of  his 
writings,  under  the  title  of  "Essays  Critical  and  Imaginative;"  the 
fourth  is  composed  of  a  series  of  papers  which  originally  appeared — 
many  of  them  under  other  titles — in  the  pages  of  BlacktDood*s 
Magazine,  and  which  are  now  collected  under  the  designation  of 
"  Eecreations  of  Christopher  North."  Some  of  the  former  of  these 
are  of  great  and  lasting  value.  The  Critical  Essays  on  the  Genius 
of  Burns  and  of  Coleridge,  in  the  seventh  volume,  will,  perhaps,  be 
popularly  regarded  as  the  ablest  and  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole ; 
though  there  is  a  class,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  who  will  give  their 
sufirage  to  the  eighth  volume,  which  is  composed  of  only  two  extended 
essays :  the  one  on  "  Homer  and  his  Translations,"  and  the  other  on 
the  "Greek  Drama."  The  "Eecreations  of  Christopher  Korth," 
though  so  different  in  their  topics,  will  charm  these  classes  of  readers, 
we  fancy  as  entirely,  at   least,  as  the  greater  multitude  of  mere 


^*  Mitthellungen  Uber  d.  UuterrichtaweseB  Euglanda  a.  Schottlanda.    Von  Dr. 
J.  Yoigt.    HaUe :  Anton.    1857. 
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pleasure-seekers.  They  are  chiefly  descriptiTe  of  the  athletic  diver- 
sions of  the  moors,  and  the  more  quiet  pleasures  of  the  angler.  We 
scarcely  know  where  aire  to  be  ibund,  m  such  rich  combination,  the 
rarious  characteristics  they  display ; — intense  and  poetic  sympathy 
with  nature,  marrellous  powers  of  description,  a  perennial  ^eshnesa 
of  fancy,  and  a  rollicking  torrent  of  animal  spirits. 


Tdb  CsBimruN  Fathbb'»  Pre»ekt  to  his  Ghildhek.    By  J.  A.  Jamea    LoDdon  : 
Haorilton  &  Co.    1857. 

Iv  this  new  edition  of  one  of  IVIr.  James's  most  popular  works  there 
are  serend  important  improTements.  The  chapter  on  books  has,  we 
think,  been  quite  re-written  ^  at  the  least,  it  has  been  re-moulded  and 
largely  supplemented^  in  order  to  make  it  more  suitable  to  the  present 
condition  of  EngHsh  literature.  A  prayer  has  been  appended  to 
every  chapter.  The  merits  which  have  already  carried  this  useful 
work  through  eighteen  editions  are  certainly  increased  by  the  changes 
introduced  into  the  nineteenth. 


Thbolooical  Works.  By  Francis  Trench,  Oxford.  1857. 
Mb.  Tkeuch  is  the  rector  of  an  Oxfordshire  parish,  and  we  have  heard 
of  him  as  an  earnest  and  active  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  These  three 
volumes  confirm  this  opinion.  They  contain  sermons,  sketches  of 
Scripture  biography,  and  essays  on  jery  various  religious  subjects. 
The  simplicity  oi  the  thought  and  the  plainness  of  the  diction  make 
it  obvious  that  Mr.  Trench  has  faithfully  endeavoured  to  9ualify 
himself  for  usefulness  among  all  classes  of  his  parishioners. 


An  ExposmoN  or  the  First  Epistle  to  tbk  Corintbians.    By  C9Mil«ft 
Hodge,  D.D.     London :  Nisbet.     1857. 

Dr.  Hodge's  "  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,'*  ia  already 
well  known  in  England ;  and  will  have  prepared  very  many  to  give 
a  hearty  welcome  to  this  ''  Exposition  of  the  Pirst  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. '*  AVhile  Dr.  Hoctge  makes  no  pedantic  displiiy  of 
learning,  he  is  a  very  respectable  scholar ;  and  be  exhibits  a  sound 
common-sense  in  his  treatment  of  difficult  passages,  which  is  even, 
more  valuable  than  great  scholarship.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  com* 
mentary  which  our  well-educated  laymen  will  value,  and  we  heartilj 
wish  it  an  extensive  circulation. 


The  Enoush  Haruont  or  the  Four  Oobpels.   London  :  William  Allan.    ISB6, 

The  '*  Improvements'*  which  the  author  of  this  Harmony  hat 
attempted  to  carry  out,  are  comprised  by  himself  under  four  heada : 
Textual,  Typographical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory.  The  principal 
variations  m  the  text  of  the  chief  MSS.  are  exhibited  partly  by 
means  of  a  different  type,  and  partly  by  notes  in  the  margin.  There 
is  also  a  new  arrangement  of  paragraphs  and  parallelisms.    The 
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critical  notes  iuelude  re-tfauslations  of  particalar  portions  of  the 
text.  The  hook  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  Englisn  student  on  a 
leTcl  with  the  scholar.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  results  without  the  processes  hy  whieh 
they  are  arrived  at,  and  without  the  learned  names  which  cateh  the 
eye  on  every  page  of  the  work  before  us, 


The  Cam ronTER ;  or,  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost   A  Word  for  tlM  Re«tleiS.  London  -: 
Nisbet&Co.     IS56. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  religions  publication  with  more  thorough 
approbatioQ  and  intense  delight  than  the  present.  It  treaits  dT 
questions  which  it  behoves  every  earnest  Christian  to  know;  it 
touches  o&  the  very  vitals  of  reL'gion,  and  it  deals  with  subjects  on 
which  too  frequently,  general  expressions,  not  understood,  are  sub- 
etituted  for  personal  and  <dear  oonTictioos.  It  is  our  fuH  belief  that 
this  little  publication  contains  more  soMnd  and  timeous  spirituai 
directicHi  than  many  large  volumes,  nor  oouid  we  offer  better  advice 
than  i^at  it  should  be  circulated  in  thousands.  It  is  entirely  free 
ironi  all  mere  «ant,  eakn  in  its  tone,  and  deeply  spiritual  in  its 
bearing.  On  the  questions  of  answer  to  prayer,  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit,  of  deep  and  abiding  peace  in  oelieving,  and  of  pcaeticai 
godliness,  we  know  of  no  recent  treatise  equal  to  iL 


EccLESiASTES ;  or,  Lessons  for  the  Christian's  Daily  Walk.    By  O^  V.  M^^iml 
Second  Series.     London  :  Werthetm  &  Macimtosk.    1856« 

A  BRIEF  exposition  of  Ecclesiastes  viiL —  xii.,  divided  iftto  daily 
lessons,  and  designed  for  practical  purposes.  The  tone  is  healthy, 
the  inferences  are  plain  and  eminently  practical,  and  the  book 
promises  to  meet  the  purposes  for  whieh  it  is  designed. 


Tva  KiKAOLKS  or  our  Lord  and  Saviour:   Notes  and  Reflections.    By  Joseph 
W.  Eejnolds,  M.A.     London  :  Wertbeim  8l  Macintosh. 

This  volume  eomprises  twenty-three  lectures  on  the  various  miracles 
done  by  our  Lord.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  are  somewhat 
strict  in  our  criticism  of  discourses.  But  this  volume  has  distinctive 
merit  Not  that  the  style  is  either  very  fine,  the  interpretation  very 
novel,  or  the  thought  very  deep  ;  but  there  is  a  curtness  and  raciness, 
and  especially  an  amount  of  spiritual  originality  about  these  sermons 
which  must  have  made  them  not  only  very  attractive  when  delivered, 
but  renders  them  really  interesting  when  read.  The  illustrations 
are  apt,  in  good  measure  original ;  the  thinking  not  very  profound, 
but  bearing  the  impress  of  truth  and  common-sense,  and  hence 
certain  to  carry  along  with  it  the  conviction  of  hearers  and  readers  ; 
the  style,  that  of  short  and,  if  possible,  antithetic  sentences,  some- 
times, however,  falliag  into  the  extreme  of  being  either  too  popular, 
or  not  naturally  striking.  Our  readers  will  now  have  a  pretty 
tolerable  idea  of  the  value  of  this  book.  We  have  been  speciaDy 
struck  with  th^  amount  and  the  correctness  of  practical  lessons  drawn 
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from  the  wonderful  works  of  our  Lord.  Mr.  Eeynolds  promises  to 
be  both  an  eminenHy  popular  and  useful  man,  and  we  know  of  few 
volumes  which  might  be  more  profitablj  used,  either  for  family  reading 
or  for  missionary  purposes^  than  that  und^  review. 


The  Stomach  and  ira  Difpicdxties.     By  Sir  James  Eyre,  M.D.    London  : 
Churchill. 

Tbebe  is  a  liberal  amoimt  of  pleasant  gossip  in  this  little  book,  cal* 
culated  in  itself  to  promote  good  digestion.     The  style  is  that  of  a 
genial  old  gentleman  chatting  with  his  patient,  and  saying  hard 
things  in  a  soft  manner.     Like  all  the  old  pupils  of  Abemethy,  the 
author  is  proud  of  his  "  dear  master,'*  repeats  a  few  of  bis  pet 
sayings,  and,  in  imitation,  says  several  very  pertinent  thii^  himself 
about  the  management  of  "  the  kitchen"  of  the  house  we  live  in,  ».  e. 
the  stomachs    As  an  ornamental  passage,  we  quote  an  anecdote: 
Abemethy  '^  was  sent  for  to  an  innkeeper,  who  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  and  who  had  seored  his  face  with  her  nails,  so  that 
the  poor  man  was  bleeding  and  much  disfigured.    Mr.  Abemethj 
admonished  the  offender, — '  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  U> 
treat  your  husband  thus  ?    The  husband,  who  is  the  hem  of  all — 
i^Qur  head,  in  fact,  madam.'     *  Well,  doctor,'  fiercely  retorted  the 
virago,   '  and  may  I  not  scratch  my  own  head  ?'     The  firiendly 
adviser  confessed  himself  beaten  for  once."     There  is  much  that  ia 
old  and  useful,  and  something  new  and  instructive^  in  ^  The  Stomach 
and  its  DifScuIties."     Sir  James  rides  a  safe  hobby,  tbougb  be  does 
make  a  little  too  much  of  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  virtues  of 
oxide  of  silver  in  certain  painful  affections.    We  know  from  evidence 
before  our  eyes  that  Ftoicelsus  and  bis  followers  employed  the 
same  remedy,  and  vaunted  their  success.with  like  confidence.    The 
remarks  on  eating  and  drinking  are  pointed.     "  Sating  in  excess  is 
the  vice  of  the  present  day,  and  so  well  managed,  that  even  religious 
persons  will  not  see  its  sinfulness — sinful,  as  wastins;  so  much  moia 
food  than  the  body  requires,  and  which  so  many  absolutely  need ; 
and  unwise,  regarding  it  in  the  lowest  point  oi  view,  as  lessen inff 
enjoyment.     These  sensualists  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth. 
"  Though  more  disorders  arise  from  eating  than  from  drinking,  still 
they  do  not  destroy  so  quickly  as  those  which  arise  from  daily  tip« 
pling  up  to  the  verge  of  intoxication,  a  point  which  habitual  induL* 
gence  renders  it  most  difiicult  to  avoid."    "  I  never  knew  an  instance 
of  a  wonvan  leaving  off  drunken  habits.    What  a  warning  I'*    One 
word  more  :  ''  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  smoking  is  a  fertile 
source  of  ruin  ta  the  stomach,*'     Our  readers  shall  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  doctor's  evidence  concerning  homosopathy :   ^'  A  lady,  who 
was  very  ill,  on  being  asked  why  she  did  not  seek  relief  from 
homoeopathy,  wisely  replied,  *  That  she  could  not  wait.' "     "  It  is 
an  overwhelming  fact,  that  of  all  the  physicians  of  this  great  metro* 
polis,  men  second  to  none  in  the  world  for  judgment  and  honesty** 
men  quite  independent  of  their  profession  in  their  worldly  circum* 
stances — ^not  one  medical  man  of  note  has  yet  thought  fit  to  adopt 
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homoeopath  J."  Moderation,  and  freedom  from  anxiety,  and,  in 
short,  a  well-regulated,  useful  life,  are  most  preservative  of  the 
stomach  ;  and  should  any  difficulty  therein  arise,  why,  then — oxide 
of  silver,  and  wisdom  enough  to  seek  the  golden  advice  of  Sir 
James,  or  some  one  equally  skilful,  if  to  be  found ! 


Thk  Ottoman  Ejh pibe  :  the  Sultans,  the  Territory,  and  the  People.    London  : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This,  though  a  small  work,  is  adapted  to  excite  public  attention  on 
account  of  the  interest  which  the  subject  will  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  the  present  generation.  The  appalhng  war  which  has  just  closed, 
will  induce  the  reader  to  turn  with  eagerness  to  these  pages.  The 
work  is  connected  with  questions  of  great  importance  not  yet  deter- 
mined, but  which  the  governments  of  Europe  will  be  called  upon  to 
settle.  The  reader's  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  past 
history  and  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire  will  be  gratifiea  by 
the  recitals  and  statements  contained  in  this  volume.  But  to  the 
Christian  it  will  be  interesting  on  higher  grounds.  The  empire 
described  includes  the  scenes  of  the  labours  of  the  apostles — regions 
that  witnessed  the  first  triumphs  of  the  gospel.  When  we  remember 
for  how  long  a  time  those  regions  have  been  overshadowed  with 
Mohammedanism  and  other  forms  of  corrupted  Christianity,  we 
shall  be  gratified  to  find  Protestant  churches  beginning  to  rise  in 
that  land  similar,  as  we  believe,  to  those  planted  by  the  apostles,  and 
in  which  the  pure  Gk)spel  will  again  be  proclaimed  in  the  languages  of 
the  East.  That  a  great  change  for  the  better  is  coming  over  that 
'part  of  the  globe  will  be  apparent  to  him  that  peruses  this  volume. 
We  refer  especially  to  pages  308,  309,  which,  but  for  want  of  room, 
we  would  quote. 


History  of  Henry  IV.,  Kino  of  France  and  Navarre.     By  John  S.  C. 
Abbott.     London  :  Knight  &  Son. 

We  believe  our  juvenile  readers — and,  perhaps,  some  who  are  not 
juvenile  readers — will  be  captivated  with  this  little  popular  history. 
It  reads  like  a  prose  epic.  It  has  all  the  enchantment  of  romance 
with  all  the  sobriety  of  reality  and  truth.  In  the  last  page  the 
author  gives  the  moral  of  his  work  in  a  few  sentences.  We  shall 
only  add  that  the  writer,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  is  well  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  various  useful  productions,  and  needs  not 
the  meed  of  our  praise.  The  difi*u8ion  of  such  works  is  the  best 
and  surest  means  of  destroying  that  insane  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  national  and  social 
improvement. 


Tbi  Painted  Window  :  a  Poem.    By  M.  E.  Arnold.    Loudon  :   Sampson  L«w. 

YiTiD  and  graceful  fancy  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  poem. 
The  author  describes  herself  as  being  entranced  by  cathedral  music/ 
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and  gazing  on  the  glories  of  an  old  painted  window  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  beautiful  spirif  issues  from  the  glowing 
colours,  attended  by  other  spirits.  The  first — the  Spirit  of  the 
Window — sings,  and  in  her  song  embodies  the  histories  depicted  in 
the  window.  The  songs  of  the  minor  spirits  follow,  each  spirit 
representiDg  a  colour,  and  singing  of  what  that  particular  colour 
symbolizes  or  suggests  to  the  author's  mind.  There  is  much  ease  of 
versification  throughout  the  greater  part' of  the  poem,  and  elegant 
thoughts  are  thickly  strewn.  The  religious  tone  of  the  book  is 
unexcep  t  ionabl\}. 


Helen  and  Olqa  :  a  Russian  Tale.    By  the  Author  of  **  "hUaij  PowelL**    London : 
A.  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  % 

The  author  of  "  Mary  Powell "  does  well  in  not  restricting  herself 
to  historic  times  and  characters.  Admirably  as  she  has  succeeded 
in  some  of  her  efforts'  of  that  kind,  she  must  probably  be  conscious 
that  they  owed  much  of  their  charm  to  the  novelty  of  the  attempt, 
each  earlier  work  thus  leaving  the  succeeding  one  in  a  position  less 
favourable  than  its  own.  A  great  risk,  too,  is  encountered  in  repre- 
senting in  a  familiar  manner,  well-known  and  revered  personages  of 
the  past.  To  many  readers  there  will  appear  something  akin  aiiiTost 
to  profanation  in  depicting  their  every-day  demeanour ;  we  generally 
prefer  to  contemplate  our  favourite  heroes  as  in  the  higher  cloud- 
land  of  imagination, — to  see  them  glorified  with  a  radiance  which 
shines  from  far,  and  thrown  into  softened  distance  by  the  bolder 
forms  of  the  present  day.  The  tale  before  us.  incurs  no  such  risk, 
and  it  has,  besides,  the  advantage  of  occupying  ground  as  yet  almost 
entirely  untrodden.  The  peculiar  dreariness  of  Russian  scenery,  the 
desolateness  and  melancholy  of  even  its  summer  aspects,  as  well  as 
the  wild  misery  of  its  winters,  are  graphically  placed  Defore  us.  The 
power  which  the  author  eminently  possesses  so  of  vividly  pourtraying 
the  characters  she  introduces,  as  to  make  us  form  almost  a  personid 
acquaintauce  with  each,  is  very  conspicuous  in  this  volume.  But 
the  chief  value  of  the  tale  consists  in  the  picture  it  gives  of  Bussian 
society,  exhibiting  thus,  in  a  somewhat  novel  light,  the  degrading 
effects  of  slavery — that  evil  which,  under  whatever  form  it  appears^ 
debases  life  alike  in  the  oppressor  and  in  the  oppressed,  to  the  lowest 
value.  It  is  well,  doubtless,  that  the  ills  which  disfigure  our  own 
country  should  be  exposed — and  the  less  of  caricature  and  exaggersc 
tion  in  the  exposure  the  more  certain  of  good  effect  as  well  as  the 
more  just  and  honest  will  it  be — but  it  is  well,  too,  that  the  yet  more 
vicious  state  of  things  in  other  nations  should  be  brought  before  our 
eyes,  in  order  that  we  may  estimate  fairly  our  position,  and  not 
allow  our  zeal  against  the  wrong  immediately  around  us  to  blind  us 
to  the  more  distant,  to  overpower  our  gratitude  for  advantages 
possessed,  or  to  paralyze  any  charitable  efforts  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  miseries  under  which  countries  less  favoiured  struggle  or 
succumb. 
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Tracts  of  the  Weekly  Tract  Society,  for  the  Religioui*  Instruction  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  published  during  the  year  1856-7.  Vol.  IX.  London  : 
62,  Paternoster  Row.     1857. 

A  MORE  healthy  and  vigorous  "  tract  literature  "  was  for  a  long  time 
a  desideratum.  We  think  now  that  the  want  to  a  large  extent  has 
been  met.  In  the  volume  bdbre  us  most  of  the  tracts  are  charac- 
terized by  point,  pungency,  and  force.  It  would  be  invidious,  of 
course,  where  there  are  so  many  authors,  to  select  any  one  of  them 
for  especial  notice ;  but  it  may  be  said  generally  of  all,  that  their 
productions  are  distinguished  by  earnestness  of  purp<5Be  and  direct- 
ness of  aim,  and  hence  are  especially  adapted  for  the  working  classes. 
We  accord  our  thanks  to  the  directors  of  this  society  for  the  spirit 
and  success  with  which  they  have  carried  their  original  design  into 
execution. 


History  of  Edrope,  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the  AooMsion  of 
Ix>uis  Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart,  D.C.L.  Vol.  VI. 
Blackwood  &  Sous.     1857. 

This  volume,  comprising  about  seven  hundred  pages,  continues  the 
history  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  of  its  distant  dependencies,  from  the 
successes  of  the  French  arms  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  1837,  to  our 
own  Afghanistan  expedition  in  1842.  The  history  embraces  the 
successive  ministerial  change*  in  France,  the  death  and  character  of 
Talleyrand, -the  abortive  expedition  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  Boulogne, 
and  the  treaty  which  recent  events  have  made  so  memorable  and 
exemplary,  by  which,  with  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  the  Straits 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  against  foreign 
vessels  of  war,  although  Kussia  had  at  the  time  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  English  history  commences  with  the 
accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  end  of  1834,  and  embraces  the 
great  events,  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  which  occurred  between 
that  time  and  the  fall  of  the  Whig  ministr}'  in  August,  1841,  includ- 
ing the  Chaitist  Movement,  the  Free-Trade  conflict,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  India,  from  the  termination  of  the 
Mahratta  war  in  1806,  to  that  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  With  & 
style  which  is  lucid  and  attractive,  the  sentiments  of  the  work  are 
double-dved  in  Torj'ism,  as  an  amusing  example  of  which  we  may 
quote  sir  Archibald's  pathetic  remark  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  fire  :  "  That  it  was  ominous  of  the  fate  of 
the  empire ;  and  that  as  the  old  constitution  had  perished,  it  was 
fitting  that  the  structure  which  had  witnessed  its  growth  should 
perish  with  it."  We  would  suggest  to  fortune-tellers  in  general, 
whether  of  church  or  state,  the  desirableness  of  dating  the  fulfilment 
of  their  prophecies  sufficiently  beyond  the  probable  term  of  their 
own  natural  life,  that  they  may  be  spared  the  mortification  of  know- 
ing that  time,  the  great  revealer  of  secrets,  has  falsified  their  pre- 
dictions. 
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The  woman  formed  of  clay,  who  having  been  endowed  by  all 
the  gods  with  what  each  thought  good  for  her,  and  who  was 
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above  all  favoured  by  Jupiter  with  a  box  full  of  evils,  with  Hope 
at  the  bottom  of  them,  resembled  Eve,  who  was  made  out  of 
Adam  (clay).  She  wished  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  gifts  by 
knowing  bioth  good  and  evil  at  once,  and  so  all  the  evils  flew 
about  the  world,  and  she  had  only  just  time  to  shut  in  Hope, 
when  she  had  lost  all  her  other  deposits.  Thus  the  expectation 
of  remedy  began  with  the  feeling  of  its  need,  and  the  serpent- 
slayer  was  promised  through  her  who  introduced  disorder  and 
disease.  The  Supreme  has  left  us  Hope,  not  only  as  the  pro- 
phetess to  foretell  the  deliverance  from  **  all  the  uls  that  flesh 
IS  heir  to,'*  but  also  to  excite  the  soul  to  seek  for  means  of  core, 
or  else  to  energize  the  spirit  to  the  endurance  of  evil,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  good.  View  it  as  we  may,  with  the  existence 
of  evil  Hope  came,  and  with  it  must  continue,  because  there  i» 
a  medicine  for  every  malady,  and  a  higher  good  to  be  attained 
in  the  conquest  of  every  ill.  Hope  is  the  ofispring  of  Faith, 
and  she  handles  and  administers  every  healing  thing.  But 
there  are  false  hopes  as  well  as  false  faiths,  just  as  there  are 
simulations  of  science,  which  delude  with  promises  that  can 
never  be  fulfilled,  because  they  comport  neither  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  method,  nor  with  the  well-being  of  man's  spirit. 
The  false  in  hope,  in  faith,  and  in  science,  is  perhaps  hettttr 
exemplified  in  medicine  than  in  any  other  subject  to  which  the 
human  mind  is  directed.  Pandora's  box  was  perchance  a 
medicine  chest  in  the  hand  of  one  who  had  not  the  wit  to  use  it. 
The  gifts  of  all  the  powers  become  evils  when  left  to  work  at 
randomi  without  wisdom  to  apply  them. 

There  is  not  one  thing  in  Nature  which  is  not  relative^ 
good  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  medicinal  influence  pertaining  to 
eveiy  agency,  since  each  element  holds  its  place  in  preaenring 
its  balance  with  some  other  that  without  it  woula  be  mis- 
chievous. Hence,  there  is  nothing  bad  that  is  rightly  con- 
nected, and  nothing  good  but  in  its  place  ;  but  whatever  is  duly 
administered  contributes  to  health.  A  poison  is  only  a  mediciiMi 
out  of  place.  The  chemistry  of  our  daily  life  afibrds  an  illua- 
tration  of  the  fact,  that  the  elements  of  life  may  become  thota 
of  death  by  transposition.  The  bread  we  eat  is  formed  of 
elements  which  in  their  proper  combinations  nourish  the  enef» 
gies  of  our  bodies,  but  should  they  be  decomposed  or  mutuallr 
displaced,  they  would  only  convey  disease  and  death  if  admitted 
to  the  life-stream  of  our  blood.  That  which  most  contribuloi 
to  maintain  xiial  force,  when  changed  in  its  chemical  relation^ 
most  readily  destroys  it;  thus  the  nitrogenous  substances  to 
essential  to  healthy  blood  are  all  akin  to  the  most  deadfy 
poisons.  Prussic  acid  has  the  same  elements  as  flesh.  Ev^y 
agency  that  bears  upon  the  human  constitution  is  capable  oiP 
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)roducing  disorder  in  it,  either  by  excess  or  by  deficiency ;  for 
;he  diminution  of  any  one  required  influence  renders  some  other 
laturally  coimteracting  influence  inordinate  in  its  effects,  thus 
>roducing  disease  instead  of  that  orderly  working  of  the  vital 
unctions  which  we  call  health. 

Disease  is  but  the  disturbance  of  that  balance  of  manifold 
nfluences  which  in  their  wondrous  co-operation  constitute  the 
nens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  So  delicately  adjusted  are  the  forces 
^hich  maintain  life  and  mind  in  orderly  activity,  that  mani- 
iestly  the  same  Hand  regulates  them  tnat  strung  the  worlds 
x>gether  upon  light.  And  yet  disorder  is  also  a  natural  ordi- 
lance,  and  we  are  concerned  to  know  why  it  is,  and  how  it  may 
30  remedied,  in  respect  at  least  to  ourselves.  Why  is  there 
iisease  P  For  the  same  reason  that  we  ourselves  are.  Man  was 
created  to  know  both  good  and  evil,  as  relative  things.  He  is, 
therefore,  so  placed  amongst  all  the  powers  of  Nature  that  the 
uinutest  deviation  from  the  right  direction  may  cause  him  to 
be  and  to  feel  altogether  wron^.  An  atom  out  of  keeping  alters 
the  whole  cosmos  to  him.  He  is  always  in  danger,  that  he  may 
ilways  depend  on  the  Kuler  of  the  elements  m  the  midst  of 
Mrhich  he  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  give  heed  to  learn  the  laws 
>f  his  Maker,  so  that  he  mav  in  shunning  natural  evil,  become 
intimate  with  both  natural  and  spiritual  good,  and  attain 
sternal  safety  in  obeying  truth.  He  is  to  see  the  grounds  of 
faith  by  seeing  that  in  the  prevalence  of  disorder  there  still  is 
ihe  working  of  a  remedial  spirit,  which  is  before  and  beyond 
the  evil,  and  which  gives  the  prophecy  and  the  assurance  of 
recovery  to  those  who  look  for  it.  Yea,  in  the  midst  of  disease, 
ind  in  the  embrace  of  death,  man  is  to  feel  the  fact  which  all 
ffature  teaches  when  interpreted  by  reason,  that  there  is  no 
jhance-work,  but  that  the  body  and  the  selfhood  are  matters 
)f  incessant  insight  and  concern  to  the  Maker  of  all,  and  that 
the  laws  of  happy  existence  are  as  fixed  as  the  eternity  of 
•ight  and  wrong  :  the  breath  of  God  stirring  the  atoms  of  our 
lust.  Therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  talk  of  health,  disease, 
ind  remedy  irreligiously.  We  are  to  observe  how  the  Almighty 
fvorks  upon  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  through  things  that  bear 
ipon  ourselves  both  physically  and  metaphysically.  So  far  as 
my  one  is  thus  acquainted  with  facts,  so  as  to  interpret  and  prac- 
ically  to  apply  them,  he  is  a  phvsician,  and  he  only.  Beason 
is  not  to  be  exercised  in  tracing  ideas  on  the  clouds,  but  in  dis- 
jovering  the  bearing  of  facts,  or  the  relation  of  things  which 
Sod  has  made  to  act  one  upon  another.  In  respect  to  disease, 
the  difliculty  of  discovery  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  phenomena  in  each  particular  case  result  from  the 
XM>peration  of   influences  having  several  hidden  centres  of 
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action,  and  yet  proceeding  in  combination  to  produce  what  is 
manifested.  There  must  be  the  coincidence  of  several  causes 
of  disturbance  in  every  instance,  and  each  cause  must  be 
modified  in  action  both  by  the  individual  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed 
as  they  operate  alike  on  the  body  and  the  mind.  He,  therefore, 
must  be  a  fool  indeed  who  thinks  to  doctor  himself  with  impunity, 
without  knowing  on  what  principles  to  proceed,  or  to  medicate 
the  bodies  of  others  for  their  good  without  experience.  A  blind 
man  may  as  well  set  himself  up  as  a  guide  through  a  pathless 
forest  wnich  he  has  never  trod.  Wim  the  clearest  sight  and 
the  shrewdest  mind,  all  that  the  best  physician  can  do  is  to 
study  the  indications  as  they  present  themselves,  to  keep  his  eye 
in  the  direction  of  the  light,  calmly  mastering  his  own  know- 
ledge, while  availing  himself  of  the  remembered  experience  of 
the  trustworthy  who  have  preceded  him ;  neither  too  confident 
in  his  own  opinion,  nor  too  ready  to  trust  that  of  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  be  no  less  a  fool,  who  having  attained 
middle  age,  has  not  some  intimacy  with  physiology  and  the 
elements  of  life ;  nor  observed  enough  of  the  causes  of  health 
to  know  how  in  a  general  way  to  facilitate  recovery  from  disease, 
or,  at  least,  to  see  how  impediments  to  the  tns  niedicatrix  naturm 
may  be  best  avoided. 

A  little  knowledge  is  proverbially  dangerous,  and  yet  rume  is 
worse ;  as  we  see  from  the  pseudo-philanthropy,  bom  of  folly 
and  fathered  by  ignorance,  called  "  medical  advice ;"  such,  we 
mean,  as  our  kind  friends  are  all  ready  to  bestow  upon  us  if  we 
complain  of  any  sickness,  whether  great  or  smalL  No  donbt  it 
is  the  benevolent  expression  of  sjrmpathy  to  call  to  mind  some 
chance  word  of  meddlesome  conceit,  saying,  Take  this  or  that ; 
though  we  fancy  their  kindness  is  near  akin  to  that  of  the  priest, 
who  would  give  us  a  blessing  because  it  serves  to  show  his 
superiority,  and  costs  nothing — which  is  precisely  what  it  is 
worth.  So  have  we  heard  a  number  of  old  crones,  waiting  for 
the  doctor  at  a  public  infirmary,  liberally  bestowing  their  advice 
on  each  other.  Some  vagabond  addicted  to  gin,  and  sufibring 
from  a  swollen  liver  and  changes  of  life,  discovers  that  the 
dyspeptic  old  man  by  her  side,  has  exactly  her  complaints,  and 
prescribes  brandy  and  pepper  as  a  certain  cure.  For  whyf 
bhe  has  often  tried  it.  While  one  who  is  expecting  to  be  a 
mother,  is  assured  hj  a  retired  showman  that  he  suffered  firam 
the  same  sort  of  sickness,  and  cured  himself  with  Morison's 
pills.  This  universal  tendency  to  prescribe  is  a  part  of  the 
privilege  of  Saxons,  the  most  quackish  people  in  the  world,  but 
held  in  common  with  gypsies  and  all  the  barbarous  tribes; 
though,  perhaps,  the  earUer  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  before 
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physicians  were  invented,  carried  it  too  far  when  they  placed 
their  sick  in  the  highways  that  every  passer  hy  might  have  the 
blessedness  of  trying  his  luck  or  his  skill  upon  the  sufferer, 
rhe  Bed  Indians,  the  ELindoos,  and  the  Chinese  still  retain  a 
relic  of  primeval  science,  and  breed  physicians  in  family  lines, 
nrho  do  as  their  fathers  did  before  tnem,  for  all  must  trust  to 
tradition  who  have  nothing  better  to  guide  them. 

This  love  of  doctoring,  being  prevalent  and  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  ignorance,  can  be  cured  only  by  knowledge. 
Fhis  age  is  peculiarly  pestered  with  it,  because  there  is  just 
knowledge  enough  blown  about  to  stir  up  ignorance.  It  must 
lot  only  be  stirred  up,  but  driven  away,  and  this  can  be  done 
mly  by  telling  every  one  all  that  can  be  told,  all  that  is  known, 
concerning  these  wonderful  bodies  of  ours.  But,  alas,  who  is 
jO  gain  the  ear  of  ignorance  P  He  who  first  imposed  on  igno- 
rance has  still  possession  of  it,  and  lies  are  greedily  drank  in  by 
ihose  who  would  be  wise  by  hearsay ;  and  truth  is  left  to  the 
nrinds,  like  the  Sibylline  leaves,  to  be  gathered  up  and  put 
together  by  the  patient.  As  the  Father  of  quackeries  has  nis 
^ract  societies  and  cheap  literature  to  forestall,  and  if  possible, 
to  falsify  the  Gospel,  so  has  he  agencies  at  work  to  propagate 
ihams  in  the  name  of  science.  There  are  heaps  of  trash  of  this 
dnd  in  the  market,  with  nothing  sincere  about  them  but  the 
selfishness  of  their  writers  ;  and  only  unfit  for  the  fire,  because 
x)o  polluting  for  the  hands  of  the  housemaid.  We  want  cheap 
X)oks,  expressing  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  in 
jood  plain  English,  all  that  is  known  of  the  modes  and  mani- 
estations  of  life.  There  is  no  subject  more  interesting  in  itself, 
)r  more  susceptible  of  interesting  handling  and  striking  illus- 
ration.  It  is,  indeed,  the  study  of  org^anization  in  relation  to 
ife  that  alone  enlightens  the  mind  concerning  the  laws  of 
lealth  and  disease.  There  is  nothing  more  important  to  our 
veil- being  than  that  we  should  know  what  are  the  a^ncies 
-hat  regulate  or  disturb  the  functions  of  our  bodies,  and  there 
;annot  be  any  improvement  in  our  social  condition  vrithout 
mbuing  the  popular  mind  with  the  facts  of  physiology,  and  the 
'elation  of  those  facts  to  food,  air,  light,  dramaee,  temperature, 
general  comfort,  and  mental  management  and  temper.  We 
lught  to  have  popular  lectures  on  physiology,  with  plentiful 
Uustrations,  delivered  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  country, 
>y  men  feeling  the  weight  of  their  mission,  and  capable  of  pre- 
lenting  the  grand  results  of  modem  science  in  a  manner  to 
lemand  and  attract  attention.  We  do  not  need  school-tochni- 
alities  nor  elaborate  demonstrations ;  we  need  only  to  see  what 
irt  and  science  enable  us  to  see  of  the  means  of  securing  health, 
»r  of  promoting  the  right  action  of  mind  and  body.     We  need 
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to  understand  that  we  are  not  left  to  mere  guess-work  in  this 
matter,  but  that  there  are  physical  laws  fixed,  positive,  and 
indelibly  written  on  the  elements  by  the  Creative  Hand,  and 
which  can  no  more  be  broken  with  impunity,  than  those  moral 
commandments  which  were  inscribed  by  the  same  Hand  on  the 
tables  of  stone,  as  an  everlasting  testimony  to  man.     It  is  the 
proper  business  of  every  man  to  look  into  those  laws  for  him- 
self to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  for  whether  he  understand  them 
or  not,  his  health  and  well-being  will  depend  on  his  obedience 
to  them.     Besides  that,  if  he  remain  blind  concerning  them,  he 
will  lose  the  strongest  evidences  of  Divine  wisdom ;  and  not 
seeing  as  a  fact  his  constant  dependence  on  the  Will  that  works 
out  the  daily  wonders  of  his  existence,  he  will  often  be  igno- 
rantly  acting  against  Providence,  and  be  as  incapable  of  true 
worship  as  of  true  work.     It  is  deplorable  to  obsiBrve  so  many 
men  of  faith  no  better  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  nature 
than  if  Ood,  their  Author,  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.    What 
can  be  expected  but  that  they  should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
quackery  and  pretension,  ready  to  catch  hope  of  health  man 
any  bold  advertisement  glaring  with  false  promise — where  they 
should  not  be — on  the  covers  of  our  religious  periodicals.     He 
who  will  not  study  God's  facts,  must  believe  his  own  fiuicies, 
and  the  devil's  falsehoods,  and  take  the  consequence.     When 
such  a  one  loses  health,  he  is  in  a  hurnr  to  be  cured,  and  like 
other  victims  of  vice,  he  is  apt  to  trust  the  first  aoi'disani  doctor 
of  whom  he  happens  to  hear  as  thriving  most  in  his  sudden 
reputation,  though  it  be  indeed  but  by  making  a  market  of 
ignorance.     We  can  testify  to  the  awful  havoc  that  is  made  of 
mind  and  money  through  the  clandestine  terrorism  estakUahed 
by  quacks  over  their  patients ;   for  we  have  seen  many  who 
have  been  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  nervous  despondency,  in 
consequence   of  fancying  themselves  the  victims  of   disease, 
having  really  no  existence  but  in  their  own  consciences^  and  the 
suggestions  of  diabolical  and  undiplomatized  doctors. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  correct  intelligence  oonoeming 
the  grounds  of  medical  science,  and  the  mental  discipline 
and  testing,  to  which  every  regular  practitioner  of  medicine  is 
required  to  submit.  Without  this  knowledge,  it  is  imposaibk 
to  prevent  imposition ;  for  without  it,  who  can  distinguish  the 
trustworthy  from  the  pretentious?  We  think  such  cooks  as 
those  of  the  series  of  **  Popular  Medicine,'*  puUialied  by 
Churchill,  written  as  they  are  by  conscientious,  experiBneedv 
practical  men,  well  calculated  to  set  the  inquirer  in  the  riffht 

Eath,  to  discover   for  himself  the  **'*^  m«««*  of  presenrmg 
ealth.     They  teach  that  there  is  no  royal  i         to  the  know* 
ledge  of   medicine,  and  no  bye-ways  to  t       acqairmneot  d 
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skill.  True  science  pretends  to  no  specifics;  and  repudiates 
the  idea  of  arcana^  as  belonging  only  to  those  who  would 
pretend  to  monopolize  truth,  while  making  a  trade  of  decep- 
tion. Those  who  administer  to  the  taste  of  the  wonder-gloving, 
evince  thut  their  own  credulity  is  equal  to  their  impudence ; 
and,  believing  only  in  themselves^  they  say:  '*Give  way,  ye 
learned  of  the  world,  give  way  to  me ;  the  monarchy  of  mind 
is  all  mine  own ! "  This  is  in  substance  the  language  of 
Philippus  Aureolus  Theonhrastus  Paracelsus  Bombaatus  ab 
Hohenneim,  addressed  to  tne  public  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
as  if  the  philosophy  of  life  were  the  sudden  discovery  of  a 
lucky  simpleton,  and  not  the  teaching  of  God  to  the  highest 
spirits  of  all  ages.  The  temple  of  truth  is  not  built  by  any 
one  mind ;  but  like  truth  itself,  is  gradually  developed  and 
revealed.  The  co-operation  of  many  successive  minds  to  the 
«ame  end,  is  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  that  end ;  and  he 
who  casts  away  the  experience  of  past  thinkers  to  make  room 
for  his  own  wnims,  must  be  an  enormous  blockhead,  to  whom 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  An  longa  est — si  scioi  uti,  must  be 
utterly  unknown. 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer  should  be  the  especial  motto  of  the 
medical  student ;  for  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  it,  h^  will 
prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  all  that  is  good.  We  cannot 
Delieve  yet  that  the  doctor,  who  attributes  all  diseases  to 
alterations  ef  temperature,  or  thermal  influences,  is  nearer  tiie 
truth  than  the  doctor  who  traces  all  sin  and  sufiering  to  the  use 
of  salt.  Nor  do  we  deem  it  likely  that  Priessnitz,  who  trusted 
only  to  cold  water  as  the  universal  panacea,  had  a  better 
insight  into  the  functions  of  life  than  Hahnemann,  who 
ignored  all  the  facts  of  chemistry  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
his  hypothesis  of  spiritual  dynamics,  and  the  cure  of  disease  by 
increasing  them — a  little.  And  the  man  who  would  reduce  the 
''  omnia  ab  uno  in  unumy*  by  referring  all  health  and  disease  to 
electricity,  or  even  to  mesmeric  influences,  qan  scarcely  be 
better  acquainted  with  either  the  omnia  or  the  unum,  than  he 
who  would  cure  a  hydrophobic  patient  **  with  a  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  him."  Oh !  ye  hypothetical  sciolists,  where  is  your 
logic  ?  Ye  have  falsified  facts,  by  looking  at  them  through 
your  hypotheses,  that  is  to  say,  through  glasses  full  of  flaws,, 
and  ye  are  afraid  to  trust  your  eyes,  lest  ye  should  see  your 
errors. 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  numerous  lesser  claimants 
on  our  attention,  we  approach  with  reverence  the  discourse  of 
Sir  John  Forbes  on  "  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease," 
well  assured  that  a  man  so  mature  in  practice,  and  discerning 
in  mind,  will  give  us  the  results  of  his  large  intelligence  and 
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ripe  experience,  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  enlighten  us.  He 
is  fully  entitled  to  our  closest  attention ;  and  we  have  studied 
his  volume  with  our  best  ability.  His  views  are  in  general  as 
perspicacious  as  they  are  earnestly  and  perspicuously  presented  ; 
but  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  Sir  Jdbn  Forbes  has  clearly 
defined  the  boundary  between  Nature  and  Art.  We  rather 
think,  indeed,  that  his  ideas  are  not  very  definite  as  to  their 
relative  domains.  No  doubt  we  are  to  regard  the  conservative 
powers,  inherent  in  the  living  body,  as  those  of  nature  (p.  26) ; 
but  where  shall  we  look  for  a  case  of  disease,  unmodified  by 
extrinsic  influences!  We  may  complain  that  our  medicfu 
students  have  no  opportunity  of  "obtaining  positive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  power  possessed  by  nature  in 
relieving  and  curing  diseases,''  since  in  civilized  lands  disease 
is  happHy^seldom  left  to  have  its  own  way.  We  cannot  desire 
that  it  should,  for  is  it  not  natural  to  humanity  to  bring 
assistance  to  Nature  P  Dr.  Winterbottom  tells  us  that  even  the 
Africans  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of  Nature  to  cure  disease ; 
and  certainly  they  have  full  opportunity  to  witness  her  power 
uninterrupted  by  science.  If,  however,  we  would  see  what 
Nature  does  to  cure  her  own  maladies,  we  must  look  into  those 
states  of  society,  where  medicine,  as  an  art  or  a  science,  is 
unknown.  Do  not  travellers  and  missionaries  give  us  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  remedial  powers  of  Nature,  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  wretched  multitudes  that  crowd  around  them  every- 
where, crying  for  help,  and  burthened  with  all  those  chronic 
and  disgusting  maladies'which  rarely  or  never  obtrude  them- 
selves in  Christian  lands  P  Why  is  this,  but  that  medical 
science  and  Christianity  go  together  as  the  gifts  of  the  same 
Beneficence  P  Why  is  it  that  our  missionaries,  who  find  classic 
and  mathematical  learning  about  as  useful,  in  converting  the 
heathen,  "as  a  paper-knife  would  be  in  working  a  coal  mine," 
nevertheless  obtain  ready  access  to  ihe  hearts  of  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  and  Hottentots,  through  even  a  very  superficial  know- 
ledge of  medicine  ?  Why  is  it,  but  that  they  work  wonders  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives ;  not  by  letting  Nature  have  her  own 
way,  but  by  dealing  out  the  contents  of  their  medicine  chests, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  as  taught  at  home.  Did  not  the 
Rev.  F.  T.  Macdougall,  Bishop  of  Labuan,  achieve  a  signal 
triumph  in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  wounded,  at  Sarawak  P 
But  was  it  by  leaving  them  to  Nature  P  No ;  but  being  a 
Fellow  of  our  Chirurgical  College,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields^ 
the  bishop,  for  the  nonce,  became  again  the  surgeon.  True,  we 
can  scarcely  study  the  natural  history  of  disease  in  England^ 
we  are  not  hard-hearted  enough  to  withhold  interference ;  but 
our  medical  missionaries  can  and  do  very  efficiently  exhibit  the 
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contrast  between  doing  nothing  and  affording  help,  and 
we  do  think  the  balance  in  favour  of  physic  holds  all  the 
weight. 

But  what  is  it  to  trust  to  Nature  P  It  is  neither  to  remain 
ignorant  of  her  powers,  nor  to  meddle  with  them  needlessly. 
The  responsibility  of  man  lies  in  his  power  over  Nature,  either 
to  use  or  to  abuse  her  inherent  energies,  which  so  reside  in 
latency,  that  even  Eden  demanded  man  to  cultivate  her  powers. 
This  necessity  for  cultivation  is  true  in  all  departments  of 
living  nature,  and  of  course  it  implies,  that  without  rational 
interierence,  Nature  would  remain  either  dwarfish  and  unde- 
veloped, or  else,  in  the  over-activi^  of  her  energies,  produce 
disease.  "  Nature,"  says  Sir  John  Forbes,  **  can  fumost  always 
be  helped  bi/  those  who  possess  the  neceasarf/ knowledge. '\  (P.  25o.) 
That  sentence  contains  the  sum  of  the  argument  in  favour 
either  of  Nature  or  of  Art.  But  it  declares  that  Nature  needs 
help,  and  that  it  is  the .  prerogative  of  science  to  discover  and 
afford  the  assistance  demanded ;  thus  giving  aU  the  advantage 
to  science. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  **  Nature  is  but  Art,"  as  the  poet 
Pope  well  said ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  physicians  to  learn 
her  art,  and  apply  it  to  her  own  purposes.  Thus,  man  becomes, 
in  the  most  prominent  sense,  the  minister  of  Nature — his  duties 
are  godlike  in  proportion  as  he  is  enabled  to  understand  and 
control  her  inherent  powers  and  relative  influences  to  wise  and 
benevolent  ends.  The  great  mistakea  made  in  medicine  are 
simply  those  of  ignorance  and  wil^ness.  There  is  not  that 
reverent  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  working  in  the 
powers  of  Nature,  which  alone  prevails  to  the  formation  of 
the  truly  philosophic  and  scientific  habit  of  mind — ^a  habit  due 
to  that  patient  inquiry  and  humble  endeavour  after  truth, 
which  faith  in  the  All-wise,  as  the  author  of  Nature,  alone 
confers.  We,  however,  often  see  a  hap-hazard  style  of  success 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Some  bold  hands,  even  in  our 
hospitals,  working  on  traditional  intelligence,  occasionally 
knock  down  disease  with  a  stroke ;  but  they,  perhaps,  sometimes 
knock  down  the  patient.  The  tyro,  who  observes  tne  lucky  hit, 
and  who  reduces  the  ars  medendi  to  a  few  heads,  that  he  may 
easily  carry  in  his  own,  encounters  disease  in  the  same  style 
vi  et  amiis;  but  then  his  wisdom  equals  not  his  valour,  he  has 
not  proved  his  armour,  and  is  too  proud  to  cast  it  off,  till  by 
sad  experience,  he  learns  that  each  particular  case  which  he  is 
required  to  attack,  can  be  safely  met  only  on  its  own  appro- 
priate conditions.  Perhaps,  losing  patience,  because  he  never 
possessed  the  needed  tact  to  be  a  physician,  he  either  unreason- 
ably lays  the  blame  of  his  own  deficiency  on  science;  or,  blinded 
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by  his  ignorance,  he  takes  to  some  quackish  bye-path  to  empty 
fame  and  worthless  fortune ;  or  else,  getting  splenetic,  surlily 
jests  with  the  power  in  his  hand,  which  has  not  been  blessed 
only  because  abused. 

The  science  of  medicine  stands  in  contrast  with  all  the  other 
natural  sciences,  for  they  admit  of  demonstration : — 

''  What  one  man  sees  and  feels,  and  measures,  and  weighs,  and 
tastes,  is  unmistakeably  that  which  another  man  submits  to  the  same 
process  of  examination.  It  is  very  different  with  the  things  we  term 
diseases.  Many  of  their  constituents,  no  doubt,  are  as  definite  and 
positive,  in  individual  instances,  as  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
material  creation  without  us,  whether  organized  or  unorganized; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  diseases,  when  viewed  in  their  totality,  furnish 
the  mind  of  the  observer  with  a  mere  congeries  of  varying  and 
uncertain  phenomena,  many  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  present, 
without  altering  the  essential  quality  or  the  name  of  the  disease. 
And  it  may  be  further  aj£rmed  that  no  two  observers,  contemplating 
the  same  bundle  of  morbid  phenomena,  can  ever  have  the  same 
identical  image,  or  idea  of  it,  imprinted  on  their  minds." — Nature 
and  Arty  p.  48. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  so  to  delineate  the  characteristic  forms 
and  features  of  diseases,  as  individual  objects,  and  so  to  trace 
their  mutations,  as  that  any  medical  student,  possessed  of  com- 
mon intelligence,  shall  be  able  to  recognise  their  identity,  and 
call  them  by  their  names;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
successful  reading  of  the  phenomena,  presented  in  different 
cases,  will  demand  a  practised  eye,  as  well  as  a  discerning 
mind.  Medicine,  in  short,  requires  something  more  than 
knowledge  for  its  successful  study;  it  requires  tact — not  merely 
that  aptitude  which  science  and  practice  may  impart,  but  also 
a  kind  of  genius  for  the  subject,  such  as  is  recognised  as  the 
cause  of  superiority  among  artists — a  gift  and  an  ability  which 
study  alone  cannot  confer.  To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  may 
instance  the  practical  want  of  skill  evinced  by  that  very 
learned  physician,  Dr.  Young,  to  whom  all  the  recorded  facts  of 
physiology  and  pathology  patent  in  his  time  were  remarkably 
familiar,  but  who  yet,  even  after  long  years  spent  in  observing 
diseases,  scarcely  ever  could  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  any  set  of  symptoms,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  with  him  another  phvsician  in  his  walks  round  the 
hospital,  where  he  thus  egregiously  exhibited  his  practice  to  name 
the  maladies  of  which  the  patients  complained,  for  he  well 
knew  how  to  prescribe  for  a  disease  as  soon  as  he  knew  what 
to  call  it. 

Blunders  in  abundance  may  then  be  expected  from  such 
practitioners  as  have  neither    training  nor    skill,    and  who 
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make  up  for  their  lack  of  tuition  by  trusting  to  the  only 
intuition  they  may  possess,  namely,  self-conceit  and  confidence 
in  their  own  opinion.  But  where  are  such  most  likely  to  be 
found  P  Surely,  not  amongst  those  who  patiently  investigate 
the  powers  of  Nature  and  Art  in  their  relative  influence  over 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  but  amongst  those  who  inspired 
by  a  love  of  gain,  or  of  distinction,  suddenly  assume  some 
empirical  method  of  manaraig  diseases,  and  give  themselves 
out  as  wonderfully  successful  on  the  strength  of  a  few  lucW 
accidents  in  the  course  of  their  exclusive  practices.  If  sacn 
men  can  be  sobered  sufficiently  to  see  their  own  want  of  sense, 
and  to  look  into  the  actual  conditions  of  the  vital  organism 
with  which  they  deal  so  unceremoniously,  they  are  at  once 
cured  of  their  temerity,  and  cease  to  be  quacks,  though,  alas  I 
the  defects  of  their  faculties  may  never  enable  them  to  be  true 
physicians. 

The  physiologist  is  content  to  learn  the  great  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  of  the  human  organism  in  health 
and  disease.  He  observes  that  the  dead  matter  of  the  outer 
world  is  to  be  admitted  in  due  proportions  and  conditions,  and 
changed  into  the  living  substance  of  the  body ;  and  that  the 
living  substance  is  again  to  be  changed  into  dead  matter, 
particle  by  particle,  and  then  be  returned  to  the  dead  elements 
without,  from  whence  it  came.  He  knows  the  phases  of  vari- 
ation through  the  different  periods  of  life,  and  tneir  correspon- 
dent peculiarities  of  vital  action  in  health  and  disease.  He 
marks  the  revolutions  and  alternations  of  action  and  rest, 
demand  and  supply,  waking  and  repose,  with  all  the  compli- 
cated changes,  involved  in  all  the  processes  of  life,  that  seem, 
more  or  less,  in  sympathy  with  the  solar  system,  inasmuch  "tts 
they  too  recur  with  regularity,  and  in  certain  relation  to  the 
return  of  seasons  and  fixed  periods  of  time.  He  traces  the 
processes  by  which  injured  parts  of  the  body  are  repaired,  and 
now  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  resists  the  violence  of  disease,  or 
countervails  its  effects.  He  sees  that  life  is  maintained  as  if  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  between  the  elements,  and  that  the  indivi- 
duality of  each  person  is  preserved  by  the  subjection  of 
apparent  incompatibilities  to  the  purposes  and  peculiarities  of 
each  part  in  relation  to  all  the  rest.  He  looks  abroad  amongst 
the  agencies  which  are  known  to  influence  the  vital  oreanism, 
and  endeavours  to  find  and  appropriate  whatever  will  most 
conveniently  assist  the  recovery  of  any  function  of  the  body 
that  may  flag.  "  Everlasting  change,  and  yet  fixity  ;  unceas- 
ing struggle,  and  yet  no  schism  ;  civil  war,  and  yet  no 
anarchy  ; — these  unuke  conditions  are  realized  and  harmonized 
every  moment  in  our  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  bodies.'' 
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He  knows  that  "Blood  is  liquefied  muscle,  sinew,  nerve,  brain, 
and  bone.  Bone,  brain,  nerve,  €inew,  and  muscle  are  solidified 
blood;  and  at  every  moment,  flesh  is  becoming  blood,  and 
blood,  flesh.  The  current  in  our  veins  is  at  once  a  River  of  the 
Water  of  life,  and  a  River  of  the  Water  of  Lethe  quenching  in 
oblivion  everything  that  it  touches."  *'  The  traffickers  on  the 
Red  River  deposit  fresh  brain-particles,  to  replace  those  which 
the  immaterial  spirit  has  sacnficed  to  the  expression  of  its 
thoughts ;  for  Jeremy  Taylor  taught  a  great  physical  truth, 
when  he  declared,  long  ago,  that  *  whilst  we  think  a  thought 
we  die.'  The  eloquent  preacher  saw  death  near  us  every 
moment,  and  nearer  at  each  than  the  moment  before ;  but 
death  is  in  us  at  every  moment ;  and  it  is  not  merely  whilst^  but 
because  we  think,  we  die.  As  fast  as  the  blacksmith  wastes 
his  muscles  by  each  blow,  they  barter  against  the  spent  cordage 
of  his  arm  new  flesh-particles,  to  make  it  strong  as  before ; 
they  restore  to  its  integrity  the  exhausted  auditory  nerve  of 
the  musician,  give  the  painter  a  new  retina,  and  the  singer 
a  new  tongue." — Edinburgh  Essays^  p.  314. 

The  scientific  physician  knows  and  observes  all  these  things, 
and  multitudes  of  other  facts,  that  influence  human  existence 
in  its  daily  course.  He  is  not  the  man  to  doubt  the  conser- 
vative powers  of  Nature. 

Does  not  the  veiy  sj-stem,  by  which  life  is  life,  involve  the 
necessity  of  a  via  medicatrix  ?  Is  not  the  Power  that  moulded 
all  the  worlds  still  working  equally  in  every  particle  of  our 
bodies?  Is  not  the  original  act  that  caused  creation,  per- 
petuated in  the  preservation  of  life  and  health  P  "  Our  bodies 
are  at  all  times  like  the  fire,  which  the  Pilgrim  saw  in  the 
Interpreter's  House,  which  had  water  poured  on  it  from  one 
side  of  the  wall,  and  oil  on  the  other.  We  have,  as  it  were, 
millions  of  microscopic  wind-furnaces  converting  into  carbonic 
acid,  water- vapour,  and  other  products  of  combustion,  all  the 
combustible  elements  of  the  body;  and  millions  of  blast-ftir- 
naces  reduciog  the  starch  and  sugar  of  the  food,  and  the  sul- 
phates and  phosphates  of  the  body,  into  inflammable  oils  and 
other  fuels,  which  are  transferred  to  the  wind- furnaces,  and 
burned  there." — Edinburgh  Essays,  p.  315. 

ISow,  if  any  cause  should  interrupt  this  transforming  process, 
and  disturb  tne  balance  between  the  tael  and  the  air  oy  which 
the  flame  of  life  is  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  the  via  medicatrix 
is  itself  disturbed,  aud  can  never  eflect  a  cure  while  the  cause 
of  disturbance  continues  to  operate.  A  chronic  disease  may  be 
established ;  but  unless  the  inherent  remedial  power  of  the 
body  remove  the  cause  of  disturbance,  the  disturbance  itself 
must  continue.    Art,  or  rather  science,  comee  in  to  the  help  of 
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Kature,  when  the  nature  of  the  help  demanded  is  understood. 
It  was  for  lack  of  the  science  that  teaches  how  to  help  Nature, 
that  the  Mandan  Indians  were  extirpated  by  small-pox.     It 
was  ignorance  of  the  art  of  Nature  that  permitted  the  spread 
of  the  plague  and  the  black-death,  and  every  variety  of  home- 
bred pestilence  in  England,  in  years  past,  wh^i  physicians  were 
few,  and  those  few  empirical.     It  was  ignorance  that  destroyed 
our  fleets  in  the  days  of  scurvy.     It  was  ignorance  that  caiised 
the  destruction  of  children,  so  as  scarcely  to  allow  the  balance 
to  be  kept  with  death.     And  if  now  the  Saxon  race  is  filling 
the  earth,  it  is  because  that  race  abounds  in  scientific  doctors, 
who  have  a  decided  method,  both    in   physic    and   in  food, 
and  who  evince  no  little  energy  in  advising  others,  either  too 
busy  or  too  foolish  to  think  for  themselves,  now  to  manage  so 
as  to  make  their  habits  and  their  habitations  most  conformable 
to  the  known  laws  of  Nature,  in  respect  to  both  physical  and 
mental  health.      We  deem  it  peculiarly  injudicious,  if   not 
dangerous,  to  depreciate  the  importance  of   medical  science. 
The  ignorant  are  too  apt  already  to  undervalue  or  overlook  the 
advantages  derived  to  society  by  the  wide-spread  influence  of 
men,  trained  from  their  youth  to  observe  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  and  always  to  think  of  it  with  the  direct  intention 
of  bringing  all  the  knowledge  they  can  muster,  to  prevent  or 
to  remove  it.     We  cannot  but  think  that  modem  history  at 
least     afibrds    proofs    sufficiently    convincing    that    samtary 
measures  would  be  either  altogether  misunderstood,  or  quite 
neglected,  but  for  that  amount  of  scientific   intelligence    of 
which  medical  men  are  the  chief  repositories  and  promoters. 
And  we  cannot  but  fear  that  such  a  book  as  that  which  Sir 
John   Forbes  has  ventured   to    write    and  publish,   may  be 
perverted  by  weak  and  wilful  minds  to  consequences  the  very 
reverse  of  those  expected  and  intended  by  its  learned  author.  His 
words  will  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
to  vilify  the  modest  and  the  informed ;    for  while  he  has, 
perhaps,  too  strongly  and  strenuously  enforced  the  propriety 
of  guarding  against  too  meddlesome  a  mode  of  practice,  he 
has  not  been  as  careful  as  he  should  have  been,  to  show  the 
real  advantages  of  medical  assistance.    It  ia  no  new  thing  to  be 
warned  against  meddling  with  Nature;   for  this  warning  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  ever  has  been. 
Every  one  who  has  worthily  studied  the  matter,  finds  no  new 
discovery  in  what  Sir  John  Forbes  declares  so  powerfully  con- 
cerning Nature,  for  wherever  there  has  been  a  particle  of 
science,  there  has  also  been  a  conviction,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  body  must  possess  an  inherent  power  to  recover  itself, 
if  it  ever  recover,  since  it  is  clear,  and  ever  has  been,  that  the 
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physician  can  confer  nothing  but  aid.  If  he  could  do  more 
he  would  be  a  creator.  In  short,  opifer  is  a  synonym  of 
medicus,  because  the  true  physician  does  bear  help  where 
I^ature  needs  the  interference  of  his  art,  which  is  always 
availing  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
tact.  The  man  who  knows  not  Nature's  modes  of  healing, 
and  is  not  wise  enough  to  follow  out  her  indications,  cannot 
help  her ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  man  is  not  worthy  of  being 
called  her  minister.  Is  it  not,  however,  as  incorrect  to  say 
that  Art  cannot  kill  as  to  say  that  Art  cannot  cure  P  Is  it 
not  Nature  that  destroys  life  when  a  man  takes  a  poison? 
Might  we  not  as  well  attribute  the  death  that  may  follow  an 
unsuitable  dose  of  medicine  to  Nature,  as  to  deny  that  Art 
cures,  when  health  results  from  the  exhibition  of  an  appropriate 
remedy.  We  know  that  Nature  cures  hemorrhage  by  causing 
coagulation  in  the  wounded  artery,  but  not  until  so  much  blood 
is  sacrificed  that  fainting  ensues.  Is  that  a  reason  for  waiting 
till  Nature  begins  her  cure  when  an  artery  is  wounded  P  No  ; 
death  is  more  likely  to  result  than  cure.  We  learn  from 
Nature  what  is  to  be  effected,  and  we  tie  the  bleeding  vessel 
through  which  the  life  is  streaming  away,  because  we  are  aware 
that  if  the  ligature  be  properly  applied.  Nature  will  effect  the 
permanent  closure  of  the  divided  vessel  by  a  beautiful  process 
of  her  own.  Now  we  ask — Is  it  Nature  or  Art  which  cures 
imder  these  circumstances  P  This  is  but  a  visible  mechanical 
illustration  of  Nature's  capabilities  in  various  cases  of  disease. 
We  are  to  calculate  her  powers,  make  her  intentions  our 
own,  anticipate  her  efforts,  and  supply  what  we  can  towards 
fulfilling  her  endeavours.  We,  indeed,  employ  language  not 
strictly  proper,  though  sufficiently  intelligible,  when  we  speak 
of  Nature's  intentions;  there  is  a  purpose,  so  to  say,  in  the 
constitution  of  every  organ  and  every  function,  and  if  we 
neglect  to  study  and  applv  it,  as  occasion  may  demand,  we 
neglect  the  very  will  of  6od,  as  therein  expressed.  Nature 
caUs  on  us  to  act  naturally. 

We  think  that  the  substance  of  Sir  John  Forbes's  argument 
is  rather  contradictory  to  his  final  statement,  in  which  he  says : 
"  According  to  the  lowest  estimate  that  can  be  justly  formed  of 
medical  art,  it  must  still  hold  its  pre-eminence  as  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  that  himian  intellect  has  ever  elaborated  for  the 
benefit  of  man's  estate." — (Nature  and  Art,  p.  261.)  How  does 
this  conclusion  comport  with  his  assertions  (p.  256),  **  That  in  the 
vast  majority  of  diseases,  the  medical  art  can  hardly  be  said  to 
cure  diseases  at  all?" — *'  Only  in  a  minute  proportion  of  cases  can 
it  be  asserted,  with  the  certainty  of  truth,  that  the  mediation  of 
Art  has  saved  life  that  would  have  been  lost  without  its  interfer- 
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ence."     (P.  267.)    We  conceive  that  Sir  John  has  proved  too 
much  in  vindicating  the  power  of  Nature,  and  he  seems  con- 
scious of  this  by  his  endeavour  to  qualify  his  conclusions  thus : 
'^  When  the  appliances  of  medical  art  are  directed  by  true  know- 
ledge of  what  Nature  and  Art  respectively  can  and  cannot  do, 
they  can  be  made  beneficially  available  in  the  most  unpromising 
instances.     Nature  can  almost  always  be  helped,  in  some  slight 
degree  at  least,  either  negatively  or  positively,  if  not  in  both 
ways,  by  those  who  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill." 
(P.  258).    It  is  fair  then,  to  infer  '*  the  sufficiency  of  Nature  to 
cure  most  of  our  curable  diseases  without  any  assistance  from 
Art  P  "     (P.  163).     This  inference  is,  indeed,  qualified  by  the 
acknowledgment  that  ''such  cure  may  be  facilitated  and  rendered 
more  rapid,  in  many  cases,  bv  the  appliances  of  Art,  either  in 
its  regiminal  or  medicinal  form."      Notwithstanding  all  the 
evidence  supposed  or  supplied  in  Sir  John  Forbes's  pages,  we 
should  still  inquire  where  he  has  seen  a  large  proportion  of 
cures  without  any  aid  either  in  the  reeiminal  or  the  medicinal 
form  ?    Of  course,  it  must  be  granted  tnat,  **  if  Nature,  without 
any  extraneous  aid,  can  build  up  diseases,  there  would  seem  no 
substantial  reason  why  she  should  not  be  equally  able  to  effect 
their  removal."     (P.  78.)     But  it  is  to  suppose  that  Nature  in 
the  himian  body  is  independent  of  extraneous  influences,  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  them,  to  suppose  that  Nature,  in  that 
body,  can  either  build  up  or  remove  disease  therein  without 
extraneous  influence.     There  is  a  confusion  of  terms  in  calling 
that  an  aid  to  Nature  which  builds  up  disease,  for  disease  is 
an  abnormal  state.     Our  idea  of  Nature  is  not  that  which  is 
expressed  in  such  terms,  for  we  think  the  nature  of  the  substances 
in  the  human  body,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  bodies,  consists 
in  their  constituted  relation  to  other  bodies  or  substances.     The 
nature  of  the  himian  frame  is  such  that  its  well-being  depends 
altogether  upon  the  extraneous  influences  to  which  it  may  be 
subjected.     Hence,  the  reasonableness  of  studying  the  nature  of 
those  influences  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  bodv  itself,  in 
order  to  understand  how  to  facilitate  recovery  from  the  disorders 
of  that  body.     How  can  there  be  a  natural  cure  of  diseases  on 
any  other  principle?     The  cause  of  the   disturbance  must  be 
sought  and  found,  if  we  would  discover   a   direct  means   of 
removing  it ;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  found,  the  object  must  be  to 
diminish  its  influence  as  much  as  may  be,  or  to  enable  the  body 
to  bear  it,  or  by  its  inherent  powers  to  resist  it,  if  so  be  it  may  be 
overcome.  Is  not  this  precisely  what  is  done  or  aimed  at  by  every 
judicious    practitioner,   whatever   be   the   ostensible  mode  or 
system  on  which  he  may  profess  to  practise  P    Every  system  of 
cure  ever  proposed,  possesses  some  power  to  modify  the  functions 
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of  the  body ;  and  if  diseases  are  really  modified  in  their  infiu- 
ence  by  whatever  influences  those  ninetions,  it  follows  that 
every  practical  system  of  medicine  must  exercise  a  degree  of 
control  over  any  disease.  "Whatever  is  best  administered  is 
best.'*  Instead  of  taking  Sir  John  Forbes's  conclusion,  that  Art 
is  of  small  avail  in  curing  diseases,  because  cures  have  followed 
pretty  equally  upon  almost  every  variety  of  modes  of  practice,  we 
should  rather  argue  that  Nature  is  capable,  of  being  assisted  to 
efiect  cures  by  a  very  great  variety  of  modes.  In  short,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  any  one  disease  that  is  curable,  is  amenable 
to  different  plans  of  treatment,  because  Nature  is  capable  of 
being  assisted  in  even  seemingly  contradictory  ways.  Take  a 
plain  palpable  instance — a  bum.  Here  is  a  disease  evidently 
produced  by  extraneous  influence,  but  as  evidently  dependent 
on  the  resources  of  Nature  in  the  body  for  its  cure.  But  see  a 
dozen  such  cases  treated  in  a  dozen  different  helpful  ways,  with 
like  ultimate  success,  though  far  from  being  alike  easy  or 
expeditious.  Theory,  directing  practice,  says,  do  not  let  the 
reaction  be  too  sudden ;  treat  it  on  the  same  principle  as  you 
would  treat  frost-bite ;  apply  turpentine  or  some  strong  stimulant 
at  first,  and  get  the  nerves  of  the  part  gradually  restored  to  their 
equilibrium.  On  the  same  principle,  though  without  theory, 
experience  has  taught  our  cooks  and  laundresses  that  a  bum  is 
less  severe  in  its  effects  if  it  be  held  to  the  fire  for  a  time  immedi- 
ately after  its  infliction.  But  there  is  the  opposite  treatment, 
equally  or  even  more  successfully  adopted  now.  Nature  prompts 
the  application  of  cold — it  produces  ease  at  once ;  but  then,  if  the 
cold  be  discontinued  under  several  hours,  the  suffering  is 
increased,  and  the  evil  aggravated.  If,  however,  it  be  persisted 
in  imtil  the  nerve-action  recovers  its  balance,  the  pain  no  longer 
returns,  and  the  wound  heals  speedily.  There  are  very  many 
intermediate  modes  of  treatment  between  the  two  extremes,  all 
more  or  less  successful,  and  if  Nature  be  left  alone,  she  may,  and 
generally  will,  succeed  in  curing  what  is  curable  ;  but  with  what 
delay,  endurance,  and  incurable  deterioration  of  condition,  those 
alone  can  know  who  have  been  left  to  Nature  in  such  a  case. 

"We  may  also  illustrate  our  argument  by  the  different  modes 
of  treating  ague.  Almost  everything  capable  of  producing  a 
marked  change  in  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  has  cured 
this  striking  disorder.  It  clearly  depends  on  extraneous  causes, 
such  as  marsh  miasmata ;  but  now  marvellously  is  it  marked, 
and  yet  diversified  by  the  inherent  powers  of  Nature  in  the 
constitution  of  each  individual  affected  by  it !  Perhaps  the 
most  ancient  treatment  of  this  disease  is  that  employed  oy.  the 
Chinese  doctors  of  the  present  day,  and  of  which  mr.  Fortune 
gives  u«  a  good  example  in  his  own  case.     He  was  violently 
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attacked,  and  as  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw,  he  sent 
for  a  native  physician.  Having  learnt  the  symptoms,  the  man 
set  to  work  oy  dipping  his  forefingers  into  hot  tea,  and  he 
kneaded  his  patient  under  the  ribs,  round  the  back,  and  in 
various  other  places,  nipping  and  dra&'g^ng  the  skin  in  a  most 
painful  manner,  and  leaving  marks  tnat,  after  several  weeks, 
testifi^  to  the  severity  of  the  operation.  When  sufficiently 
pinched,  he  was  covered  with  blwkets  and  required  to  wsm. 
down  a  hundred  pills  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  Perspiration  was 
soon  established  with  instantaneous  relief.  On  the  third  day, 
when  the  fever  was  expected  to  return,  the  doctor  reappeared 
and  went  through  the  same  process,  anticipating  the  fever,  and 
substituting  for  it  another  action  whereby  tne  system  was 
enabled  to  cast  off  the  malady.  Now,  we  know  that  the  same 
disease  is  sometimes  cured  by  charms,  that  is,  by  the  direct 
operation  of  a  credulous  mind  alone,  which  is,  therefore,  certainly 
capable  of  producing  an  action  in  the  body  that  shall  supersedfe 
the  influence  of  the  ague-poison  on  the  nervous  system  of  the 
sufferer.  But  shall  we  recur  to  charms,  or  adopt  the  equally 
barbarous  modes  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  medicine-men  of  the 
Red  Indians,  because  Nature  can  or  may  sometimes  enable  one 
struck  by  ague  to  escape  imder  their  influence  P  By-the-bye 
we  have  not  heard  that  homoeopathic  and  hydropatliic  prac- 
titioners have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  their  practice  in 
aguish  districts,  where,  doubtless,  the  nature  of  the  prevalent 
diseases  would  afford  them  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  convincing 
the  public,  and  abolishing  the  abuse  of  quinine  and  ague-drops 
by  those  who  know  no  better  means  of  combating  the  fiend  of 
the  fens.  Those  residing  in  aguish  districts,  whose  forefathers 
have  handed  down  all  the  ignorant  specifics  of  the  past  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  generation,  now  generallv  know  better 
than  to  trust  to  specifics  at  all,  for  they  have  discovered  that 
the  modem  practitioners  of  medicine  in  their  midst,  while  not 
entirely  trusting  to  specifics  in  this  disease,  have  the  art  of  so 
availing  themselves  of  quinine,  arsenic,  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
other  active  agents,  together  with  whatever  may  aid  their 
action  in  particular  cases,  that  ague  is  no  longer  the  formidable 
disease  that  it  once  was. 

Was  aeue,  scurvy,  syphilis,  bronchocele,  and  other  diseases 
attended  by  a  bad  condition  of  blood  (anoemia),  ever  cured  by 
Natureal  one,  that  is  without  having  recourse,  either  by  accident 
or  by  design,  to  those  extraneous  agencies  which  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blood  P  When  a  gentleman  of  high  reputation 
for  medical  learning  asserts  that  medical  art,  though  highly 
valuable,  cannot  cure  disease,  but  that  Nature  does  cure  whatever 
is  curable,  will  not  the  knaves,  who  practise  on  fools  with  their 
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own  logic,  assert  that  if  Nature  fail  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
it  is  the  doctor's  fault,  and  that  the  £Eu;ultj  that  resort  to  drugs 
are  in  league  with  death  P  Of  course  they  will ;  it  has  always 
heen  the  art  of  quacks  to  seize  the  words  in  which  conscientious 
physicians  have  deplored  the  nairow  limits  of  their  power  over 
disease,  and  to  distort  them  from  their  true  meaning  to  the 
vilification  of  science,  «s  if,  thereby,  ignorance  might  rightfiilly 
magnify  its  pretensions.  We  see  this  exemplified,  in  several  of 
the  works  before  us  most  egregiously,'  and  in  a  manner  little 
less  repulsive  than  that  of  the  inramous  pill- vendor,  who  pictures 
the  regular  practitioner  as  coming  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient 
with  a  cup  of  poison  in  one  hand,  and  a  dagger  in  the  other. 

Sir  John  Forbes  takes  a  rapid  view  of  m^ical  appliances,  and 
classifies  them  thus  :  1.  Regiminal ;  2.  Physical ;  3.  Pharmaceu- 
tical. He  enlarges  on  each  of  these  classiiications  in  an  instruc- 
tive manner,  but  we  will  venture  to  condense  his  summaries- 

1.  Means  which  influence  sensation ;  means  acting  directly 
on  the  mind,  or  emotionally,  by  augmenting  hope,  promoting 
cheerfulness,  inspiring  new  motive,  relieving  anxiety,  soothing 
conscience.  Air,  temperature,  regulation  of  diet,  and  specicu 
exercises. 

2.  Bleeding,  dry  cupping,  air-bath,  hot  and  cold,  sand-bath, 
water-baths,  vapour-baths,  inhalation  of  vapours,  artificially 
cooled  drinks,  electricity,  mesmerism,  Inrdropathy,  kinesipathy. 
This  class  comprises  agencies  of  very  different  kinds,  not  coining 
conveniently  into  the  other  divisions. 

3.  The  pharmaceutical  means  are  those  of  which  the  formula 
are  published  in  the  different  pharmacopcDias,  such  as  that  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians.  As  these  are  actually  the 
remedies  most  approved  by  those  who  propound  them,  as  the 
results  of  experience  that  have  accumulated  for  three  thousand 
years,  and  to  the  preparation  of  which  the  discoveries  of  modem 
chemistry  are  now  applied,  it  must  be  presumption  in  any  man 
to  decry  them  altogether.  The  proofs  of  their  value  are  too 
numerous  to  be  ignored.  What  can  be  done  without  themP 
Are  there  not  multitudes  of  maladies,  specific,  general,  and 
local,  daily  cured  or  ameliorated  by  their  means  alone;  and 
that  in  a  direct  manner?  TSo  one  who  has  ever  seen  much, 
either  of  public  or  private  practice,  can  ever  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  pharmaceutical  means,  notwithstanding  the  outrageous  abuse 
to  which  they  are  liable  from  men  who  know  not  how  to  use 
them.  It  is,  of  course,  no  argument  against  them  to  say  that  cures 
are  efiected  without  them,  or  that  some  diseases  are  conquered 
more  promptly  or  conveniently  by  other  means.  The  hydro- 
pathic practitioner,  for  instance,  says,  I  imdertake  to  cure 
diseases  that  are  curable,  by  water  alone.     Very  weU;   you 
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have  your  baths,  douches,  packings,  rubbings,  injections,  diet- 
ings,  and  exercises,  under  orderly  superintendence,  in  beautiful 
retired,  airy,  healthy  retreats,  surrounded  with  peaceftil  shades, 
sweet  flowers,  and  singing-birds ;  where  Hope  and  Quiet  saunter 
in  the  sunshine  together,  whispering  bright  promises  to  every 
sufferer,  and  smiling  in  the  saddened  face  until  it  answers  with 
a  kindred  smile.  These  are  mighty  aids  to  the  hydropathists. 
Doubtless  they  do  cure  many  city  dyspeptics  and  nervous 
invalids,  who  tiius  escape  from  bad  nabite  and  unquiet  habitats 
during  the  genial  seasons— spring,  summer,  autumn— because 
they  can  pay  from  five  to  fifteen  guineas  a  week  for  the 
advantage.  But,  where  are  the  hydropathic  patients  during 
the  winter,  when  disease  is  most  prevalent  ?  And  how  do  they 
proceed  when  again  at  home  P  Can  you,  hydropathists,  treat 
the  poor  and  middling  orders,  crowaed  into  our  towns  and 
cities,  on  your  terms  P  You  pick  and  choose  your  cases,  and 
encourage  none  but  those  who  come  with  cash  in  their  hands ; 
and  if  they  threaten  to  die  under  your  hands,  you  hurry  them 
back  to  their  families,  lest  your  prestis^e  should  die  also ;  and 
yet  the  average  mortaUty  in  ^our  ^blSments  ie  as  large,  as 
that  of  most  country  hospitals,  where  there  can  be  no  selection 
of  coses,  and  where  the  treatment  is  just  that  which  all  may  see, 
just  such  as  our  general  practitioners  carry  out  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  in  our  crowded  streets  and  miserable 
slums,  and  where,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  drugs,  the  average 
number  of  deaths  is  not  above  3  or  4  per  cent.  The  statistics 
of  our  medical  institutions  does  not  quite  justify  Dr.  Samuel 
Dickson's  title  to  his  rhapsodical  work,  "  The  Destructive  Art 
of  Healing."  It  cannot  be  so  very  destructive  after  all.  But 
perhaps  he  judges  from  more  private  sources  than  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  and  has  his  own  reasons  for  thinking  so  unfavourably 
of  the  residts  of  medical  practice.  No  doubt  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  physician — meaning  thereby  every  real  medical  prac- 
titioner— to  learn  alike  from  friend  or  foe,  and  every  man 
of  sense  will  feel  that  Truth  is  Victory.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  every  conscientious  medicus  who  has  noua  enough  for  the 
demands  of  his  profession,  does  quicken  his  insight  by  study- 
ing influences  alike  of  regiminal,  physical,  and  pharmaceutics 
means,  and  does  his  best  to  apply  them  too,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case  imder  his  care,  for  he  must  know  that 
the  means  are  put  into  his  hands  by  God,  and  that  he  is 
answerable  for  the  use  of  them.  He  will  gather  what  he  may 
employ,  as  a  man  of  science,  sense,  and  conscience  shoulcL 
whether  from  hydropaths,  homoeopaths,  kinesipaths,  mesmerists, 
and  mechanists,  and  he  will  not  ignore  the  power  of  soul  on 
soul,  or  of  body  on  body,  but  will  endeavour  to  learn  the  secrets 
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of  health  alike  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  he  knows  that 
the  Creator  is  the  Healer,  and  that  He  hath  made  nothing  in 
vain. 

Sir  John  Forbes  has  reviewed  the  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment in  a  very  instructive  maimer.  But  we  will  not  follow  him 
too  precisely  in  considering  the  relative  values  of — 1.  The 
extinguishing  treatment.  2.  The  active  treatment.  3.  The 
auxiliary  or  mild  treatment  of  rational  expectancy ;  nor,  4.  The 
negative,  inert  treatment,  or  pure  expectancy,  of  homoeopathy. 
Sir  John  says :  ''  It  is  imnecessary  to  adduce  fresh  proofs  that 
homoeopathic  remedies,  so  called,  are  utterly  inert,  and  incapable 
of  influencing  the  body  in  any  of  its  organs  or  Amotions,  whether 
in  health  or  msease.  This  is  to  me  a  demonstrated  fact."  (P.  248.) 
This  is  said  on  the  assumption  that  Hahnemann's  doctrine 
of  infinitesimal  doses  is  still  retained  by  homoeopathists.  If 
they  retain  only  the  doctrine  of  simUia  similUma  curantuvy  then 
says  Sir  John,  ''  it  must  be  placed  under  the  head  of  empirical 
and  pseudo-specific  treatment  of  the  worst  and  lowest  kind.'* 
(Idem.)  The  fact  that  many  so-called  homoeopathic  practitioners 
have  renounced  the  infinitesimal  doses,  and  give  their  quint- 
essences in  doses  that  may  be  tested,  is  a  proof  that  the  system 
may  be  safely  left  to  its  own  professors  to  be  brought  to  an  end 
between  them.  In  short,  it  will  not  do  any  longer  to  pretend 
that  Hahnemann's  notion  of  rendering  medicines  spiritually 
potent  by  division  is  true,  since  it  contradicts  all  the  experience 
of  common  sense  and  science  to  assert  that  a  substance  becomes 
immaterial  or  spiritual,  a  thing  possessed  of  a  dynamic  virtue,  in 
consequence  of  subdivision  carried  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to 
mix  and  diffiise  matter.  No  doubt  chemical  division  is  surprising 
enough,  as  Dr.  Sharp  observes  (Essays,  p.  209) ;  for,  says  he,  after 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  "a  quantity  of  silver,  equal  to  1,000,000,000,000 
(a  billionth)  of  a  cubic  line,  can  be  detected."  Yes,  it  can ;  but 
then  it  is  detected  as  silver,  and  not  as  the  dynamic  virtue  of 
silver.  Its  propHerties  and  powers  are  proportioned  to  its  quantity, 
and  so  is  it  with  all  the  poisons.  Strychnine,  for  instance,  of 
which  Herapath  says  he  can  detect  the  50,000th  part  of  a 
grain  by  chemical  tests,  is  the  material  strychnine  still,  and 
operates  as  poison  only  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  HomoBO- 
pathic  dilution  is  a  very  different  thing,  for,  "  at  the  thirtieth 
dilution  (the  ordinary  one  employed  by  Hahnemann,  but  very 
much  below  the  dilutions  recommended  by  some  of  his  followers), 
supposing  the  original  grain  of  medicine  to  be  furnished  wiUi 
its  proper  amount  of  alcohol,  that  quantity  would  be  sofBcient 
to  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  billion  spherical  masses,  extending 
from  limit  to  limit  of  Neptune's  orbit,  or  a  quantity  equal  to 
many  hundred  spheres,  eacn  with  a  radios  extending  from  the 
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earth  to  the  nearest  fixed  star !  (See  Homoeopathy,  its  Tenets 
and  Tendencies,  by  Professor  Simpson,  p.  286.)  Now  state 
what  woiild  be  the  dynamic  value  of  a  drop  of  aconite  juice  at 
that  small  rate  of  dilution ! 

We  think  that  Dr.  Gairdner's  "  Few  "Words  on  Homoeopathy 
and  Homooopathic  Hospitals,"  together  with  his  logical  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  have  demolished  the 
whole  fabric  of  homoeopathy,  by  showing  that,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  it  is  nothing  but  a  delusion. 

The  key-note  of  the  system  is  its  xmiversality  and  exclusiveness. 
Before  it,  there  were  no  medical  truths.  Hahnemann,  writing  to 
Hufeland,  simis  up  his  reasoning  by  first  assuming  the  entire 
failure  of  all  medical  practice  before  nis  time,  and  then  by  assert* 
ing  that  since  **  God,  the  wisest  and  best  of  beings,"  could  not  be 
indifierent  to  the  tortures  of  His  best-beloTed  creatures.  He  has 
not  denied  to  the  genius  of  man  the  discoTery  of  positiye  and 
certain  remedies,  with  their  "easy*  8af<B>  and  trustworthy" 
application  to  the  cure  of  disease.  The  arcanum  thus  yielded 
after  centuries  of  darkness  by  the  Divine  beneficence,  is,  of 
course,  homoeopathy.  Is  there  not  something  verging  on  the 
impious  in  such  a  view  of  tho  Divine  government  as  that  which 
charges  the  Deity  with  "  tyranny  "  and  "  indifference  "  until 
Hahnemann  was  called  into  existence  P  We  recommend  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  to  study  well  the  weight  of  evidence 
with  which  it  is  demonstrated  in  the  Edinburgh  Essays  (p. 
95),  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  Hahnemann's 
logic  except  his  facts ;  but  we  have  not  space  for  more  than  a 
few  words  from  Dr.  Gairdner's  "  Few  Words "  concerning 
the  IIomoDopathic  Hospital  of  Vienna,  the  boast  of  homoeo- 
paths : — 

"  Now,  I  certainly  believe,  because  I  hare  proved  to  a  demonstra* 
tion,  that  a  perversion  of  the  truth  did  take  place  in  the  case  of  the 
Vienna  Homceopathie  Hospital,  viz.,  that  that  hospital  was  made  to 
appear  to  contain  an  enormous  excess  of  severe  acute  diseases  above 
the  possible  proportion  of  such  diseases  in  such  a  hospital  population. 
I  have  also  proved,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  gainsayed,  tnat  even  accord- 
ing to  the  published  returns  of  that  hospital,  curable  aod  trivial  dis- 
eases singularly  abound  in  it,  while  incurable  and  organic  diseases  are 
curiously  and  suspiciously  deficient.  I  also  came  to  the  conelusiou, 
that  this  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  of  a  plan  by  whidi 
curable  eases  were  chosen  and  incurable  ones  excludea/' 

He  proceeds  to  exhibit  his  proofs  in  a  manner,  to  our  mind, 
perfectly  convincing,  and  shows  that  instead  of  the  mortality  of 
6^  per  cent,  being  very  small,  it  is,  under  the  circimistance», 
enormously  large,  "  considering  that  in  Canterbury,  the  hospital 
mortality  is  2  per  cent. ;  in  Cambridge,  2*4  per  cent. ;  and  in 
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Exeter,  3'2  per  cent.,  under  the  ordinary  methods,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  without  any  selection  of  cases."     Dr.  Balfour 
states  from  personal  observation  at  the  Vienna  HomoDopathic 
Hospital,  that  "the  whole  process  of  the  admission  and  dis- 
charge of  patients  is  mysterious.    Still,  so  much  is  certain,  that 
most  of  those  admitted  have  previously  been  visited  at  their 
own  houses  by  the  assistant.     Many  cases  not  improving,  or 
apparently  not  likely  to  improve,  are  got  rid  of  very  summa- 
rily."     As  Dr.   Gairdner  says,    "this  is  the  whole  Iliad  of 
homoeopathic  statistics  in  a  nutshell."    We  will  only  add,  that 
our  inference  from  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  from 
all  we  have  ever  read  of  the  history  of  medicine,  is  this, — ^the 
scientific  physician  recoils,  and   always   did   recoil,   from   all 
universal  systems,  as  crude  in  theory  and  injurious  in  prac- 
tice.    He  aims  at  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.     He  repudi- 
ates no  particular  remedies,  but  calculates  the  data  of  each 
disease  and  each  case.     As  Dr.  Grairdner  observes,  "he  will 
admit  as  a  fact,  that  some  of  his  remedies  produce  physiolo- 
gical effects  similar,  and  many  other  dissimilar  or  opposite,  to 
those  of  the  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  they  are  found  to 
be  adapted;  but  he  denies  that  these   circumstances  form  a 
legitimate  ground  for  the  adoption  of  homoeopathy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  allopathy  or  antipathy  on  the  other."      "  If  the 
use  of  remedies  be  justified  by  a  satisfactory  theory  of  their 
action,  it  is  well ;  but  if  not,  ne  is  content  to  wait  lor  further 
]ight^'—( JEdinburgh  Essays,  p.  130.) 

Sir  John  Forbes  advocates  the  auxiliary  or  mild  treatment, 
which  he  names  as  that  of  rational  expectancy. 

'^  The  indications  which  this  mode  of  treatment  seeks  to  fulfil  are 
chiefly  the  followiDg :  Ist.  To  place  the  diseased  body  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  the  development  and  the  exercise  of  its 
own  conservative  powers,  by  the  institution  of  proper  regimen,  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term.  2nd.  To  endeavour 
thereby,  or  through  the  use  of  medicaments,  to  remove  such 
obstacles  to  the  favourable  action  of  the  conservative  and  restorative 
powers  as  may  be  removeable  without  risk  of  checking  or  injuriously 
perverting  them.  8rd.  Applving  these  measures  under  a  watchful 
supervision  ;  not  to  attempt  by  any  vigorous  measures  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  morbid  processes,  so  long  as  they  seem  to  keep  within 
the  limit  of  safety ;  and  when  they  transgress,  or  threaten  to  trans- 
gress, this  limit,  only  then  to  endeavour  to  modify  them  by  such 
measures  as  if  they  fail  in  doing  ^ood,  cannot  do  much  harm. 
4th.  To  be  on  the  watch  against  possible  contingencies  which  may 
demand  the  employment  of  measures  of  exceptional  activity,  whether 
in  the  form  of  regimen  or  medicine ;  and  when  required,  to  apply 
such  measure  with  the  necessary  vigour." — Nature  and  Art^  ofc, 
p.  240. 
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This  system  is  exactly  that  followed  by  the  celebrated  Stahl 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  recommended  in  his  work 
entitled,  **  Ars  Sanandi  cum  Expectatione  opposita  Arti  Curandi 
unda  Expectatione."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  physiological  mode  of 
treating  diseases  more  or  less  distinctly  taught  by  the  leading 
minds  in  our  medical  schools.  It  commenouB  itself  to  common 
sense,  and  being  followed  out  by  our  practitioners  in  general, 
it  enables  them  to  make  a  stand  agamst  all  quackeries,  by 
proo&  alike  of  their  skill  and  their  kindliness  in  almost  every 
home  in  our  land. 


Art.  n.— SAINT-SIMON'S  MEMOIRS. 

Memaires  compleU  et  authentiques  du  Due  de  Saini-Sitnon,  9ur  le  Steele 
de  Louis  XTF,,  et  la  Begence,  Collationnes  sur  le  manuscrit 
original,  par  M.  Cheruel ;  et  pr^ced^s  d'une  notice  par  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  de  TAcad^ie  Eiun^aise.  20  vols.,^ 8vo.  Paris: 
L.  Hachette  et  Cie. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  taste  for  historical  studies  is  still  on 
the  increase  in  France.  Whatever  may  be  said,  and  truly  said, 
with  respect  to  the  decay  of  imaginative  literature,  and  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  drama,  this  famng  off  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  real  worth  of  recent  productions  of  a  permanently 
useful  character ;  and  whether  we  direct  our  attention  to  original 
works  on  history,  or  merely  to  reprints  of  chroniclers,  annalists, 
and  memoir- writers,  we  are  equaUy  delighted  with  the  results. 

Our  Gallican  neighbours,  it  is  well  known,  are  particularly 
rich  in  memoirs  on  the  different  periods  of  their  political  and 
literary  history.  Besides  the  great  collections  published  by 
MM.  Guizot,  Fetitot,  Michaud,  and  Buchon,  they  can  exhibit 
a  host  of  separate  autobiographies,  all  highly  valuable ;  and  every 
day  we  hear  of  spirited  antiquarians  and  erudite  pupils  of  the 
Ecole  dea  Chartes  discovering  fresK  sources  of  information  and 
unsuspected  anakcta  of  piquant  gossip.  Alas !  for  the  morality 
of  funeral  orations !  If  we  had  time  and  space,  what  amusing 
revelations  we  could  make,  for  instance,  from  the  newly  edited 
Memoirs  of  D'Argenson  and  Bussy-Babutin;*  and  what  queer 
things  we  might  adduce  respecting  those  worthies  whom  Bossuet, 
Fl^cnier,  and  Massillon  panegyrized  as  the  very  salt  of  the 

*  M^moires  et  Journal  du  Marquis  d'Argenson  (in  M.  Jannet*8  excellent 
Biblioth^ue  Elzevirienne);  Memoires  de  Roger  de  Rabutin,  Oomte  de 
Bu88j  (published  for  C&arpentier*8  Collection),  bj-M.  Ludovio  lAlanne^. 
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earth,  the  patterns  of  virtue  and  propriety  !  But  we  must 
forbear;  and  whilst  confining  to  Saint-Simon  the  few  remarks 
we  purpose  ofiering  on  the  present  occasion,  we  shall  still  find 
ourselves  naturally  bringing  into  light  many  a  curious  episode 
in  the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Those  amongst  our  readers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
walking  through  the  valuable  portrait-galleiy  of  Versailles,  and 
of  musing  beiore  the  master-pieces  of  Mignard,  Rigaud,  or 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  what  they 
may  expect  in  opening  Saint-Simon's  Memoirs.  No  dry,  heavy 
disquisitions ;  no  tedious  commentaries ;  everything  is  Ufe-like ; 
the  figures  seem  to  stand  firom  the  canvas,  and  we  can  almost 
fancy  we  are  verily  spectators  of  the  scenes  which  the  historian 
imfolds  before  our  eyes. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon  in  their  integrity 
and  their  genuineness,  are  comparatively  a  recent  addition 
to  the  stock  of  historical  literature.  Soon  after  they  were 
finished,  and  when  the  noble  author  had  taken  leave  of  this 
world,  the  French  government^  fearing  lest  any  awkward  dis- 
closure should  compromise  either  the  character  of  some  public 
individual,  or  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  seized  upon 
the  original  MS.,  and  kept  it  securely  away  from  the  contact  of 
the  profanum  vulgus.  At  a  time  when  leiireB  de  cachet  were  so 
convenient  a  weapon  for  the  minions  of  absolutism,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  an  embargo  should  also  be  put  occasionally  on 
the  free  expressions  of  human  thought,  and  that  precautions 
should  bo  taken  against  the  difiPusion  of  scandal.  Fortunatelyt 
however,  the  spirit  of  liberalism  had  begim  to  gain  groimd 
during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  A V.  By  referring  to 
the  works  of  Duclos  and  Marmontel^  we  can  easily  discover  that 
these  two  historians  had  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Saint- 
Simon,  and  they  made  good  use  of  the  permissions  granted  to 
them.  M.  do  Ohoiseuly  when  minister,  even  allowed  Madame 
du  Deffand  to  peruse  at  leisure  several  portions  of  the  formidable 
Memoirs ;  and  the  following  passages  from  that  lady's  cor- 
respondence with  Horace  Walpole  give  the  impressions  which 
this  intellectual  treat  produced  upon  her  mind :  ''  We  ^lend 
our  afternoons  in  reading  the  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  not  to  regret  that  you  are  away  from  us. 
You  would  enjoy  unutterable  pleasure  {oous  aurien  des  plamrt 
ifidicibles.—lfoy,  21,  1770).''  And.  in  another  letter:  ''Saint- 
Simon's  Memoirs  still  amuse  me,  and  as  I  like  to  read  them  in 
company,  the  perusal  will  take  me  some  considerable  time ;  they 
would  amuse  you  too,  although  the  stylo  is  abominable,  and  the 
portraits  badly  drawn.  The  author  was  not  a  man  of  wit ;  but 
as  he  knew  over}i;hiug  {comme  il  (tait  au  fait  de  taut),  the  cir- 
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cumstances  whicli  he  relates  are  curious  and  interesting.  I  wish 
I  could  give  you  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  work."  (Dec. 
2,  1770.)  One  more  quotation:  "I  am  in  despair  hecause  I 
cannot  make  you  read  Saint-Simon's  Memoirs.  The  last  volume 
which  I  have  onlv  just  finished,  has  given  me  infinite  pleasure ; 
it  would  put  you  b€»ide  yourself  (il  vous  n^ettrait  hors  de  vam, — 
Jan.  9,  1771)." 

We  must  notice  here  what  Madame  du  DefiBsmd  says  about 
Saint-Simon's  abominable  style;  she  was  not  the  only  one  who 
expressed  that  opinion,  and  another  literary  lady  of  the  same 
epoch,  Madame  de  Cr^qui,  flatly  denounced  the  Memoirs  as 
mal  icrita.  Yes,  badly  written,  if  you  please ;  but  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  qualification 
of  fine  writing  was  applied  to  an  empty  array  of  flond  nonsense, 
and  when  the  turgidity  of  Marmontel,  or  the  affectation  of 
Marivaux,  was  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  of  literary  com- 
position. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  several  volumes  of 
extracts  from  Saint-Simon's  Memoirs  were  published,  longo 
intervailo;  at  last,  in  1829,  an  edition  of  the  whole  work, 
issued  for  the  first  time,  took  the  reading  community  quite  by 
surprise ;  and  to  quote  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  expression,  drew 
aside  the  curtain  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the  most  brilliant 
epoch  of  the  French  monarchy.*  The  noble  annalist  divided 
with  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  &3ott  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  his  uncompromising  appreciation  of  men  and  things  afforded 
a  suitable  text  for  the  political  writers  who  aimed  at  exhibiting 
the  dark  side  of  Bourbon  government.  We  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  the  edition  of  1829,  and  all  subsequent  ones  down 
to  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  are  dis- 
figured by  blunders,  omissions,  transpositions,  and  modifications  of 
ever>'  kind.  We  can  understand  to  a  certain  extent  that  editors 
should  not  always  be  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of  a  passage 
or  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  and  author ;  but  when  we  find 
literary  tyros  fancying  themselves  called  upon  to  corrett  the  style 
of  the  work,  and  to  substitute  their  own  slovenly  expressions  for 
the  picturesque  eloquence  which  they  are  incapable  of  enjoying, 
then  we  feel  bound  to  protest,  and  to  protest  most  emphatically. 
The  liberties  taken  witn  Pascal  t  and  Bossuetif  ^7  expurgators, 
are  now  well  known  to  the  reader,  and  an  example  or  two  will 
aufiice  to  show  that  it  was  high  time  a  new  edition  of  Saint- 


*  Introduction  to  the  pveeeat  edition. 
t  See  M.  €ou8in*8  Rapport  sur  les  Penates  de  Pascal. 
X  See  M.  VaiUant's  interesting  Etudes  but  les  Sermons  de  Boasuet 
d*apre8  les  ManoscritB. 
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Simo&'$  MenMoirs  shoidd  gire  as  the  mxstboi^s  onginal  text  soxh. 
hh  he  reallv  thought  fit  to  kare  it. 

In  the  Tery  first  Tidame  (page  2,  Hacfaette's  edit,  i,  the  fol- 
lowing  pa«age  ogcdjs  : — 

^£Ile  (Kf  wusffi^)  ijontcRt  le  d^Smt  de  tons  proches,  oodeB, 
Xante*,  coanns-gemudns,  qui  me  hiamit  eonune  dans  rabaodoii  m 
moi-meme,  et  angmentoh  le  besoin  de  sxroir  en  fiure  on  boa  n*ige 
tt  saos  seoonn  ec  sans  app« ;  aes  deux  freres  obacnra,  et  Tame  min^ 
et  plaidenr  de  sa  fiunille,  et  le  aenl  frae  de  men  pere  sans  enfanta 
et  son  aine  de  hoit  ans." 


This  sentence  was  too  condae,  too  simj^  far  the  wordiy 
editors  of  1829 ;  so  thej  most  needs  alter  it  a  Htde,  and,  as 
M.  Sainte-Beure  trolT  saTS,  make  the  hisUvian  walk  with 
crutches: — 

^  Eile  ajontoit  le  defaat  de  tons  proches,  ondes,  tantes,  ooosins- 
germains,  qui  me  laissoit  comme  dans  rabandon  i  moi-meme,  et 
augmentoit  le  besoin  de  aavoir  en  faiie  nn  bon  usage,  wie  trouramt 
sans  secours  et  sans  appui ;  sea  deux  fireres  et4tmt  obscurs,  et  I'jun^ 
mine  et  plaidenr  de  sa  &mille,*et  le  seul  frere  de  mon  pere  etami  sans 
enfaots  et  son  lune  de  huit  ans." 

The  next  quotation  is  still  more  curious,  for  it  proTes  that  the 
early  annotators  of  Saint-Simon  did  not  care  much  whether 
sense  was  adhered  to  or  not  in  the  text  they  undertook  to 
pablLsh.  Speaking  of  the  Princesse  de  Soubise  and  of  her 
intrigues,  the  writer  says :  "  Les  memes  Camilly  et  Labatie,  qui 
Tavoient  si  lestement  servis  pour  £ure  pass^  son  fils  chanoine 
avec  cet  orde  quartier  de  la  Var^ney  furent  encore  ceux  qu'elle 
cmploya  pour  emporter  la  coadjutorerie."  The  expression 
orde  is  an  old  French  word  meaning  dirty,  disffuUiv.g^  and 
which  had  already  become  obsolete  at  the  time  when  Saint- 
Simon  wrote.  But  Saint-Simon  was  fond  of  using  obsolete 
words,  and  for  want  of  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  unfortunate 
editors  introduced  a  correction  which  rendered  the  above 
sentence  perfectly  imintelligible :  ^*  Les  mSmea  Camilly  et 
Labatie,  que  Tavoient  si  lestement  servis  pour  faire  passer  son 
fils  chanoine  avec  cet  or  de  quartier  de  la  Varenm,  furent, 
&c.  (Cf.  Hachette's  edit.  voL  ii.  p.  397 ;  and  Barba's  edit, 
vol.  iL  p.  421.)  Saint-Simon's  passage,  in  Hachette's  edition, 
may  be  thus  translated  l  ''  The  same  men,  Camilly  and  La- 
batie, who  had  helped  her  so  readily  to  obtain  a  canonry 
for  her  son,  together  with  that  disgusting  quarter  (viz.,  of 
heraldry,  part  of  the  shield)  la  Yarenne,  were  also  those 
whom  she  employed  to  carry  the  coadjutorship."  We  defy 
anv  translator  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  same  phrase  in  the 
old  text. 
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After  such  examples  of  downright  stupidiiy,  and  we  might 
multiply  them  a  hundred-fold,  omissions,  abridgments,  and 
other  shortcomings  are  only  venial  offences.  Finally,  we  think 
we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  volumes  now  under  notice 
compose  the  reallv  editio  princeps  of  Saint-Simon's  Memoirs. 
They  are  beautifully  printed ;  the  text  has  been  careftdly  col- 
lated with  the  original  MS.  by  a  distinguished  professor  of  the 
French  University,  M.  Cberuel ;  copious  notes  and  appendices 
have  been  subjoined,  together  with  a  portrait  and  a  facsimile  of 
the  author's  handwriting ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  one  of  the  most  justly  celebrated  of  modem  critics,  has 
supplied  a  beautiful  introductory  prefece.*  We,  therefore,  beg 
to  thank  the  spirited  publisher,  M.  Hachette,  for  enriching  our 
libraries  with  so  valuable  a  treasure ;  and  after  havins"  thus 
discharged  the  bibliographical  part  of  our  duty,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  Memoirs  themselves.f 

A  great  many  persons  connected  with  the  court  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  have  left  autobiographies  and 
reminiscences  of  very  great  value;  but  compare  Madame  de 
Motteville,  Dangeau,  or  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  with 
Saint-Simon,  and  the  difference  will  be  evident  at  once.  Saint- 
Simon,  though  a  Christian  and  a  Jansenist,  was  a  man  of  strong 
prejudices;  we  might  even  sav  that  he  was  a  good  hater;  ana 
the  spirit  with  which  he  describes  the  incidents  he  was  called 
upon  to  witness,  makes  us  read  with  greater  pleasure  a  narrative 
evidently  written  under  the  impression  of  deep  feeling.  When 
a  scene  or  a  character  interests  him  particularly,  it  seems  as  if 
the  vocabulary  at  his  command  were  not  rich  enough  to  express 
his  ideas ;  he  combines  new  associations  of  words ;  he  startles 
the  reader  with  the  strangest  metaphors ;  he  dips  his  brush  in 
colours  which  produce  a  singxilar  but  alwavs  a  satisfactory 
effect.  Voltaire  had  no  great  opinion  of  Saint-Simon — no 
wonder.  For  Voltaire,  the  si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  French  nation.  With  the  memoir- writer  it  is  quite 
the  reverse ;  most  of  the  anecdotes  which  he  brings  out  illus- 
trate the  tyranny,  oppression,  dishonesty,  and  petty  revenge  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  "  till  the  reader  begins  to  wonder  whether 
the  opposite  epithet  might  not  have  been,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  more  appropriate.  He  strips  him  of  all 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  and  convinces  us  that  his  character 
would  nardly  have  been  respectable  in  the  middle  classes  of 

*  Besides  that  preface,  the  reader  is  r^erred  to  another  essay  on 
Saint-SimoQ,  published  by  M.  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Causeries  du  Lundi, 
Vol.  III. 

t  M.  Haohette  has  ffiven  two  editions  of  Saint-Simon ;  one  in  octavo,  the 
other  in  duodecimo  volumes. 
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society.  If  any  one  be  charmed  with  the  stately  elegance  of 
the  French  court  at  that  time,  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon  will 
show  what  it  is  really  worth."  * 

"  Twenty  octavo  volumes  of  memoirs ! "  we  fancy  we  hear  the 
reader  exclaiming, — ^how  can  anybody  be  found  wminff  to  wade 
through  such  a  mass  of  gossip  !  We  can  only  say  that,  firom 
the  days  of  Madame  du  Deffand  downwards,  no  person  who  ever 
took  up  the  work  at  the  first  page  ever  parted  with  it  imtil  he 
had  arrived  safely  at  the  last  paragraph  of  tome  the  twentieth. 
Saint-Simon  rivets  our  attention  &om  the  fact  that  he  throws 
his  soul  into  the  narrative  ;  the  prosy  formalism  of  Dangean  is 
insufferably  dull ;  the  clear,  honest  pages  of  Madame  de  Mot- 
teville  are  often  tame  ;  but  with  Samt-Simon  there  is  variety, 
power,  and  the  highest  realization  of  that  peculiar  quality 
which  our  neighbours  call  verve,  and  which  must  be  spontaneous 
if  it  exists  at  all.  When  critics  talk  of  quoting  fipom  the 
memoirs  of  our  author,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  selection 
immediately  occurs.  Will  you  have  a  morceau  as  gracefnl  as  a 
page  from  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  correspondence?  or  a  para- 
graph engraved  with  the  avenging  pen  of  a  Tacitus  P  or  a  piece 
of  quiet  satire  ?  or  an  amusing  and  picturesque  description  of 
the  gakrie  d'Apollon  at  Versailles  on  a  gala  day  ?  Still  there 
are  three  or  four  chapters  which  are  usually  considered  as  the 
best  specimens  of  Saint-Simon's  style,  and  the  one  we  are  about 
to  transcribe  may  be  perhaps  most  fitly  culled,  because  it  shows 
what  royalty  really  was  under  the  fine  trappings  which  Voltaire 
has  thrown  around  it. 

^*  There  was  a  great  hunting  match  at  Saint  Germiun.  At  that 
time  dogs,  not  men,  caught  the  deer,  and  they  had  not  yet  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  having  an  immense  number  of  hounds,  horses, 
mounted  huntsmen,  relays,  and  routes  across  the  country.  The 
chase  took  the  direction  of  Dourdan,  and  continued  so  long  that 
the  king  returned  at  a  very  late  hour  and  left  the  field.  The  Count  de 
Guiche,  the  Count,  afterwards  Duke  du  Lude,  Vardes,  M.  de  Lauzun, 
who  told  me  the  story,  and  I  know  not  who  more,  lost  their  way, 
and  when  it  grew  dark,  knew  not  where  they  were.  By  dint  of 
urging  on  their  weary  horses,  they  at  length  saw  a  light ;  they  went 
towards  it,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  kind  of  castle.  They 
knocked,  cried,  told  their  names,  and  requested  hospitality.  It  was 
about  the  end  of  autumn,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  gate  was  opened;  the  master  came,  made  them  take 
off  their  boots  and  warm  themselves ;  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
led  to  the  stables,  and  supper  to  be  prepared,  of  which  they  had 
great  need ;  the  repast  was  speedily  placed  on  the  table ;  it 


*  Preface  to  the  English  translation  of  Vinet's  French  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Genturj. 
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excellent,  and  they  bad  yarious  kinds  of  wine.  The  host  was 
attentive,  respectful,  neither  ceremonious  nor  forward,  with  all  the 
air  and  manners  of  the  best  society ;  his  name,  they  learned,  was 
Pargues,  and  the  house  was  called  Courson;  be  liyed  there  in 
retirement ;  he  bad  not  left  it  for  several  years ;  be  sometimes  enter- 
tained bis  friends,  and  bad  neither  wife  nor  children.  The  household 
seemed  to  be  well  regulated,  and  the  mansion  bad  an  air  of  comfort. 
After  tbey  bad  made  a  good  supper,  Fargues  did  not  detain  them 
from  their  beds ;  each  of  them  found  one,  perfectly  good ;  each 
had  bis  chamber,  and  the  men-servants  of  Fargues  waited  upon 
them  in  the  most  approved  manner.  They  were  very  weary  and 
slept  long.  So  soon  as  tbey  were  dressed  an  excellent  breakfast  was 
served  up,  and  when  they  rose  from  the  table  they  found  their  horses 
ready,  as  much  refreshed  as  they  were  themselves.  Charmed  with 
the  manners  and  politeness  of  Fargues,  and  grateful  for  bis  kind 
entertainment,  they  made  him  many  offers  of  service,  and  set  out 
for  Saint  Germain.  Their  losing  their  way  had  been  one  piece  of 
news  ;  their  return,  and  what  had  become  of  them  during  the  night, 
was  another. 

''  These  gentlemen  were  the  flower  of  the  court  and  the  pink  of 
gallantry,  and  tbey  were  at  that  time  in  close  intimacy  with  the  king. 
They  related  to  him  their  adventure,  the  extraordinary  reception 
they  bad  met  with,  and  praised  in  a  very  high  degree  tne  bost,  his 
cheer,  and  his  bouse.  The  king  asked  his  name,  and  as  soon  as  be 
heard  it,  said,  '  How  ?  is  J^ryuea  so  near  Saint  Germain  ?  *  The 
gentlemen  redoubled  their  praises,  and  the  monarch  made  no  further 
remark.  He  went  directly  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen-mother, 
and  told  what  bad  occurred ;  both  felt  that  Fargues  was  very  bold 
to  dwell  so  near  the  court,  and  ^thought  it  very  extraordinary  that 
they  bad  only  learned  by  this  hunting  adventure  of  his  having  lived 
there  so  long. 

''  Fargues  had  made  himself  notorious  in  all  the  commotions  of 
Paris  against  the  court  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  If  he  had  not  been 
beheaded,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  inclination  to  take  special 
vengeance  upon  him,  but  he  bad  been  protected  by  his  party,  and 
was  formally  included  in  the  amnesty.  The  hatred  which  he  had 
incurred,  and  to  which  he  thought  he  must  have  fallen  a  victim, 
made  him  resolve  to  quit  Paris  for  ever,  in  order  that  be  might  avoid 
all  strife,  and  so  witndraw  to  his  own  bouse  without  observation ; 
till  that  time  he  had  remained  quite  unknown.  Cardinal  Mazarin 
was  dead,  and  no  one  was  questioned  about  past  events,  but  as  he 
had  attracted  much  attention,  he  was  afraid  lest  some  new  action 
should  be  raised  against  him,  and  on  that  account  be  lived  very 
retired,  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  quite  at  ease  about 
former  troubles,  trusting  to  the  amnesty  and  to  the  length  of  time 
that  had  elapsed.  The  king  and  the  queen-mother,  who  had  only 
pardoned  him  from  necessity,  sent  for  the  first  president,  Lamoignon, 
and  commissioned  him  secretly  to  sifb  the  life  and  conduct  of  Fargues, 
to  examine  carefully  whether  or  not  means  might  be  found  to  punish 
his  former  insolence,  and  to  make  him  repent  of  bearding  the  court 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  tranquillity.  They  told  him  of  the 
hunting  adventure,  which  had  made  them  acquainted  with  his  place 
of  abode,  and  showed  to  Lamoignon  extreme  anxiety  that  he  might 
find  legal  means  of  ruining  him. 

"  Lamoignon,  avaricious  and  a  good  courtier,  resolved  to  gratify 
his  employers,  and  turn  the  transaction  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
made  his  inquiries,  gave  an  account  of  them,  and  was  so  successful 
as  to  discover  a  way  of  implicating  Fargues  in  a  murder  committed  at 
Paris  when  the  disturbances  were  at  their  height.  Upon  which,  he 
issued  privately  a  summons  against  him;  and  one  morning  sent 
constables  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  into  the  prison  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  Fargues,  who  from  the  time  that  the  amnesty  was 
passed,  felt  sure  of  having  done  nothing  blameworthy,  was  quite 
astonished ;  but  he  was  much  more  so,  when  he  learned  from  the 
examination  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  He 
met  his  accusation  with  a  very  powerful  defence,  and  further  alleged 
that  tlie  murder  in  question,  havin?  been  committed  in  the  heat  of 
the  disturbances,  and  of  the  revdLt  of  Paris,  in  Paris  itself,  the 
amnesty,  which  had  followed  these  disturbances,  blotted  out  the 
remembrance  of  everything  that  had  passed  in  such  times  of  con- 
fusion, and  covered  each  circumstance,  which  could  not  have  been 
expressed  in  detail  regarding  each  individual,  according  to  the 
spirit,  privilege,  custom,  and  effect  of  amnesties,  not  called  in 
question  till  the  present  moment.  The  distinguished  courtiers,  who 
had  been  so  well  entertained  at  the  unhappy  man's  house,  made 
every  effort  in  his  favour  with  the  judges  and  the  king,  but  all  in 
vain.  Fargues  was  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  confiscated 
estate  given  as  a  reward  to  the  first  president.  It  was  very  much  to 
his  taste;  and  became  the  portion  of  his  second  son.  There  is 
scarcely  a  lea&aie  between  Basville  and  Courson.  Thus  the  father- 
in-law  U  thf  son-in-law  were  successively  enriched  in  the  same 
pffice — the  one  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  the  other  with  the 
deposit  which  his  friend  had  intrusted  him  to  keep."* 

We  have  quoted  one  of  the  most  suggestive  morceaux  in 
Saint-Simon's  Memoirs ;  a  thousand  others  occur  to  us,  which 
might  equally  be  introduced  did  space  allow  us  to  do  so.  The 
celebrated  scene,  in  which  the  author  describes  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin,  is  extremely  curious,  on  account  of  the  in8ifi;ht  it 
gives  us  into  the  feelings  of  the  court,  and  the  true,  though 
melancholy,  illustration  it  supplies  of  selfishness,  duplicitVy  and 
ingratitude.  And  here  we  would  notice  the  difficulty  which  a 
translator  must  necessarily  have  to  overcome,  in  endeavouring 
to  give  a  correct  version  of  the  Memoirs  we  are  now  reviewing. 
Fancy  a  French  rendering  of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  or  of 
"Hudibras," — the  task  is  not  a  whit  more  arduous.  Saint- 
Simon's  style  is  so  extraordinary,  the  liberty  which  he  takes 
with  the  grammar  so  unprecedented,  his  combinations  of  words, 
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his  metaphors,  his  similes  so  unusual,  that  no  translation  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  effects  they  produce.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  name  a  writer,  who  has  enjoyed  so  great  a  command 
over  the  language,  or  as  M.  Yinet  picturesquely  says,  subjected 
more  entirely  to  the  bit  and  spur  the  restive  courser  which  so 
many  have  in  vain  attempted  to  master.  If  you  would  find 
out  the  whole  resources  of  the  French  syntax^  its  richness  and 
its  power,  read  Saint-Simon.  In  his  singular  dialect,  the  pro- 
portion of  what  is  conventional,  acknowledged,  and  strictly 
regular,  appears  as  nothing  when  compared  to  that  which  is 
free  and  original.  We  open  at  random  a  volume  or  two  of  the 
Memoirs,  and  the  following  unaccountable  sentences  force  them- 
selves upon  our  notice  :  '' Monseigneur,  tout  livr^  &  la  mati^re 
et  a  autrui  .  .  .  On  a  tu  Tincroyable  succds,  et  par  quels  degr^s 
rapides  une  infemale  cabale  effa9a  ce  prince  .  .  .  Le  plus  grand 
nombre,  c'est  el  dire  les  sots,  tiraient  des  soupirs  de  leurs  talons 
.  .  .  Et  qui  montraient  bien  k  leur  air  de  quelle  boutique  ils 
^taient  balayeurs,'*  &c.,  &c.  There  is  not  a  page  which 
i3  not  thickly  studded  with  expressions  of  the  like  nature — 
expressions  which  must  be  the  plague  of  translators,  and  almost 
drive  them  to  throw  into  the  fire,  out  of  sheer  desperation, 
dictionaries,  vocabularies,  and  grammars.  Of  course,  in  such 
a  language,  obscurity  and  incorrectness  cannot  but  be  frequent ; 
nay,  without  going  any  further,  the  sentences  we  have  just  now 
quoted,  are  striking  instances  to  that  effect.  Yet,  for  being 
anything  but  a  chaste  and  classical  style,  it  is  not  the  less  the 
style  of  a  man  of  genius. 

'The  seventeenth  century  wm  fond  of  portrait-writing.  At  a 
certain  epoch,  there  was  a  positive  mania  for  portraits  ;  and  the 
fashionable  authors  of  the  day  spent  their  time  in  describing, 
generally  under  fictitious  names,  occasionally  imder  their  own 
cognomina,  the  beauties  and  heroes  who  assembled  in  the  salons 
of  Madame  de  Kambouillet,  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  or 
Madame  de  S^vign^.  All  that  was  very  well  as  a  matter  of 
amusement,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  fair  ladies  loved  to 
be  reminded  that  their  eyes  were  sparkling,  their  hands  well- 
proportioned,  and  their  profile  of  a  classical  cast ;  but  pray,  let  us 
never  mention  the  portraits  contained  in  the  Ghrand  Cyrus,  or 
in  the  Cl^lie,  with  Saint-Simon's  inimitable  fidl-lengths. 
There  is  the  character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  for  in- 
stance. "  No  one,"  says  M.  Yinet,  "  has  judged  F^n^lon  with 
so  much  severity,  nor  praised  him  with  sucn  evident  pleasure." 

We  find  some  slight  degree  of  unfairness  in  the  following : — 

"  Such  was  ViUars,  whose  successes  in  war  and  at  court,  will  pro- 
cure for  him  hereafter  a  great  name  in  history,  when  time  shall  nave 
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made  us  lose  sight  of  the  man  himself,  and  when  ohlivion  shall  have 
effaced  what  is  scarcely  known  but  to  his  contemporaries.  The 
reputation  which  an  unceasing  good  luck  has  produced  for  him  for 
the  time  to  come,  has  frequently  disgusted  me  with  history ;  and  I 
have  found  a  great  number  of  people  of  this  opinion.  The  mother 
of  Yillars  always  used  to  say  to  him :  '  My  son,  speak  always  of 
yourself  to  the  hing^  and  never  speak  of  yourself  to  others.*  He 
profited  well  by  the  first  part  of  this  great  lesson,  but  not  by  the 
fast,  for  he  never  ceased  to  stun  and  weary  out  everybody  with 
praises  of  himself." 

An  instance  will  show  that  Saint-Simon  did  not  spare  even 
the  ladies : — 

"  This  Princess  d'Harcourt  was  a  character  whom  it  is  good  to 
make  known,  with  a  view  to  give  a  little  deeper  insight  into  a  court 
which  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  such  persons.  She  was  then  a 
large,  fat  creature,  very  active,  with  a  complexion  of  a  milk-soup 
colour,  with  thick,  filthy  lips,  and  flaxen  hair,  which  was  always 
untidy  and  trailing  about  like  the  rest  of  her  dress ;  slovenly, 
nasty,  ever  intriguing,  designing,  encroaching,  constantly  Quarrelling, 
and  humbled  to  the  dust,  or  exalted  to  the  skies,  accoraing  to  the 
condition  of  the  parties  with  whom  she  had  to  do.  She  was  a  fair* 
haired  fury,  and,  what  is  more,  a  harpy.  She  had  that  animal's 
effrontery,  wickedness,  deceit,  and  violence ;  she  had  its  covetous- 
ness  and  greed.  .  .  .  She  transacted  business  on  all  hands,  and  ran  as 
far  for  a  hundred  livres  as  for  a  hundred  thousand.  The  comp- 
trollers-general did  not  easily  get  rid  of  her,  and  so  far  as  she 
could,  she  deceived  men  of  business  to  filch  the  more  out  of  them. 
Her  boldness  in  cheating  at  plav  was  inconceivable,  and  tried,  too, 
openly.  You  surprised  Eel?  in  the  very  act, — she  railed  at  you,  and 
put  the  money  in  ner  pocket.  As  the  result  was  never  different,  she 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  fish  woman,  with  whom  no  one  wished,  to 
commit  himself ;  even  in  the  drawing-room,  at  Marli,  at  the  game  of 
lansquenet,  in  presence  of  Mouse igneur,  and  of  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy.  At  other  games,  ombre,  for  instance,  <&;c.,  she  was 
avoided ;  but  that  was  not  always  possible.  As  there,  too,  she 
cheated  as  much  as  she  could,  she  never  failed  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
the  rounds,  that  she  allowed  what  might  not  have  been  fair  play  ; 
and  she  asked  that  it  might  also  be  aUowed  to  her,  making  sure  of 
it,  at  the  same  time,  without  waiting  to  receive  an  answer.  She 
made  a  great  profession  of  religion,  and  thus  reckoned  on  quieting 
her  conscience,  because,  said  she,  in  play  there  is  always  some  mis- 
take. She  went  to  all  the  religious  services,  and  constantly  took 
the  sacrament,  very  often  after  having  been  engaged  in  play  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  in  the  face  of  such  strongly 
marked  delineations,  is  Saint-Simon  always  to  be  trusted,  and 
must  we  consider  him  as  an  impartial  writer,  notwithstanding 
the  promise  he  makes  '*  de  ne  rien  exposer  dans  ses  Memoires 
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qui  n'ait  poss^  par  scs  mains  ou  sous  ses  yeux,  ou  qui  ne  soit 
tir^  des  sources  le  plus  certaines."  Some'persons  would,  perlxaps, 
say  that  it  is  too  mucli  to  expect  from  human  nature  that  stoic 
equanimity  which  would  make  us  indifferent  to  whatever  is 
calculated  to  affect  our  interest  or  our  happiness.  Saint-Simon, 
at  all  evcnU,  is  by  no  means  proof  agamst  the  suggestions  of 
prejudice,  and  especially  when  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  is 
at  stake,  or  the  pretensions  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  or 
again,  the  question  of  removing  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  from 
tlie  natural  children  of  Louis  XIV.  Then  he  positively  loses 
his  temper,  oversteps  every  limit  of  moderation  and  propriety, 
and  expresses  himself  in  terms  the  very  violence  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  make  us  reject  his  opinion.  As  we  have,  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  article,  given  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  shoiild  also 
prove,  b}'  a  quotation  or  two,  that  his  veracity  is  not  always  to 
be  accepted  without  close  scrutiny. 

In  the  first  volume,  under  the  date  1694,  the  noble  author 
relates,  as  an  act  of  treachery,  an  intrigue  of  which  the  cabinet 
minister  Barb^sieux  was  guuty,  who,  in  order  to  ruin  Marshal 
de  Noailles,  then  commanding  the  army  in  Catalonia,  had  bribed 
a  confidential  officer  named  Genlis,  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  with 
some  despatches  by  Noailles  himself.  According  to  Saint- 
Simon's  narrative,  the  marshal  complying  with  the  fondest 
desires  of  the  king,  was  extremely  anxious  to  besiege  Barcelona, 
and  his  object  in  sending  Genlis  to  court  was  that  the  final 
measures  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of 
that  plan.  Thereupon  the  Memoirs  assert  that  Genlis,  gained 
over  by  Barbesieux,  told  the  king  the  very  reverse  of  what  he 
had  hccn  commissioned  to  say,  and  that  thus  *'  the  siege  of 
Barcelona  liad  been  entirely  abandoned  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  undertaken,  with  all  the  most  reasonable  pro- 
bability of  certain  success."*  An  accusation  such  as  this  is 
extremely  serious,  and  one  would  suppose  that  Saint-Simon 
would  not  have  brought  it  forward  had  he  not  had  in  his 
possession  proofs  substantial  and  numerous  enough  to  establish 
it  satisfactoril}'.  ^^Tiat,  then,  will  the  reader  think  when  he 
hoars  tliat  tliere  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  matter, 
au<l  that  neither  Genlis  nor  Barbdsieux  were  guilty  of  the  deeds 
ascribed  to  them  !  It  so  happens  that,  amongst  the  MS.  papers 
of  the  Xoailles  family  preserved  at  the  public  library  of  the 
Louvre,  tliere  are  several  letters  from  Catinat  to  the  marshal — 
letters  in  which  the  very  question  of  the  siege  of  Barcelona  is 
discussed.     Now,  these  letters  and  the  answers  to  them  prove 
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that  the  Due  de  Noailles,  far  from  entertaining  any  thought  of 
beginning  operations  against  Barcelona,  compiained  bitterly  to 
his  colleague  that  he  found  it  impossible  either  to  undertake 
the  slightest  thing,  or  to  make  the  king  listen  to  reason.* 

The  second  incident  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  is  still 
more  interesting  for  us,  on  account  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  government  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Saint-Simon 
describes  with  detail  the  indignation  which  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  whole  court  of  Versailles  felt  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Spain  with  the  French  army,  was  accused 
of  aiming  at  securing  his  own  election  as  king  of  that  coimtry 
instead  of  Philip  V.  At  one  time  the  charges  brought  forward 
against  the  duke  were  so  great  that  it  was  seriously  intended  to 
commence  legal  proceedings.  If  we  had  nothing  but  Saint- 
Simon's  narrative  to  enlighten  us  respecting  the  real  importance 
of  that  affair,  knowing  the  partiality  he  always  entertained 
towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  we  might  even  then  think  that 
there  was  ample  reason  to  suspect  the  prince  of  ambitious 
designs.  Saint-Simon  is  not  so  plain-spoken  as  he  generally 
was  ;  he  evidently  attempts  to  soften  down  the  matter,  to  "  pooh- 
pooh  "  it,  if  we  may  so  say,  and  to  justify  designs  which  could 
not  be  denied,  on  the  plea  that,  after  all,  — 

'^  Si  Philippe  V.  tomboit  de  lui  m^me,  sans  aucune  esperance  de 
retour . . .  il  ne  lui  causeroit  aucun  tort,  et  feroit  un  bienauroiet  a  la 
France  de  consftrver  TEdpagne  dans  sa  maison,  qui  ne  lui  seroit  pas 
moins  avantageux  qu'a  lui  m^me." 

After  the  evasive  and  very  weak  explanation  of  Saint-Simon, 
let  us  turn  to  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
and  then  we  shall  find  the  whole  matter  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  did  spontatieously  entertain 
the  design  of  supplanting  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  when  he  saw  that  Stanhope,  in  the  name  of  the  English 
government,  declined  abetting  his  ambitious  views,  he  professed 
to  be  satisfied  with  another  arrangement  suggested  by  Stanhope 
himself,  to  the  eflfect  that,  as  a  price  of  his  co-operation  with 
the  allies  against  Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  V.,  he  should  be 
guaranteed  the  possession  of  an  independent  state,  composed  of 
Navarre  and  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  We  shall 
not  quote  the  correspondence  given  by  Lord  Mahon  in  a  work 
whicn  the  reader  may  easily  refer  to ;  but  we  may  merely  add 
that,  through  the  active  intervention  of  the  Princesse  des  ifrsins, 
the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Spain  were  arrested,  and 

*  Of.  in  the  Revue  Oontemporaine  for  AugtLst  15,  1850,  an  inieresting 
article  bj  M.  Lud.  Lalanne. 
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although  the  papers  found  in  their  possession  do  not  seem  to 
have  led  to  any  important  disclosure,  yet  the  duke,  suddenly 
recalled  to  France,  was  ever  afterwards  suspected,  and  fell  into 
a  disgrace  which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.* 

Samt-Simon's  endeavour  to  exculpate  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
this  instance  is  somewhat  amusing ;  indeed,  it  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  man  possessed  of  so  clear  an  idea  of 
religion  and  virtue  should  have  imiformlv  given  his  support  to 
a  prince  whose  licentiousness  was  proverbial,  and  who  sanctioned 
by  his  example  every  infraction  of  the  laws  of  common  morality. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that,  despicable  as  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  m  private  hfe,  his  political  character  was 
that  of  a  man  of  honour  ;t  and  no  one  blamed  him  more  faith- 
fully for  his  loose  principles,  did  more  to  check  him  and  to 
persuade  him,  than  Saint-Simon  himself.  It  was  our  author  who 
employed  the  influence  he  enjoyed  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
upon  the  duke,  then  regent,  to  break  off  his  scandalous  intrigue 
wdth  Mademoiselle  de  S^ry ;  and  if  the  infamous  Abb^  Dubois 
had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  a  prince,  always 
too  easily  led  astray  by  bad  example,  the  devoted  friendship  ol 
Saint- Simon  would  very  likely  have  brought  about  still  happiei 
results.     It  is  certainly  much  to  the  praise  of  the  historian  tnat, 
although  for  a  considerable  time,  he  possessed  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  regent  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other 
individual  in  France,  the  only  favour  he  ever  solicited  was  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
— a  situation  which,  besides,  he  was  fully  entitled  to.    Governor 
of  the   young   King  Louis  XV.,  captain  of  the  body  guard, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  he  might  have  filled  every  one  of  these 
important  positions  ;  they  were  all  offered  to  him,  and  it  was  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  court  that  he  should  let  the  best  opportu- 
nities slip  of  making  his  fortune.     WTien  the  financial  specula- 
of  Law  produced  such  extraordinary  revolutions  in  the  exchequer, 
both   of  the  state  and  of  private  individuals,  the  regent  on 
several  occasions  entreated  Saint-Simon  to  allow  a  few  millions 
to  be  secured  for  him  ;  all  to  no  purpose,  the  historian  resisted, 
every  temptation,  he  remained  incorruptible^  and  thus  preserved 
the  right  of  giving  freely  his  opinions  on  the  enormities  and 
the  scandalous  transactions  which  were  being  openly  perpetrated 
under   his  notice.     On  the  death  of  the  regent,  he  withdrew 
entirely  from  public  afiairs,  and  it  was  only  a  few  years  after 


*  Of.  M.  Cheruers   article  on  Saint-Simon  et  Chavignj,  in  the  Revuo 
Coutetuporaine  for  January  15, 1857. 
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that  he  received  the  cordon  bleu  as  a  kind  of  acknowledgment 
of  his  services. 

Son  of  a  favourite  gentilhomme  of  Louis  XIII,  Saint-Simon, 
by  his  position  and  his  education,  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
observing  the  march  of  government,  and  of  reading  the  intrigues 
and  petty  transactions  which  not  only  constitute  the  life  of  a 
court,  but  even  also  determine  in  many  cases  the  annals  of  a 
nation.  We  know  what  excellent  use  he  made  of  the  cir- 
cumstances amidst  which  he  was  placed.  His  Memoirs  begin* 
ning  with  the  year  1693,  bring  us  down  to  1723,  and  thus 
include  the  most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  the  French 
monarchy.  When  we  think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  circum- 
stances which  took  place  within  that  interval, — the  development 
of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
and  the  Jansenists,  Marlborough's  campai&^ns,  the  gloomy 
catastrophes  which  decimated  the  royal  family.  Law's  system, 
the  regency,  and  the  orgies  of  the  Pdiais  Royal, — when  we  take 
all  this  in  consideration,  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  finding 
severity,  nay,  sometimes  harshness,  in  the  reminiscences  of  a 
writer  who  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  the  intimate  firiend  of 
the  Abb^  de  Ranc^,  and  who  would  not  take  up  the  pen  to 
write  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life  before  he  had  secured  the 
approval  of  his  conscience  and  of  his  spiritual  advisers.  The 
portrait  which  Saint-Simon  has  left  us  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  his  Memoirs,  because 
it  illustrates  in  a  vivid  manner  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  converting  the  souL 

"  This  prince,  the  indubitable  and  afterwards  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown,  was  bom  an  object  of  terror,  and  his  early  youth 
made  people  tremble ;  hard-hearted,  and  giving  way  to  the  highest 
transports  of  passion,  even  against  inanimate  objects;  impetuous 
with  rage,  incapable  of  bearing  the  slightest  resistance,  even  from 
time  and  the  elements,  without  getting  into  such  a  fury  that  his 
attendants  were  afraid  lest  he  should  do  to  himself  some  great  bodily 
injury;  excessively  obstinate,  and  to  the  last  degree  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  kind  of  pleasure.  He  loved  wine  and  good  living, 
was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  of  music,  and  of  gambling ;  when 
at  play,  he  could  not  bear  to  lose,  hence  the  danger  of  engaging  in 
any  game  with  him  was  extreme.  In  short,  he  was  the  slave  of  every 
passion,  and  carried  away  by  all  kinds  of  pleasure ;  he  was  often 
fierce,  and  naturally  disposed  to  cruelty  ;  he  was  cutting  in  his  jests, 
and  turned  people  into  ridicule  with  an  accuracy  that  was  over- 
whelming. From  the  height  of  heaven,  he  looked  upon  men  as 
atoms  to  whom  he  bore  no  resemblance,  whoever  thev  might  be. 
His  brothers  scarcely  appeared  to  him  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
place  between  himself  and  the  human  race,  although  it  had  always 
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been  intended  that  the  three  should  be  educated  together,  on  the 
principle  of  perfect  equality.  His  wit  and  sagacity  were  uniformly 
DriUiant;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  his  rage,  his  answers  were 
astonishing.  His  reasonings  were  always  directed  to  the  exact  and 
the  profound,  even  in  the  transports  of  his  passion." 

Such,  in  his  natural  state,  was  the  prince  who,  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  eventa,  seemed  destined  to  rule  over 
France,  and  to  continue  the  work  of  absolutism  so  completely 
established  by  the  strong  hand  of  Louis  XIV.  What  source  of 
anxiety  must  that  young  duke  have  been  at  first,  whose  violent 
passions  and  fiery  temper,  finding  too  often  their  gratifications 
in  the  salons  of  Versailles  or  Mfl^li,  would  probably  ripen  into 
the  vices  of  a  Nero ! 

"  But  God,  who  is  the  master  of  all  hearts,  and  whose  Holy  Spirit 
breathes  where  He  wills,  performed  on  this  prince  a  work  of  conver- 
Hion,  and  between  the  eignteenth  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  the 
change  was  accomplished.  From  this  abyss  went  forth  a  prince 
affable,  gentle,  humane,  temperate,  patient,  modest,  penitent,  and  as 
far  aa  was  suitable  to  his  condition,  and  even  beyond  it,  humble  and 
severe  to  himself.  Quite  devoted  to  his  duties,  and  understanding 
them  to  be  immense,  his  only  care  henceforth  was  how  he  should 
conciliate  the  duties  of  a  son  and  subject  with  those  to  which  he 
.saw  himself  destined.  The  shortness  of  the  day  was  all  his  regret ; 
he  placed  his  whole  strength  and  consolation  in  prayer,  and  sought 
liis  preservation  in  the  reading  of  pious  books.  His  taste  for  abstract 
science,  and  his  readiness  in  understanding  it,  took  up  at  first  much 
of  a  time  which,  he  perceived,  must  be  devoted  to  the  obtaining  of 
information  about  things  connected  with  his  condition.  .  .  .  Being 
a  novice  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  apprehensive  of  his  weak- 
ness with  respect  to  pleasure,  he  was  inclined  at  first  to  seek  soli- 
tude. Watchfulness  over  himself — for  in  his  case  he  allowed  na 
excuse,  and  thought  that  nothing  should  be  excused — induced  him 
to  withdraw  into  his  closet  as  an  asylum  not  to  be  entered  by  any 
person  whatever.  How  strange  is  the  world !  It  would  have 
detested  him  had  he  continued  in  his  first  condition,  and  it  was 
tempted  to  despise  him  in  the  second.  The  prince  felt  this,  he 
bore  it,  and  fastened  with  joy  this  sort  of  opprobrium  to  the  cross 
of  his  Saviour,  that  he  might  be  ashamed  at  the  bitter  remembrance 
of  his  former  pride.  He  met  with  what  was  still  more  painful — 
the  dull  and  heavy  looks  of  his  nearest  relations." 

We  shall  not  indulge  any  further  in  quotation  from  Saint- 
Simon.  We  might  have  seen  Louis  XlV.  with  his  outside 
devotions  and  regularity  («a  dSvotian  et  m  rkgulariU  d'ecorce) 
ofiended  at  the  manifestations  of  a  genuine  piety  which  formed 
so  perfect  a  contrast  to  the  gilded  corruptions  of  the  court. 
We  might  have  seen  the  charms  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
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the  unbridled  impudence  (lea  importuniteseffrtnies)  of  the  ladies 
about  her,  the  jokes  of  the  l^g,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
Madame  de  Mamtenon  {la  devote  ^e)— everything,  in  short, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  the  religious  fervour  of 
the  yoimg  duke.  These  base,  abominable,  and  infernal  machi- 
nations were  of  no  avail,  and^tt  last  the  hand  of  God  punished* 
those  who  had  devised  them,  by  removine  from  the  midst  of  a 
profligate  court  the  only  prince  in  the  wiiole  royal  family  cal- 
culated to  wear  the  crown.  When  an  honest  man  has  to  wit- 
ness and  to  relate  scenes  sad  as  the  one  we  have  just  been 
relating,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  pen  shoidd 
sometimes  be  dipped  in  '^  gaU  and  wormwood ;"  like  Molidre's 
Alceste,  he  entertains 

"  Ces  haines  yigoureuses 
Que  doit  donner  le  vice  aux  Ames  vertueuses.*' 

With  all  his  defects  Saint-Simon  is  the  great  authority  for  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  of  the  Kegency. 
Time  nas  rather  added  to,  than  detracted  from,  the  reputation 
his  Memoirs  so  justly  enjoy  ;  and  to  sum  up  this  short  review 
with  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  competent  entities :  "  C'est 
la  plume  la  plus  fidre,  la  plus  libre,  la  plus  honn^te,  la  plus 
vi^oureusement  tremp^e,  et  la  plus  ^blouissante ;  et  ce  due  et 
pair.  .  .  .  se  trouve  6tre  aujourd'hui,  entre  MoUdre  et  Bossuet 
(un  peu  au  dessous  je  le  sais,  mais  entre  les  deux  certainment), 
une  des  premieres  gloires  de  la  France."  • 
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and  Immortal  Hope,  With  a  Brief  Notice  of  the  Reasons  for 
many  of  its  Ordinances  and  Frohihitions,  By  Grace  Aguilar. 
London  :  Groombridge  &  Sons.     66Q7  (1846). 

2.  Shema    Tisrael,    the   Spirit    of  Judaism,      By  Grace   Aguilar. 
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Oherrdbhiner,  Dr.  Z.  Frankel.  {Monthly  Journal  for  the  His- 
tory and  Science  of  Judaism,  Edited  by  EAbbi  Dr.  Z.  Frankel, 
assisted  by  other  Mwan#.)     Leipsic  :  H.  Hunger. 

5.  Joseph  the  Jew:  a  Tale  JPbunded  on  Ibets.      By  the  Author  of 
"  Mary  Mathieson."    Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  A  Sons.    1867. 

The  history  of  man's  opinions  is  the  history  of  man.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  the  one  embodies  and  explains  the 
other.  Historical  facts  are  Divine  hieroglyphics.  The  mere 
annalist  may  copy  them,  but  he  only  who  nas  studied  their 
meaning  and  mastered  their  language  can  understand  them. 
History  would  be  an  insoluble  nddle,  leaving  the  student  a 
prey  alternately  to  a  mad  calculation  of  chances,  or  to  the 
despair  of  fatalism,  were  it  not  that  we  believed  in  the  deep 
bearing  of  facts,  in  the  solemn  import  of  events,  in  the  great 
purposes  to  which  nations  are  individually  subservient,  and  in 
the  combination  of  all  towards  truly  Divine  ends.  A  man  is 
born ;  he  lives  and  dies.  He  is  not  a  chance-bud  on  the  great 
tree  of  life  ;  he  is  meant  to  serve  some  great  moral  purpose, — 
he  embodies  some  great  moral  idea.  And,  despite  the  egotism 
of  modem  society,  the  hjrpocrisy,  callousness,  and  selfishness  of 
the  many,  this  great  idea  is  embodied,  and  this  moral  purpose 
shall  be  accomplished  ;  for  *'  the  Lord  reigneth.'^  Nations  are 
bom ;  they  live  and  die.  Their  birth  constitutes  an  era,  their 
life  weaves  the  texture  of  events,  their  death  marks  a  revolu- 
tion in  history.  When  they  have  served  their  purpose  they 
are  either  absorbed  in  the  great  family  of  peoples,  whose  educa- 
tion and  destiny  they  have  advanced  another  stage,  or  they 
fall  and  perish.  .  In  this  great  historical  development  even  the 
wrongs  and  sins,  the  faults  and  foibles  of  mankind,  are  in  the 
providence  of  God  made  subservient  to  His  own  bright  and  holy 
purposes.  To  study  history  without  religion  is,  therefore,  to  be 
alike  ignorant,  unthinking,  and  unfeeling.  As  at  first  when  the 
works  of  His  hand  sprung  from  His  creative  Word,  so  still  does 
His  working  proclaim  His  presence  and  declare  His  glory.  We 
believe  in  God ;  therefore,  we  believe  in  man.  History  is  not  a 
skeleton ;  it  is  an  organism  teeming  with  life,  and  that  life  is 
Divine. 

One  by  one  have  the  nations  of  antiquity  been  gathered  to 
their  fathers.  Each  in  its  history  had  embodied  its  own  idea, 
subserved  its  own  purpose, — had  sprung,  blossomed,  borne  fruit, 
and  then  withered.  Not  all  the  efTorts  of  genius  or  of  power 
could  arrest  its  course,  or  stay  its  termination.  Each  sunk 
into  clay  when  the  spirit  which  had  animated  it  had  fled.  The 
great  flood  of  popular  migrations  which  marked  the  close  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  covered  the  face  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
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all  that  formerly  had  breath  perished  in  ita  waters.  And 
once  again  is  the  world  becoming  old,  and  another  flood  is 
threatening  to  overwhelm  it.  It  is  not  only  the  moral  and 
intellectual  state  of  the  nations,  but  even  their  physical  and 

g)litical  aspect  which  impress  this  feeling  upon  us.  Ijie  French 
evolution  only  destroyed  the  political  fiabel  of  modern  times, 
and  scattered  the  proud  boasters.  But  the  immorality,  the 
hoUowness,  imreality,  and  selfishness  of  men,  threaten  us 
speedily  with  a  storm  which  only  the  ark  will  be  able  to 
outride.  But  this,  not  till  every  purpose  has  been  .accom- 
plished, and  every  idea  which  history  was  to  embody  has  been 
evolved. 

Two  institutions  only  and  one  nation  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  the  past.  These  institutions  are  the  Church  and  the  Syna- 
gogue ;  that  nation  is  Israel.  Yet  are  their  principles  and 
their  history  vastly  different.  The  Church  embodies  the  prin- 
ciple of  life.  Modern  society,  modem  history,  modem  art  and 
science,  are  essentially  hers, — what  is  good  and  lasting  in  the 
past  and  present  she  claims  as  her  offspring,  and  she  points  to 
the  future  where  all  shall  be  good  and  lasting,  and  all  shall  be 
hers.  It  was  Christianity  which  thinned  the  forests,  tilled  the 
ground,  built  the  cities,  instituted  the  schools,  developed  the 
intellect,  raised  the  moral  feelings,  knit  the  bonds  of  society, 
founded  home,  taught  duty,  instilled  hope,  gave  faith  and  love, 
— and  in  heart  and  life,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  nation, 
ever  pointed  onwards  and  upwards.  Christianity  needs  no 
apologetics ;  all  history  is  its  great  Amen.  Man  s  logic  has 
always  appeared  to  us  small  indeed,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
he  esteemed  it  great.  The  arguments  of  infidelity  and  the 
supposed  inductions  of  its  science  are  like  the  wailing  of  a  babe 
in  presence  of  a  mighty  cataract.  Natures  may  be  differently 
constituted.  We  interfere  not  with  any  man ;  we  only  state  it 
as  our  own  conviction,  that  Christianity  needs  no  argumenta- 
tive proof — it  is  a  fact.  Tour  apologetics  are  like  lighting 
a  candle  in  bright  sunlight — it  will  not,  it  cannot,  illumine 
a  world.  Christianity  needs  no  confirmation.  To  the  Chris- 
tian, it  is  an  internal  fact;  to  every  thinking  observer,  to 
the  student  of  history,  it  is  an  external  fact,  mysterious 
indeed,  yet  real  and  eternal.  We  care  not  at  present  how  you 
choose  to  explain,  or  whether  you  do  not  ohoose  to  explain 
it  at  all,  yet  if  God  has  hewn  anything  on  the  rocks  of  time, 
graven  anything  in  the  events  of  history,  it  is  that  Christianity 
is  real  and  true. 

Christianity  is  true,  and  hence  living.  Its  vitality  has  become 
that  of  the  world — it  lives,  and  therefore  gives  life ;  it  forms 
the  centre  of  all  influence,  the  source  of  all  genuine  and  lasting 
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development.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Judaism,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  has  within  it 
the  germ  of  vitality.  The  Synagogue  continues  to  exist,  but 
Judaism  does  not  live.  Let  it  be  understood — and  we  mean- 
time merely  state  it — that  we  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  Judaism  and  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
the  former  we  assert,  that  if  ever  it  possessed  a  distinctive 
vitality  it  has  long  ere  this  ceased.  Eighteen  hundred  years 
and  more  have  now  elapsed  since  the  nation  was  scattered, — 
since  throughout  the  known  globe  Moses's  seat  rose  in  every 
place,  and  the  messengers  from  another  land,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  another  race  mingled  as  strangers  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  same  traditions  are  still  held,  the  same  formularies 
are  still  used,  the  sons  meet,  they  say  and  think  what  their 
fathers  had  said  and  thought ;  but  their  influence  on  the  age 
and  on  the  men  around  them  is  hopelessly  and  helplessly  gone. 
We  lately  stood  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  synagogues,  the 
way  to  which  led  through  the  narrow  street  where  their  fathers 
ana  forefathers  had  lived  and  suflTered.  A  low  portico,  adorned 
with  the  peculiarly  eastern  bas-reliefs,  led  into  the  interior — 
cold,  damp,  dark.  Before  the  "holy  place"  two  lamps  had 
burned  for  centuries  in  remembrance  of  two  who  by  their  noble 
self-devotion  had  preserved  the  community.  We  had  visited 
the  oldest  Jewish  community  of  Germany — we  had  stood  before 
the  chair  from  which  one  of  their  greatest  rabbins  had  taught, 
liut  what  is  the  truth  of  which  these  men  have  been  the  mar- 
tyrs, what  is  the  life  of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  where 
tne  influence  which  they  have  propagated  ?  The  people  clung 
to  an  idea,  the  rabbins  wrote  and  disputed,  the  men  con- 
tinued the  old  forms  and  suffered  for  and  with  them;  but 
where  are  the  results,  and  where  is  the  evidence  of  their 
vitality?  A  principle  which  does  not  give  life  does  not  live; 
and  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  Judaism  has  been 
buried  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  and  more.  Its  professors 
have  ever  since  gone  about  in  the  world  as  mutes  and  mourners, 
and  every  successive  year  the  rabbins  have  preached  its  funeral 
sermon. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  circumstance  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  due  to  the  relentless  persecutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  to  the  political  disadvantages  under  which,  in  part, 
they  still  labour.  It  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  spiritual 
life-principle  that  outward  circumstances  do  not  overcome  it, 
but  the  reverse.  Never  had  Christianity  exercised  a  deepeii 
influence  on  mankind,  never  had  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel 
acted  more  powerfully  on  the  whole  lump  of  society  than  when 
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its  humble  followers  were  most  persecuted,  and  the  powers  of 
the  earth  had  conspired  to  crush  and  annihilate  it.  Besides,  if 
Judaism  has  a  Divine  mission,  what  is  it  P  Let  the  history  of 
the  last  eighteen  centuries  answer.  We  will  not  be  drawn 
from  the  domain  of  fact  into  that  of  speculation  and  disputa- 
tion. They  believe  in  the  unity  of  God — so  do  we.  But  if,  as 
some  would  maintain,  their  mission  consists  in  presenting  this 
truth  in  a  manner  different  from  ours,  and,  as  they  assert,  in 
the  only  correct  manner,  then  where,  we  again  ask,  are  the 
results  of  this  high  and  holy  vocation,  and  what  is  the  influ- 
ence which,  in  tMs  or  in  any  other  respect,  they  have  exercised 
on  the  life  of  the  world?  Eighteen  centuries  send  back  the 
answer — None. 

The  time  was  when  Israel  had  its  mission,  and  that  the 
highest  and  the  holiest.     The  depositaries  of  the  Divine  law, 
the  witnesses  of  Divine  power  and  grace,  prophets  and  sons 
of  prophets,  it  was  theirs  to  enlighten  the  world.     From  them 
proceeded  all  spiritual  influence.     Separated  and  hedged  about 
in   order  to  be  kept  pure  and  uncontaminate  from  heathen 
defilement,  God  had  set  them  apart  to  be  His  messengers  to  the 
nations.     Up  to  a  certain  point  in  their  history  that  influence 
continued,  and  then  it  ceased.     Is  it  not  to  read  history  cor- 
rectly when  we  add,  up  to  a  certain  period  their  mission  con- 
tinued, and  then  it  passed  from  them?    That  period  was  the 
death  of  Jesus.     After  that.  He  that  had  opened  closed  their 
temple  ;  He  that  instituted  sacrifices  abrogated  them ;  He  that 
had  given  Palestine  took  it  away ;  He  that  had  sent  them  forth 
missionaries  employed  them  no  longer.     Let  us  not  tUspuUt  let 
us  look  at  this  historical  fact :  their  place  was  henceforth  occu- 
pied by  the   Church,   by    the    despised    Nazarenes,    by  the 
emissaries  of  that  cross  which   was  a  stumblinfi^- block  and 
foolishness.     Cheerfully  do  we  grant  that  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  is  none  other  tnan  the  development  and  the 
realization  of  that  of  the  Old.    But  this  very  circumstance  only 
proves  that  what  was  de  facto,  was  de  jure  also,  and  that 
those  who  leavened  the  world  were  the  real  successors  of  the 
prophets;  on  whom  fell  their  mantle,  and  devolved  their  mis- 
sion.     Once  more,  then,  history  is  the  clearest  evidence  of 
Christianity. 

But,  though  their  mission  is  gone,  the  Jewish  people  still 
continue,  and  will,  we  believe,  continue  to  the  end  of  history. 
They  have  survived  the  horrible  persecutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  they  are  neither  fewer  in  numbers,  nor  weaker  in  point 
of  intelligence  or  of  enthusiasm,  than  they  were  when  most 
favoured.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  study  the  records 
of  their  intellectual  life.    A  series  of  thinkers  the  moot  acute, 
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— of  men  the  most  deeply  yersed  in  medio&l,  pbflosophioal, 
mathematical,  and  other  lore> — a  multitude  of  martyrs  the  most 
noble,  taken  from  all  ranks,  from  every  age,  and  from  each  sex, 
— a  singular  mental  versatility,  energy,  and  depth,  moral 
strength,  fortitude,  and  true  heroism,  in  eminent  degree,  meet 
us  ever}rwhere.  Even  since  their  dispersion,  Europe  and  the 
world  owes  much  to  them.  Among  the  greatest  statesmen,  the 
most  eloquent  writers,  the  most  inspired  poets,  the  most  gifted 
artists,  we  discover  the  names  and  md  deaomdants  of  Hebrews. 
Nor  are  we  disposed  to  view  their  mercantile  pre-occupations, 
as  is  too  freouently  done,  in  the  light  of  a  reproach.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact  that  their  social  circumstances  forced  them  to 
resort  to  it,  and  that  oomparinff  the  proportional  numben  of 
Jews  and  of  Gentiles  engaged,  me  former  cofidiict  themselves 
with  equal,  if  not  greater,  virtue  and  uprightness,  commerce 
is  not  in  itself  a  mean  thing.  More,  perfaapi,  tlum  anything 
else,  it  connects  nation  with  nation,  man  wiih  man ;  it  spans 
distances,  it  breaks  down  prejudices,  it  enlarges  the  horizon,  it 
is  the  pioneer  of  civilization.  Still,  althou^  they  are  more 
numerous,  as  intelligent,  and  in  possession  of  as  many  dements 
of  moral  strength  and  enthusiasm,  than  at  any  previous  period, 
Judaism  has  continued  a  mere  name,  not  a  reality.  What  in  their 
civilization  was  JewUh^  or  diMnctwdy  rehgiaus,  has  left  no  impress 
on  the  world,  and  what  has  left  its  impress  is  fiat  Jewiah^  or 
distinctively  religious.  Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Judaism  has  played  no  part  in  the  historv  of  the  world, 
and  so  far  as  men  generally  are  concerned,  it  has  been  dead. 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  evident.  A  little  reflection  will 
convince  us  that  the  form  in  which  religion  appeared  first 
under  the  Old  Testament  was  national  and  preparatory.  The 
truth  of  God  which  underlaid  this  dispensation  was,  indeed, 
eternal,  and  as  the  very  idea  of  revealed  rdiffion  implies, 
meant  to  apply  to  all  nations.  But  would  it  have  been  possible, 
or  was  it  intended  that  all  nations  should  beccnne  proselytes  to 
the  Jewish  faith  P  It  was  characteristic  of  that  dispensation, 
that  it  shut  out  its  professors  from  intermin|^ling  with  other 
nations,  that  it  remained  confined  to  Palestme,  and  that  its 
ministrations  were  performed  by  an  Aaronic  priesthood.  All 
these  conditions  are  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  its 
universal  spread,  that  we  cannot  believe  any  thinking  person 
will  maintain  that  Judaism  was  ever  intended  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  world.  Now,  when  Jerusalem  is  destroyed,  and  the  land 
laid  waste,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  has  become 
an  impossibility.  We  maintain,  on  Biblical  grounds,  that 
sacrifices  are  the  central  point  of  Judaism.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  other  rites  may  be  sabstitated  in  their  room.    The  Law  of 
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Moses,  wliich  is  the  text-book  of  Judaism,  does  not  anywhere 
hint  at  this,  nor  do  the  statements  of  some  of  the  prophets,  as 
to  the  profitlessness  of  sacrifices  without  faith  and  obedience, 
imply  either  that  sacrifices  were  either  in  themselves  imimpor- 
tant,  or  that  they  were  secondary.  Such  declarations  only 
showed  that  the  non-believing  and  unrepentant,  to  whom 
sacrifices  were  a  mere  form  by  which  to  propitiate  the  Deity, 
had  ignored  and  misunderstood  the  spiritual  import  of  these 
rites.  They  indicate  the  spirituality,  but  not  the  future  abroga- 
tion, of  sacrifices.  If,  then,  sacrifices  formed  the  central  part 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (and  we  challenge  contradiction  on 
this  point),  their  necessary  cessation  has  rendered,  not  only  the 
Judaizing  of  the  world,  but  even  the  continuance  of  Mosaic 
Judaism,  an  impossibility. 

But  we  are  arguing  a  point  which  probably  few,  even  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  Jews,  will  care  to  maintain.  Ancient 
Judaism  was  merely  national  and  temporary  in  its  form, 
though  eternal  and  universal  in  its  truths.  But  mankind 
cannot  be  converted  to  a  national  or  temporary  faith.  Indeed, 
the  latter  must — if  Divine — by-and-bye  enlarge,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  world,  or  else  the  spirit  will  rise  from  it,  and  leave 
it  a  meaningless  compound  of  empty  ceremonial.  Christianity 
professes  to  be  that  enlargement  of  the  form,  that  development 
of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  prophets 
predicted,  and  which  was  designed  to  embrace  and  to  transform 
mankind.  Judaism  denies  this  claim,  and  without  condescend- 
ing to  enter  on  the  correspondence  between  Old  Testament 
prophecy  (as  in  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  &c.),  and  New  Tes- 
tament fact,  points  to  certain  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the 
Trinity,  as  different  from  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  will  not  here  enter  upon  a  discussion.  We  believe  that  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  sin,  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  and 
even  of  distinct  Divine  personalities,  are  clearly  deducible  from 
many  passages  in  the  prophets.  We  further  believe  that  as 
the  new  dispensation  is  an  enlargement  and  development  of  the 
former,  much  may  there  be  expected  in  explicit  and  clear  terms, 
that  formerly  had  been  merely  hinted  at  or  implied.  Lastly,  we 
believe,  that  the  fundamental  premises  of  essential  agreement 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  being  once  proved,  some 
things,  transcending  man's  intellect,  must  be  left  to  ,  faith. 
And  are  there  not  such  things  in  the  Old  Testament  also  P  Is 
not  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitcs, 
and  even  the  purely  ceremonial  character  of  Mosaism,  only 
intelligible  through  faith?  What  were  so  many  statements, 
injunctions,  and  prophecies  to  the  age  in  which  they  were 
given,  but  matters  of  £uth  P    But  we  have  said  we  will  not 
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arffiic  these  points.  Our  former  assertion,  that  Ohristianity  is 
an  enlarffement  of  the  Old  Testament  from  a  national  into  a 
universal  religion,  that  development  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  the  prophets  had  predicted,  and  which  was  meant  to 
embrace  and  to  transform  mankind,  we  prove  by  an  appeal 
to  actual  fact.  History  testifies  that  these  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled  in  Christianity,  and  that  Judaism  has  not  displayed 
any  vitality  since  the  appearance  of  her  younger  sister. 

If  the  future  mission  of  Christianity  and  its  results  were  at 
all  doubtful,  or  if  the  period  of  Israel's  rejection  were  not  what 
it  has  been,  or  could  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  ground, 
9ome  doubt  might  still  be  cast  on  our  conclusions.  But  what 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  P  We  connect  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  the  taming  of  wild  nationalities,  the  progress  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  peace  and  hapm- 
ness,  with  a  general  diffusion  of  Christian  principles.  We 
could  not  connect  them  with  Judaism,  even  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament form  of  the  truth.  For  were  it  to  prevail,  all  mankind 
would  have  to  be  subject  to  the  Jews,  to  turn  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The  universal  brotherhood 
would  change  into  a  spiritual  aristocracy,  beside  which  all  the 
nations  would  stand  as  inferior  castes;  religion  would  only 
be  possible  in  Palestine ;  the  world  would  be  me  outer  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  Jewish  nation  the  holiest  of  all,  within 
the  veil.  Again,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  continually  rising 
to  deeper  consciousness  of  its  mission  and  nearing  its  goal. 
Even  the  sneers  of  infidel  superficiality,  which  assailed  it  fifty 
years  ago,  are  now  almost  entirely  silenced.  On  the  other 
hand,  eighteen  long  centuries  have  passed  over  Israel,  without 
improving  its  position.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
insensibility  of  thinking  Israelities  as  to  these  facts.  No 
doubt,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  virtually  abrogated  Mosaism, 
by  making  the  religion  of  the  Pentateuch  impossible.  Why, 
then,  if  Judaism  be  truth,  did  He,  whose  arm  cleft  the  Red 
Sea,  whose  breath  slew  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  allow  that 
event  to  take  place  P  It  is  sheer  ignorant  trifling  with  the 
question,  to  turn  round  and  to  say,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Koman  power  and  the  divisions  of  the  East,  and  not  national 
sin,  were  its  cause.  Else  why  did  the  providence  of  God  allow 
all  this  P  Why  did  the  God  of  Israel  so  arrange  and  order  the 
relation  of  events  P  Further,  why  has  this  fearful  desolation 
continued  ever  since  that  period  P  Is  it  said  that  some  grievous 
and  yet  imrepented  sin  hangs  over  the  nation  as  a  dark  cloud  of 
judgment, — then  what  is  it  P  Surely,  its  character  must  be  as  pal- 
pable as  its  judgment.  The  Synagogue  professes  that  moaem 
Judaism  is  stUl  the  religion  of  the  Old  Te^itament,  for  the  sake  of 
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which  He  did  all  the  wonders,  and  spake  all  the  words  recorded  in 
the  Bible.  The  Synagogue  professes,  that  while  the  Gentiles  enjoy 
partial  rays  of  the  truth,  the  Jews  alone  are  the  depositaries  of  the 
whole  truth.  Granting  this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  we 
repeat  is,  their  great,  their  eighteen  centurie^  national  sin, 
which  has  put  an  arrest  equally  on  the  progress  and  the 
existence  of  Judaism.  No  grievous  idolatry  marked  the  period 
of  their  downfall.  On  the  contrary,  never  had  the  rites  of 
religion  been  more  zealously  or  jealously  performed.  And  ever 
since  that  period  for  centuries  has  each  commandment  been 
pain^Uy  studied  and  punctiliously  observed ;  idolatry  has  net 
tarnished  their  religious  history,  nor  has  sinfiil  compromise 
been  made.  Why  then  has  He  who  would  have  spai^  even 
Sodom  for  ten  righteous  men,  not  only  left  His  people  for 
eighteen  centuries  to  be  a  byword  and  a  derision,  but  in  His 
providence  rendered  their  religion  impossible  ?  It  is  plain  that 
either  the  Bible  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  or  else  that  modem 
Judaism  cannot  be  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

The  attentive  student  of  history  has  only  the  choice  between 
the  grossest  fatalism  and  the  acknowledgment  of  Christianity ; 
and  this  conclusion  has  abimdant  confirmation.  It  Ib  altogether 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  during  the  course  of  these  eighteen 
centuries,  the  Synagogue  has  shown  any  tendency  towards 
progress.  It  has  remained  stationary,  if  not  retrograded.  The 
observances  are  exactly  the  same,  the  interpretations  are  the 
same,  the  commandments  and  doctrines  are  the  same,  the  very 
language  of  their  services  is  the  same, — dead  to  most,  living 
but  to  few  indeed.  And  what  is  this  teaching  but  an  ossifica- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  a  mere  development  of  the  for- 
malism, without  any  spirituality  P  We  presume  we  need  not 
remind  our  readers  that  Talmudlsm — we  mean  the  tendency  as 
embodied  in  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees — is  professedly  of  Divine 
origin.  According  to  its  own  testimony,  it  sprung  m>m  Mount 
Sinai ,  and  was  handed  down  in  an  unbroken  line  of  tradition.  But 
this  Talmudism  has  only  to  do  with  the  outward  man,  with  the 
letter  of  the  commandment.  Leaving,  meantime,  out  of  sight 
all  the  superstitions  and  follies  occasionally  occurrins;  in  the 
Hagada,  and  in  the  Talmud,  the  entire  Mishna*  contains,  with 


*  The  Mishna  contains  the  text  of  the  traditional  law  ;  the  two  Talmudt 
the  interpretation  of  it ;  the  Hagada,  religions  opinions  and  stories  inter- 
woven into  the  Bible  text.  For  full  information  on  all  these  points  we 
refer  to  a  volume  on  which  a  critique  appeared  in  this  Journal,  July,  1866 : 
**  The  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  under 
Titus,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edersheim.  (Edinburgh :  Constable  dr  Co.)  We 
are  happy  to  find  that  this  valuable  work  has  already  reached  a  seoond 
edition ;  and  a  further  acquaintance  with  its  contents  only  oonfinns  the 
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the  exception  of  the  Pirke  Aboth  ("  Sayings  of  the  Fathers" 
— traditionary  apophthegmata),  scarce  one  sentence  of  spiritual 
truth.  It  is  simply  an  ossified  formalism,  or  mere  canon-law. 
And  yet  we  have  made  large  deductions.  We  have  kept  out  of  con- 
sideration the  Talmud,  the  Hagada,  and  all  the  writings  of  later 
rabbins, —  and  what  these  occasionally  contain  only  the  initiated 
know.  We  have  taken  modem  Judaism  at  its  source,  where 
hence  it  is  most  pure.  But  seriously,  is  this  service  without 
sacrifices,  this  system  of  extemalism,  this  "tithing  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,"  this  punctilious  "  washing  the  outside  of 
Clips  and  platters,"  this  bondage  to  "touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,"  the  religion  of  the  Bible  P  Did  prophets  predict 
that  nations  were  to  come  to  this  light,  and  to  this  orightness — 
was  this  to  spread  universal  peace  and  happiness — is  it  Divine, 
can  it  be  truth,  can  it  be  eternal  P  If  we  really  ask  our- 
selves what  is  rabbinical  Judaism,  and  who  are  tne  genuine 
representatives  of  the  Synagogue,  we  may  not  go  for  an 
answer  to  those  who  have  imbibed  Gentile  lore,  or  adopted 
Gentile  manners.  We  look  for  the  manifestations  of  Talmu^sm 
among  those  whom  probably  most  British  Jews  would  ridicule 
as  ignorant  bigots.  But  will  it  be  said  that  modem  civili- 
zation, that  Europe  and  the  world  are  to  be  cast  in  the  mould 
of  genuine  Rabbinism,  as  represented,  for  example,  by  the 
Jews  of  Poland  or  of  Turkey  P  Yet  such  must  be  the  case,  if 
orthodox  modem  Judaism  is  the  religion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  if  the  professions  of  the  Synagogue  are  correct. 

These  conclusions  cannot,  we  believe,  be  evaded.  We  are 
aware  that  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  between  the  duty  of  those  who  are  bom  Gentiles 
and  of  those  who  are  bom  Jews  in  reference  to  external  obser- 
vances. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Apostles  taught 
the  Gentiles  Jewish  truth  in  a  modified  form,  and  that  Christians 
know  in  consequence  part  of,  though  not  the  whole,  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  ceremonial  law  is  not  binding 
on  the  Gentiles,  but  only  on  the  Jews.  It  is  an  old  principle  of 
Rabbinism  that  the  pious  of  all  nations  have  share  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  we  can  neither  aCTee  in  one  or  other  of  these 
propositions.  Every  impartial  thinker  must  allow  that  if  Judaism 
is  really  truth,  then  Christianity  is  a  gross  perversion  and  a 
horrible  blasphemy.     Putting  aside  the  statement,  which  we 


opinion  we  have  already  given,  that  "  if  the  second  and  closing  volume 
shall  equal  the  first,  the  work  must  become  the  standard  manual  upon  the 
subject,  and  an  indispensable  addition  to  every  moderately  furnished  theolo- 
gical library.**  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  volume  that  contains  an  equal  mass 
of  information,  so  admirably  condensed  and  so  lominoosly  arranged. — Ed.* 
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cannot  but  regard  as  sill}'^  and  puerile  in  the  extreme,  that 
Jesus  had  not  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  had  originated  ^dth  the  fanatical  Pha- 
risee, Saul  of  Tarsus,  how  stands  the  case  ?  If  modem  Judaism 
is  correct  in  its  propositions,  Christianity  is  farther  from  the 
truth  than  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Sanhedrim  were  right  in 
their  condemnation  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles ;  the  Gospels  are 
a  mere  invention,  and  the  Epistles  a  most  presumptuous  trifling 
on  the  part  of  religious  deceivers.  Between  the  absolute  trutli 
and  the  absolute  falsehood  of  Christianity,  between  the  Mes- 
siahship  and  the  presumption  of  Jesus,  between  the  Divine 
commission  and  the  deception  of  the  Apostles,  there  cannot  be  a 
medium.  In  favour  of  which  of  these  alternatives  lies  the  pre- 
sumption, ay,  and  the  weight  of  external,  internal,  and  historical 
proof?  Again,  if  the  extemalism  of  the  Synagogue  is  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  is  itself  of  Kvine  origin, 
why  should  it  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  Jew  and  not 
on  that  of  the  Christian  P  Why  should  a  series  of  Divine  ordi- 
nances be  absolutely  necessary  for  one,  and  equally  needless  for 
another  nation,  or  how  should  the  mere  accident  of  birth  and 
education  make  so  vast  a  difTerence  ?  Surely,  if  it  is  matter  of 
such  indifference  to  the  Christian,  it  cannot  be  eternally  obli- 
gatory on  the  Jew.  Or  are  pious  Christians  saved,  no  matter 
what  their  religion  ?  If  so,  then  all  reli^on  is  either  needless 
— save  for  the  moral  purposes  which  religiousness  in  general  is 
thought  to  serve — or  else  Christians  are  safe  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  devoutness.  Under  the  first  supposition  every 
religion  is  mere  matter  of  indifference;  under  the  second, 
missions  and  proselytizing  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  are  highest 
and  holiest  duties. 

Latti^rly,  tlie  parties  in  the  Synagogue  have  undergone  con- 
siderable modification,  or,  rather,  a  new  party  has  sprung  up, 
which  seems  destined  to  swallow  up  the  others.  Formerly, 
there  were  those  who  believed  in  traditionalism,  and  those  who 
rejected  it.  The  first  constituted  the  orthodox,  who,  punctilious 
in  tlie  extreme,  observed  all  the  ordinances  of  Rabbinism.  The 
others  were  Israelites  merely  in  name,  and  even  the  name  most 
of  them  hated  and  dreaded ;  it  was  their  misfortune,  not  their 
choice,  to  be  connected  with  the  SjTiagogue.  They  would  not 
l)ec()me  Christians  because  they  wanted  conviction,  and  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  scorn  and  the  prejudice  which  too  often 
— and  in  their  case  justly — attaches  to  proselytes.  Education, 
circumstances,  and  secret  misgivings,  brought  them  occasionally 
to  the  Synagogue,  and  perhaps  made  their  death-bed  Jewish, 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  Deists,  not  Hebrews. 
Such  persons  would  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the  character  of 
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Jesus — whom  in  consistency  they  should  have  condemned — 
very  much  as  they  would  have  praised  Mohammed,  Confucius, 
or  Zoroaster.  Their  creed  was  that  of  indifferentism ;  their 
Judaism  below  zero.  But  matters  are  changing.  It  is  a  fact 
that,  with  approaching  civilization  and  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, old  Rabbinism  is  vanishing ;  it  is  equally  true  that,  as 
from  the  Church  so  from  the  Synagogue,  gross  Rationalism  is 
receding.  An  attempt  is  now  made  to  combine  the  two  hete- 
rogeneous elements  into  a  new  party.  The  greatest  respect  is 
professed  for  Rabbinism  and  its  ordinances,  but  only  so  much  is 
brought  forward  as  is  compatible  with  modem  progress ;  other 
things  are  either  retained  temporarily  or  silently  dropped. 
Gentile  science  is  studied  alonff  with  Jewish,  and  an  amalgam 
of  old  orthodoxy  and  modern  ideas  is  assayed.  But  what  is 
the  foundation  of  this  new  attempt  P  No  doubt,  if  Rabbinism 
be  of  Di\'ine  origin,  old  orthodoxy  alone  was  in  the  right ; 
and,  if  not,  the  wnole  fabric  of  modem  Judaism  crumbles  into 
dust.  Represented  as  this  new  party  is,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Britain,  by  men  of  the  greatest  intelligence  and  learning, 
its  members  would  repudiate  the  title  of  innovators,  even  as  they 
would  refuse  to  identify  themselves  with  the  old  orthodox  school. 
Their  latest  movement  has  been  the  establishment  at  Breslau  of  a 
seminary  for  training  rabbins  and  teachers.  At  the  head  of 
this  institution  are  Drs.  Frankel,  Gratz,  and  Bemays, — all  men 
well  known  to  students  of  Jewish  literature.  Gentile  learning 
is  here  combined  with  Jewish  lore,  and  old  orthodoxy  derives  a 
new  cultivation  and  new  weapons  from  modem  science  and 
modern  ideas.  The  organ  of  the  party  is  the  Monataschrift  of 
which  we  have  mentioned  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
If  we  are  right  in  our  supposition,  the  conductors  of  the  Jeicish 
Chronicle  sympathize  with  this  movement,  only  that  of  course 
j^assing  events,  and  the  interests  of  the  Jewish  people,  engage 
chief  attention,  while,  occasionally,  a  "  smart,"  but  sometimes 
bitter,  antagonism  to  what  are  wittily  called  the  "  conver- 
sionists,"  appears  in  its  columns.  A  very  different  spirit 
breathes  in  the  pages  of  the  late  Miss  Aguilar, — so  pure,  so 
elevated,  so  spiritual,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  her  writings  as 
a  token  for  good.  It  was  our  intention,  when  we  began,  to 
notice  her  works  in  the  present  article,  but  our  limits  will 
not  permit.  But  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
paving  our  heartfelt  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to 
this  distinguished  daughter  of  Israel,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
**  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  hast  excelled 
them  all." 

As  Miss  Aguilar  claims  our  sympathy  by  her  beautiful  and 
elevated  spirituality,  so  the  writers  oi   the  MonatBschrift  and 
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the  conductors  of  the  Chronicle  command  our  respectful 
attention  by  their  learning  and  ability.  The  Monatsschrift 
is  scientific  in  its  form.  It  records  not  only  the  present  state 
of  the  Jews  in  various  countries,  but  their  past  history ;  and 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  past  and  present  literature  of 
the  people.  Very  frequently  most  interesting  historical  and 
Kterary  notices  occur  in  its  columns.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  tendency  which  it  represents,  and  the  spirit  which  it 
breathes.  Tho  controversial  element  appears  but  very  rarely, 
but  when  it  does,  we  grieve  to  say,  rather  in  the  form  of  sneers 
than  of  the  thoughtfiu  inquiry  which  such  a  subject  demands 
and  deserves.  The  Jewish  Chronicle  is  conducted  with  con- 
siderable ability  and  spirit.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Benisch,  is  well 
known  for  several  works,  which,  in  part,  we  have  already  favoiu*- 
ably  introduced  to  our  readers.  The  Jewish  Chronicle  is  intended 
to  advocate  the  political  interests  of  Israel,  and  in  general  to 
represent  that  community.  Some  of  its  columns  are  devoted  to 
religious  subjects.  The  leading  articles  are  generally  clever 
and  telling.  The  only  objection  we  have  to  offer  is,  that  it 
indulges  too  much  in  a  spirit  of  Jew-glorification,  which  occa- 
sionally prevents  it  from  taking  an  impartial  and  a  liberal 
view  of  things.  Of  course,  we  are  prepared  for  opposition  to 
Christianity,  but  we  are  equally  surprised  and  displeased  at 
its  onslaught  upon  what  are  termed  "  conversionists,"  upon  con- 
verts, and,  in  short,  upon  everything  which  tends  in  the  direction 
of  the  Church.  Were  this  the  place  for  it,  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  extracting  from  its  columns  language  which  all 
must  feel  to  be  unbecoming,  and  arguments  which  a  little  con- 
sideration must  prove  to  be  pointless.  Lately,  we  were  not  a 
little  struck  by  its  disclaimer  of  all  attempts  at  proselytizing, 
and  still  more  so  when  told  ex  cathedra  that  this  was  the  spirit 
of  Judaism.  The  readers  of  the  New  Testament  know,  and  the 
students  of  Jewish  history  and  literature  can  testify,  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Besides,  it  would  reflect  little  to  the  credit  of  any 
faith  that  it  confessed  itself  non-proselytizing,  while  in  that  of 
the  Jewish  it  must  indicate  either  a  surrender  or  a  virtual  denial 
of  tho  many  prophecies  which  bear  on  the  conversion  of  the 
nations.  But  if  religious  controversy  is  necessary  when  Jews 
or  Christians  are  in  earnest,  is  it  not  possible  to  conduct  our  con- 
troversy in  a  right  spirit  P  Jews  and  Christians,  each  party  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  its  religion,  and  ready  to  defend  it  by 
appropriate  argimients.  Can  we  not  give  each  other  credit  for 
honesty  and  sincerity,  respect  and  love  each  other,  and  yet  all 
the  while  express  our  differences  ?  There  is,  indeed,  we  well 
know,  a  kind  of  controversy  which  only  engenders  bitterness,  and 
leads  to  no  other  result  than  self-glorification ;  but  where  the 
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object  18  truth,  where  mutual  respect  is  entertained,  and  where 
the  subject  is  the  most  grave  and  important,  there  is  surely  no 
need  for  the  acerbities  and  the  meannesses  which  characterize 
the  low  debater  rather  than  the  thinker.  Nor  do  we  despair 
that  the  time  may  yet  be  at  hand  when  bigotry,  prejudice,  and 
ignorance  shall  give  place  to  a  better  acquaintance,  to  a  higher 
appreciation,  and  to  a  closer  intercourse  with  each  other.  But 
the  first  and  main  condition  of  this  desirable  state  is  mutual 
respect  and  confidence.  Jews  and  Christians  must  give  up 
sneering,  misunderstanding,  misjudging,  and  suspecting  each 
other.  Heart  and  hand  must  be  opened,  if  cordiality  and 
mutual  recognition  is,  as  we  all  wish  and  pray,  to  take  the 
place  of  former  isolation. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  Jews  need  not  abate  one  iota  of  their 
religious  convictions,  nor  the  Christians  one  particle  of  their 
missionary  zeal.  Surely  it  were  but  an  indifferent  beginning  of 
mutual  respect,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  dissimulate  or  to 
depress  our  religious  convictions.  We,  at  any  rate,  feel  it  quite 
consistent  with  genuine  esteem  and  affection  for  Israel,  and 
with  an  unceasing  desire  to  benefit  them  in  every  way,  and  to 
remove  the  last  particle  of  civil  inequality,  to  preserve  our  own 
religious  belief,  and  even  to  increase  our  support  of  missionary 
efforts.  This  is  also  the  spirit  of  the  little  volume  entitlea, 
"  Joseph  the  Jew,"  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  heading 
of  this  article.  Although  not  free  from  defects  which  indicate  a 
want  of  sufficient  intimacy  with  the  social  habits  of  the  Jews,  the 
interest  ivS  not  only  sustained  throughout  the  narrative,  which 
details  the  conversion  of  a  Jewish  family  to  Christianity,  but 
the  tone  is  elevated  and  full  of  affection  towards  Israel. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  turn  to  Christians,  we 
would  say — Much  of  the  past  remains  to  be  repaired,  much  in  the 
present  remains  to  be  done.  The  persecutions  of  the  past  have 
not  only  had  their  consequences  upon  the  Jews,  but  have 
estranged  them  from  us,  and  us  from  them.  To  repair  for  past 
injustice  and  cruelty  is  but  to  discharge  a  debt.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  to  them,  as  the  source,  the  world  owes  its  reli- 
gious training,  its  history  and  civilization,  and  mankind  its  life 
and  its  hope.  And  still  Israel  is  a  noble  people.  True,  we  believe 
they  have  rejected  the  Messiah,  and  forsaken  the  spiritualism  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  for  the  extemalism  of  tradition.  But  yet 
thc^y  have  within  them  much  that  is  holy,  much  that  is  vigorous, 
both  in  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  respect.  They  are,  and  they 
know  themselves  to  be,  a  people  whose  present  is  pregnant.  A 
verv  superficial  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  their  history 
will  convince  ever}'^  one  that  "the  bringing  in  of  Israel  will 
yet  be  as  life  from  the  dead."    Their  very  faults  and  their  failings 
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indicate  elements  of  strength,  even  as  their  punishments  indi- 
cate elements  of  mercy. 

We  have  stated  that  our  respect  and  affection  for  the  Jewish 
people  will  only  increase  our  support  of  missionary  efforts. 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  have  each  their  separate  missions, 
which  severally  claim  and  deserve  our  support.  We  do  not  com- 
mit ourselves  to  an  implicit  approval  of  all  their  past  doings,  nor 
do  we  say  that  we  believe  their  present  plans  are  always  the 
best.  On  the  latter  point,  especially,  let  us  indicate  an  error  but 
too  common.  Every  professing  convert  is  not  necessarily  suited 
for  becoming  a  missionary.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  previous 
education  and  habits  are  required.  Indeed,  we  believe  this  to 
be  the  most  delicate  and  important  branch  of  ministerial 
labour.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  then,  let  none  be  employed  who  are 
not  thoroughly  qualified  by  education  and  character.  I-iet  every 
suspicious  movement  be  avoided, — let  controversy  be  carried  on 
with  all  openness  and  fairness, — let  the  missionary  be  such  as 
to  conunand  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  all  thinking  and 
unprejudiced  persons ;  above  all,  let  none  be  admitted  to  a 
profession  of  Christianity  whose  conversion  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  the  residt  of  conviction.  We  have  no  fear  of 
success  if  this  plan  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and  if  Christians 
were  respectfully,  but  believingly,  to  enaploy  the  agency  of  the 
pulpit,  of  the  press,  and  of  visitation.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the 
numbers  baptized  might  be  fewer,  and  yet  the  result  woidd  im- 
mediately be  greater,  and  eventually  we  shoidd  secure  confidence^ 
and  thereby  reach  the  optimatum  of  closer  and  more  affectionate 
intercourse.  Besides,  who  cares  for  the  number  of  baptized 
persons?  We  wish  to  see  Israelites  indeed,  not  Christians  in 
name.  Of  the  latter  we  have  sufficient  already,  if  not  too 
many.  And  let  it  be  distinctly  imderstood  that  individual 
Christians  have  much  in  their  power,  not  only  by  following,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  advice  we  have  offered  as  to  intercourse 
with  the  Jews,  and  by  supporting  missionary  societies,  but  by 
not  demanding  number-results  from  missionary  operations,  and 
particularly,  by  not  either  twaddling  about  or  lionizing  in 
drawing-rooms  all  who  pretend  to  be  converts,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  coldly,  harshly,  and  unjustly  suspecting  and  treating 
them.  Let  conmion  respect  be  shown,  and  let  common  prudence 
be  exercised,  and  we  believe  there  will  be  fewer  marvellous  cases 
for  religious  charlatanry,  but  also  less  deception,  less  sorrow 
to  the  heart  of  the  Christian^  and  less  contempt  upon  the  cause 
of  truth. 
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Christianity  and  Our  Era :  A  Book  for  the  Timet,  By  Gheorge 
Gilfillan.  8vo.,  478  pp.  Edinburgh :  James  Hogg.  London : 
Groom  bridge  &  Sons.     1857. 

It  is  possible  with  the  best  intentions,  sincere  piety,  and  con- 
siderable eloquence  and  talent,  to  do  little  good  and  great 
harm ;  or  even  to  do  much  good,  and  yet  more  harm.  We 
fear  lest  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  volume  before  us.  Of 
the  excellence  of  the  writer's  intentions  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  talent  and  eloquence  are  as  incontestably  displayed  in  these 
pages  as  in  his  other  works.  "With  many  of  his  sentiments 
every  devout  Christian  must  cordially  agree.  But  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  volume  strikes  us  as  being  very  exas;gerated, 
morbid,  and  therefore  mischievous ;  and  its  main  conclusion  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  as  erroneous  in  substance,  and  presented 
in  a  form  more  likely  to  disgust  intelligent  sceptics  than  to 
make  or  confirm  intelligent  believers.  The  faults  of  the 
volume  appear  to  us  so  serious  and  glaring,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  danger  of  underrating  much  in  it  that  is  worthy  of 
admiration — a  danger  against  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
guard.  The  author,  however,  has  left  himself  very  little  room 
to  complain  if  his  critics  should  slide  into  the  high  ex  cathedra 
strain.  His  views  are  laid  down  with  most  oracular  authority, 
and  those  of  his  opponents  satirized,  and  now  and  then  cari- 
catured, with  contemptuous  severity.  One  seldom  meets  with 
an  author  on  more  thoroughly  good  terms  with  himself,  or  who 
cherishes  a  more  pleasing  conviction  that  his  readers  will  accept 
**  we  hold,''  **  we  contend,*'  and  similar  formulae,  as  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  arguments :  unanswerable  arguments  they  cer- 
tainly are ;  for  when  an  author  tells  us  that  such  and  such  is 
his  opinion,  who  has  any  right  to  assert  that  it  is  not  P 

The  work  consists,  as  to  its  subject-matter,  of  two  parts :  a 
review  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  Christianity ; 
and  an  argument  for  the  pre-millennial  advent  of  our  Savioiu*. 
The  former  part  is  laid  as  the  basis  of  the  latter ;  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  book  being,  that  both  the  church  and  the 
world  are  so  hopelessly  bad,  and  so  steadily  growing  worse,  that 
a  supernatural  intervention  and  new  dispensation  are  needed 
in  order  to  fulfil  God's  promises  and  purposes  of  mercy ;  and 
may  shortly  be  looked  for.  The  volume  may  be  characterized 
as  a  religious  work  of  imagination,  foimaed  on  facts,  and 
terminating  in  fancies. 

The  author  thus  strikes  the  key-note  of  his  vaticinations  and 
denunciations :  — 
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"That  the  times  in  which  we  live  have  assumed  a  dubious  and 
portentous  aspect  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is  a  fact  generally 
admitted.  There  are,  indeed,  still  a  few  who  persist  in  closing  their 
eyes  to  the  danger  by  which  we  are  environed,  and  in  crying  out 
*  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace.'  These  men,  while  li:$tening 
to  the  loud  masonry  of  rising  churches,  to  the  plaudits  of  May. 
meetings,  and  to  the  far-home  hum  of  sabbath  or  missionar}'  schools, 
have  no  ears  for  the  roar  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  dnep  of 
thought  which  are  breaking  up  around  them,  or  to  the  noise  of  *  the 
multitudes— the  multitudes'  rapidly  convening  in  the  A'alley  of 
Decision.  But  he  who  can  abstract  himself  from  nearer  and  more 
clamorous  sounds,  and  from  the  pleasing  but  partial  prospects  imme- 
diately under  his  eye,  becomes  aware  of  many  and  complicated 
dangers,  which  seem  deepening  into  a  crisis,  darkening  into  a  noon 
of  night,  above  the  head  of  all  the  churches  of  Christ.  Every  one 
remembers  the  remarkable  passage  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  *  Letters,' 
written  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  where  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  tokens  and  symbols  of  a 
falling  empire.  But  it  now  implies  no  pretensions  to  prophetic 
insight  for  any  one  to  declare  that  he  lives  amid  the  auguries  of  a 
coming  religious  convulsion,  to  equal  which  we  must  travel  back 
twenty  centuries,  and  which,  like  that  succeeding  the  death  of 
Christ,  has  bearings,  and  promises — consequences,  of  transcendent 
importance  and  unending  interest." 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation here  given  (perhaps  unwittingly)  of  the  prophetic 
picture  of  "  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  decision"  the  author  has 
furnished  an  example,  indicating  how  much  more  natural  is  the 
symbolic  interpretation  of  prophetic  visions  than  the  literal, 
upon  which  he  so  strenuously  insists.  He  would  think  it  very 
ridiculous  if  any  one,  after  reading  this  passage,  were  to  open 
his  window,  and  listen  attentively  for  the  "  roar  of  the  great 
fountains,"  or  anxiously  look  up  to  the  sky  for  8}nnptom8  of  the 
*'  darkening  noon  of  night."  Yet  this,  ridiculous  as  it  may  bo, 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  adopted  in 
Mr.  GilfiUan's  closing  chapter,  where  the  valley  of  decision 
becomes  the  lit  ^ral  "  valley  of  Jezreel,  surrounding  Megiddo," 
and  the  closing  scenes  of  tne  great  contest  between  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  are  degraded  into  a 
literal  conflict  of  physical  force,  in  which  the  saints  (having 
forgotten,  we  presume,  their  Master's  warning,  that  "  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword")  are  getting  deci-« 
dedly  the  worst  of  it ;  and  are  saved  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  One  whom  Mr.  Gilfillan  presumes  to  call,  in  heathenish 
phrase,  "  our  Apollo,*'  and  to  compare  to  Jove  putting  an  end 
to  the  battle  of  the  giants. 

We  must  do  Mr.  GKlfillan  the  justice  to  say  that  he  by  no 
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means  adheres  rigidly  to  the  literal  interpretation  when  it  is 
more  suitable  to  his  views  to  discard  it.  Thus  he  does  not 
think  "  that  the  millenarian  sacrifices  much,"  by  admitting 
that  the  binding  of  Satan  "  may  not  be  literal,  and  may  not 
quite  confine  the  enemy  to  hell "  (though  St.  John  describes 
him  as  shut  up,  and  sealed^  in  the  bottomless  pit)  "if  it  be 
admitted  to  amoimt  to  a  prodigious  limitation  of  Satan's  power, 
and  to  his  total  defeat  in  the  great  Armageddon  battle."  So, 
again,  although  the  Jerusalem  of  prophecy  must  be  the  literal 
Jerusalem,  and  Antichrist  must  be  a  literal  person,  St.  Peter's 
plain  prose  description  of  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  disso- 
lution of  the  visible  firmament,  is  softened  into  "  certain  extra- 
ordinary physical  changes — changes  real  and  literal  in  the 
main,  although  here,  perhaps,  hyperbolically  stated ; "  and  the 
"new  heavens  and  new  earth"  are,  "in  other  words,  the 
millonniuiiL" 

If  there  are  two  subjects  in  the  compass  of  human  thought 
wliich  it  becomes  us  to  approach  in  a  calm,  dispassionate, 
reverend  spirit,  anxiously  on  our  guard  against  substituting 
imagination  for  judgment,  or  our  preconceived  fancies  for 
infallible  truth,  one  of  these  is  the  religious  condition  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  other  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word  of 
God.  The  wairt  of  this  sober,  humble,  chastened  spirit  we 
consider  the  fundamental  defect  of  the  present  volume.  The 
opening  passage  which  we  have  just  cited,  is  about  the  quietest 
in  the  book  ;  yet,  at  the  verjr  outset,  a  certain  exaggerated  tone 
betrays  that  craving  after  excitement  and  imaginative  impres- 
sion, that  love  of  melodramatic  efiect  and  thea^|;ric  glare,  which 
infect  at  once  the  author's  style  and  his  exegesis.  In  treating 
subjects  so  lofty,  difficult,  and  mysterious,  one  would  like  to  see 
an  author  advancing  with  bared  sole  and  noiseless  footfall,  not 
with  the  baskined  strut  and  stamp  of  high  tragedy.  No  doubt 
the  history  of  our  world  may  be  reverently  thought  of  as,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  divine  drama ;  to  a  great  extent,  too,  a  solemn 
tragedy,  "purifying  the  soul  with  pity  and  terror."  But  it  is 
not  a  melodrama.  It  is  designed  to  impress,  not  the  senses  and 
imagination,  but  the  reason  and  the  heart.  It  is  not  a  show, 
but  a  reality  ;  not  a  display  of  Divine  skill  and  genius,  but  an 
actual  unfolding  of  Divine  character — a  progressive  exercise  of 
Divine  government.  Consequently,  whatever  mistakes  we  may 
make  as  to  the  grand  catastrophe,  we  may  be  quite  sure  it  will 
be  something  more  than  we  are  presented  with  in  the  extra- 
ordinary chapter  at  the  close  of  tnis  volume,  a  tremendous  and 
magnificent  stage-efiect. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  s  style,  considering  the  subjects  he  is  dealing 
with,  appears  to  us  to  sin  grievously  against  good  taste.     The 
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book  is  virtually  a  sermon,  on  a  grand  scale.  We  can  tliink  of 
few  things  more  to  be  deprecated  than  that  our  young  preachers 
should  adopt  the  style  of  it  as  a  model.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
the  style  of  a  yoimg  author,  in  his  early  college  essays,  it 
would  be  full  of  promise.  It  reminds  one  of  Southey's  remark 
to  a  young  poet,  that  he  thought  he  could  never  put  his 
embroidery  too  thick.  It  stands  stiff  with  ffold  thread  and 
jewels,  some  real,  and  some  paste,  but  all  glittering.  Every 
page  almost  blazes  with  fireworks.  Every  sentence  almost 
is  feathered  with  a  metaphor,  encumbered  with  a  simile, 
or  painfully  sharpened  to  a  point.  Every  now  and  then^ 
a  golden  sentence,  a  glowing  and  happy  figure,  a  striking 
and  original  thought,  prevent  one  from  laying  down  the  book ; 
but  their  brilliancy  is  almost  lost  in  the  wearisome  glare  that 
-surrounds  them.  One  cannot  say  that  the  author  has  a  great 
command  of  language  and  fancy ;  but  rather,  that  language  and 
fancy  have  a  great  command  of  him.  Throughout,  there  is  a 
lack  of  self-restraint,  proportion,  and  repose ;  while  in  the  most 
brilliant  passages — very  brilliant  some  of  them  are — the  author's 
model  seems  to  have  been  his  own  picture  of  Ezekiel,  "  pursuing 
his  lonely  way  through  the  upper  ether,  and  uttering  his  poetic 
scream,  softened  by  distance,  and  returned  by  the  echoes  in 
song !  *' 

Chapter  I.,  "A  General  View  of  the  Present  State  of 
Christianity;"  and  Chapter  II.,  "The  Attitude  of  our 
Present  Christianity  to  the  principal  energies  at  work  in  that 
Age/'  contain,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  great  deal  of  melan- 
choly truth.  But  it  is  one-sided  truth.  If  the  causes 
for  grief  and  alarm  are  not  actually  exaggerated,  the  effect 
of  exaggeration  is  produced  by  overlooking  or  under- 
estimating the  counterbalancing  causes  of  thankfulness  and 
hope.  A  picture  which  sedulously  copies  all  the  shades  in  a 
landscape,  but  omits  or  tones  do^-n  its  lights,  is  not  a  true 
picture.  Moreover,  as  the  writer'*  object  is  to  show,  not  only 
how  bad  we  are,  but  how  fast  we  are  getting  worse,  the  constant 
fallacy  pervades  his  representations,  that  imperfection  proves 
deterioration.  He  takes  for  granted  that  it  has  not  been  always 
thus,  and  that  former  times  were  better  than  these.  But  where 
is  the  proof  of  this  assumption?  Doubtless,  no  intelligent 
Christian  who  takes  his  idea  of  what  the  church  of  Christ  ought 
to  be,  and  is  to  be,  from  the  Bible,  can  survey  without  surprise, 
grief,  and  lamentation  what  it  has  been,  and  still  is.  But  when 
has  this  not  been  the  case?  Where  are  those  better  times, 
whose  continued  lustre  deepens  the  darkness  of  our  own  P  Sixty 
years  ago,  when  Nonconformists  were  hooted  at  in  the  strccta 
as  they  went  to  meeting;   when  preachers  were  pelted  with 
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curses  out  of  villages  where  now  trim  chapels  are  filled  with 
attentive  hearers ;  and  when  Sunday-schools  were  but  in  their 
infancy?  Or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  Watts 
and  Doddridge  bewailed  the  decay  of  religion ;  when  Arianisin 
crept  like  a  pestilence  from  pulpit  to  pulpit  among  the 
Dissenters,  and  the  preachers  in  the  Establishment  gave  their 
hearers  stones  for  bread — a  petrified  code  of  ethics,  for  a 
living  gospel ;  and  when  popular  education,  Christian  missions, 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  to  every  cottage,  and 
their  translation  into  every  tongue,  were  as  yet  undreamed 
of?  Or  still  earlier,  when  Baxter  sounded  his  alarm- 
trumpet  to  careless,  ungodly  ministry?  Or  when  the  pil- 
grims of  the  '*May  Flower"  despaired  of  their  country,  and 
sought  an  asylum  for  religion  and  fireedom  in  another  hemisphere  P 
Or  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  unfrocking  bishops,  and  putting 
down  Puritan  prophcspugs  ?  Or  amid  the  controversies, 
heresies,  and  corruptions  of  the  first  three  centuries;  or  the 
long  ages  of  spiritual  night  that  preceded  the  stormy  sun-rise 
and  soon-clouded  day  of  the  Reformation  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  looking  back  on  the  past,  our  eye  rests  on 
the  mountain-tops  that  peer  above  the  clouds,  and  catch  the 
simshine.  The  dreary  morasses  and  sandy  wastes  that  inter- 
vene, are  hidden ;  while  to  the  men  whose  path  lay  through 
them,  these  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  landscape  ;  and 
the  fog  and  the  dust  that  rose  from  them  often  nid  the 
mountain-tops  from  \'iew.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Gilfillan's 
lamentation  over  the  decline  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  to  such  men  as 
Knox,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Owen,  Howe,  that  his  thoughts  turn. 
Wliere  have  we  such  preachers  now  ?  But  docs  any  one 
believe  that  these  men  were  samples  of  the  average  preaching 
of  their  day  ?  Or,  that  if  they  arose  now,  they  would  be  less 
useful,  less  popular  than  then  ?  Or  that  the  average  of 
preaching  is  not  higher,  and  its  usefulness,  on  the  whole, 
greater  now  than  then  ?  Paint  as  darkly  as  we  may  the 
portrait  of  the  church  of  our  own  age,  and  even  admitting  all 
that  5[r.  Gilfillan  says  in  its  disparagement  to  be  just,  it  still 
remains  true  that  never,  not  even  in  the  Apostles'  time,  was 
the  Gospel  preached  by  so  many  tongues,  and  in  so  many  lands 
and  languages.  Never  before  did  Christianity  so  plainly  assert 
its  intention  to  subdue  the  world,  or  bring  its  guns  so  fully  to 
bear  (though  as  yet,  it  is  true,  with  but  imperfect  efiect)  upon 
almost  every  form  of  error,  vice,  and  wrong,  throughout  the 
world.  'What  is  still  more  important  to  notice,  because  more 
easily  overlooked,  is,  that  never  before  have  the  principles  of 
Christianity  so  deeply  and  widely  imbued  worldly  society.  Far 
outside  of  the  enclosure  of  the  church,  Christian  truth  and 
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Christian  morals  are  influencing,  more  or  less  decisively,  the 
opinions  and  consciences  of  men.  The  very  usefulness  and 
success  of  the  church  in  this  indirect  manner,  hinder  our 
appreciation  of  its  progress.  Its  pace  seems  diminished  in 
proportion  as  it  imparts  to  the  world  a  motion  in  its  own 
direction.  If  it  do  but  stand  still,  it  will  seem  to  retrograde. 
It  must  be  constantly  raising  the  practical  standard  of  life 
and  thought  amongst  its  members  (the  ideal  standard  cannot  be 
raised  higher  than  the  New  Testament  has  fixed  it),  if  they  are 
still  to  **  shine  as  lights  in  the  world.*'  It  is  conceivable, 
though  perhaps  not  possible,  that  the  highest  triumph  of  the 
church,  as  a  moral  teacher,  might  prove  its  greatest  danger  as 
a  spiritual  fellowship ;  that  the  level  of  conventional  morality 
might  rise  so  high  as  to  leave  no  room  for  church  discipline, 
and  to  reduce  to  a  purely  spiritual  and  invisible  line  of  demar- 
cation the  separation  between  the  church  and  the  world. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Gilfillan  into  his  discussions 
of  the  **  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Christianity,'*  the  "  Present 
State  of  the  Evidences  for  Christianity,"  **  Substitutes  for  Chris- 
tianity," *' Scepticism,"  **  Modem  Plans  for  the  Increase  of  the 
Power  of  Christianity ; "  or  into  the  arguments,  prophecies, 
and  dreams  of  the  last  five  chapters,  in  which  he  expounds  and 
defends  his  views  of  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  brilliant  poetic  prose,  bitter  satire,  scornful 
ridicule,  telling  rhetoric,  epigrammatic  point,  sound  and  sug- 
gestive thought ;  a  great  deal  also  of  unsupported,  dogmatizing, 
questionable  exegesis,  extravagant  imagination,  and  repulsive 
bad  taste.  In  the  chapter  on  the  evidences,  the  author  is 
perplexed  between  his  wish  to  show  the  infidel  that  they  are 
sufficient,  and  his  wish  to  show  the  anti-millenarian  that  they 
are  insufficient.  His  comment  on  our  Saviour's  words  to 
Thomas  shows  how  far  one  idea  will  take  a  man ;  for  it  reads 
very  much  like  setting  the  Scripture  to  rights : — 

"  The  mind,"  says  Mr.  Gilfillan, "  even  when  willing  to  believe,  even 
when  in  a  manner  convinced,  breathes  the  irrepressible  wish, 
generally  in  the  shape  of  a  sigh,  *  Oh !  that  we  had  been  there  to 
see,  hear,  and  handle.'  *  Doubting  Thomases,'  it  will  be  said ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Thomas  teas  convinced  when  he  got  the 
evidence  he  required,  and  that  many  more  in  that  age  were.  *  More 
blessed,'  indeed,  those  who  believe  without  sight;  but,  perhaps, 
these  are  as  scarce  as  they  are  supremely  blessed.  In  general, 
*  faith  cometh  by  seeing  as  well  as  by  hearing.'  " — P.  73. 

What  this  last  sentence  means,  we  do  not  know.  But  for  our 
parts,  we  believe  that  our  Lord  understood  and  meant  what  He 
was  saying,  when  he  declared  the  position  of  those  who  have  not 
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seen,  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  His  personal  disciples, 
just  because  faith,  unsustaioed  by  the  impressions  of  the  senses, 
is  subjected  to  a  severer  discipline,  and  learns  to  gaze  on  things 
unseen  with  a  more  piercing  vision,  and  to  soar  heavenward 
with  a  freer,  bolder  wing.  That  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
are  sufficient  to  convince  any  candid  inquirer,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  of 
course,  does  not  deny.  That  they  do  not  amount  to  actual 
demonstration,  of  which  he  seems  to  complain,  is  necessary  to 
their  influence  as  a  moral  discipline.  Demonstration  compels 
the  intellect,  and  leaves  the  will  no  room  to  act.  No  man  is 
either  more  or  less  virtuous  for  believing  a  proposition  in 
Euclid  on  seeing  the  proof.  The  Saviour's  presence  and 
miracles  did  not  furnish  demonstrative  evidence  to  those  who 
"  both  saw  and  hated  both  Him  and  His  Father."  "  He  casteth 
out  devils,"  said  they,  "by  Beelzebub."  His  second  coming 
will,  no  doubt,  be  in  such  wise  as  shall  leave  no  room  for 
unbelief;  but  this  very  fact  implies  that  it  will  afford  no  scope 
for  faith,  and  that  the  work  which  faith  has  to  do,  in  saving 
men's  souls,  will  then  be  ended.  The  belief  which  is  compelled 
by  actual  sight  is  but  the  reluctant  and  trembling  belief  of 
devils,  which  can  work  no  change  in  the  ungodly  heart. 

The  same  weak  craving  after  sensuous  impressions  and 
imaginative  excitement,  and  the  same  defective  insight  into  the 
real  philosophy  of  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to  human  nature, 
which  inspires  the  author's  views  concerning  miracles  and 
faith,  appear  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Millenarianism.  Mr. 
Gilfillan  has  thought  fit  to  apply  to  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  Millenarian  hypothesis,  an  expression  used  by  Robert 
Hall,  of  Socinianism ;  it  is,  he  says,  **  thinking  meanly  of  [the 
second  coming  of]  Christ."  To  us,  it  appears  that  the  charge 
may  be  easily  retorted.  We  can  imagine  few  things  more  likely 
to  make  this  great  hope  of  the  church  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
infidels,  than  such  representations  as  are  contained  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  this  book.  Compare  the  two  views.  To  Mr.  Gilfillan, 
it  seems  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  loses  nearly  all  its  interest 
and  moral  value  unless  he  can  fancy  it  may  be  in  his  own  little 
life -time,  next  year,  next  week,  to-morrow.  To  us,  it  appears 
an  event  of  such  transcendent  importance  and  unparalleled 
interest,  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  thousand  years,  the  intervention 
of  a  few  scores,  more  or  less,  of  generations,  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  consideration.  On  the  view  which  we  hold,  in 
common,  we  hope,  with  the  large  majority  of  intelligent 
Christians,  the  Lord  Jesus,  while  gladdening  with  His  personal 
presence  the  vast  body  of  His  church  in  the  heavenly  world,  is 
carrying  on  His  kingdom  as  truly  and  actively  on  earth  as  if 
visibly  sojourning  here.     By  His  truth,  by  His  spirit,  and  by 
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His  providence,  through  the  agency  of  His  disciples,  and  in 
answer  to  their  prayers,  He  will  complete  what  He  has  under- 
taken,— the  putting  down  of  tyranny,  human  or  diabolic ;  the 
extermination  of  false  religion,  injustice,  vice,  ignorance,  and 
all  their  consequent  evils,  and  the  union  of  the  whole  human 
race  under  His  spiritual  dominion.  At  last,  when,  after  all 
this  triumph  and  prosperity,  a  crisis  shall  nevertheless  arise  (we 
need  not  here  inquire  how)  that  can  be  met  by  no  less  decisive 
measures,  the  personal  return  of  the  Lord  will  take  place, 
when  He  will  bring  human  history  to  a  close,  will  render  all 
generations  contemporary,  will  institute  a  universal  tribunal  of 
judgments,  will  destroy  by  fire  every  trace  of  man's  past  pre- 
sence on  this  globe ;  and  having  put  down  and  punished  rebellion 
for  ever,  will  inaugurate  the  final  and  perfect  state  of  redeemed 
humanity. 

This  is  what  Mr.  GilfiUan  calls  thinking  meanly  of  the  Second 
Advent.     Let  us  see  what  he  considers  thinking  gloriously  of 
it.     Christianity,  according  to  him,  is  declining,  and  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  world,  sinking  from  bad  to  worse.     "  God  never 
intended  the  Gospel  to  convert  the  whole  world."     (P.  393.) 
The  Gospel  is  a  failure,  and  the  church  is  a  failure.     Christ's 
kingdom,  though  spiritual,  cannot  be  set  up  by  spiritual  means. 
His  dying  love,  His  divine  truth.  His  holy  spirit.  His  toiling 
and  praying  church,  are  powerless  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
the  devil  on  earth,  without  the  terrors  of  judgment,  miraculous 
impressions  on  the  senses,  and  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ. 
The  devil  manages  to  rule  his  kingdom  very  successfully  with- 
out either  miracle  or  personal  manifestation.     The  Redeemer, 
according    to   the   Millenarian  doctrine,  cannot  vanquish  this 
great  adversary  by  such  means  as  He  has  hitherto  employed, 
and  "  never  meant "  to  do  so.     The  sublime,  divine  idea  of  the 
Gospel,  that  truth  and  love,  attended  by  the  energy  and  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  spirit  of  God,  are  able  to  renovate  human 
nature,  is  only,  it  seems,  a  temporary  expedient,  or  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment;  the  more  direct  and  simple  means  of  terror 
and  amazement,  and  impressions  on  the  senses,  must  be  put  in 
exercise.     The  world  is  to  be  converted  only  by  that  terrible 
manifestation  of  justice,  of  which  our  Lord  Himself  has  told  us, 
that  it  will  turn  His  word  from  the  means  of  salvation  to  the 
witness  of  guilt:  ^^The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that  shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  day."    Are  such  views  as  these  calculated 
to  honour  Christ? 

If  our  s[)ace  were  not  exhausted,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
extract  a  page  or  two  from  Mr.  GilfiUan^s  attempt  to  depict  the 
scenes  of  the  Last  Day,  including  his  puerile  literalization  of 
the  symbols  of  prophetic  vision,  with  improvements  of  his  own 
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invention ;  and  his  picture  of  "  Abmillus,  the  incarnate  Anti- 
christ, riding  on  a  coal-black  charger,  and  knocking  down  the  walk 
of  Jerusalem  with  his  iron  mace  !*'  But  perhaps  the  less  said  the 
better,  of  representations  which  seem  only  adapted  to  excite 
weak  brains,  to  substitute  imagination  for  faith,  and  to  confirm 
the  scepticism  of  intelligent  infidels. 


Art.  v.— autobiography  OF  LUTFULLAH. 

Autobiography  of  Lutfullah,  a  Mohammedan  Gentleman;  and  his 
Transactions  with  his  Ftllow-creatures,  Edited  by  Edward 
B.  Eastwick,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.     Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

An  autobiography  of  a  Mohammedan  gentleman  ! — the  title  is 
remarkable,  but  still  more  so  are  the  contents  of  this  interesting 
volume,  a  treasure  as  well  as  a  rarity  in  literature.  Lutfullah 
has  not  lived  in  vain  among  his  kind,  but  has  derived  a  rich 
store  of  knowledge,  with  that  wisdom  which  is  charity,  from 
his  singular  experiences  and  '^transactions  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,"  the  results  of  which  he  acquaints  us  with  in  this 
record  of  his  personal  history — a  history  of  dramatic  movement 
and  variety.  Adventure,  incident,  anecdote,  glimpses  of  the 
picturesque,  remark  and  reflection  of  no  common  order,  — 
these  are  the  characteristics  of  his  biography,  containing 
all  of  charm  which  we  have  met  with  in  boots  of  travel, 
sifted  of  repetition  and  monotony,  and  presenting  us  with 
what  we  have  vainly  sought  in  countless  tourists  and  "six 
months'  sojourners,"  —  a  picture  unrivalled  in  its  truth  and 
accuracy  of  Eastern  life  and  manners,  richly  tinted  with  true 
oriental  colouring:  this  constitutes  its  value,  its  novelty,  and 
its  fascination.  A  thorough  Moslem  by  birth  and  by  preference, 
Lutfullah  is  nevertheless  in  a  manner  Anglicized  by  enlarged 
study  and  contact  with  European  influences.  This  fact  renders 
peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive  the  declaration  of  his 
opinions  relative  to  the  creeds  and  customs  of  his  race ;  for 
suflficiently  liberalized  to  express  reverence  for  institutions 
which  he  would  not,  through  the  idiosyncracy  of  birthright, 
adopt,  his  convictions  come  with  emphasis,  as  gradually 
developed  under  circumstances  afibrding  peculiar  facilities  for 
observation  and  comparison ;  and  the  result  of  his  matured 
contemplation,  from  a  double  point  of  yiew,  while  it  lends 
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additional  significance  to  his  conclusions,  is  to  render  him  an 
interpreter,  as  it  were,  between  the  European  and  Mohammedan 
modes  of  thought.  On  the  domestic  institutions  of  Europe, 
costume,  marriage,  the  seclusion  of  women,  &c.,  the  Munshi 
has  much  to  say,  deferentially,  yet  with  all  freedom.  A  sore 
scandal,  doubtless,  in  the  sight  of  true  believers,  is  the 
unrestrained  social  communion  of  Englishmen  and  women  in  the 
East.  On  this  subject  he  expresses  his  convictions  with  some 
little  severity : — 

"  The  English  allow  their  women  to  remain  uncontrolled  in  life, 
and  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  society  of  men  in  public  and  in  private. 
Poor  creatures !  naturally  weak,  how  many  of  them  fall  victims  to 
the  brutal  intrigues  of  men.  How  many  families  ot  high  name 
have  been  ruined  by  this  unreasonable  license.*'  Again :  "  Virtue 
and  vice  are  two  sisters,  the  former  fair  and  the  latter  black,  and  no 
nation  has  ever  been  uninfluenced  by  the  two  ladies.  But  the  limits 
and  restraints  prescribed  by  Mohammedan  law  and  usage  in  domestic 
affairs,  I  am  bound  to  say,  at  all  events,  prevents  increase  in  vice 
and  decrease  in  virtue.  The  time  of  the  IViohammedan  ladies  being 
occupied  in  needlework,  and  the  performance  of  religious  duties  five 
times  a  day,  in  looking  over  their  kitchens  and  other  household  affairs, 
they  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  admirers.  Their  marriages  are 
arranged  by  their  parents,  who  are  their  best  friends,  and  whose 
experience  in  worldly  affairs  must  be  greater  than  theirs.  Oppor- 
tunities are  in  general  afforded  to  the  bride  to  see  her  would-be 
husband  from  a  loop-hole  or  a  window  before  she  is  married  to  him  ; 
and  no  matrimonial  contract  is  considered  binding  unless  the  lawfully 
attested  consent  of  both  parties  is  first  obtained  and  taken  down  by 
the  law  officer  appointed  by  the  government  to  solemnize  the  mar- 
riage. Thus  many  bitter  feuds  and  lasting  animosities,  which  poison 
the  minds  of  contending  rivals,  are  avoided,  and  marriage  beds  are 
not  only  free  from  contamination,  but  from  the  dread  of  it.  In 
short,  seclusion  secures  women  from  those  delusions  and  temptations 
which  irritate  the  mind  with  fleeting  joys,  leaving  behind  the  peimanent 
sting  of  bitter  remorse;  while  never  having  tasted  the  universal 
triumph  and  dominion  which  beauty  gives  in  the  circles  of  Europe, 
the  pang  of  lost  power  is  not  added  to  the  painful  sensation  of  fading 
charms."— Pp.  339,  340. 

Though  himself  a  monogamist,  Lutfullah  is  a  champion  of 
the  Eastern  law  of  polygamy,  very  philosophically  judging 
according  to  the  principle  of  probabilities  that,  "  from  among  a 
number  of  wives,  a  man  is  sure  to  find  atw  who  gives  him  everj* 
satisfaction !  *'  With  equal  earnestness  and  sincerity  does 
I^utfullah  discourse  concerning  a  variety  of  social  problems, 
and  amidst  other  questions,  arises  the  important  one  of  costume. 
Apropos  of  this  he  prefers  the  graceful  folds  of  an  Asiatic's 
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ample  draper}'  to  the  unattractive  uniformity  of  English  male 
attire. 

"Our  convenient  long  coat,"  he  declares,  "  gracefully  put  on, 
commands  respect,  and  the  same  will  serve  as  a  bed  if  we  chance  to 
have  no  other.  Our  dopatta^  or  waist  band,  is  a  ozone  on  respectable 
occasions ;  it  is  a  sheet  to  cover  one  at  night  if  required,  or  can  be 
erected  as  a  small  tent  to  protect' one  from  the  burning  sun.  The  turban 
is  a  most  useful  part  of  Asiatic  atttire,  far  superior  to  the  European  hat 
in  every  respect ;  it  is  a  handsome  ornament  to  the  head,  and  repulses 
the  severity  of  the  sun  ;  the  hat,  on  the  contrary,  attracts  it.  The 
turban  is  the  best  means  to  save  the  lite  of  a  thirsty  traveller  in  the 
deserts  and  jungles  when  there  is  no  water  to  be  had  except  in  deep 
wells.  In  such  a  crisis  it  can  be  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  turban  with 
great  ease." — P.  125. 

These  conclusions  in  favour  of  Mohammedanism,  even  from 
the  friend,  associate,  and  admirer  of  Englishmen,  and  after 
lengthened  acquaintance  with  English  habits,  is  striking  evidence 
how  deeply  rooted  in  the  Moslem  is  attachment  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  his  native  land.  But  the  fervour  of  Moslem  piety 
is  apparently  abating,  since  the  reliable  pen  of  LutfuUah  bears 
a  testimony  against  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  following  sorrowful  exhortation : — 

"  True  believers  are  prohibited  from  making  use  of  any  inebriating 
thing,  and  from  recej^ving  or  paying  interest  on  money.  These  and 
many  other  religious  duties  are,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  very  loosely 
attended  to  by  the  Moslems  of  this  time  in  the  world.  Prayers 
and  fasts  are  observed  by  very  few  of  the  religious  character  only, 
and  the  prescribed  charities  by  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  rich. 
Pilgrimage  is  performed  by  very  few  people  of  affluence ;  it  is  re- 
sorted to  in  general  by  the  poor  wretches  who  either  find  or  render 
themselves  useless  to  the  world.'* — P.  44. 

Interesting  as  we  regard  these  disclosures  and  opinions  of 
Lutfullah,  scarcely  less  so  are  the  curious  adventures  of  his 
eventful  and  somewhat  chequered  career.  The  descendant  of 
a  sacred  race,  his  genealogy  is  duly  recorded,  with  especial 
mention  of  a  certain  ancestor,  Kamaluddin,  who  had  the  honour 
to  be  buried  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  in  a  splendid  mausoleum. 
A  Hindii  temple,  metamorphosed  into  a  mosque,  with  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  attached,  became  the  property  of  his 
posterity  ;  but  an  invasion  of  the  ruthless  Mahrattas  did  not 
j)ermit  a  peaceful  enjoyment  of  it  for  long.  The  result  was 
that  a  remnant  of  the  family  possessions  only  remained  when 
Lutfullah  was  presented  to  the  world  as  a  candidate  for  a  share 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  race.  His  birth  was  hailed  with  so  much 
joy   that   he   received   the   name   of  Lutfullah^  meaning   the 
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"favour  of  God."  To  cloud  still  more  the  auspices  of  his 
childhood,  he  was  early  left  an  orphan  on  the  paternal  side.  A 
famine  darkened  the  land,  and  the  family  were  threatened  with 
complete  destitution.  An  attack  of  the  Pindarees  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  approach  of  these  desperadoes 
filled  all  hearts  with  dismay ;  jewels,  money,  and  all  of  value 
were  buried  in  the  earth ;  but  the  wretched  inhabitants  who 
could  not  escape,  became  victims  of  the  most  savage  cruelty. 
Various  modes  of  torture  were  resorted  to  by  the  barbarous 
Pindarees,  who,  pinioning  their  captives,  exposed  them  to  the 
burning  sun,  pounding  or  pinching  between  the  lock  of  a  gun, 
or  made  them  stand  with  a  stone  of  immense  weight  on  the 
head,  first  inserting  a  gravel-stone,  which  gradually  forced  its 
way  through  the  skuU  to  the  brain,  or  filling  a  horse^s  grain- 
bag  with  ashes  and  red  pepper,  tied  it  over  the  sufferer's  face, 
frequently  till  suffocation  ensued.  The  occurrence  of  such 
calamities  might  have  sobered  the  spirits  of  a  less  juvenile 
witness,  but  in  no  way  damped  the  prankish  pleasures  of  Lut- 
fullah's  childhood;  one  of  these  was  the  setting  fire  to  the 
beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh,  for  which  he  received  chastisement 
from  the  ladies  and  from  his  schoolmaster.  Upon  the  latter 
LutfuUah  wreaked  his  revenge  by  administering  secretly  a 
terrible  purgative  to  him ;  and  in  order  to  terrify  the  ladies,  it 
became  a  favourite  diversion  with  him  to  catch  frogs  and  put 
them  into  their  work-baskets,  after  which  he  would  watch 
maliciously  for  the  moment  when  the  lid  being  uplifted, 
the  animal  would  spring  out,  and  the  result  was  a  scream 
or  a  faint.  The  result  of  such  mischievous  experiments 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Munshi,  to  find  *'the  tear 
of  sorrow  in  one  eye,  and  the  light  of  satisfaction  in  the 
other/'  Notwithstanding,  his  education  prospered,  and  it  was 
well  that  it  did,  for  he  was  destined  ere  long  to  rely  on  his  own 
resources.  His  mother,  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  **  still 
bcautifuV*  married  again — this  time  a  subahdar,  a  courtier  of 
rank  in  the  retinue  of  a  native  prince. 

On  the  birth  of  a  foster-brother,  Lutfullah's  star  began  to 
pale,  and  his  transient  enjoyment  of  prosperity  was  exchanged 
for  a  degrading  servitude  as  an  underling  of  the  subahdarV 
heir.  His  ardent  spirit  revolted,  and  he  effected  his  escape. 
Through  the  medium  of  subsequent  experiences,  avenues  of 
observation  were  opened  to  him,  through  which  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  fund  of  varied  and  interesting  knowledge  with 
which  the  singular  and  acceptable  volume  of  his  autobiography 
abounds.  Strange  adventures  befel  him  in  the  wandenngs 
which  succeeded  his  flight,  when  existing  precariously  on  chance 
hospitality,  or  fruits  and  berries  plucked  by  the  way,  exposed 
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to  hairbreadth  escapes  from  the  venom  of  snakes  or  the  machi- 
nations of  villains,  he,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  morning  rambles 
in  the  dew,  ablutions  in  the  limpid  spring,  noontide  prayers  in 
the  jungles,  under  the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  on  emerald  carpets 
of   verdure,  wheron,  after  his  devotion,  he  enjoyed  a  serene 
repose.     He  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  fall  a  victim  to  that 
scourge  of  travellers,  the  garotters  of  the  East — the  famed 
society  of  Thugs.    The  audacity  and  recklessness  of  these  Indian 
stranglers  are  equalled  only  by  their  duplicity  and  cunning ;  and 
many  are  the  stratagems  employed  by  the  miscreants  to  betray 
unsuspecting  pilgrims  to  their  destruction,  sometimes  by  acting 
the  part  of  mendicants,  or  by  proffering  their  services  as  guides. 
Every  artifice  is  used  to  inveigle  the  traveller  to  some  lonely 
spot,  and  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  when  the  fatal  long- 
knotted  silk  handkerchief  is  flung  around  his  neck — one  pull  of 
which   brings   him   senseless   to  the  earth.     His  body,   after 
being  searched  and  plundered,  is  generally  interred  on  the  very 
spot,  marked  by  the  commission  of  the  crime.     Falling  in  with 
one  of  these  sanguinary  footpads,  LutfuUah  managed  to  avert 
his  threatening  doom,  until  taking  advantage  of  the  moment 
when  the  ruffian  fell  asleep,  to  betray  him,  the  Munshi  had  very 
soon  after  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  vile  companion  blown  from 
a  great  gun.     A  band  of  Affghan  and  Bheet  freebooters  were 
the  next  enemies  who  threatened  him,  from  whom  he  escaped 
by  running  for  more  than  two  hours,  without  looking  back,  over 
precipices,  rugged  heights,  and  valleys.     At  length,  he  reached 
a  solitude,  where  the  charms  of  nature  only  were  triumphant. 
The  beautiful  orb  of  the  moon  rose  over  the  eastern  horizon 
like  a  mountain  of  pure  gold.     A  flood  of  radiance  extended 
over  the  surrounding  hills  and  adjacent  objects.     Steep  sides  of 
mountains,  edged  by  uneven  plains,  covered  with  trees,  repre- 
sented palaces  and  mansions,  with  exquisite  gardens  before,  to 
Lutfullah's  fancy,  till  the  influences  of  the  clear  moonlight,  the 
refreshing  breeze,  redolent  of  the  delicate  fragrance  of  flowers 
and  the  shrubs  of  the  forest,  disposed  him  to  balmy  slumbers, 
and  transported  him   in  dreams  to  the  society  of    fascinating 
houris.     Once,  a  vision  of  Moslem  paradise  appeared  to  him  in 
reality,  bearing  the  form  of  a  Kajpiit  maiden.     Busily  engaged 
in  drawing  water,  LutfuUah  begged   a  little>  with  which   to 
quench  his  thirst. 

"  In  reply,  she  asked  me  a  question,  with  a  lovely  air  as  pretty  as 
herself :  *  Have  you  nobody  else  to  quench  your  thirst  with  but 
me  ? '  *  Madam,*  replied  I,  *  I  have  none  ;  but  even  if  I  had  one, 
she  could  not  be  more  than  an  atom  before  your  incomparable 
beauty.  A  lamp  can  have  no  splendour  before  the  sun.  This 
flattery  produced  a  smile  on  her  udr  countenance,  and  she  held  her 
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pot  to  me  very  gracefully,  telling  me,  *  Drink  till  thou  art  satiated. ' 
Thanking  her,  I  took  both  of  my  hands  to  my  mouth,  in  the  form  of 
a  cup,  and  she  kindly  poured  the  water  in  a  fine  stream,  which  I 
found  greatly  sweetened  with  the  excellent  scent  of  her  rosy  hand ; 
and  I  drank  until  I  was  full.  I  then  made  a  grateful  bow  to  the 
beauty,  who  taking  her  pots  on  her  head,  went  home." — P.  72. 

At  length  the  wanderer  found  his  way  to  the  English  camp, 
whence  arose  mutual  friendship  and  good  services  between 
Lutfullah  and  the  European  ofncers,  to  whom  he  taught  the 
Persian  and  Indian  tongues. 

Kumour  had  circulated  strange  things  concerning  the 
foreigners,  or  Feringees,  as  the  English  were  called,  who  pos- 
sessed no  skin,  it  was  said,  but  a  thin  membrane  covering  their 
bodies,  which  made  them  appear  abominably  white. 

"  They  were  perfect  in  magical  art,  which  made  them  successful  in 
ail  their  undertakings.  They  did  not  believe  in  our  blessed  Prophet, 
and  they  called  themselves  Christians,  but  would  not  act  upon  the 
laws  of  the  sacred  Anjil,  which  holy  book  they  had  changed  in  several 
places  to  serve  their  worldly  purposes.  Most  of  them  still  worshipped 
images,  and  they  ate  everythmg,  and  particularly  things  forbidden  by 
the  holy  Moses,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  order  of  the  sacred  Anjil ; 
nay,  they  did  not  spare  human  flesh  when  driven  to  extremity. 
They  had  made  three  gods  for  themselves  instead  of  one — contrary 
to  tiieir  first  commandment ;  and  most  absurd  of  all,  they  attributed 
to  the  Almighty  God  the  having  a  wife  and  children,  and  by  the  same 
token,  they  called  their  prophet  and  themselves  son  and  children  of 
God.  Such  reports  were  the  topic  of  almost  all  conversation,  and 
many  other  things  were  said  against  them,  and  only  one  in  their 
favour — that  they  were  not  unjust,  but  in  the  administration  of 
justice  they  never  deviated  from  the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  law 
of  Solomon."— Pp.  35,  86. 

Associating  for  awhile  with  the  Sindhis,  the  following  con- 
fabulation arose  respecting  the  English,  who  it  was  thought 
might  become  masters  of  their  country  before  long : — 

"  *  Know  you  not  the  verse  of  our  holy  book,'  was  remarked ; 
'One  true  believer  is  sufficient  to  defeat  ten  infidels?'  This 
observation  elicited  in  reply  a  profound  sigh  from  a  white-bearded 
Sindhi,  who  responded,  *  My  friends,  your  dream  is  somewhat  too 
extravagant ;  you  have  never  seen  the  tri-coloured,  the  white-brown, 
and  dark  devils,  fighting  jointly  on  a  field  of  battle.  Whilbt  in  the 
service  of  H.  H.  the  Peishwa,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  their  hard 
fights  in  the  Dakhan.  Here  is  an  unquestionable  proof,'  saying  this, 
ho  tucked  up  his  sleeve,  and  showed  a  scar,  which  demonstrated  a 
clear  transit  of  a  bullet  through  his  arm.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
*  A  man  might  overmatch  another,  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  if  the 
contest  is  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  but  these  cowardly  Satana 
have  no  sword,  or  if  they  have  any,  it  is  as  blunt  as  a  walking-stick. 
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They  will  kill  you  with  rascally  shots,  whilst  you  are  a  mile  or  so  off, 
and  then  what  is  the  remedy  ?'" — P.  278. 

The  beauty  of  descriptive  passages  in  this  volume  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  picture  of  the  traveller's  route  from 
Agm  to  Delhi,  which  LutMlah  traversed  after  seven  days' 
wandering,  having  existed  meantime  on  ripe  grain  plucked 
in  the  fields: — 

"Travelling  from  Agra  to  Delhi  is  no  more  than  walking  in 
gardens  for  pleasure,  and  we  completed  this  interesting  journey  in  a 
week.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  the  very  splendid  view  of 
Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  rajahs  and  emperors,  presented  itself  to 
our  eyes.  Tlie  first  look  of  this  grand  city  reminds  the  reflecting 
traveller  that  this  was  the  central  seat  of  empire  in  India,  whence 
orders  and  prohibitions  were  issued  and  executed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  provinces ;  that  this  was  the  place,  the  sight  of  which 
filled  the  minds  of  many  princes  of  high  rank  with  terror  and  awe ; 
that  the  heads  of  many  delinquent  nobles  and  princes  used  to  han^ 
at  the  gates,  in  retribution  for  their  misconduct,  while  others  passed 
through  in  triumph." 

Agra  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  ancient  city  of  Agra  is  handsomely  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Jumna  river,  Jumna,  one  of  the  three  sacred 
streams — Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Saraswati — supposed  to  run  under 
ground.  The  confluence  of  these  rivers  at  Prag  or  Allahabad  is  called 
Tribeyni  (three  braids  of  hair),  and  is  considered  by  them  a  place  of 
great  sanctity,  and  ablution  therein  is  said  to  wash  away  all  the  sins 
of  the  performer ;  whereas  bathing  in  the  river  Jumna,  here,  frees 
him  from  one-third  of  his  sins  at  least.  Agra  assumed  the  title  of 
Akbarabad  from  the  time  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar,  who  greatly 
enlarged  it,  and  made  it  his  capital.  The  houses  of  this  city  are  in 
geuerul  lofty,  consisting  of  several  stories,  but  the  streets  are  very 

narrow  and  comnlicated The  fort  of  the  city  is  strongly  built 

of  red  stone,  such  as  is  taken  out  of  the  Gwalior  quarries ;  the  depth 
of  the  ditch  is  considerable;  the  ramparts  double,  with  bastions 
situated  at  equal  distances  from  one  another.  Amongst  the  famous 
edifices  of  Hindostan  is  Muntaz  Mahall,  here  vulgarly  called  Taj 
]Mahall.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  work  by  Indian  artists,  built  of 
])ure  marble,  decorated  with  mosaics.  Its  materials  are  uncommonly 
rich,  its  design  chaste,  and  its  efiect  most  brilliant  attended  by 
solemnity.  In  beauty,  it  surpasses  all  the  edifices  of  India;  and  in 
solemnity,  those  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  founder  of  this  wondrous 
building  was  Shah  Jahan  the  Great,  who  erected  it  for  his  favourite 
queen,  Muntaz  Mahall  Begam,  who  was  an  able  woman,  and  at  the 
same  time,  queen  of  the  beauties  of  her  time ;  it  is  her  mausoleum." 
—Pp.  89,  90. 

Pages  might  be  occupied  with  extracts  equally  charming  firom 

c  c  2 
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Lutfullali's  engaging  volume,  delightfully  varied  with  the  record 
of  his  adversities,  his  labours,  his  enjoyments,  and  his  reflections. 
Not  the .  least  interesting  passages  are  those  elicited  by  his 
journey  to  England.  In  London,  be  visited  the  Opera  and  saw 
"rrince  Albert.  He  descants  amusingly  on  the  customs  of  the 
capital;  when  speaking  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  he  relates: — 

"  In  one  of  them,  I  saw  two  well-dressed  men  with  ashes  sprinkled 
over  their  heads,  and  thereby  concluding  some  death  might  have 
occurred  in  the  house,  I  told  IVIr.  Scott  that  a  mournful  event  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  dust  on  their  heads ;  but  the  young  man 
laughed  at  my  beard,  and  said  it  was  an  old  custom  still  preserved 
by  some  of  powdering  their  hair. — P.  ^05. 

Beauty  as  dazzling  as  that  of  the  Rajpiit  maiden  greeted  his 
sight  in  England,  to  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  the  good  Munshi 
was  not  insensible,  from  the  glowing  panegyric  elicited  from 
him  by  a  Mrs.  Larking,  a  lady  "  consunmiate  in  beauty,  and 
noble  in  mind,'*  with  "  a  fair  mouth  scattering  pearls  of  eloquent 

?hrases."  He  rapturously  declares :  "  In  conversing  with  her, 
considered  myself  having  the  felicity  of  confabiOating  with 
one  of  the  gazelle-eyed  nymphs  of  paradise.*'  Similar  genuine 
utterances  of  praise  or  criticism  are  scattered  throughout  this" 
unique  volume,  which  we  cordially  recommend  as  singularly 
attractive  and  meritorious. 


Art.  VI.— WESTGARTH'S  AUSTRALIA. 

Victoria  and  the  Australian  Gold  Mines  in  1857 ;  with  Notes  on  the 
Overland  Boute  from  Australia  vid  Suez.     By  William  Wesi- 

farth,  late  Member  of  the  Victoria  Legislature.     With  Maps. 
iondon  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1857. 

Australia  is  a  land  of  promise  to  yet  untold  generations.  The 
time  will  come  when  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  shall  sit 
down  beneath  their  own  fig-tree  and  gather  the  rich  clusters  of 
the  grape  from  their  own  vineyards;  when  the  swelling  savannahs 
which  now  stretch  away  in  an  unmeasured  length  and  breadth  of 
beauty  and  fertility,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  hut  of  the  squat- 
ter^  and  scattered  over  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  shall  be  parcelled 
out  into  homely  divisions,  and  the  hand  of  culture  shall  raise  a 
hundredfold  of  grain  for  a  swarming  population ;  when  the  wil- 
derness now  peopled  by  the  kangaroo  and  the  bustard  shall  hear 
the  hum  of  cities,  and  be  enriched  with  the  wealth  of  human 
industry;  and  when  those  fine  forests  of  gum-trees  and  oak  which 
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stand  in  primeval  glorj  on  untrodden  plains,  shall  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  service  and  the  riches  of  man.  The  consum- 
mation of  this  picture  may  be  delayed,  several  ages  may  elapee 
before  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  have  spread  over  its  widest 
and  wildest  range ;  but  now  that  the  energies  of  this  most  enter- 
prising family  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  once  directed 
to  the  development  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  soilj 
their  feet  will  not  rest  nor  their  determination  feul  until  tbejy 
have  explored  every  nook  and  corner,  and  brought  under  their 
civilizing  influence  the  most  remote  as  well  as  the  nearest  por- 
tion of  this  vast  island-continent. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  yery  little  is  known  of  the  interior;- 
and  that  what  little  is  known  appears  unfavourable  to  the  idea 
that  its  vast  central  desert  can  ever  be  reclaimed;  yet  the 

Sreen  fringe  of  fertility  with  which  its  barren  plateau  is  bof^ 
ered,  is  broad  and  long  enough  to  yield  mighty  states  to  the 
world,  and  pour  into  its  lap  the  contents  of  an  ezhaustlesB 
cornucopia.  Every  year  we  witness  the  rapid  progress  of  some 
miniature  empire  on  its  coast,  which  to  the  old  eyes  of  Europe 
would  seem  incredible,  were  it  not  that  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  full  of  potent  and  pregnant  facts,  compels  belief. 
^The  most  surprising  change,  however,  that  has  ever  come  over 
the  face  of  any  country  is  that,  perhaps,  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  ten  years  just  terminated,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called.  Port  Phillip.  Of  this  extraordinary 
transformution  Mr.  Westgarth  has  undertaken  to  be  the  expo- 
sitor, and  in  following  him  step  by  step  through  the  various 
stages  of  this  developmeut,  we  confess  to  an  amount  of  pleasure 
and  gratification  rarely  met  with  in  the  works  written  and 
published  by  our  colonial  fellow-subjects.  Books  of  personal 
adventure,  distorted  by  individual  incidents,  and  swollen  to  an 
unnatural  size  by  passing  and  egotistical  comments,  form  the 
staple  literary  productions  of  our  trans-oceanic  authors.  The 
volume  before  us,  however,  bears  no  resemblance  to  this  class 
of  literary  productions.  Mr.  Westgarth  has  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  appreciating  the  resources  of  this  rising  colony,  his 
connexion  with  it  enables  him  to  write  with  that  warmth  and 
earnestness  which  prove  his  attachment  to  the  country,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  reviews 
both  the  past  and  the  present  condition  of  the  colony  with 
commendable  impartiality.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  mislead  as 
those  exaggerated  and  garbled  accounts  which  are  sometimes 
published  with  a  view  to  disparage  or  laud  the  resources  and 
prospects  of  a  growing  state. 

*'  There  is  no  country/'  observes  Mr.  Westgarth,  ^  of  which  more 
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contradictory  reports  are  received  in  Europe  than  Victorim.  The 
same  mail  conveys  to  friends  and  kindred  accounts  the  mosi  pro- 
mising and  the  most  discouraging.  Since  the  accession  of  wmkh 
brought  by  the  gold  fields,  this  contradictory  feature  is  pjurticularlj 
prominent.  The  truth  is,  that  great  resources  do  not  Bare  a  countrr 
from  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity.     Among  an  enter- 

I)rizing  people  they  rather  sharpen  the  edge  of  these  extremes ;  for, 
iko  the  common  saying,  that  the  richest  people  get  the  deepest  in 
debt,  so  no  amount  of  wealth  or  resources  out  enterprise  or  extrava- 
gance will  surpass  them,  and  bring  in  for  the  time  a  debtor  account.** 

The  advantages  of  a  country  of  resources,  however,  is,  that 
although  it  experiences  depressions  they  do  not  last  a  long  time 
A  person  may  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  fortune  s  wheel,  bul 
he  also  knows  that  here  that  wheel  revolves  with  greater  velo- 
city than  in  old  countries,  and  he  looks  forward  hopefully  to  the 
day  when  he  shall  find  himself  reinstated  on  the  sunny  side  of 
life.  Thus  it  is  with  emigrants.  Persons  of  all  classes  and 
professions  and  branches  of  mdustry,  quit  Europe  to  seek  in  the 
antipodes  an  £1  Dorado.  On  their  arrival,  they  are  disap- 
pointed, perhaps,  and  disgusted.  The  openings  tbev  had  fondly 
dreamed  to  find  there  do  not  exist  The  avenues  that  really  dlo 
exist  lead  into  very  different  lines  of  industry  to  what  they 
expected ;  and  so  they  are  at  loss  how  to  support  themselves, 
and  lay  hold  of  the  first  offer  or  op|)ortunity  that  presents  itself. 
Scholars  and  servants,  artists  and  clerks,  arc  found  in  the  same 
net ;  and  in  vain  do  they  struggle  to  extricate  themselves.  The 
scholar  finds  learning  at  a  discount ;  the  servant  discovers  Uut 
her  expectations  were  exaggerated ;  no  one  has  time  to  attend 
to  the  artist;  whilst  the  places  in  the  commercial  houses  are 
pre-occupicd.  But  wait  a  little.  This  is  a  country  of  resources. 
Presently,  after  submitting  to  what  in  this  country  is  degrading 
occupation,  the  scholar  hears  of  something  just  adapted  for 
him ;  the  artist  steps  into  an  employment  that  pavs  well,  even 
if  he  has  not  to  use  the  pencil  and  brush ;  the  cferk  has,  per* 
haps,  already  found  a  vacant  i>ost;  whilst  the  servant  who  has 
Bobered  down  her  ideas  of  cohmial  life,  is  amply  satisfied  with 
her  position,  l)eing  as  inde|>en(lent  as  her  mistress,  or,  perhaps* 
she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  married  to  some  thrivii^ 
tradesman  or  industrious  yet)man.  Thus  the  aspect  of  things 
change ;  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  in  a  young  and  fre^ 
country,  where  nature  is  in  her  full  vigour,  and  only  requires 
the  mo<lerate  labour  of  man  to  supply  all  his  wants  and  enrich 
him  with  an  abundant  sur{>lu8. 

We  talk  of  progress,  but  the  progress  of  a  young  colony  like 
Victoria  is  something  inconceivable ;  it  is  a  start,  as  it  were« 
out  of  nothing ;  the  commencement  of  a  new  existence ;  the 
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duction  of  creative  life  where  before  was  only  a  ellent  and 
)tonou8  vegetation.  Where  but  yesterday  stretched  a 
ilete  solitude,  to-day  springs  up  a  rising  and  thriving 
ilntion ;  where  but  last  year  hedgeless  plains  and  primeval 
\ts  reigned  supreme,  now  may  be  seen  magnificent  squares, 
-planned  streets,  custom-houses,  churches,  assembly  halls, 

other  public  edifices.  But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the 
ress  of  the  colony  may  be  seen;  we  must  turn  to  its  tables 
tatistical  information  ;  examine  its  population,  and  see  how 

are  employed ;  what  are  its  exports  and  imports,  and  in 
t  ratio  they  increase  yearly.  But  even  if  these  material 
.ntages  are  on  the  creditor  side  of  the  account,  this  is  not 
igh.  We  must  also  learn  what  is  the  progress  of  a  country 
hose  arts  and  those  attainments  which  tend  to  soften  the 
ners  and  elevate  the  conduct  of  society, 
he  present  population  of  Victoria  is  assumed  to  be  about 

000  souls;  of  whom  one-third  are  engaged  at  the  gold 
s,  one-third  are  at  the  sea-port  towns,  and  one-third  com- 
3  llie  interior  town,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  population. 

nearest  gold  fields  to  Melbourne,  of  any  importance,  are 
e  of  Btillarat  and  Mount  Alexander,  distant  about  seventy- 
or  eighty  miles.  Bendigo  is  one  hundred,  and  the  Ovens 
much  short  of  two  hundred.  Of  course,  the  first  care  of 
government  in  a  young  colony  like  this,  is  to  provide  roads, 
a  large  expenditure  of  the  local  funds  has  been  made  with 
?w  to  carry  out  this  desirable  object.  How  far  they  have 
ceded  the  followins:  account  will  show : — 

Those  who  are  incurably  impressed  that  the  Australian  is  an 
-droughty  climate  should  be  intrusted,  during  the  winter  season, 
that  Htandard  colonial  lot,  a  dray  and  team  of  bullocks,  a  fair 
Ing  of  diggers'  requisites,  and  a  mission  to  one  of  the  gold-fields. 
:;ther  this  sceptic  succeeds  in  getting  there,  whether  he  is  per- 
ently  arrested  in  the  Big  Swamp,  or  he  and  his  bullocks  have 
ppeared  over  the  ledge  of  the  Perpendicular  Creek,  he  will  have 

1  equally  convinced  that  there  is  at  least  a  wet  side  as  well  as  a 
one  to  the  Australian  picture,  and  that  the  last  is  immensely 
3  convenient  for  many  purposes  of  life  and  business  than  the 

8o  have  those  found  this  question  who,  whether  miners  or 
r  colonists,  were  scattered  over  the  interior  locations.  Since 
gold  discoveries  the  cost  of  macadamized  roads  has  ranged  from 
KX)  to  £G,000  per  mile ;  in  1853,  it  was  nearly  £8,000  per  mile.*' 

t  thus  appears  that  the  Victorian  community  have  not 
;hed  from  the  duty  of  constructing  highways,  so  essential 
he  advance  of  civilization,  whatever  the  expense  might  be. 
8  is  laudable  conduct  on  their  part,  and  will  materially  assist 
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in  developing  the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  some  idea 
of  which  we  will  give,  as  being  generally  interesting  and  useful. 
In  the  pre-gold  era,  wool  was  the  staple  produce  of  the  colony, 
and  headed  the  export  list,  whilst  in  the  wake  of  this  followed 
other  items  derived  from  live  stock  and  squatting,  such  as 
tallow,  hides,  and  bone.  Cured  meat,  bark,  and  gum  also 
formed  at  one  time  exporting  commodities;  but  the  trade 
in  these  did  not  prove  profitable,  and  the  enterprise  was 
dropped.  Vine-growing  for  wine-making  has  also  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  wilU 
one  of  these  days,  become  a  lucrative  object  of  commerce.  At 
present,  however,  the  gold  fever  still  interferes  with  the  healthy 
development  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  workii^  of 
the  mines  has  become  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  and 
cost,  and  has  moulded  itself  into  something  like  a  system.  Mr. 
Westgarth  describes  its  present  condition : — 

*'  Gold  digging  at  Ballarat  proved  to  be  rather  an  interesting 
process.  Comparing  the  art  now  with  its  condition  in  October, 
1851, 1  could  perceive  that  great  changes  had  been  effected.  Nothing 
struck  me  more  iu  this  difference  than  the  business-like  knowledge 
and  decision  with  which  miners  spoke  of  their  avocation,  and  the 
methodical  and  imperturbable  manner  in  which  they  encountered  its 
uncertain  results.  The  great  alteration  in  mode  since  I  was  last 
here,  was  the  '  deep-sinking.'  For  some  time,  at  first,  the  depths  of 
the  pits  had  been  limited  to  a  stratum  termed  the  '  pipe-clay/  formed 
of  decomposed  granite  or  quartz  materials  underlying  the  auriferous 
gravel,  and  of  great  thickness.  ...  ^  To  bottom,'  as  it  was  concisely 
termed,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  reaching  this  lowest  base,  required 
in  some  places  a  depth  of  nearly  200  feet.  We  heard  of  one  pit 
19:4  feet  deep,  and  a  mining  party  was  spoken  of  that  expected  to 
have  to  sink  for  200  feet.  These  long  shafts  became  very  expensive, 
as  it  was  necessary  also  to  '  slab  '  them,  or  build  up  their  sides  with 
split  slabs  so  as  to  prevent  water  and  material  from  pouring  down 
the  pit.  A  force  of  ten  or  twelve  men  was  required  for  such  a 
sinking,  and  as  much  as  six  months  was  sometimes  occupied  in 
exhausting  such  a  *  claim.'  " — P.  204. 

Two  other  minerals  have  been  already  discovered  in  large 
quantity  in  Victoria,  namely  the  rich  tin  ore  of  the  black  sand 
of  the  Ovens  district,  and  the  antimony  ore  near  Heathcote. 
Already  the  trade  in  tin  ore  has  assumed  a  settled  form,  the 
price  of  the  article  on  the  spot  averaging  about  £40  a  ton ; 
the  antimony  is,  however,  left  untouched,  its  value  in  foreign 
markets  not  paying  the  expense  of  bringing  it  down  to  the 
coast  and  exporting  it.  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  of 
Yiotoria,  we  will  venture  to  introduce  a  few  figures  which  we 
will  render  as  little  tedious  as  possible.    To  commence  with  the 
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export  of  cattle,  we  find  that,  in  1851,  for  sheep  alone  it  reached 
the  number  of  70,000 ;  but,  owine  to  the  immigration  which 
followed  the  discovery  of  gold,  it  fell  considerably,  there  being  a 
sufficient  demand  for  meat  at  home.  It  has  since  risen^and 
now  bears  an  average  of  20,000  per  annum.  The  returns  of  the 
trade  in  wool,  upon  which  we  have  laid  some  stress,  show  that, 
in  1846,  only  six  milllions  and  a  half  pounds  were  exported ;  it 
has,  however,  steadily  risen  until,  in  1856,  just  ten  years  later, 
it  was  above  22,000,0001bs. 

^The  Australian  wool  has  brought  a  new  era,'*  observes  Mr. 
Westeartb,  "  in  the  woollen  trade  of  our  country.  Its  soft  and 
'  kindly '  qualities,  if  I  may  be  allowed  phrases  of  trade  not  readily 
transciibable,  adapt  it  for  admixture  wita  coarser  and  cheimer  wools, 
so  as  to  produce  a  woollen  fabric  elegant  and  comfortable,  and  at 
a  price  previously  impossible.  It  is  just  forty  years  since  the 
present  system  of  the  public  sales  of  wool  commenced  in  London. 
The  wool  trade  of  Britain  was  then  of  small  account,  so  fiur  as  it 
concerned  the  importation  of  the  fine  wools  of  other  countries ;  and 
for  years  after  it  had  risen  to  consideration,  Australia  had  no  place, 
or  was  ranked  only  in  the  etcetera  of  nominal  contributors.  The 
increase  of  British  wool  importation  is  one  of  the  pleasant  marvels 
of  modem  commerce.  The  comparative  handful  miported  in  the 
year  1817  has  become  the  ninety  millions  of  1857 ;  and  the 
Australian  contribution,  which  was  long  a  blank  upon  the  earlier 
pages,  now  considerably  outweighs  the  collective  quantity  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.''— P.  124. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  diggings  and  the  gold- 
fields,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  same  ground, 
although  Mr.  Westgarth  conducts  us  there  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  There  are,  however,  incidents  in  its  proauction  and 
sale  of  too  interesting  a  character  altogether  to  be  omitted  whilst 
giving  a  picture  of  the  prcxpress  of  Victoria.  The  present  gold 
fields,  it  appears,  which  nave  survived  the  *^ rushes"  of  the 
impulsive  mining  interest,  and  may  be  now  considered  as  firmly 
established  seats  of  industry  and  wealth,  are  Ballarat,  the 
vicinities  of  Castlemaine,  near  Mount  Alexander,  Bendigo,  and 
the  Ovens.  Several  others  have  occasionally  beamed  forth 
upon  the  horizon,  but  they  have  not  retained  their  repute,  and 
have  been  deserted  more  oc  less  by  the  10,000  who  had 
temporarily  fiocked  to  them.  Such  were  Creswick's  Creek, 
and  Fiery  Creek,  which  once  boasted  of  25,000,  the  other 
of  40,000  people.  Other  places  of  more  recent  account,  as 
Mount  Blackwood,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Maryborough,  give  promise  of  permanent  importance.  Tarren- 
gower  and  many  other  localities  indicate  inexhaustible  resources 
nrom  the  auriferous  quartz.    The  quantities  of  gold  brought 
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down  from  the  mines,  under  government  escort,  had  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  until  they  reached,  in  1856,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  2,644,337  ounces,  the  quantity  in   1851,  being 
104,153  ounces.     The  mines  of  Bendigo  were  the  least  pro- 
ductive, yielding,  in  1856,  only  322,897  ounces ;  Ballarat  sent 
off  1,009,922  ounces  the  same  year,  being  an  excess  above  the 
returns  for  Bendigo,  the  next  most  fruitful  mine,  of  410,822 
ounces.     It  is  estimated  that  the  gold  mines  of  Ballarat  have 
given  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  according  to  the  escort 
retunis,  from  the  21st  of  September,  1851,  no  less  than  2,802,000 
ounces,  which  at  the  high  value  of  upwards  of  808.  per  ounce, 
obtained  for  the  gold  of  this  place  from  its  unusual  purity,  gives 
a  production  of  £12,000,000  sterling.     This  was  the  earliest 
gold   field   of  any  note,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  during 
September  and   October  of  1851.      Mount   Alexander  then 
became  the  "  rage "  for  a  short  interval,  only  to  see  Bendigo 
receive  the  honours  but  a  short  time  before  paid  to  itself.     The 
discoveries  here  were  so  great  during  1852,  that  no  less  than 
50,000  persons  were  attracted  to  the  district;  and  such  was  the 
scarcity   of  provisions,   and   the    difficulty   of   communication 
during  the  wet  season,  that  the  rate  of  carriage  rose  to  £150 
per  ton  for  a  distance  of  100  miles.    "For  the  last  three  years," 
says  Mr.  Westgarth,  "  Ballarat  has  been  gradually  rising  to  its 
present  pre-eminence — a  pre-eminence  it  is  likely  to  retain  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinarj'  thickness  of  its  rich  auriferous 
drifts,  which  the  deep-sinking  processes  have  exposed,  and  the 
the  additional  resource  of  its  quartz  reef."     To  complete  this 
account  of  the  gold  wealth  of  Victoria,  it  may  be  stated  that 
nearly  all  the  gold  produce  is  now  exported  from  the  port  of 
Melbourne.     A  small  proportion  is  still  shipped  at  Geelong  by 
the  vessels  that  load  a  portion  of  the  wool  clipped  at  that  port ; 
but  this  is  gradually  falling  away  under  the  centralizing  influ- 
ences  of  the  capital.     The  chief  destination   of  the  gold   is 
London  ;  a  small  portion,  however,  finds  its  way  to  India  and 
elsewhere.     The  quantity  of  gold  exported  from  Victoria  in 
1856  was  3,003,806  ounces.     In  1851,  it  was  145,146  ounces; 
and  in  1852,  1,974,975  ounces.     From  the  prospects  held  out 
by  the  early  quarters  of  the  present  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  returns  for   1857  will  be  still  greater.     Thus,  though  the 
feverish  excitement  of  digging  and  private  enterprise  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  subsided,  the  work  still  continues  and  augments 
under  the  regular  and  methodical  system  now  pursued,  and 
yields  a  much  more  valuable  harvest  than  during  the  frenzied 
furor  of  1852  and  1853. 

The  following  picture  will  strike  home  to  many  hearts,  and 
show  what  the  influence  of  religion  will  do  even  amidst  the 
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wilds  of  an  Australian  gold  mine,  and  the  nervous  excitement 
of  gold  seeking.  The  scene  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Alexander: — 

"  The  church  was  like  most  others  upon  the  gold  fields,  a  curious 
fabric  of  a  very  simple  order.  The  sermon  was  a  very  good  discourse 
upon  the  evils  of  a  too  eager  pursuit  after  riches.  The  benches  on 
which  we  sat  did  not  boast  of  much  carpentering.  Branches  of  trees 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  were  driven,  stake  fashion,  into  the 
ground,  and  a  stout  board  nailed  to  their  tops.  The  church  flooring 
was  the  primeval  sod.  A  little  pulpit  covered  with  green  baize,  had 
a  door  of  the  same  material,  tnat  opened  and  closed  by  a  button 
instead  of  a  latch.  Above  the  minister's  head,  was  a  rent  canvas 
for  ventilation,  which  he  closed  or  dilated  by  means  of  a  stick  or 
other  artifice.  The  place  might  have  contained  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  There  was,  on  this  occasion,  a  small  attendance,  but 
the  congregation  was  very  orderly.  In  returning  from  church,  we 
met  other  congregations  dispersing,  and  were  pleased  with  the  home 
aspects  occasioned  by  seeing  around  us  a  numoer  of  persons,  young 
and  old,  of  both  sexes,  who  were  all  in  tidy  trim  and  holiday  attire ; 
a  state  of  things  not  \^itnessed  upon  gold-fields  during  the  labouring 
days  of  the  week."— P.  230. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent features  of  the  material  resources  of  Victoria.  These, 
as  we  have  shown,  are  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  will  be  many 
years,  we  might  also  say  ages,  before  even  a  pressure  of 
competition  can  be  severely  felt.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the 
drawbacks  of  colonial  life ;  but  these  diminish  every  year,  and 
as  the  material  wants  of  society  become  satisfied,  more  leisure 
will  be  found  for  pursuing  those  studies  which  give  a  polish 
and  refinement  to  our  habits  and  customs.  Already  Melbourne 
boasts  of  an  Exhibition  of  Colonial  Art  and  Industrv,  and  a 
University.  The  former  was  opened  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham, 
in  October,  1854,  and  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  organized 
depot  in  which  the  goods  purchased  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
185.5,  could  first  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  public  taste  and 
criticism ;  £i^,000  was  voted  by  the  Legislature  to  defray  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  Victoria  portion  of  the  French 
Exhibition,  whilst  £10,000  was  appropriated  towards  pro- 
curing, amongst  many  other  subjects,  a  cabinet  of  gold 
specimen?.  These  specimens  illustrated  in  every  variety  the 
auriferous  products  of  the  country  in  their  natural  state,  and 
created  a  lively  8en5»ation  amongst  the  mineralogists  and  gold 
dealers  of  Europe.  Annual  exhibitions  still  take  place;  but 
between  the  long  intervals,  the  edifice,  erected  for  the  purpose, 
is  also  dedicated  to  public  festivities,  balls,  dinners,  and  other 
Don-political  rtunians. 
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The  University,  where  it  is  intended  to  verify  the  truth  of 
the  Latin  verse — 

"  Ingenuas  didiciese  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros," 

was  opened  in  April,  1855,  in  presence  of  the  governor,  the 
chancellor  of  the  institution,  and  other  office-bearers.  Of 
course,  it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  when,  however,  it  has  numbered 
a  hundred  graduates,  they  will  be  formed  into  a  senate,  to 
regulate  its  internal  affairs ;  £50,000  has  already  been  laid  out 
upon  the  structure,  and  an  annuity  of  £9,000  secured  to  it; 
but  what  it  wants  at  present  is  pupils,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  as  the  youths  of  the  colony  grow  up,  these  will 
be  largely  on  the  increase,  every  year  bringing  hundreds  to 
the  standard  age  for  matriculating. 

The  politics,  finances,  and  legislation  of  Victcria  are  all 
treated  of  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  by  Mr.  West- 
garth.  A  colony  that  can  boast  of  self-government,  may, 
indeed,  boast  of  its  independence.  But  this,  like  all  the  other 
institutions  of  this  country,  is  new,  and  we  wait  to  see  how  it 
works.  There  can  be  little  fear,  however,  of  this  boon  con- 
tributing to  the  well  -  being  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 
Englishmen  are  born  under  and  educated  to  a  constitution. 
They  know  how  to  use  it  without  abusing  it ;  and  though  some 
of  our  democratic  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator 
occasionally  make  grandiloquent  speeches,  express  themselves  as 
being  highly  indignant  with  the  acts  of  the  executive,  and  talk 
of  carrying  their  independence  so  far  as  to  throw  off  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Great  Briton,  they  see  too  clearly  their 
own  interests  to  push  their  resolves  beyond  the  verge  of  a 
prudent  demonstration  or  an  unmeaning  menace.  We  have 
always  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
Australian  colonies,  and  only  trust  there  may  always  exist 
between  them  and  England  perfect  sympathy  and  reciprocity  of 
interest. 
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(|tt8rterl5  |lcoiefo  of  Jfrenc^  fiteraiirre. 

The  great  event  bearing  upon  literature  baa  been  tbe  deatb  of  the 
poet  Beranger.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  either  the  merits  or  the 
defects  of  that  illustrious  man ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  may  be  con^ 
sidered  the  most  complete  embodiment  of  the  French  character,  and 
that  no  other  bard  of  the  present  time  has  so  fully  realized  the  idea 
of  a  truly  national  poet.  Biographers,  anecdote-mongers,  and  col* 
lectors  of  small  talR  are,  of  course,  busy  with  Birangmiana  ;  M.  de 
Mirecourt's  pamphlet,  like  all  other  productions  from  the  same  pen, 
is  destined  to  speedy  oblivion;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  hare 
found  many  interesting  particulars  in  a  hroehure  of  light  pretensiont 
written  by  M.  Savinien  Lapointe,  himself  a  poet,  and,  of  course,  a 
zealous  admirer  of  the  departed  ehaiuonnier}  English  literature  and 
English  philosophy  are  still  the  inexhaustible  mine  from  which  M. 
Charles  de  B^musat  draws  the  materials  for  his  entertaining  and 
carefully  digested  works.  We  have  now  before  us  a  monograph  of 
Bacon,'  which  will  be,  no  doubt,  appreciated  by  those  readers  who 
have  already  studied  the  volumes  on  Abelard  and  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury. M.  de  B^musat  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  treating  the 
most  abstruse  subjects  with  singular  clearness,  and  of  proving  tnat  a 
work  on  metaphysics  need  not  necessarily  be  a  heavy  book.  He  has 
availed  himself  in  his  narrative  of  all  the  resources  which  recent 
discoveries  and  publications  are  constantly  enlarging ;  and  we  have 
been  particularly  pleased  with  the  remarks  he  makes  on,  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  Baconian  system  by  M.  Auguste  Comte  and  the 
positivist  school  of  philosophers. 

From  the  author  of  the  '^  Novum  Organum"  to  Nicholas  Oresmius, 
the  transition  is  not  an  unnatural  one;  both  were  philosophers, 
although  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  is  now  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  professed  litterateurs.  M.  Meunier*s  pamphlet^  proves  that  " 
during  the  fourteenth  century  Oresmius  enjoyed  great  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  competent  translators  of  Aristotle,  and  as  a  lecturer  on 
theology  in  the  far-famed  University  of  Paris.  But,  besides  teaching 
Peripateticism  and  undertaking  versions  from  the  Stagyrite  on  behau 
of  King  Charles  Y.,  Nicholas  Oresmius  was  also,  like  Gerson,  Nicolas 
de  Clemangis,  and  many  other  of  his  contemporaries,  a  spirited 
denouncer  of  church  abuses ;  his  treatise  ^*  De  malis  Venturis  super 
ecclesiam,"  and  the  famous  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Avignon 
before  Pope  Urban  Y.,  on  December  24th,  1^68,  entitle  him  to  a 
conspicuous  place  amongst  the  precursors  of  Luther.    By  way  of 


^  M^moires  sur  B^ranger :  souTenin,  oonfidenoes,  opinions,  aneodotei,  lettiva. 
RecueillU  et  mis  en  oi^dre,  par  SaTinien  Lapointe.  8to.  Pftiii :  Gnstare 
HavaitL 

*  Bacon :  sa  vie,  son  temps,  ei  la  philoeopbie.  Par  Ch.  de  B^musat.  8to.  Paris : 
Didier. 

*  Essai  sur  la  vie  ei  les  ouvrages  de  KiooUe  Orstme^  Fto  F.  Meunier.  Svo. 
Fkris :  Dunnd. 
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contra:^!  let  u£  put  in  here  the  name  of  Sadolet.  Sadolet !  he  wis 
not  tbe  man  to  venture  bis  life  for  the  sake  of  weeding  the  ecclesias' 
tical  svBtem  which  prevailed  during  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
although  M.  Joly  praises  him  for  his  tolerance/  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  like  Erasmus.  Bern  bo.  and  the  other  Cicertmiatu  of  the 
the  court  of  Leo  X.,  the  Bishop  of  Carpentras  was  more  of  a  scholar 
than  of  a  churchman.  Politeness,  elegance,  and  refined  speaking 
engaged  his  attention  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  dischai^  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  he  was  worthy  of  being  tbe  bosom  friend 
of  the  celebrated  Castiglione,  whose  works  31.  Joly  examines  also  in 
an  amusing  disquisition.*  Headers  anxious  to  know  as  much  as  they  can 
about  the  rise  of  the  Beformation-period,  cannot  do  better  than  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  perusing  M.  Joly's  hrochuret.  If  the  Bomish 
church  needed  cleansing  three  hundred  years  ago,  what  shall  we 
say  now,  when  Ultramontanism  has  spread  its  baneful  influence 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  and  when  every  faithful 
Catholic  is  obliged  to  subscribe  the  bull  IneffabilU  Drms,  which 
enforces  belief  to  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  r  The 
Gallican  spirit,  however,  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  and  two 
writers  known  in  the  controversial  world,  MM.  Bordas-Demouliu 
and  Huet  come  forward  as  the  editors  of  a  volume*  in  which  the 
merits  of  the  verv  bull  just  mentioned  are  fullv  and  fairlv  discussed. 
We  cannot  see  what  legitimate  arguments  the  Ultramontanists  will 
be  able  to  oppose  to  these  Etudes ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  no  use  arguing  with  people  who  are  determined 
upon  asserting  that  black  is  white. 

AVe  wonder  why  our  Gallican  friends  do  not  go  a  little  further  in 
tlieir  aspirations  after  reform,  and  exclaim  with  Juvenal,  '^  Quid 
Bom<efaciam  ?  mentiri  nescio.**  The  position  they  occupy,  say  what 
they  will,  is  decidedly  a  false  one,  and  the  only  consistent  Catholics 
arc  those  who,  as  Lamennais  once  declared,  are  ready  to  sign  impli* 
citly  that  the  Pope  is  God.  Of  couse,  men  must  have  resolved  upon 
abdicating  their  position  as  moral  and  responsible  beings  when  tnej 
coniplaisantly  accept  the  Ultramontane  yoke,  and  M.  Edgar  Quinet 
points  this  out  most  eloquently  in  his  brilliant  preface  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Mamix  de  Saiute-Aldegonde :'  **  Sortez  de  la 
vieille  eglise/'  cries  he,  "  vous,  vos  femmes  et  vos  enfans.  ...  11 
faut  que  le  catholici;sinc  tombe.  .  .  .  Tons  lea  siecles  se  sont  propose 
d'uttcMndre  un  but.  Le  dix-ueuvieme  sieclc  sera-t-il  le  seul  qui  ne 
veuillc  tirer  aucun  r<^sultat  pratique  des  protestations  qui  partent 
de  tous  les  points  de  la  terre  contre  la  meme  tyrannic?"  We 
quite  agree  with  M.  Quinet  respecting  the  destruction  of  Catholi- 
ci:<m,  e:<pecially  under  the  form  it  has  now  adopted;  but  we  fear 

*  EtudeH  Bur  Jacques  Sadolet.     Par  A.  Joly.    8vo.    Caen  :  HardeL 

*  r)e  BalthoMariii   Castilionis  Opere,  etc.      Auctore  A.   Joly.     8vo. 
Hai-del. 

^  Etudes  BUT  le  nouveau  dogme  de  rimznacixlto  Conception.    8to. 
Chau)en»t. 

^  (Euvrea  de  Mamix  de  Sainte-Aldegonde ;  avec  mie  preface,  par  Ed.  Quinet. 
Svo.     Paris  :  chez  les  libraires  Protestants. 
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that  if  it  came  to  the  question  of  settling  what  religion  is  the  best 
calculated  to  meet  the  wanfcs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinions  would  begin  to  maiufest  itsel£  The  learned 
editor  of  Marnix  de  Sainte-Aldegonde  is  too  much  of  a  phUofopke^ 
or,  at  any  rate,  his  faith  has  not  sufficiently  of  that  ^oti^/tw  character 
which  can  only  be  derived  from  a  close  and  intimate  adherence  to 
the  declaration  of  the  word  of  Gt>d. 

Among  the  most  important  publications  which  have  been  issued 
during  the  last  three  months,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
M.  Eugene  Toitou's  volume.*  This  elegant  and  accomplished  writer 
had  al^ady  made  a  brilliant  dShtU  in  tne  Sevue  det  Deux  Mandetf 
when  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  proposed  a 
prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  contemporary  imaginative 
literature  in  France,  and  its  influence  on  public  and  private  morals. 
M.  Toitou  was  the  successful  competitor,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  his  work  is  equally  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  lite- 
rary history  and  as  a  popular  treatise  of  moral  philosophy.  It 
deserves  to  be  extensively  circulated.  The  spiritea  publisher,  M. 
Auguste  Durand,  continues  to  lay  us  under  obligation  by  issuing 


particulars  on  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
**  Essai  sur  THistoire  de  la  Ligue  k  Poitiers**'*  throws  new  light 
upon  the  civil  wars  which  ended  by  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.  to 
the  throne  of  France;  and  in  giving  us  the  account  of  Cardinal 
Bichelieu's  administration,"  M.  (billet  enables  us  to  form  an  accu- 
rate opinion  of  a  minister  whom  we  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
appreciate  only  as  a  first-rate  politician.  The  publications  of  M. 
Durand  include  not  merely  erudite  disquisitions  and  essays,  such  as 
M.  Carro's  Celtic  researches,"  but  works  relating  to  subjects  of  more 
general  interest.  Thus,  we  have  to  notice  a  small  duodecimo  in 
which  the  learned  collahorateur  of  the  Journal  des  D^hats,  M.  La- 
boulaye,  has  put  together  a  number  of  brillitnit  articles  on  Germany 
and  the  Sclavonic  races,** — articles  which  had  already  appeared  in  a 
separate  form.  Some  persons  are  still  to  be  found  who  question  the 
propriety  of  making  up  books  with  newspaper  contributions;  for 
our  part,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  what  objection  there  could 
be  to  this  course,  when  the  fragments  coUected  are  of  permanent 


*  Du  Roman  et  du  Th^tre  Contempoiuins,  et  de  leur  Influence  sur  les  Mceun. 
P«r  M.  Eugene  Toitou,  etc.     Syo.     Paris  :  Durand. 

*  Two  articles  on  Saint-Simon  and  on  M.  de  Balxao. 

>*  Guillaume  du  Vair :  6tude  d'histoire  litt^raire.  Par  E.  Cougny.  8vo.  Paris  : 
Durand. 

'*  Esaai  sur  THistoire  de  Ligue  k  Pbitiers.  Pw  Henri  0Tivr6.  Syo.  Paris : 
Durand. 

**  De  V  Administration  en  France  sous  le  Minist^  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
Fkr  J.  Caillet.     Syo.     Paris  :  Durand. 

i>  Voyage  chez  les  Celtes,  etc.    Par  A.  Carro.    8yo.    Paris  :  Durand. 

u  Etudes  contemporaines  sur  rAUemagne  et  les  pays  Slaves.  Par  Ed. 
Laboulaye.    12mo.    Paris:  Durand. 
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TTortb,  arji  uot  jntTeW  feuill^fop*  siaggen-crd  bv  tbc  caprice  or  tbe 
fol.v  of  the  dav- 

M.  Hachette'e  cat&logiie,  too.  is  caDv  reoearins:  useful  addition?. 
TTj*-  fourte^ijth  voiunrje  of  Sairit-Simon'g  ilemoirs"  ba»  reoentlT  been 
puoliehed.  and  bears  evidence  of  the  saxiie  dilieent  research  and  ca:e 
whicb  is  to  l*e  found  in  the  previous  iDfrtainjeDts.  Beprinta  of  tbe 
coir.p]ete  works  of  the  great  French  cla&sics.^*  one  would  suppoce, 
can  bcareelv  be  called  for  after  so  msnv  publicationa  of  tbe  same 
deMrription :  but  M.  Hacbette's  editions  are  so  correct,  so  elegant, 
and  at  the  uinje  time  f^  cheap,  that  tbe}'  must  necessarily  supersede 
alj  otfjer*:  they  are  intrusted  to  the  editorial  supervision  of  men  of 
the  hiizheet  talent,  and  the  biographical  and  critical  notices  by  which 
they  are  accompanied  would  alone  justify  us  in  alluding  to  them 
here.  Translations  from  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  writers  are  equally 
plentiful,  but  still  M.  Hacbette  >ias  felt  that  there  was  much  room 
for  improvement.''  Nay,  several  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  com- 
TTif^nXalorii  bad  never  h>een  yet  clothed  in  French  garb,  and  particu- 
larly Plot  in  us,  whose  works  mtist  be  studied  by  all  persons  who 
would  become  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Ne^^Platonists.  In  undertaking  so  difficult  a  task.  M.  Bouillet 
has,  therefore,  deserved  tbe  thanks  of  roetapbyaical  students.'*  and 
his  previous  achievements  in  the  literary  field  are  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee of  the  scholarlil^e  manner  in  which  this  publication  is  sure  to 
be  conducted.  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  learned  historian  of  the  Alexan- 
crian  school,'*  calls  Plot  in  us,  "  Un  d€s  plus  grands  geniet  pkilow^ 
jihiqu^M  de  Vantiquite"  When  a  thinker  has  thus  left  a  reputation  for 
orig:inality  and  industry,  his  writings  should  not  be  neglected. 

Our  quarterlv  summary  does  not  profess  to  devote  much  attention 
to  works  of  an  imaginative  character ;  yet  we  must  name  productions 
such  as  those  of  31.  Saintine,*^  M.  Achard,**  and  M.  Alphonse  Xarr," 
er:[Xfcially  when  shoals  of  trashy  novels  and  disgusting  poetry  are 
courting  everywhere  the  attention  of  the  unconscious  reader.  Onr 
pseudonymous  (as  we  ^lieve)  friend,  M.  J.  T.  de  Saint-Germain  has 
aKo  treated  us  with  a  third  tale."  which  is  even  superior  to  tbe 
"  Lc-jrende  de  TEpinple"  and  "  L'Art  d'etre  Malheureux.''  It 
seems  quite  evident  that  a  decided  reaction  has  set  in,  and  we  are 


^^  Mt'moirefl  complete  et  anthpntiqnet  do  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  etc  CoDa- 
tioniiej*  ]«r  M.  Cberuel.     «vo.,  torn.  L — XIV.     Parii :  Hachette. 

'*  (£i]\Te8  cjixjpletes  de  Comeille,  Paacal,  Honteaquieu,  etc.  I2mo.  Paria  : 
Hachette. 

•"  CEuvre*  ccmyletes  de  Liicien.  Tx^nction  nourelle,  par  Eugene  Talbot. 
2  toIb.,  12mo.     Paru  :  Hachette. 

'*  lx*«  L'nn^les  de  F1otin«  etc.  Tradnitea  par  la  premien  foia»  par  M.  X. 
Bouillet.     Vol.  I.     6ro.     I'ans :  Hachette. 

'*  Hixt^iire  de  VYjaAt  d'Alexandrie.  Par  M.  Julea  Simon.  2  vols.,  Stol 
Paris  :  Hachette. 

>"  f^un\ !     Par  X.  B.  Saintine.     12mo.     Paria  :  Hacbette. 

'•  Maurice  de  Treui I.     ParA.  Achard.     12mo.     Paria  :  Hachette. 

"  (;»'nevieve      Par  AlphoDK  Karr.     12mo.     Paria  :  Hachette. 

**  Mi{^ion.     Par  J.  T.  de  :Saint-Germain.     ISma     Paria  :  Julea  TWdieo. 
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glad  to  aulicii>ate  the  speedy  disappearance  of  the  demi-monde  school 
of  literature. 

The  success  of  M.  Jannet's  "  Bibliotheque  Elzcvirienue  "  has  given 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  those  publishers  whose  taste  leads  them 
particulai'ly  to  the  treasures  of  old  French  literature.  The  "  Journal 
de  Barbier,"'^*  for  which  we  have  to  record  our  obligation  to  M.  Char- 
pentier,  is  extremely  valuable,  because  it  takes  up  the  narrative  of 
public  events  precisely  where  Saint-Simon  leaves  them,  and  lays 
before  us  an  account  of  the  state  of  Fran-ce  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. — and  what  corruption !  what  immorality  !  what  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human !  After  having  tunied 
over  a  few  pages  of  that  singular  journal,  the  only  wonder  we  feel  is 
that  the  French  Revolution  should  not  have  burst  out  twenty  years 
sooner  than  it  did.  Bussy-Rabutin's  Memoirs"  lead  us  bjick  to  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  that  unsettled  period 
which  was  marked  by  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  These 
various  publications  are  extremely  useful,  because  they  show  us  in 
all  its  details  the  history  of  society ;  they  very  often  give  us  the 
explanations  of  tlie  great  events  which  professed  historians  relate, 
and  they  reveal  the  secret  springs  from  which  the  most  momentous 
facts  often  rise. 


h 


mi  Hotifts. 


The  Bkli.-Founueu;  and  other  Poema.  By  D.  Florence  M'acCarthy,  M.R.I.A., 
Author  of  '*  I-)raniaH  from  the  Siiauinh  of  Calderon,"  &c.  Pp.  244.  London  : 
David  Bogue.     1857. 

Undi:u  GLLMi'>Ert  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  D.  Florence  MacCarthy,  M  R.I.A., 
Author  of  "Ballade,  Poema,  and  Lyrics,"  &c.  Pp.  21 L  London:  David 
Bo^j'ue.     1857. 

These  goodly  volumes  of  verse  prove  the  taste  for  poetry,  and  tho 
power  to  produce  it,  to  be  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state  among  our 
friends  in  the  sister  isle.  W.th  the  exception  of  our  own  Charles 
Swain  and  Charles  Mackay,  both  intensely  English,  we  know  no 
modern  lyrists  worthy  of  mention  alongside  of  Florence  MacCarthy, 
Clarence  Siangan,  Thomas  Davis,  Mark  Kenealy,  and  a  few  other 
masters  of  the  lyre  of  well-known  name.  The  volumes  beneath  our 
eve  contain  an  ample  vindication  of  Ireland's  logendar}'  claim  to  be 
tiie  birth-place  of  the  minstrers  harp,  and  the  academy  of  the 
niint^trers  skill.  WTe  like  the  narrative  verses  devoted  to  the  Cam- 
panaro  and  his  bells  hugely  well.     The  story  is,  that  the  bells  of 


^  Jt)urnal  do  Barbier,  etc.     12mo.  Vols.  L-  VTL     Faris :  Charpenticr. 

'*'  Mcuioires  de  lUi-Ry-Kabutin,  etc.  Public's  i>ar  M.  Ludonc  Laliinne.     2  volt, 
I2iao.     Paris:  Charptntler. 
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Limerick  Cathedral  were  cast  in  Italy,  and  suspended  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  that  far  country  as  a  gift  of  the  founder. 
Here  they  hung  for  years,  but  were  afterwards  removed  by  some 
marauders  from  an  unsown  land.  Previous  to  their  removal,  they 
had  been  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  donor,  as  from  his  vine-covered 
cottage  near  ^Florence  Jhe  listened  to  their  music  ringing  out  of  the 
belfry  of  the  church  on  which  he  had  bestowed  them,  at  whose  shrine 
he  worshipped  habitually,  which  had  hallowed  his  domestic  fortunes, 
blessed  his  union  with  his  Erancesca,  and  received  his  dead : — 

**  And  thuB  round  tho  heart  of  the  old  man,  at  mornings  at  noon,  and  at  eve, 
The  beUs  with  their  rich  woof  of  music,  the  network  of  happiness  weave ; 
They  ring  in  the  clear  tranquil  evening,  and  lo  !  all  the  air  is  alive. 
As  the  sweet-laden  thoughts  come,  like  bees,  to  abide  in  his  heart  as  a  hive. 
They  blend  with  his  moments  of  joy,  as  the  odour  doth  blend  with  the  flowery— 
They  blend  with  his  light  ^ling-tcAra,  as  the  sunshine  doth  blend  with  the 

shower. 
As  their  music  is  mirthful  or  mournful,  his  pulse  beateth  sluggish  or  fast. 
And  his  breast  takes  its  hue  like  the  ocean,  as  the  sunbeams  or  shadows  are  cast* 

Berefb  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  solemn  music  of  the  peal 
which  had  waked  him  in  the  morning  and  sealed  his  slumbers  at 
night  with  its  matin  and  vesper  chimes,  the  lone  old  man  makes  it 
the  business  of  his  life  to  trace  out  the  products  of  his  handicrafb, 
which  had  filled  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  his  destiny:  — 

<'  When  he  felt  that  indeed  they  had  vanish'd,  one  fancy  then  flash'd  on  his  brain, 
One  wish  made  his  heart  beat  anew  with  a  throbbing  he  could  not  restrain — 
'Twas  to  wander  away  from  fair  Florence,  its  memory  and  dream-haunted  dells. 
And  to  seek  up  and  down  through  the  earth  for  the  sound  of  his  magical  bells. 
They  will  speak  of  the  hopes  that  have  perish'd,  and  the  joys  that  have  faded  bo 

fast, 
With  the  music  of  metnory  winged,  they  will  seem  but  the  voice  of  tho  past ; 
As  when  the  bright  morning  has  vanish'd,  and  evening  grows  starless  and  darik, 
Tho  nightingale  song  of  remembrance  recalls  the  sweet  strain  of  the  lark." 

The  Bell-Founder  visits  many  lands  in  the  course  of  his  quest,  and 
hears  many  a  sweet  family  of  bells,  but  nowhere  the  voices  of  his 
own  tuneful  progeny ;  till  at  last — 

**  A  bark  bound  for  Erin  lay  waiting,  he  enter*d  like  one  in  a  dream, 
Fair  winds  in  the  full  purple  sails  led  him  soon  to  the  Shannon's  broad  stream  ; 
'Twas  an  evening  that  Florence  might  envy,  so  rich  was  the  lemon-huiHl  air, 
As  it  lay  on  lone  Scattery's  island,  or  lit  the  green  mountain  of  Clare ; 
The  wide-spreading  old  giant-river  roU'd  his  waters  as  smooth  and  as  still 
Aft  if  Oonagh,  \iitii  all  her  bright  nym])hs,  had  come  down  from  the  far  fairy  hill. 
To  nipg  her  enchantments  around  on  the  mountains,  the  air,  and  the  tide. 
And  Qk  Boothe  the  worn  heart  of  the  old  man  who  look'd  from  the  dark  Teasel's 
Aside. 

*'  Borne  on4ho  current,  the  vessel  glides  smoothly  but  swiftly  away, 

By  Carrigan^t,  and  by  many  a  green  sloping  headland  and  bay, 

*Twixt  Crathc»^  blue  hills  and  green  woods,  and  the  soft  sunny  shores  of  Tenroe, 

And  now  the  huiSi  city  of  Limerick  spreads  out  on  the  broad  bank  below. 

Still  nearer  and  n^ft^r  approaching,  the  mariners  look  o'er  the  town. 

The  old  man  sees  nought  but  St.  Mary's  square  tower  with  its  battlements  browu : 

He  listens — as  yet  all  is  silent,  but  now  with  a  sudden  surprise, 

A  rich  peal  of  melody  rings  from  that  tower  through  the  clear  evening  skies. 
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**  One  note  la  enough — his  eye  moistens,  his  heart,  so  long  withered,  outswells, 

Ho  has  found  them — the  sons  of  his  labours — his  musical,  magical  bells ! 

At  each  stroke  all  the  bright  past  retumetb,  around  him  the  sweet  Amo  shines, 

His  children,  his  darling  Francesca,  his  purple-clad  trellis  of  vines  ! 

Leaning  forward,  he  listens — he  gazes — he  hears  in  that  wonderful  strain, 

The  long-silent  voices  that  murmur,  '  Oh  !  leave  us  not,  father,  again  !* 

*Tis  granted — he  smiles — his  eye  closes — the  breath  from  his  white  lips  hath  fled — 

The  father  has  gone  to  his  children — the  old  Campanaro  is  dead  I" 

We  pity  that  blase  being  whose  lip  will  not  quiver,  whose  cuticle 
will  not  creep  with  a  genial  sympathy,  as  he  reads  the  denouement  of 
this  well>tola  legend.  Where  so  appropriately  as  in  the  land  of  the 
triple 

"  Chosen  leaf 
Of  bard  and  chief*— 

of  seannachie  and  song,  could  our  enthusiastic  Bell-Founder  recover 
the  tuneful  darlings  of  his  art  P— We  quote  poetry  for  various 
purposes,  and  in  our  present  extract  think  chiefly  of  its  gnomic 
value,  in  the  contrast  it  draws  between  the  weariness  of  the  idler  and 
the  lusty  enjoyment  of  the  worker  in  this  toil-doomed  world  of  ours. 
The  unprofitable  yatnea/r^  owns  a  miserable  lot : — 

**  Nothing  to  break  life's  monotony,  rippling  it  o'er  with  its  breath, 
Nothing  but  dulucss  and  lethargy,  weariness,  sorrow,  and  death. 

**  But  blessed  that  child  of  humanity,  happiest  man  among  men, 

Who  with  hammer,  or  chisel,  or  pencil,  with  rudder,  or  ploughshare,  or  pen, 

T^boureth  ever  and  ever  with  hope  through  the  morning  of  life, 

Winning  home  and  its  darling  divinities — love-worshipp'd  children  and  wife. 

Round  swings  the  hammer  of  industry,  quickly  the  ehBrp  chisel  rings, 

And  the  heait  of  the  toiler  has  throbbings  that  stir  not  the  bosom  of  kings  : 

He,  the  true  ruler  and  conqueror  ;  he,  the  true  king  of  his  race. 

Who  ner\'eth  his  arm  for  life's  combat,  and  looks  the  strong  world  in  the  face." 

Mr.  IVIacCarthy  boasts  a  wonderful  command  of  apt  and  suggestive 
rhymes.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  a  specimen,  but  will  quote  a 
pleasant  verse  of  a  ballad,  set  to  music  by  the  late  accomplished  Earl 
of  Belfast  (a  nobleman  who  died  too  soon  for  his  fame  and  his 
country),  in  order  to  exhibit  the  poet's  treatment  of  natural  sub« 
jects : — 

"  Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting. 

Waiting  for  the  May — 
Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles. 
Where  the  fragrant  hawthorn  brambles    • 
With  the  woodbine  alternating 

Scent  the  dewy  way : — 
Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May!" 

Tliore  is  much  of  graceful  feeling,  Ijric  fervour,  and  pleasant  writing 
in  these  two  volumes  of  occasional  verses. 


Wati^ide  Fancies.    By  Frances  Freeling  Broderip.    London  :  Edward  Moxoa. 

How  naturally,  when  a  gifted  man  leaves  the  world,  we  look  to  his 
children  with  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  the  inheritors  of  his 
genius.     We  are  unwilling  to  think  that  he  is  entirely  gone  from  us. 
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that  his  works,  imperishable  though  they  may  be,  are  jret  a*  to  thenr 
source  completed  and  over;  that  no  new  thoughts  'will  flow  to  u» 
from  that  fountain  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  be  exhausted. 
The  aching  desire  to  carry  out  further  our  intercourse  with  the 
writer  whom  in  his  works  we  have  loved,  is  gratified  if  we  find  he 
has  bequeathed  any  of  his  power  to  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of 
Thomas  Hood  we  are  more  than  usually  happy.  Not  only  is  his  son 
a  poet,  but  his  daughter,  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  inherits 
much  from  her  father.  The  "  Wayside  Pancies  "  are  well  entitled ; 
they  are  graceful  and  rich  in  feeling,  tender,  and  for  the  most  pari 
just.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  marked  by  a  quick  sense  of  humour: 
some  are  so  touching  as  to  recall,  even  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
writer's  descent,  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  "I'he  Bridge  of 
Sighs."  Some  of  the  "  Fancies "  are  in  prose,  but  they  are  w 
arranged  as  to  form  a  very  agreeable  alternation  with  the  poems ;  and 
wo  can  promise  our  readers  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the 
Tolume. 


The  CnrEL  Sisteb;  and  other  Poems.   London  :  Smith  &  Eldor.    1857. 

"The  Cruel  Sister"  is  not  a  poem  to  our  taste;  the  plot  is  horrible, 
and  we  think  tlmt  the  interests  of  humanity  are  better  served  bv 
keeping  such  episodes  out  of  sight  as  far  as  possible.  There  is 
nothing,  too,  in  the  diction  to  relieve  the  grossness  of  the  tnigt»dv. 
The  sonnets,  however,  redeem  the  volume;  they  contain  many  bright 
thoughts  pleasingly  expressed. 


Proverbial  and  Moral  Thoughts.    In  a  Sorica  of  Etways.    By  Charlea  IIeiir7 
Hanger.     London  :  Janica  C'oniiuli,     1857. 

Mu.  IIanoer  presents  us  ^^ith  a  series  of  moral  proverbs  after  the 
style  of  Tupper.  They  are  scarcely  prose  or  verse;  but  arc  equally 
acceptable  for  the  useful  lessons  they  convey. 

The  Nf:>v  Dan<'E  of  Death  ;  and  other  P<>em«.     By  Charles  Donn*.     LtimlfU  - 
('h;ii>nmn  &  Hall.     Iii[i7. 

Wk  do  not  commend  ^^r.  lioner  for  his  poetic  aspirations.  FIi< 
poenis  are. devoid  of  originality,  and  bear  no  evidence  of  his  lM»in:» 
gifted  in  anv  degree  with  the  "Vacuity  divine."  His  prt»vious  works 
have  gained  him  admirers,  but  we  doubt  how  far  the  prest^nt  publi- 
cation will  confirm  their  admiration. 


PoKMM.     By  (Jeorgo  MacDonuld.     London  :  I<rt^ngii»n  &  Co.     1857. 

Within  and  Withoit:  a  Dnouatic  Pinm.    By  Georgi*  MacDonald.     London: 
Longman  &  Co.     1>57. 

IVIr.  ^I  AC  Donald  is  an  eaniest  poi*t,  with  con!*iderablo  powers  ol 
diction,  and  a  ferment  love  fur  his  cnift.  We  might  quote  |>aMBgPt 
of  deep  teeliiig  and  hi  nut  v — puhsnires  which  i  xideutly  display  con- 
cealed ^trengtli ;  hilt  \\n^  j;njit  fault  of  Mr.  Mac  I)onaId  is.  that  he 
luu  wriiteii  too  much  t<>  he  uiii!i>rmly  strong,  ^«l  that  the  i;cncni 
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cliaracteristio  of  his  poeiry  is  vagueness  and  weakness.  Ib  fiict,  with 
all  his  aspirations,  tnere  is  very  little  in  the  two  volames  which  he 
has  puhlished,  which  can  he  said  to  be  above  the  ordinary  nm  of 
poetry :  it  is  too  diffuse  and  too  commonplace.  The  reason  is 
evident.  The  models  which  Mr.  MacDonald  has  placed  before  him 
for  imitation  are  notorious  for  their  confused  and  transcendental 
^  style  both  of  thought  and  expression.  He  has  followed  them  too 
closely  without  using  sufficiently  the  pruning  knife,  and  weighing 
the  value  of  an  idea  before  committing  it  to  paper.  In  his  most 
sustained  effort, "  Within  and  Without/  this  is  particularly  strikine. 
The  workings  of  the  inner  life  of  the  hero,  Juhan,  are  oocasionalfy' 
so  vague  as  to  be  incomprehensible,  and  his  self-musings  become 
tediously  prolix.  We  have  also  to  complain  that  his  lines  are 
unnecessarily  prosaic,  and  expressions  which  even  in  prose  would  not 
be  supportable,  have  been  suffered  to  stand  and  de&ce  the  poem. 

"And  fair  convolved  sounds  troop  into  me,*' 

is  an  instance  of  poetic  license  in  the  creation  of  a  word  which  had 
at  all  times  better  be  avoided,  and  in  this  case  is  neither  intelligible 
to  most  readers  nor  harmonious  in  itself. 

"  That  wish  should  buy  'em  into  pomp  for  me.** 

"  Trouble  and  grief  thrown  down 
The  common  folks  like  ns  all  in  a  heap," 

"  Who  never  would  have  peached,** 

"  Or  else  is  hiding  for  iome  »crape  or  other.** 

— are  specimens  not  only  of  CTeat  weakness,  but  of  bad  taste,  and  as 
these  vulgarisms  could  have  been  easily  corrected,  so  is  their  reten- 
tion the  more  inexcusable.  We  have  said  that  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
the  elements  of  a  good  poet  in  him,  and  as  we  have  frankly  pointed 
to  some  of  his  more  glaring  defects,  we  in  justice  quote  the  following 
passage  as  a  set-off: — 

**  And  BO  all  g^wth  that  is  not  towards  Qod 
Is  growing  to  docaj.    All  increase  gained. 
Not  rising  upwards,  hut  a  fungous  growth, 
Or  strange  distortion,  like  the  cactus  limhs ; 
Tie  aspiration  as  that  wick  aspiree. 
Towering  above  the  light  it  overcomes, 
But  ever  sinking  with  the  dying  flame.** 

Again : — 

**  'Tis  the  pure  in  heart 
That  shall  see  Qod.    As  if  a  well  that  lay 
Unvisited,  till  water-weeds  had  grown 
Up  from  its  depth,  and  woven  a  tluck  mass 
Over  its  surface,  could  give  back  the  sun  I 
Or,  dug  from  ancient  battle-plain,  a  shield 
Could  be  a  mirror  to  the  stars  of  heaven.** 

We  have  not  room  for  further  extracts,  but  we  advise  Mr.  MacDonald 
in  his  future  efforts  to  cultivate  more  the  simple  in  poetry,  and  trust 
more  to  the  '*  thing  "  that  is  within  him  than  to  the  form  of  the 
expression ;  above  dl,  he  should  fearlessly  expunge  everv  line  and 
every  thought  that  does  not  rise  to  the  standard  of  his  highest  effort. 
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To  yield  to  the  temptation  of  submitting  to  paper,  or  at  least  to 
print,  whatever  comes  first  at  hand,  is  to  corrupt  the  powers  he 
possesses,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  complete  and  inevitable  failure. 


MiNCHiNO  MiLiCHO ;  and  other  Pdbms.    By  Paul  RicharcLaon.    London  :  J,  SlC 
Mozley.     1857. 

The  mildest  punishment  we  can  inflict  upon  Mr.  BichardsooL  is  to 
quote  the  opening  lines  of  his  crazy  poem  : — 

*'  Now,  crabby  critic,  leave  my  book  alone ! 
Whose  eye  squints  down  the  margin  for  a  flaw — 
In  loyal  zeal  bewildered,  fights  for  me. 
And  lauds  my  book  with  censure.'* 

"Were  we  to  continue  to  notice  this  production,  it  would  only  be 
to  lament  that  human  talent  should  be  prostituted  to  create  such  a 
tissue  of  nonsense,  and  something  worse,  as  may  be  found  in  its 
pages. 

Poems.    By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows.    London :  Smith  &  Elder.     1857. 

Mbs.  Pellows  may  take  her  rank  among  the  song-birds  of  the 
season.  What  she  accomplishes  in  her  small  volume  she  accomplishes 
with  simplicity  and  grace.  Her  poem  on  the  Battle  of  the  Alma 
contains  some  spirited  lines,  as  for  instance : — 

"  One  last  look  in  his  comrade's  face, 

One  last  wild  thought  on  child  and  wife  ; 

And  each  has  grasped  his  weapon  fast. 
And  strung  his  sinews  for  the  strife ; 

OnTSTird  they  press  with  steady  step, 
Marching  to  death  as  'twere  to  life." 


QwEDOLiNE  AND  WiiTiFRED.     London  :  John  Moxon.    1857. 

A  tale  of  love  told  in  verse,  but  possessing  no  points  worthy  of 
notice. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Mare  AxEirsmE.    With  Memoir  and  Critical  Diwerta- 
tiou,  by  the  Rev.  Qeorge  Gilfillan.     Edinboi^h :  James  NichoL 

TuE  Edinburgh  edition  of  the  "  British  Poets"  is  steadily  progres- 
sing under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Gilfillan.  The  memoir  and  cntical 
estimate  of  Akenside,  in  the  present  volume,  are  written  in  the 
editor's  soberest,  and,  therefore,  best  style.  He  certainly  has  not 
while  estimating,  indulged  in  ^*  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagmation  ;*' 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  gain  is  to  the  reader.  He  assigns, 
however,  too  low  a  place,  we  think,  to  Akenside ;  but  the  poet*8 
admirers  will  remember  his  lines — 

**  'Tis  but  opinion's  verdict  half  beliered 
And  prone  to  change." 

We  ourselves  are  never  weary  of  turning  to  liis  pages,  for  there  is 
a  sweet  repose  in  his  poetry,  which  in  contrast  with  the  turbid 
rliapaodical  strains  of  the  present  day,  is  absolutely  refreshing.     A» 
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n  didactic  poem,  "  Tlio  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination*'  will  ever 
occupy  a  high  rank.  All  praise  is  due  to  the  publisher  for  the 
"getting  up"  of  this  edition. 


ExKTF.n  Hall  Sermons  for  the  Working  Classes.    With  Portrait  and  Memoir 
of  tho  Bishop  of  Loudon.     London  :  Pai'tridgc  &  Co.     1857. 

TiiR  object  of  these  sermons  is  quite  enough  to  secure  them  from 
much,  if  any,  adverse  criticism.  Never  did  tho  Episcopal  Church 
commence  a  nobler  campai^  than  the  one  upon  the  platform  «f 
Exeter  Hall ;  and  her  dignitaries,  in  this  respect,  deserve  all  com- 
mendation for  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  conventionality  in 
order  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  masses  of  London.  We  shau  be 
glad  to  hear  that  these  services  have  been  recommenced.  The 
(Sermons  themselves  are  distinguished  by  a  thorough  earnestness 
and  evangelicity  of  tone.  It  is  clear,  however,  sometimes,  that  the 
preachers  had  hitherto  been  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  for  the 
effort  to  be  plain  and  simple  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
new  audiences,  is  too  laboured.  But  they  cannot  have  £iiled  to  do 
good,  as  their  sermons  are  full  of  plain  gospel  statement  in  simple, 
tamest  words.  The  memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  prefixed  to 
the  Sermons,  is  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  affair;  and  we 
fear,  must  have  been  placed  here  in  order  to  sell  the  book— not  to 
give  information. 


A  Zkilous  Ministuv  :  its  Character  and  its  Worth.    By  J.  P.   Mnrsell,  of 

Leicester.     London  :  Heoton  &.  Son. 

The  principal  object  of  the  writer  in  this  address  seems  to  have 
been  to  guard  tho  youthful  preacher  against  the  errors  which  are 
sometimes  attendant  upon  zeal  in  the  ministry.  He  reminds  him 
that  he  must  not  confound  zeal  with  violence  of  manner,  that  is,  the 
emotions  which  result  from  an  excitable  temperament.  There  is 
reason,  we  think,  for  this  precaution.  The  ebullitions  of  animal 
fervour — more  rant  and  noise — are  often  mistaken  for  zeal.  When 
unaccompanied  by  rich  mental  qualities,  nothing  is  more  empty, 
unimpressive,  and  wearisome.  Our  author  suggests  that  zeal  should 
be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  rather  than  as  a  principal.  It  must  not 
supersede  knowledge,  just  discrimination,  and  sound  logic.  Tho 
preacher  that  relies  on  fervour  of  manner  to  the  neglect  of  his 
studies,  will  soon  find  out  his  mistake  ;  or,  if  he  docs  not,  his  hearers 
will.  Moreover,  our  preacher  should  be  careful  that  his  zeal  be 
unalloyed  by  personal  conceit  and  love  of  applause,  lest,  like  the 
fions  of  Aaron,  he  offer  unhallowed  fire  on  the  altar.  Again,  imagi- 
nation and  taste,  though,  not  excluded,  should  be  kept  in  chaste 
subordination  to  the  religious  purpose  of  the  evangelist.  The  foun- 
tain of  true  zeal  is  personal  godliness, — pre-eminent  spirituality  of 
mind.  It  is  nothing  else  than  an  extraordinary  measure  of  love  to 
man  and  love  to  God.  Furthermore,  while  a  minister  of  Christ  needs 
not  altogether  withhold   his  influence  from   the  claims  of  secular 
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institutions,  he  should  reserve  himself  prijicipally  fur  the  labours  of 
the  sanctuajy — his  own  appropriate  sphere.  The  preacher  who  l3 
all  energy  and  fire  in  a  speech  upon  a  political  occasion,  and  the 
essence  of  tameness  in  the  pulpit — such  characters  we  have  known — 
is  a  pitiable  object ;  such  a  man  has  clearly  mistaken  his  calling.  Mr. 
Mursell  Also  exhorts  us  to  guard  Against  that  zeal  which  would  lead 
us  to  adopt  unwarranted  and  unscriptural  modes  of  doing  good. 
True  zeal  will  find  its  proper  vent  in  the  olden  and  time-honoured 
forms  of  the  church — forms  instituted  by  God,  and  employed  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  by  prophets,  apostles,  and  reformers,  rather  than 
in  the  novel  inventions  of  men  of  speculative  minds,  who  seem  to 
presume  that  if  their  suggestions  were  followed,  the  world  would  be 
converted  in  a  short  time*  forgetting  that  the  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  stronger  than  men.  We 
coDimend  this  discourse  to  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  others 
who  are  anxious  for  improvement.  A\''e  think  they  ^'ill  peruse  it 
with  profit.  We  may  add,  that  for  the  closet  the  composition  would 
be  more  forcible  if  it  were  more  condensed.  We  noticed  one  or  two 
graumiatical  ti*ips — it  is  possible  they  may  be  errors  of  the  ureas  j 
for  instance,  in  page  14,  where  we  read  of  "  subjects  which,  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  Apostle,  swpasseih  knowledge." 
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Art.  I.— the  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS. 

Uhe  Early  Flemish  Painters :  Notieet  of  their  lAvet  and  Workf. 
By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cayalcaaelle.  London :  John 
Murray.     1867. 

A  viooRous  and  original  school  of  painting  flourished  in  Flan* 
ders,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  under  the 
fostering  patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy ;  but  the  scarcity 
of  materials,  and  the  dispersion  of  many  of  their  works  through- 
out Europe,  has  hitherto  rendered  it  a  difficult  task  to  compose 
a  distinct  and  connected  account  of  die  lives  and  labours  of  the 
early  Flemish  artists.  The  palace-archives  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  the  records  of  the  guilds,  and  the  chapters  of  the 
convents  and  churches,  contained  indeed  much  valuable  infor- 
mation ;  this,  however,  was  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
inauirer ;  and  when  the  French  Revolutionary  army  invaded 
Belgium,  they  broke  into  these  interesting  records,  and  find- 
ing that  they  afforded  an  admirable  material  for  cartridges, 
used  them  for  their  muskets  and  cannon,  and  thus  destroyed 
much  of  what  would  have  furnished  invaluable  information  to 
the  historian  of  the  ancient  schools  of  paintinff  in  Flanders. 
The  attention  of  the  Belgian  government  has,  nowever,  been 
lately  directed  to  the  residue ;  and  by  their  orders,  searches 
have  been  made,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  disinter  a 
vast  number  of  curious  and  valuable  documents  elucidating  the 
history  of  early  Flemish  art ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
inquiries  of  M.  de  Laborde,  who  was  recently  authorized  by 
the  French  government  to  examine  the  records  of  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  most 
interestmg  passages  in  the  lives  of  the  various  painters  attached 
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to  the  ducal  court.  To  collate  and  arrange  tlie  information 
tlius  obtained,  has  been  the  object  of  tbe  authors  of  the  Tolume 
before  us,  and  we  are  happy  to  congratulate  them  upon  the 
ability  they  have  shown  in  discharging  their  self-imposed  task. 
Besides  carefully  studying  the  documents  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  tell  us  that  they  have  visited  and  compared  most  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  artists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  scattered  throughout  Europe,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
speak  of  them  with  that  intimate  knowledge  and  Tivid  recol- 
lection which  personal  inspection  alone  can  confer. 

Art  in  the  early  schools  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Italy,  was  almost  wholly  religious.  In  point  of  finish,  in  land- 
scape, and  in  colour,  the  German  painters  had  the  advantage, 
but  they  were  harder  in  outline,  and  inferior  in  that  expression 
of  devotional  fervour  for  which  the  early  Italians  were  so  emi- 
nently distinguished.  Painting  began  to  flourish  in  Belgium 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century*  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Yalois  to  the  throne  of  Burgundy. 
The  elements  of  strength  and  progress  had  indeed  existed 
before  that  time ;  but  imder  the  rule  of  the  Cotm^ts  of  Flan- 
ders, they  had  been  prevented  from  developing  themselves  by 
constant  wars  and  intestine  commotions,  which  the  vigorous 
policy  of  the  dukes  in  a  great  measure  suppressed.  Bruges 
and  the  other  great  cities  of  Flanders  had  been  previously 
rich  and  poweriul,  but  they  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
leisure  to  ioster  art,  and  bring  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  it  subsequently  attained  under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Philip  the  Haray,  John  the  Fearless,  and  Philip  the  Gk>od.  In 
their  days,  the  three  great  powers  of  the  state,  the  court,  the 
clergy,  and  the  commons,  were  enlisted  in  support  of  Flemish 
art,  and  the  happiest  results  were  thus  obtained,  not  only  in 
painting,  but  also  in  civil  architecture ;  for  to  this  period 
belong  those  superb  town-halls  which  still  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  every  traveller.  The  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mark  the  erection  of  those 
of  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  Ohent ;  the  end  of  the  fifbeentht 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  of  those  of  Oudenarde,  Mens, 
Coutrai,  and  L^au. 

The  great  central  school  of  early  Flemish  painting  was  in 
the  town  of  Bruges,  to  which  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  on  their 
accession  to  the  title  of  Coimts  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  had 
brought  with  them  the  luxurious  habits  and  love  of  display 
which  characterized  the  court  of  France.  Bruges  has  been 
long  shorn  of  its  splendour ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  marts  of  commerce,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in 
Europe : — 
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"  The  old  travellers  who  described  this  thriving  city  in  the  time  of 
its  prosperity,  would  scarcely  recognise  it  now  in  its  period  of  decay. 
Contemplative  minds  may  still  be  struck  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  monuments,  but  derive  a  painful  contrast  from  desert  streets  and 
stagnant  water.  Bruges,  no  longer  open  to  the  sea,  is  but  the 
shadow  of  its  ancient  name.  The  great  canal  that  stretched  from 
its  walls  to  the  port  of  Sluys,  and  floated  ships  of  the  greatest  siee, 
is  now  silted  up ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  may  still  be  traced 
the  ancient  works  which  were  the  ornament  and  defence  of  this  com- 
mercial capital.  The  quays,  which  once  were  piled  with  British  wool 
and  Eastern  silks,  are  empty.  The  Turks,  the  Greeks,  the  English, 
and  Italians,  no  longer  throng  there;  and  all  is  silent,  stilL  and 
lonely."— P.  49. 

The  early  records  of  the  school  of  Bruges  are  meagre  and 
scanty ;  the  writers  of  that  day  were  too  busy  in  recounting 
the  political  struggles  of  their  time,  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  development  of  art,  leaving  posterity  to  search  out  its 
traces  through   the  obscurity  of  ages.     In  1383,  Philip  the 
Hardy  founded  a  Carthusian  convent  near  Dijon,  where  he 
caused  two  great   shrines  or  altar-pieces  to   be  erected,  and 
adorned  with   carvings  by  Jacques  de  la  Baerse,  a  Flemish 
sculptor,  and  with  pictures  by  Melchior  Broederlain,  a  Flemish 
painter,  who  was  attached  to  the  ducal  court,  and  had  a  yearly 
pension  of  200  livres.    The  subjects  depicted  by  Melchior  were 
the  Annunciation,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Salu- 
tation, and  the  Fb'ght  into  Egj'pt,  and  above  them,  God  the 
Father,  with  the  triple  crown,  and  angels  near  him.     They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  clear  and  light  flesh  tints,  want  of 
vigour,  abruptness  of  light  and  shade,  thinness  and  meagre- 
ness  of  colour,  and  lack  of  chiaro'scuro— all  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  Wcstphalian  school.     The  hands  and  feet 
are  ugly  and  lengthy,  and  the  aspect  of  the  infant  Christ  is 
disagreeable  ;  but  the  draperies  are  disposed  in  the  simple  and 
graceful  mode  peculiar  to  the  early  painters  of  Cologne,  who 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  style  of 
Melchior.     But  Broederlain  was  the  herald  of  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day,  when  the  genius  of  the  two  illustrious  brothers 
Van  Eyck,  was  to  shed  imperishable  glory  upon  the  school  of 
Bruges.     In  them  it  culminated,  and  after  their  deaths  rapidly 
declined ;  the  mantle  of  their  genius  not  descending  upon  any 
of  their  scholars  or  successors.     The  fiimily  of  Van  Eyck  had 
its  origin  in  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse, 
and  Hubert,  the  elder  brother,  was  born  at  Maaseyck  in  1366, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  guild  of  painters  in  Ghent,  where 
he  had  fixed  his  residence,  in  1412  ;  but  no  trace  remains  of  his 
occupations  during  the  long  series  of  years  that  preceded  his 
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admission  into  that  fraternity.  Hubert  had  two  younger 
brothers,  John  (of  whom  we  shall  afterwards  speak),  and  Lam- 
bert, both  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  sister 
Margaret,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  and  so  devoted  to 
painting,  that  she  determined  to  have  no  other  husband,  and 
preserved  her  spinsterhood  throughout  life.  None  of  Hubert's 
earlier  pictures  have  been  preserved;  and  while  his  brother 
John  was  painter  to  the  Burgundian  court  at  Bruges,  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  princely  patron.  His  style  is  distinguished  for 
richness,  power,  and  s^ndeur ;  John's  for  softness,  finish,  and 
a  more  perfect  acqaamtance  with  the  mechanism  of  oil-paint- 
ing. The  most  important  circumstance  connected  with  Hubert's 
residence  in  Ghent,  is  the  commission  which  he  received  from 
Jodocus  Yydts,  Seigneur  de  Pamele,  to  paint  the  altar-piece  of 
a  chapel  which  he  had  founded  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon. 
This  magnificent  painting,  or  rather  series  of  paintings,  is  now 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mystic  Lunb,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  striking  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse  painted  on 
the  panels  of  a  folding  altar-piece : — 

"  On  one  of  tbem,  which  represents  the  apparition  of  the  angel  to 
the  Yirgiu,  is  an  open  window,  which  discloses  a  perspective  view  of 
Ghent.  With  the  happy  carelessness  of  painters,  it  seemed  no 
greater  incongruity  to  make  the  holy  apparition  figure  in  a  Flemish 
chamber,  than  to  cap  the  semblance  of  Eternity  with  the  papal  tiara, 
or  give  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
view  appears  to  have  been  one  from  nature,  for  its  site  and  features 
still  in  part  exist.  On  the  right,  is  the  steeple  of  the  Weavers* 
church ;  and,  behind  it,  a  gate,  since  destroyed,  bearing  the  name  of 
'  Walpoorte.*  On  the  left,  is  the  '  St.  Martin's  Straat,*  and  the 
'Steen  van  Papeghem.'  The  Gantois  now  pretend  that  the  view 
was  from  Van  Ejck's  own  window,  No.  26,  Koey  Straat,  where, 
accordingly,  medallion  portraits  of  the  painters  have  been  placed.'* — 
Pp.  33,  34. 

Hubert  did  not  live  to  complete  the  Mystic  Lamb,  which 
was  finished  by  John ;  he  had  only  brought  its  upper  portion 
to  a  conclusion  at  the  period  of  his  death  in  14^.  He  was 
buried  on  the  18th  of  September,  in  a  vault  below  the  chapel 
which  lus  genius  had  adorned;  his  ri^ht  arm,  which  had 
achieved  such  marvels  in  art,  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
suspended  in  a  casket  above  the  portal  of  St.  Bavon,  where  it 
still  remained  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  his  epitaph,  equally  characteristic  of  the  painter 
and  of  the  times  : — 

''  Take  warning  from  me,  ye  who  walk  over  me ;  I  was  as  vou  are, 
but  am  now  buried  dead  beneath  you.  Thus  it  appears  that  neither  art 
nor  medicine  availed  me ;  art,  honour,  wiKbm,  power,  affluence,  are 
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spared  not  when  death  arrives.  I  was  called  Hubert  van  Ejck :  I 
am  now  food  for  worms.  Formerly  known  and  highly  honoured  in 
pointing,  this  all  was  shortly  after  turned  to  nothing.  It  was  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six,  on  the 
18th  day  of  September,  that  I  rendered  up  my  soul  to  Qod  in  suf- 
fering. Pray  Qod  for  me  ye  who  love  art,  that  I  may  attain  to  his 
sight.  Flee  sin,  turn  to  the  best  objects,  for  you  must  follow  me  at 
last." 

Jan  van  Eyck  was  maeli  younger  than  Hubert,  and  was  also 
bom  at  Maaseyck  between  the  years  1382  and  1386.  His 
early  education  was  conducted  by  his  brother,  who  employed 
him  as  his  assistant,  and  taught  him  drawing,  painting,  and 
chemistry, — branches  of  study  which  were  common  to  the  elder 
schools  of  art  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  discovery, 
or  at  least  the  important  practical  improvement  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  oils,  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Jan  van  Evck  ; 
but  the  authors  of  the  volume  before  us  appear  to  be  of  opmion 
that  the  merit  of  this  great  revelation  in  art  should  be  shared 
between  the  brothers,  and  that  the  earliest  applications  of  the 
improvements  in  the  use  of  oil  as  a  medium,  are  due  to  the 
elder  brother.  Here  is  their  statement  of  this  controverted 
point: — 

"  The  first  practical  example  of  the  new  manner,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  is  a  picture  by  Petrus  Cristus  of  the  year  1417,  painted  in 
a  manner  which  convinces  the  spectator  that  the  author  of  it  was 
the  pupil  of  Hubert  van  Eyck.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  earlier 
improvements  were  complete  in  1410,  then  Cristus  would  have  had 
five  or  six  years  to  perfect  himself  in  them.  It  was  not  until  1420 
that  John  van  Eyck  became  connected  by  fame  with  the  discoveries 
of  oil-painting.  It  was  in  that  year,  and  not  earlier,  that  he  was 
present  at  a  gathering  of  painters  in  Antwerp,  where  he  exhibited 
m  triumph  a  picture  representing  the  Saviour ;  upon  the  beauty  of 
which  he  received  the  utmost  compliment,  not  only  because  of  its 
intrinsic  merit,  but  because  it  was  painted  in  oil-colours.  But  the 
admiration  of  the  Antwerp  painters  may  have  been  owing  less  to  the 
novelty  of  the  discovery,  than  to  some  notable  improvement  intro- 
duced by  John  in  the  practice  of  the  new  system  of  painting  in  oil ; 
and  we  may  safely  suppose  that,  at  last,  and  after  the  death  of 
Hubert,  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  system  were  finally  resolved, 
and  that  for  this  John  van  Eyck  was  hailed  everywhere  as  the  dis- 
coverer. The  panels  of  Hubert  van  Eyck  are  an  evidence  of  his 
superiority.  It  was  not  till  he  died  that  John  became  the  first  in 
art.  He  admits  this  himself  in  the  epitaph  to  his  brother,  which  is 
found  on  the  picture  of  the  Mystic  Lamb.  John  van  Eyck  com- 
pleted that  picture  after  his  brother's  death,  and  showed  his  infe- 
riority in  immediate  contrast.  There  is  no  picture  in  the  school 
which  possesses  such  vigour  of  conception  and  colour  as  those  parts 
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which  are  executed  bj  Hubert.  But  the  method  in  which  the  panels 
arc  painted  prove  also  that  John  Tan  Ejck  became  more  perfect  in 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  portion  of  his  art.  John  van  Eyck's 
panels  indisputably  offer  to  us  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  fusion  of 
tints,  greater  finish  and  accuracy  in  the  minutioB,  than  those  of  his 
brother.  They  have  a  less  brown  and  dark  tinge  of  shadow,  which 
proves  that  progress  had  been  made  in  the  discolouration  of  Tar- 
nishes ;  and  these  improvements  he  no  doubt  made  and  suoeessfiillj 
carried  out.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  these  reasons  that  Fazio,  the  friend 
and  follower  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Naples,  called  him  *  Prince  of  all 
the  painters  of  his  age ;  and  not  merely  great  in  art,  but  also  learned 
in  geometry,  and  all  the  arts  which  appertain  to  the  ornament  of 
painting,  because  he  had  discovered  many  things  in  the  properties  of 
colour,  of  which  he  had  found  the  source  among  the  ancientSy  by  the 
reading  of  Pliny  and  other  authors.*  " 

In  1425,  Philip  the  Good,  a  prince  devoted  to  art,  succeeded 
to  the  ducal  throne  of  Burgundy,  and  chose  John  van  Eyck 
for  his  "  mrlet  de  chambre^" — the  appointment  speaking  in  high 
terms  of  the  painter's  genius  and  good  qualities.  His  salazy 
was  fixed  at  100  livres  parisis,  and  the  treasurer  was  cau* 
tioned  to  be  regular  in  its  payment.  John,  though  termed 
a  variety  did  no  menial  service,  and  was  allowed  a  domestic 
iu  livery  and  two  horses  for  his  own  use.  Like  Rubens  and 
Velasquez  in  later  days,  he  was  entrusted  with  many  confi- 
dential missions  by  his  master.  In  1428,  he  travelled  to 
Portugal,  where  ho  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Princess  Isabel, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Burgimdy,  and  before  returning,  also 
visited  Spain.  For  his  services  as  painter  and  diplomatist,  he 
was  munificently  rewarded  on  his  retun  to  Bruges.  The  duke 
was  constantly  giving  him  proofs  of  his  kindness  and  regard. 
He  paid  the  rent  of  nis  house  at  Bruges ;  and  when  an  empty 
ti-easury  compelled  him  to  stop  the  wages  of  his  servants,  John 
was  specially  exempted.  Monarchs  have  often  found  a  welcome 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state  in  the  studio  of  great 
artists,  and  have  conferred  high  honours  on  their  £Etvouiite 
painters :  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  with  his  own  hand  painted  the 
order  of  Santiago  on  the  breast  of  Velasquez,  and  Charles  Y. 
picked  up  the  brush  of  Titian.  Duke  Philip^  too,  was  frequently 
m  the  habit  of  visiting  the  studio  oi  John  van  Eyck,  and,  on 
these  occasions,  used  sometimes  to  shower  on  the  apprentices 
all  the  silver  which  his  pockets  contained,  besides  making 
handsome  presents  to  their  master.  In  1434,  the  duke  stooa 
godfather  to  John's  infant  daughter,  and  presented  him  after 
the  ceremony  with  a  gift  of  six  silver  cups. 

When  the  progress  of  the  great  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Bavon  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Hubert,  Jodocua 
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Yydts  intrusted  John  with  the  charge  of  completing  it,  and 
much  controversy  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  share  of  the 
respective  brothers  in  this  vast  undertaking.  Hubert,  as  we 
have  saidy  commenced  the  picture,  but  at  the  period  of  his 
deathy  it  was  not  quite  halt  completed,  and  was  not  finally 
finished  until  1432,  when  the  consecration  of  the  chapel  for 
which  it  was  executed,  was  splendidly  solemnized  in  the  presence 
of  admiring  crowds.  John  had  many  patrons  besides  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  principal  of  whom  was  BoUin,  the 
chancellor  of  the  duchv.  Of  him,  John  painted  a  noble 
portrait  kneeling  to  the  Virgin  and  Saviour.  He  also  executed 
portraits  of  Amoulph,  the  treasurer,  of  the  Sire  van  Leeuw 
(which  may  still  be  seen  at  Vienna),  and  of  many  other  persons 
of  distinction.  John  van  Eyck  died  at  Bruges  in  1440-41 ; 
his  body  lies  in  a  vault  near  the  font  of  the  church  at  St. 
Donat,  where  funeral  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  were 
yearly  celebrated  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  after  his  death, 
until  finally  stopped  by  the  first  French  revolution.  The 
following  is  a  traiuslation  of  his  epitaph  inscribed  upon  a  pillar 
of  the  church  : — 

''  Here  lies  Jan  who  was  celebrated  for  his  surpassing  skill,  and 
whose  felicity  in  painting  excited  admiration.  He  painted  breathing 
forms,  and  the  earth's  surface  covered  with  flowery  vegetation,  com- 
pleting each  work  to  the  life.  Hence  Phidias  and  Apelles  must 
give  place  to  him,  and  Polycletus  be  deemed  his  inferior.  Call,  there- 
fore, the  fates  most  cruel  who  have  snatched  from  us  such  a  man. 
Yet  cease  to  weep,  for  destiny  is  immutable  ;  only  pray  now  to  God 
that  he  may  live  m  heaven.'* 

The  works  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  are  described  and 
criticized  with  great  care,  taste,  and  minuteness,  and  at  con- 
siderable length,  in  the  "  Early  Flemish  Painters."  Mural 
painting  was  but  little  known  or  practised  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  panels  upon  which  pictures  were  generally  executed 
were  easily  destroyed  or  removed ;  and  this  is  one  great  cause 
why  so  many  of  the  monuments  of  early  Flemish  art  have 
perished.  This,  especially,  has  been  the  fate  of  most  of  the 
pictures  of  Hubert,  and  hence  he  has  been  sacrificed  for 
centuries  to  the  fame  which  his  younger  brother  succeeded  in 
engrossing  by  his  improvements  in  oil  mediums  and  varnishes. 
Yet  Hubert  transcended  in  genius  both  his  brother  and  every 
other  painter  in  the  Netherlands  : — 

^'  His  grand  character,  as  chief  of  the  Flemish  school,  was 
severity  and  nobleness  of  expression.  His  great  quality  was  colour; 
but  he  failed  in  idealism.  The  gravity  and  pensiveness  which  marked 
his  saints  was  not  in  every  instance  coupled  with  a  sentiment  of 
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boliness  and  that  elevated  type  whicli  Scripture  would  impress ;  and 

though  he  never  proved  himself  a  trivial  or  vulgar  painter,  his  mind 

was  not  above  some  weakening  conceits.  Had  he  possessed  the  entire 

gift  of  simplicity,  he  would  not  have  laden  the  broad  and  sweeping 

folds  of  his  drapery  with  the  superfluous  ornaments  which  profusely 

cover  them.      With  these  exceptions,  nothing  is  wanting  in  tlie 

pictures  of  Hubert  Yan  Eyck.    Pew  men  of  h£  time  in  Italv,  none 

m  the  Netherlands,  have  proved  themselves  as  perfect  as  he  was 

in  anatomy,  and  in  the  perspective  of  the  human  frame.     But  where 

he  most  excelled  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  colour.     His  works  are 

vivid,  powerful,  and  harmonious;  and  had  Hubert's  pupils  been 

Italians  instead  of  Flemings, — had  Venice  and  not  Bruges  become 

his  resting  place,  he  would  have  been  the  founder  of  a  school  of 

colour.      But  the  tendency  to  realism  which  marked  his  worin 

became  exaggerated  in  his  pupils,  who  seeking  for  perfection  more 

in  patient  art  than  by  superior  genius,  fell  at  once  into  a  lower  rank, 

ana  never  afterwards  arose  from  it." — Pp.  72,  73. 

The  grand  figures  of  the  Father,  the  Virgin,  St,  John,  Adam, 
and  Eve,  occupying  the  upper  portion  m  the  Mystic  Lamb, 
Hubert's  only  authentic  picture,  have  been  nmbrtimately 
separated  and  dispersed, — part  being  preserved  in  Ghent,  and 
part  in  Berlin.  The  Agnus  Dei,  occupying  the  central  panel, 
and  the  wings  were  painted  by  John  after  his  brother's  death. 
The  following  animated  and  picturesque  description  of  this 
magnificent  altar-piece  while  yet  entire,  afibrds  a  fayourable 
specimen  of  the  style  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Gavalcaselle: — 

''  In  its  complete  and  finished  form,  the  altar-piece  deserved  the 
great  and  lasting  admiration  which  it  excited.  It  not  only  formed  a 
splendid  harmony  within  itself,  but,  being  executed  for  the  place  in 
which  it  stood,  it  harmoniEcd  with  all  around  it.  Chapels  and 
churches  were  then  vastly  different  from  what  they  are  at  present,  or 
were  a  little  later.  The  walls  were  covered  here  with  tapestries, 
there  with  stuffs  of  various  sorts ;  numerous  votive  pictures  hung 
around,  and  the  space  was  crowded  where  it  is  now  empty.  The 
chapel  of  Jodocus  Vydts  was  devoted  to  setting  off  a^  splendid 
picture ;  and  nothing  can  be  well  imagined  finer  than  the  open  altar- 
piece,  at  the  moment  of  the  mass,  unadorned  by  candles,  flowers,  or 
aught  that  carries  off  the  eye ;  for  these  adornments  were  only 
introduced  a  little  later.  The  subject  too,  was  grand  and  well-con- 
ceived, suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  fervour  of  religion  common  to  the  age.  It  was  taken  from 
Itevelation,  then  a  fertile  source  of  inspira^on  to  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter,  from  which  at  first,  indeed,  the  former  took  the 
incidents  which  adorned  the  painted  portals  of  the  convents  and 
cathedrals.  There  sat  enthroned  the  figure  of  God  the  Father, 
holding  up  his  fingers  to  bless  the  world,  with  the  papal  tiara  on  his 
head  ;  J  ohn  the  Baptist  on  his  left,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  on  his  right* 
At  his  feet  stood  the  Lamb ;  and  round  the  altar  where  he  Ued» 
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were  all  tbe  angels, — all  the  saints  and  martyrs  peculiarly  made  holy  bj 
the  Church  of  Kome.  There  were  popes  and  bisnops,  and  female  saints, 
hermits  and  holy  pilgrims,  crusaders  and  heroes  or  the  early  Christian 
legends,  all  advancing  to  adore  the  Lamb, — all  conyerging  to  one 
central  point,  through  varied  landscapes,  on  foot  with  staves,  on  horse- 
back clad  in  simple  tunic  or  sable  armour.  Nor  while  the  symbols 
of  eternal  happiness  were  thus  being  paraded  before  the  people,  did 
the  painter  hesitate  to  place  before  them  those  of  punishment ;  for 
on  the  socket  of  the  altar-piece,  was  seen  a  picture  of  the  tortured 
down  below,  according  to  the  old-established  custom,  which  made 
the  monks  of  old  G-reeK  churches  paint  that  subject  upon  the  porticoes, 
as  emblematic  of  the  hapless  state  which  waits  on  those  who  kept 
without  the  pale  of  the  mother  church.  He  represented  also,  on 
the  altar-piece,  the  Sybils  who  foretold  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  Evangelists,  Adam,  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  in 
prominent  positions,  impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the 
enormity  of  mortal  sin,  destined  to  be  purified  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 

Lamb.*'  * 

• 

The  figures  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Virgin,  by  Hubert,  in  this 
mast«r-piece,  are  particularly  noble ;  the  former  is  austere  in 
expression,  and  noble  in  form ;  and  the  latter,  with  long  light 
hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  holds  a  book  in  her  graceful 
hands,  in  an  attitude  at  once  elegant  and  natvral.  The  colouring 
of  both  is  admirable ;  rich  and  brown,  and  free  from  all  appear- 
ance of  tedious  workmanship.  The  central  panel  of  the  Agnus 
Dei  is  that  in  which  John  shows  to  most  advantage ;  it  is  a  vivid, 
powerful,  and  highly  finished  picture,  full  of  figures  in  varied 
attitudes  and  expressions,  and  of  charming  landscapes  with 
green  flowing  meadows  and  sparkling  fountams. 

Besides  this  great  work,  there  are  still  a  number  of  pictures 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  by  John  van  Eyck,  bearing  authentic 
signatures  and  dates.  In  our  own  National  GbiUery,  there  are 
two  (Nos.  186  and  222  of  the  catalogue),  both  good  examples  of  the 
master.  But  perhaps  the  best  of  his  great  works,  splendid  both 
in  design  and  execution,  is  the  altar-piece  of  the  Santa  Trinita 
Museum,  at  Madrid,intended  to  represent  the  triumph  of  theGh'eek 
and  Latin  churches  over  the  Jews ;  the  field  of  victory  being  a 
medisDval  court  in  the  pointed  style  of  St.  Laurent  of  Nurem- 
berg. In  this  picture  John  has  introduced  his  own  portrait, 
and  that  of  his  brother  Hubert,  among  the  attendants  of  a  pope 
who  is  pointing  to  the  sacred  host ;  the  countenance  of  the  elder 
is  full,  powerful,  and  somewhat  stem ;  that  of  the  younger,  less 
bold,  but  more  sharply  cut  and  intellectual.  This  is  the  noblest 
painting  of  the  Flemish  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mystic 
Lamb  of  St.  Bavon.  There  is  another  fine  example  of  John's 
powers  in  the  Louvre,  representing  Chancellor  Rollin  kneeling 
with  a  missal,  before  the  Virgin  and  Child     In  the  background 
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18  a  perspective  view  of  the  city  of  Bruges,  and — acoording  to 
one  authority — "  more  than  two  thousand  figures,  of  which  the 
variety  and  attitudes  can  only  be  perceived  with  the  assistance 
of  a  magnifying  glass." 

Landscapes  were  generally  prominent  features  in  the  works 
of  John  van  Eyck,  and  his  innuence  and  example  are  said  by 
some  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  have  caused 
their  introduction  into  the  paintings  of  the  Florentine  artists  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  These  landscapes  have  been  universally 
and  justly  admired  for  their  truth  to  nature,  minute  finish,  and 
excellence  in  aerial  perspective.  John,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  linear  per- 
spective ;  for  although  his  landscape  backgrounds  are  correct,  liis 
foreground  figures  are  frequently  defective,  and  there  is  not  an 
instance  of  his  producing  foreshortened  figures  true  to  the  rules 
of  perspective,  which  were  better  understood  and  more  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  his  Italian  contemporary,  Paolo  Ucello, 
who  used  to  shut  himself  up  for  weeks  in  his  studio  to  study  its 
mysteries ;  answering  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  when  she 
begged  him  for  a  little  while  to  lay  aside  his  work,  ''Ah !  anima 
mia,  if  you  could  but  understand  the  delights  of  perspective !  " 
Before  parting  from  John  van  Eyck,  we  may  advert  to  one 
charming  peculiarity  of  many  of  his  paintings,  their  still 
unimpaired  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  colour  —  clear  and 
bright  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  for  time,  which  has 
dimmed  the  tones  of  many  a  picture  painted  long  after  his  era, 
has  respected  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  this  earlv  master. 

Colin,  or  Colart  le  Yoleur,  one  of  John  van  EycK's  successors 
in  the  offices  of  ducal  painter  and  **  varkt'de-chambre,*'  was  an 
accomplished  and  ingenious  machinist;  and  in  this  capacity, 
was  of  great  service  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  had  a  most 
unprincely  fondness  for  practical  jokes.  The  castle  of  Hesdin, 
his  favourite  residence,  was  as  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls  as  a 
modem  theatre,  which  served  to  assist  in  the  perpetration  of 
those  coarse  jokes  that  formed  the  staple  of  medisevsA  fun.  The 
following  examples  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  sort  of 
entertainment  which  an  unsuspecting  stranger  used  to  experience 
in  the  castle  of  Ilesdin.  On  entering  from  a  certain  gallery 
into  a  neighbouring  passage,  he  was  startled  by  the  sadden 
apparition  of  a  wooden  figure  spouting  water,  and  a  firiffht  and 
a  ducking  were  the  results.  At  other  times,  a  set  of  bmalies 
would  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  patient  would  have  his  face 
blackened  or  whitened,  as  the  case  might  be.  There  was  also 
an  engine  which  seized  a  man  and  thrashed  him  aoondly. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  proverbial  curiosity  of  the  female 
sex ;  for  in  the  great  gallery  was  a  trap,  and  near  it  the  figure 
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of  a  hermit  who  prophesied.  Ladies  were  his  most  frequent 
rictims ;  for,  no  sooner  did  they  approach  to  have  their  fortunes 
told,  than  the  ceiling  opened,  and  poured  forth  rain ;  thunder 
claps,  preceded  by  lightning,  foUowed;  and  when  they  took 
refuse  from  the  storm,  they  found  themselves  entrapped  in  a 
pitfall  above  a  sack  of  feathers ;  after  which  they  were,  at  last, 
allowed  to  make  their  escape.  In  the  great  gallery  there  was 
also  a  bridge  which  dropped  saunterers  into  the  water;  and 
engines  which  spouted  water  whenever  they  were  touched.  In 
the  hall,  too,  were  figures  spouting  water ;  and  at  the  entrance 
of  a  gallery,  eiffht  water-jets  wetted  the  passers  by,  while  three 
small  pipes  at  the  same  time  covered  them  with  flour.  Splendid 
missals  were  also  placed  so  as  to  attract  the  curious,  and  then 
cover  them  with  soot  or  mud ;  in  short,  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  ingenious  pleasantries  of  the  duke,  assisted  by  the  practical 
skill  of  Colart  le  Voleur,  which  was  rewarded  with  a  sum  of 
1,000  livres,  or  ten  times  the  annual  salary  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, John  van  Eyck. 

The  disciples  and  successors  of  Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck, 
with  two  exceptions,  need  not  detain  us  long.  In  1449,  Roger 
van  der  Weyden,  one  of  the  most  distinfi;iiished  among  them, 
paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  being  the  first  Flemish  artist  who  is 
recorded  to  have  done  so.  He  went  to  Ferrara,  Florence,  and 
Rome ;  and  at  the  last  place,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  Gentile 
da  Fabriano — of  whom  Michel  Angelo  remarked  that  his  painting 
was  like  his  name  (Gentile) — to  be  the  first  artist  in  Italy.  A 
curious  story  is  told  of  one  of  Van  der  Weyden's  most  celebrated 
pictures,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  hora  dea  murs,  at  Louvain.  To  this  Mary  of 
Hungary  took  so  great  a  liking  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
it,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  copy  by  Coxie.  She  then  sent 
it  to  Spain,  but  the  ship  which  contained  it  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  foundering  in  a  tempest,  and  to  lighten  her,  much 
valuable  merchandise  and  this  picture  were  thrown  overboard. 
The  former  was  irretrievably  lost,  but  the  painting  in  its  case 
was  cast  on  shore,  little  damaged  by  the  rough  treatment  it  had 
met  >vith.  It  is  now  in  the  Queen  of  Spain's  gallery  in  Madrid, 
but  so  badly  hung  that  it  can  scarcely  be  seen. 

We  shall  close  our  notice  of  the  early  Flemishpainters,  by 
some  account  of  the  two  greatest  followers  of  the  Van  Eycks — 
Antonello  da  Messina,  the  connecting  link  between  the  schools 
of  Bruges  and  Venice,  in  whose  works  the  German  and  Italian 
elements  are  both  visible ;  and  Hans  Memling,  the  most  suave, 
graceful,  and  mystical  of  the  early  Belgian  masters.  Antonello 
was  bom  at  Messina,  about  the  year  1414,  of  a  family  of  artists. 
His  grandfather^  £either,  and  uncle,  had  aU  been  painters,  and 
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many  of  their  works  ornamented  the  churches  of  their  native 
city.  Salvadore,  the  parent  of  Antonello,  after  having  instructed 
his  son  in  the  rudiments  of  painting,  sent  him  to  Kome,  at  an 
early  age,  in  order  to  complete  his  professional  studies.  He 
remained  there  for  several  years,  and  then  returned  to  Sicily, 
and  visited  Palermo,  where  Alphonso,  of  Arragon,  at  that  time 
held  his  court.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Messina,  where  he 
left  some  proofs  of  his  talent ;  and  in  1438,  went  to  Naples,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Neapolitan  masters.  Colantonio's  style  of  colouring  had 
been  much  influenced  by  the  Flemish  pictures  of  the  school  of 
Bruges,  which  had  been  sent  to  Italy.  Some  of  these  were  of 
great  merit ;  and  one  of  them  by  Van  der  Goes,  a  pupil  of  the 
Van  Eycks,  painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Mana  Nuova  at 
Florence,  is  still  in  fine  preservation,  and  its  charming  and 
exquisitely  finished  details — a  vase  of  flowers,  rich  carpet, 
splendid  Aimiture,  gems,  embroideries,  and  magnificent  land- 
scapes— have  been  frequently  copied  by  subsequent  painters. 
Antonello,  having  seen  a  picture  by  Van  Eyck,  was  so  much 
struck  by  its  excellence,  that  he  determined  to  visit  the  country 
where  it  had  been  painted,  and,  accordingly,  lost  no  time  in 
setting  out  for  Flanders.  Then  he  became  intimate  with  John 
van  Eyck,  and  learned  from  him  the  secret  of  oil-painting; 
and  according  to  an  old  Flemish  MS.  still  extant,  before 
leaving  the  country  he  presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Bavon,  a 
picture  by  himself,  painted  in  the  new  method,  as  a  token  of 
the  benefits  he  had  derived  from  the  great  master  of  the  school 
of  Bruges.  His  style,  subsequently  to  this  period,  afibrds  ample 
indications  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  profited  by  the  instruc- 
tions he  received,  and  none  of  the  German  pupils  of  Hubert  or 
John  appear  to  have  appropriated  their  leading  characteristics 
so  successfully  as  this  Italian.  After  the  death  of  John, 
Antonello  went  to  Messina,  remained  there  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Venice,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  soon  employed  in 
painting  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  which 
were  exceedingly  admired  for  their  beauty  of  finish  and  bril- 
liancy of  colour.  Antonello  avoided  many  of  the  faults  of  the 
Flemish  school,  such  as  its  lengthy  drawing  and  meagre 
forms,  while  he  imitated  its  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  finish, 
and  surpassed  it  in  simplicity  of  tints  and  beau^  of  intonation. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  intimate  relations  had  been 
established  between  the  Ultramontane  and  Venetian  schools. 
German  painters  were  received  with  special  favour  in  Venice, 
and  left  numerous  examples  of  their  skill  in  her  palaces  and 
churches.      Thus,  in  the  church  of  the  Servites,   there  was 
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formerly  a  noble  painting,  by  John  van  Eyck,  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi;  and  at  a  later  period,  Hans  Memling  adorned 
the  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Grimani,  now  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Mark,  with  miniatures  and  illuminations  of  such  incomparable 
beauty  that,  even  in  Italy,  they  were  esteemed  miracles  of  art. 
Several  Venetian  painters  also  crossed  the  Alps,  travelled 
into  the  Netherlands,  and  succeeded  in  imitating  the  style 
of  the  Flemish  painters ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Germanic  impress  was  preserved  in 
Venice  among  the  family  of  the  Vivarini,  who  lived  on  the 
island  of  Murano ;  and  Luigi,  the  ablest  of  their  number, 
the  competitor  with  John  Bellini  in  the  Confraternity  di  San 
Girolamo,  may  be  considered  as  the  last  type  of  the  semi- 
German  semi -Italian  painter,  afterwards  absorbed  in  the 
great  national  school  of  Venice.  Antonello,  however,  more 
than  any  other,  may  be  regarded  as  having  imparted  to 
the  Venetians  the  finish  and  minuteness  whidi  he  owed  to 
his  studies  in  Flanders.  His  influence  is  clearly  discernible 
in  the  paintings  of  Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellim.  His  first 
and  last  picture,  and  those  of  the  Bellini,  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  links  of  a  perfect  chain.  The  Italian  element  grew  in 
AntoneUo  as  he  increased  in  years,  his  latest  pictures  being 
the  least  Flemish  and  most  Uko  those  of  the  BellinL  They, 
afterwards,  casting  aside  the  last  remna^t  of  minuteness  and 
rigidity,  which  marked  the  crowning  efibrts  of  Antonello,  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  manner.  From  that  to  the  perfection 
of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  was  but  a  further  step  in  the  line  of 
progress.  We  may  observe  in  the  portrait  by  John  Bellini,  in 
our  National  Gallery,  how  ^reat  was  the  effect  of  the  influence 
of  Antonello ;  there,  warmUi  of  colouring  and  finish  of  design 
combine  to  make  the  picture  pleasing,  yet  it  is  but  the  s^le  of 
Antonello  softened  and  Italianized.  Antonello,  at  two  different 
periods,  resided  for  thirty  years  in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and 
this  lengthened  residence  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  marked 
influence  of  his  style  upon  the  early  Venetian  masters,  and  also 
for  the  fSsict,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  oil- 
painting  was  imiversally  practised  at  Venice,  though  com- 
paratively unknown  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1493,  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  by  his  brother  artists,  who  celebrated  his  name  in  a  Latin 
epitaph  as  the  first  Italian  who  introduced  into  his  native 
country  tbe  improved  method  of  painting  in  oils.  Those  who 
wish  a  detailed  account  of  his  worKS  will  find  it  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  ''  Early  Flemish  Painters.'' 

The  secret  which  AntoneUo  introduced  into  Italy  was  destined 
to  be  a  £eital  one.    According  to  Vasari,  he  had  communicated 
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it  to  Domenico  Yeneziano ;  and  Domenico's  fake  fri«a,  Andrea 
dol  Castagna,  disguising,  under  the  mask  of  a  tender  regaid* 
the  envy  and  hatred  which  rankled  in  his  heart,  on  account  of 
the  superior  popularity  and  accomplishments  of  Domenico,  bwo 
cceded  in  drawing  from  him  the  new  method  of  painting  in 
oils,  at  that  time  unknown  in  Tuscany.  After  thus  lemming 
his  secret,  he  watched  for  an  opportunity,  waylaid  Domenico 
one  evening  as  he  returned  from  serenading  his  mistress,  and 
barbarously  murdered  him  by  repeated  blows.  He  then-ieigned 
the  utmost  grief,  so  that  no  suspicion  was  attached  to  him ;  nor 
would  his  villany  have  been  ever  discovered^  had  not  the  pangs 
of  remorse  compelled  him,  when  on  his  death-bed,  to  confeif 
the  atrocious  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

Of  the  personal  history,  birth,  and  residence  of  Hank 
Mending — perhaps  the  greatest  follower  of  the  Van  £yckfl*-> 
but  little  is  certainly  known,  though  several  legends  with 
regard  to  him  have  been  extensively  circulated.  It  is  not 
ascertained  whether  he  was  bom  at  Bruges  or  at  Damme,  bal 
he  appears  to  have  spent  some  portion  of  his  early  life  at 
Brussels,  and  to  have  received  instructions  in  painting  from 
Roger  van  der  Weyden.  Some  authors  have  afRrmed  that, 
when  a  youn^  man,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  later  in  life  to  Spain ; 
but  for  these  journeys  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority. 
Tradition  also  asserts  that  he  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  painteTt 
and  a  follower  of  Charles  the  Rash  in  his  ill-advised  Swiss 
campaigns,  but  this  too  lacks  confirmation.  Thus  much  seems 
to  be  certain  that,  subsequently  to  the  year  1477,  he  must  haw 
worked  a  great  deal  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Brageii 
whore,  according  to  one  account,  he  painted  out  of  gratitude  for 
having  been  kindly  received  when  wounded  and  helpless.  His 
death  occurred  during  the  year  1499.  He  still  lives  in  his 
works,  of  which  nearly  a  hundred  yet  remain.  The  cities  of 
Bruges  and  Lubeck,  and  the  galleries  of  Vienna^  Munich. 
Florence,  Turin,  and  tlie  Ix)uvre,  afford  excellent  examples  of 
his  stylo,  showing  that  his  life  must  have  been  diligently 
occupied  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  painter,  and 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  much  of  his  time  could 
have  been  spent  in  the  ruder  toils  of  a  warlike  career.  The 
style  of  this  charming  painter  though  graceful  and  poetical*  is 
at  the  same  time,  simple  and  severe,  exhibiting  in  the  figores^ 
drapery,  and  grouping,  a  great  improvement  upon  the  mannar 
of  bis  inasttT  Van  dor  Weyden.    "  Hemling,"*  earn  Dr.  Kugter, 

*  Momlinf(  \b  sfmictiriies  c;iIlod  alno  called  Homlinf^.  ai  by  I>r.  Kogler, 
and  ftdinutinics  also  Memnielinck,  but  cht're  soenin  no  doubt  tliat  the  fpeQiDji 
adoptiHl  by  the  authons  of  the  **  Karly  Fleuibh  PaiDters  '*  if  the  most 
correct. 
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formerly  a  noble  painting,  by  John  van  Eyck,  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi;  and  at  a  later  period,  Hws  Memling  adorned 
the  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Grimani,  now  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Mark,  with  miniatures  and  illuminations  of  such  incomparable 
beauty  that,  even  in  Italy,  they  were  esteemed  miracles  of  art. 
Several  Venetian  painters  also  crossed  the  Alps,  travelled 
into  the  Netherlands,  and  succeeded  in  imitating  the  style 
of  the  Flemish  painters ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Germanic  impress  was  preserved  in 
Venice  among  the  £amily  of  the  Vivarini,  who  lived  on  the 
island  of  Murano ;  and  L^^g^f  the  ablest  of  their  number, 
the  competitor  with  John  Bdlini  in  the  Confratemiti  di  San 
Girolamo,  may  be  considered  as  the  last  type  of  the  semi* 
German  semi -Italian  painter,  afterwards  absorbed  in  the 
great  national  school  of  Venice.  Antonello,  however,  more 
than  any  other,  may  be  regarded  as  having  imparted  to 
the  Venetians  the  finish  and  minuteness  whidli  he  owed  to 
his  studies  in  Flanders.  His  influence  is  clearly  discernible 
in  the  paintings  of  Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini.  His  first 
and  last  picture,  and  those  of  the  Bellini,  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  links  of  a  perfect  chain.  The  Italian  element  grew  in 
Antonello  as  he  increased  in  years,  his  latest  pictures  being 
the  least  Flemish  and  most  liKe  those  of  the  BellinL  They, 
afterwards,  casting  aside  the  last  remna^t  of  minuteness  and 
rigidity,  which  marked  the  crowning  efibrts  of  Antonello,  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  manner.  From  that  to  the  perfection 
of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  was  but  a  further  step  in  the  line  of 
progress.  We  may  observe  in  the  portrait  by  John  Bellini,  in 
our  National  Gallery,  how  great  was  the  effect  of  the  influence 
of  Antonello ;  there,  warmui  of  colouring  and  finish  of  design 
combine  to  make  the  picture  pleasing,  yet  it  is  but  the  sWle  of 
Antonello  softened  and  Italianized.  Antonello,  at  two  different 
periods,  resided  for  thirty  years  in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and 
this  lengthened  residence  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  marked 
influence  of  his  style  upon  the  early  Venetian  masters,  and  also 
for  the  fSsict,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  oil- 
painting  was  imiversally  practised  at  Venice,  though  com- 
paratively unknown  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1493,  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  by  his  brother  artists,  who  celebrated  his  name  in  a  Latin 
epitaph  as  the  first  Italian  who  introduced  into  his  native 
country  the  improved  method  of  painting  in  oils.  Those  who 
wish  a  detailed  account  of  his  worKS  will  find  it  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  "  Early  Flemish  Painters.'' 

The  secret  which  Antonello  introduced  into  Italy  was  destined 
to  be  a  fiettal  one.    According  to  Vasari,  he  had  communicated 
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yivacity  and  expression.  There  are  two  small  but  very  beautiful 
pictures  by  Memling  in  the  Louvre — a  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
a  Magdalen ;  and  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  there  are 
paintings  by  him  in  private  hands.  According  to  Ihr.  Waagen 
an  altar-piece  representing  the  Annunciation^  in  the  Ghreveraaen 
chapel  01  the  Cathedral  at  Lubeck,  is  the  finest  work  of  Memling 
now  in  existence.  Hans  Memling  had  many  imitators,  soine  <n 
whom  evinced  considerable  ability,  but  their  works  never,  in 
any  instance,  attain  to  the  excellenoe  which  delights  us  in  the 
compositions  of  that  great  and  graceful  master. 

Many  of  the  later  and  feebler  followers  of  the  8oho(d  of 
Bruges  travelled  through  Germany,  and  into  France,  Spain, 
and^ortu^,  where  they  obtained  patronage  and  employment^ 
and  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  national  art  of 
these  countries.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Jan 
Mabuse  painted  in  England,  and  in  the  following  century^ 
numerous  Flemish  painters  migrated  from  Flanders,  and 
devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  portrait  painting.  The  earliest 
and  greatest  of  the  Belgian  artists  did  not,  therefore,  ezerdse 
any  influence  in  England ;  and  the  manner  imported  by  Mabuse^ 
Gomelis  and  Lucas  de  Heere  was  no  longer  that  of  the  Yan 
Eycks,  but  a  bastard  and  feeble  style,  adulterated  by  com* 
mingling  with  the  various  schools  of  Italy  and  Oermany. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  sketch  the  history  of 
the  early  Flemish  painters,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the 
^;reat  central  school  of  Bruges,  whicn  exercised  so  important  an 
influence  over  European  art ;  and  we  must  refer  those  who  may 
wish  for  further  information  with  regard  to  the  lives  and  labooiB 
of  these  ancient  Belgian  masters,  to  the  very  able  and  interesto 
ing  volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the  commencement  of  oar 
remarks.* 


*  There  is  one  defect,  however,  in  the  *'  Early  Flemish  Painters,**  most 
material  in  a  volume  intended  to  serve  as  a  work  of  referenoe ;  and  tliat  is, 
the  very  imperfect  state  of  the  index  appended  to  it. 
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1.  Manuale  Pratico  di  Idrodinamiea.  —  Colombani.      2iid  edition. 

Milano.     1845. 

2.  Traits  Theorique  et  Pratique  des  Irrigations. — Nadault  de  Bufibn. 

Paris.     1843. 

3.  Irrigation  et  Aasainissement  des  Torres. — ^Manuels-Boret.     Paris. 

1851. 

4.  Bibliotheque  Rurale :  Manuel  d* Irriqation,     Bnixelles.     1850. 

5.  Italian  Irrigation. — S.  Baird  Smith.     Blackwood.     1855. 

6.  The   Cautery,   Kistnaky   and   Oodavery ;    or.   Irrigation    in    the 

Madras  Promnces.  —  B.  Baird  Smith.     Smith,  Elder,  &   Co. 
1856. 

7.  Traits  Pratique  de  V Irrigation  des  Prairies. — J.  Eaelhoff.     Bnix- 

elles.    1856. 

For  several  reasons,  the  attention  of  the  technical  and  scientific 
world  has  been  recently  again  directed  in  a  very  pointed  manner 
to  the  subject  of  irrigation,  which  seemed  a  few  years  since  to 
have  80  entirely  passed  from  men's  minds,  in  official  quarters  at 
least,  that  one  of  the  late  Inspectors  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  almost  claimed  credit  for  having  discovered  its  value. 
The  first  of  these  reasons  for  the  revived  interest  to  which  we 
allude,  was  suggested  by  the  successful  results  of  the  operations 
undertaken  in  our  Indian  empire  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  ancient  works  for  the  irrigation  of  Bengal,  and  of  the 
Madras  provinces;  and  the  second  has  arisen  from  the  neces- 
sity for  grappling  with  the  daily  increasing  nuisance  of  our  own 
town  sewerage.  The  East  India  Company  has  dealt  with  its 
portion  of  the  question  thus  brought  before  the  public^  with  a 
degree  of  boldness,  skill,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  it  has 
also  selected  its  professional  advisers  with  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, which  contrast  painfully  with  the  operations  of  our  own 
Imperial  government.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  English 
public  has  been  indisposed  hitherto  to  dwell  upon  Indian 
affairs,  and  far  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  great 
operations  lately  carried  on  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
that  mighty  empire.  But  as  it  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
necessity  with  us,  even  as  dwellers  in  towns,  to  study  all  the 
bearings  of  the  science  of  irrigation,  if  only  for  our  own  sakes, 
we  are  compelled  occasionally  to  turn  to  the  country  where  it 
has  been  applied  on  the  grandest  scale.  Fortunately,  the 
Honourable  Company  has  issued  some  really  valuable  papers 
upon  the  subject — ^papers  of  both  a  practical  and  a  theoretical 
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character ;  and  we,  therefore,  prepense  to  dwell  at  some  lengtJi 
uyjn  them,  for  the  purposes  both  of  reminding  got  coontrrmen 
of  what  EnglLrhmen  hare  done  in  the  East,  and  also  of  obtain- 
ing all  the  reCex  light  we  can  upon  the  general  snbject  of 
irrigation,  which  we  are  convinoed  is  still  destined  to  plaj  an 
im[>ortant  part  in  agricultural  and  sanitary  improTement  at 
hofTie  and  abroad. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  we  onlj  seek  for  a 
reflex  light  from  the  East,  not  a  (firect  one,  because  there  are 
such  marked  difFereoces  between  the  climatolc^cal  conditions  of 
our  own  country  and  those  of  India,  and  also  between  the 
whole  social  polity  which  preridls  in  those  respective  parts  of 
the  world,  that  the  lessons  the  one  might  furnish  can  hardlj 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  other.  We  might,  indeed 
derive  more  valuable  practical  lessons  &om  the  irrigation  works 
executed  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  in  the  United 
States ;  or  from  the  equally  important,  but,  compantively 
sf^eaking,  unknown  water-meadows  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshirey 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  DcTonshire. 
Still,  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  lately  executed  by  the 
East  India  Company  is  so  extraordinary,  and  tbe  results  they 
have  already  produced  have  been  so  beneficial  to  the  countless 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East,  that  no  excuse 
would  really  be  wanting  for  our  dweliing  in  detail  upon  them, 
even  though  it  be  somewhat  to  the  exclusion  of  subjects  of 
more  immediate  and  locally  practical  interest.  The  various 
questions  connected  with  hydraulic  engineering  which  have 
necessarily  been  discussed  during  the  execution  of  these  gigan* 
tic  Indian  works,  and  the  manner  in  which  technical  difficulties 
have  been  there  encountered  and  overcome,  would  render  an 
examination  of  them  more  than  usually  interesting  to  tbose 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  investigations,  whilst  a  comparison 
between  them  and  the  works  executed  in  other  countries  must 
be  of  service  to  all  who  may  be  concerned  in  the  attempt  to 
api>l^  irrigation  elsewhere.  Our  Australian  c<Jonies  would 
particularly  gain  by  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  cultiva- 
tion upon  a  large  national  scale  ;  and  it  has  always  been  one  of 
our  own  day-dreams  that  the  convict-labour  of  this  country 
might  be  beneficially  employed  in  those  regions  upon  the  works 
requirc'l  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  the  naturally  ci^ricious 
rivers  and  water-courses  which  are  now,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, useless.  In  this  article,  however,  we  propose  to  limit  our 
obser\'ation8  to  the  history  and  general  principles  of  irrigation. 

Irrigation,  like  all  the  generally  useful  sciences,  seems  to 
have  hud  no  special  origin ;  or,  rather,  we  should  say  that  it  has 
been  applied  extensively,  and  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  by 
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tribes  80  totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  trace  its  original  inventors.     It  was  prao- 
tised  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Assyria  and  in  the  ancient 
Persian  empire ;  for  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  artificial  channels  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Tigns  and  the 
Euphrates  were  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  burnitag 
heats  of  those  regions.     In  Egypt,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were 
from  a  very  early  period  made  to  contribute  to  the  fertility  of 
the  sandy  districts  upon  its  banks ;  and  the  strange  mural  pic- 
tures and  papyrus  rolls  which  that  extraordinary  race  have  left 
for  our  admiration,  prove  that  the  Egyptians  even  rused  water 
artificially,  by  means  of  the  fadouu  as  their  descendants  call 
the  rude  engines  we  allude  to,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  it 
over  portions  of  the  land  it  could  not  naturally  reach.     The 
Bible  does  not  contain  any  details  upon  the  system  of  irrigation 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  but  there  are  numerous' 
passages  in  it  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  Israelites  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  cor- 
recting the  effects  of  their  parching  summers  by  the  use  of 
water  in  their  agriculture,  though  it  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  they  ever  attempted  anything  beyond  a  rude  regula- 
tion of  the  winter  inundations  of  the  mountain  torrents  of  their 
part  of  Asia  Minor.     No  traces,  at  least  of  an  authentic  nature, 
exist  by  which  we  can  discover  the  actual  practice  of  the  Greeks 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  their  water-courses ;  nor  are  we  in 
jKjssession  of  much  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irriga- 
tion adopted  by  the  Romans,  although  it  is  said  that  traces  of 
dams,  channels,   and    water-courses,  dating  from   the   earliest 
periods  of  the  Empire,  have  been  discovered;    and  there  are 
passages  in  the  "  Libri  de  Re  Rustica,"  and  in  the  **  Georgics," 
which  certainly  are  suiHcient  to  prove  that  the  masters  of  the 
ancient  world  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  for  irriga- 
tion in  Italy,  and  were  possessed  of  some  system  for  effecting  it 
upon  a  very  large  scale.     The  Chinese  seem  to  have  adopted 
irrigation  as  a  fundamental  part  of  their  system  of  apiculture 
at  a  very  early  epoch;    and  in  Hindostan,  also,  it  nas  been 
applied,  rudely  ana  incompletely,  no  doubt,  but  still  generally, 
from  the  most  remote  periods  of  the  native  annals ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  any  civilized  nation  have  existed  in  these  regions  without 
some  such  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  their  burning 
climate.     Amongst  all  these  nations,  however,  the  works  for 
the  distribution  of  water  were  of  the  rudest  description,  nor  can 
we  find  any   traces  of  an  application  of  hydraulic  science  to 
agricultural  purposes  worthy  of  being  compared  with  those  to 
be  discovered  in  the  means  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  the 
8up[)ly  of  water  to  their  town  populations. 

F  F  2 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  that  the  Visigoths,  who  had 
established  themselves  very  firmly  in  the  ancient  province  of 
the  Septimania,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cevennee, 
devoted  much  attention  to  perfecting  the  irrigation  of  that 
district ;  and  that  even  Alaric  11.  himself  enconr^ed  the  exe* 
cation  of  works  of  this  description.  There  is,  indeed,  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  Languedoc,  an  irrigation  canal  in  existence, 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  for  questioning,  at  least,  its  execution  in  the  sixth 
century;  whilst  several  other  similar  channels  are  attributed, 
with  equal  probability,  to  the  same  Gothic  tribes  which  inhabited 
this  district  about  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  irrigation  has  only  prevailed,  even  in  modem  Europe 
as  a  nationally  characteristic  mode  of  cultivation  in  the  coun- 
tries wherein  the  Gothic  tribes  had  settled  upon  the  Continent, 
or  in  those  parts  of  our  own  island  which  were  settled  by  the 
West  Saxons ;  or,  again,  in  those  portions  of  Southern  Europe 
which  were  possessed  by  the  Saracenic  tribes  of  the  early 
Mohammedan  irruptions;  and  it  might  furnish  a  curious  subject 
for  inquiry  to  the  student  of  the  philosophy  of  history  to  explain 
this  odd  coincidence.  But  without  entering  upon  it  at  present, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  technical  details  of  the  irrigation 
works  of  both  the  Goths  and  the  Arabs  were  very  rude  and 
incomplete ;  and  that  although  the  latter  introduced  the  naria 
and  the  Persian  wheel,  and  occasionally  applied  the  Archime- 
dean screw  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  artificially  for  distri- 
bution over  ground  it  could  not  naturally  reach,  the  execution 
of  those  machines  was  very  defective,  and  the  mode  of  forming 
the  conducting,  distributing,  and  measuring  channels  was  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  Their  operations,  moreover,  were 
always  partial,  and  upon  a  small  scale ;  nor  was  it  until  the  end 
of  the  twelfth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
any  grand,  general  irrigation  was  attempted ;  but  at  thatperiod 
the  two  greatest  artificial  canals  of  Northern  Italy,  viz.,  those  of 
the  Ticino  and  of  the  Adda,  were  executed.  Even  at  the 
present  day  these  works  excite  the  admiration  of  all  engineers ; 
and  the  "  fathers  of  the  irrigation  canals  of  modem  Europe,"  as 
Captain  Baird  Smith  very  appropriately  calls  them,  must  alwi^s 
be  regarded  by  modem  inquirers  with  feelings  of  surprise  for 
the  boldness  of  their  authors,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  confi- 
dence in  the  inestimable  benefits  of  the  operation  they  undertook 
with  such  limited  means,  and  such  very  imperfect  theoretical 
knowledge.  The  thirteenth  century  was  indeed  a  grand  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Italian  race,  and  the  execution  of  these  gigantic 
irrigation  works  at  the  same  time  that  Dante  wrote,  Cimabne 
painted,  and  the  Florentines,  Pisans,  and  Genoese  fought  so  fun* 
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ously,  but  Still  so  well,  may  fairly  be  appealed  to  as  an  illustration 
of  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  development  of  all 
the  best  faculties  of  our  race.  At  any  rate,  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  a  most  extraordinary  amount  of  activity 
was  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  wonderful  river-system  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  Captain  Smith  gives  with  evident  pride  and 
satisfaction  a  record,  which  is  almost  eloquent,  of  their  doings. 
From  his  work,  we  learn  that  the  Canal  of  the  Ticino  dates  from 
1177 ;  the  formation  of  the  regulating  lakes  of  Mantua  from 
1188 ;  the  Canal  della  Batagha,  near  Padua,  from  1191 ;  the 
Diritto  (TAquedottOy  the  first  recorded  attempt  at  legislation  on 
the  subject  was  enacted  about  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century;  the  Canal  Muzza,  or  the  new  Adda  was 
begun  in  1220 ;  the  Naviglio  Civico  of  Cremona  was  formed 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Canal  Martesana  is 
said  to  have  been  finished  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  about  1498.  This  work  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  hydraulic  engineer,  on  account  of  its 

{>re8enting  the  first  authenticated  application  of  the  system  of 
ock-gates  to  canal  navigation.  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  however,  little  seems  to  have  been  done  in  Italy» 
either  for  the  improvement  of  its  irrigation,  or  for  any  good 
purpose,  until  we  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  Piedmontese 
government  had  extended  its  innuence,  or  until  the  vigorous 
rule  of  Napoleon  in  Northern  Italy  had  roused  the  nation  from 
the  apathy  into  which  it  had  fallen  under  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  rules.  The  earlier  Piedmontese  canals,  we  may  add, 
date  only  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

France  does  not  appear  to  have  done  much  to  extend  the 
irrigation  originally  introduced  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  in  the  long  period  between  their  settlement  and  the 
renaissance  of  the  arts,  which  latter  event  took  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  called  the  attention  of  her  rulers  to  the 
surpassing  skill  of  the  Italian  engineers  of  that  period.  It  was 
noC  indeed,  until  the  reign  of  Henri  II.,  that  any  new  works  of 
the  kind  we  are  immediately  considering,  were  established ;  and 
under  his  patronage,  Adam  de  Crapone  constructed  the  canal  for 
the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Durance,  which  bears  his 
name  at  the  present  day.  Subsequently,  other  canals  were 
formed  in  the  south  of  France,  near  Aix  and  Marseilles,  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  but  the  French  irrigation  works  have 
never  been  conducted  with  the  same  spirit,  nor  upon  the  same 
scale  of  grandeur  and  utility,  as  those  of  Northern  Italy. 

In  our  own  country,  and  in  Germany,  it  is  still  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  trace  the  history  of  irrigatioOy  for  the  imter-mea- 
dow8    of    particular    districts    are    noquestionablj    of   Teiy 
ancient  formation,  although  their  precise  date  is  not  known. 
The  only  authentic  early  record  of  the  existence  of  works  of 
this  description  in  England  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  ^ear  1622,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  Itchin  Canal  in  Hampshire,  a  useful,  hot 
still  a  very  defective  work ;  and  although  the  CommissioneTB  of 
the  late  Board  of  Agriculture  collected  much  information  upon 
the  subject  of  the  local  practice  in  this  matter,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  centuries,  they  did  not  throw  any  light  upon  the 
origin  of  the  different  systems  of  irrigation  adopted   in  tbc 
various  counties   of  the  south  -  west  of  England,  or  of  tlie 
system  of  warping,  so  long  and  successfully  applied  on  our 
eastern  shores  ;  and  almost  the  only  elaborate  irrigation  workt 
we  can  cite  in  our  country  are  the  canals  formed  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  the  waters  of  a  stream  he  diverted  from  aooQ* 
siderable  distance,  and  those  executed  by  the  Earl  Manven*  at 
Edminstowe.     Perhaps  this  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  the  recent  successful  development  of  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops  in'  the  uplands  of  England  has  caused  our  fanners  to  treat 
the  system  of  water-meadows  witli  greater  neglect  than  tbej 
have  encountered  in  drier  climates.     It  is  worthy  of  reoaark, 
however,  that  even  in  Belgium  itself,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
verbial dampness  of  its  atmosphere,  great  works  have  reoentlj 
been  executed  for  the  general  irrigation  of  the  barren  wastes 
of  the  Campine ;  and  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
that  operation,  if  we  may  believe  oflScial  reports,  may    well 
lead   us   to   inquire  whether  the  nations  of    Noith-Westem 
Europe,  who  pride   themselves  upon  being  at  the   head  of 
modern  civilization,  have   derived  all  the  benefit  they  could 
do    from   their   natural    water-courses.      This   remark   might 
also  be  extended  to  our  American  descendants;  for  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  have  been  no  attempts  made  in 
either  Morth  or  South  America,  to  introduce  a  general  system 
of  irrigation,  thou<rh  a  rude  imitation  of  a  very  imperfect  Ger* 
man  nuKic  of  distributing  water  is  stated  by  Mr.  Tatham  to 
have  existed  in  the  United  States,  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.     It  would  ap|)ear  from  Sir  G.  Staunton's  work  apon 
China,  and  from  several  other  descriptions  of  that  singular 
country,  that  its  inhabitants   still   continue   to  devote  great 
attention  to  this  mode  of  cultivation,  and  that  they  have  exe- 
cuted    Fcvcral   very  important    canals  and    aqueducts  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  water  over  districts  it  could  not  natu* 
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rally  reach ;  but  the  descriptions  of  these  works  are  so  vague, 
and  so  wanting  in  anything  like  technical  accuracy,  that  we 
are  only  able  to  arrive  at  the  general  conclusion,  that  the 
Chinese,  like  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  were  and 
are,  not  only  aware  of  the  value  of  irrigation,  but  also  willing 
to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  it 

We  have  said  nothing  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  history 
of  irrigation,  with  respect  to  the  works  executed  by  both  the 
Visigothic  and  the  Moorish   conquerors  of  Spain;    first,  be- 
cause, with  the  exception  of  Jaubert  de  Passa,  no  competent 
authorities  have  alluded  to  the  systems  adopted  in  that  country ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  few  records  we  have  of  its  existence 
are  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.     It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  Arabs  introduced  into  Spain  the  method  of  storing 
the  surplus  winter's  rains  in  reservoirs,  or  tanks,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  East,  together  with   the   use   of  the  norui,  an 
instrument  strangely  characteristic  of  their  civilization.     Re- 
mains of  their  canals  are  said  to  exist  in  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
and  Andalusia,  and  upon  some  of  them  the  principle  of  the 
syphon  has  been  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that 
hydraulic  science  had  made  far  greater  progress  amongst  the 
Arabs  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  had  done  in  Christendom. 
Of  late  years,  too,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  revolutions  which 
have   desolated  the   country,  new   works  upon  the   grandest 
scale  are  said  to  have  been  undertaken,  and  to  have  given  rise, 
by  their  failure,  to  inundations  far  more  terrible  than  the  catas- 
trophe at  Holmfirth,  without  any  definite  information  on  the 
subject  ever  reaching  our  Northern  ears.      Spain   is,   indeed, 
but  little  better  known  than  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  cer- 
tainly its  recent  irrigation  works  have  quite  escaped  English 
notice;    just  as  we  have  lost  sight  of  her   other  convulsive 
attempts  at  maintaining  her  position  in  the  forward  movement 
of  the  age.     The  same  excuse  may  be  urged  for  the  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  the  works  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  or  to  those 
lately  executed  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  or  even  in  Asia  Minor ;  for  no  authentic  records 
of  them  are  to  be  found,  in  the  works,  at  least,  to  which  we 
have  been  able  to  procure  access.     The  remainder  of  our  his- 
torical illustrations  of  the  practice  of  irrigation  will,  therefore, 
be  confined  principally  to  Italy  and  our  own  Indian  possessions, 
and  derived  almost  entirely  from  the    works  of  M.   Nadault 
de  Buffon  and  Captain  Baird  Smith,  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article ;  but  they  will  be  introduced  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  the  principles   or  the  practice  adopted  m  various 
countries,  than  with  reference  to  a  consecutive  history  of  the  arts. 
The  authors  who  have  discussed  the  philosophy  of  irrigation 
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do  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  unanimous  opinions  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  good  it  produces.  Some  parties  oontend 
that  the  effect  of  the  water  is  {^inclpally  to  protect  vegetatioa 
against  frost ;  others,  that  it  acts  principally  by  fumishmg  the 
ammonia  and  other  elements  required  oy  the  grasses  usually 
cultivated  in  these  meadows ;  but  the  balance  of  ojHnion  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  latter  theory ;  and,  really,  the  marvellouB 
results  attained  by  a  systematic  irrigation  in  climates  where 
frosts  are  almost  unknown,  may  be  considered  to  haver  settled 
the  abstract  question  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  great 
end  to  be  effected  is  to  furnish  the  elements  required  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  The  relative  importance  of  irrigation  in 
different  countries  may  be  also  explained  on  this  ground ;  for» 
evidently,  in  the  regions  wherein  the  summer  rains,  which 
always  contain  ammonia,  supply  with  tolerable  regularity  the 
humidity  necessary  for  the  growth  of  vegetable  food,  the  neoes* 
sity  for  an  artificial  supply  must  be  rarely  felt.  But  in  warmer 
climates,  those  in  which  even  cereal  crops  cannot  thriye  in 
consequence  of  the  long  burning  droughts,  irrigation  becomes 
almost  an  imperative  necessity ;  and  this,  too^  not  only  for  grasB 
or  garden  lands,  but  even  for  the  whole  arable  surface.  In  the 
milder  latitudes,  the  only  crops  to  which  this  process  is  lately 
applied  are,  indeed,  those  known  by  the  name  of  artificial 
grasses;  there  is  no  imperative  reason  for  this  restriction, 
however,  and  the  rice  cultivation  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  India, 
prove  that  the  benefits  of  irrigation  may  be  extended  to  a  much 
more  numerous  class  of  products  than  our  agriculturaUsta  gene- 
rally believe.  The  most  useful  application  of  the  system  is  still 
unquestionably,  for  us  at  least,  to  meadow  lands ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  facilities  it  gives  to  the  production  of  animal  food,  it 
has  the  indirect  recommendation  of  adding  to  the  quantity  of 
manure  disposable  for  other  kinds  of  cultivation.  A  certain 
proportion  of  water-meadows  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  inevitable 
condition  of  a  good  agricultural  working  on  a  large  scale,  unless 
the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  should  allow  the  place  c^ 
their  grass  to  be  supplied  by  the  growth  of  roots ;  both  these 
crops  are,  however,  alike  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  princi* 
pally  composed  of  water,  in  that  peculiar  combination  with  other 
substances  which  seems  to  be  the  essential  condition  for  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals. 

The  Italian  irrigators,  and  M.  Nadault  de  Buffon  after  them, 
dwell  much  upon  the  necessity  for  using  large  quantities  ef 
manure  over  their  water-meadows.  ^^Manure,"  indeed,  says 
that  able  observer,  '^  is  the  condition,  sine  qua  turn,  of  the  snc- 
cess  of  an  irrigation ; "  and  in  the  countries  he  describes,  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  the  practice  of  fSurmers  supports  hia 
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view.  Mr.  B.  Smith  does  not,  we  think,  notice  this  question  of 
detail,  though  it  is  one  of  considerable  theoretical  importance, 
and  the  experience  of  Indian  irrigation  might  throw  some  light 
upon  it ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  German  and  Bel- 
gian authorities  upon  this  subject  attach  very  little  importance 
to  such  application  of  manure,  and  they  even  quote  frequently 
the  proverb,  that  "  water  produces  grass."  Our  own  agricul- 
turalists do  not  appear  to  adopt  the  Italian  doctrine,  for  they 
use  very  little  manure  upon  their  water-meadows,  whilst  they 
unquestionably  allow  the  water  to  flow  in  immense  quantities. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  climate  and  other  local  considerations 
affect  this  question.  Both  opinions  may  be  partially  true  ;  and 
their  correctness  must  still  more  be  affected  by  the  quality  of 
the  waters  themselves ;  for  evidently  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  water  and  the  soil  must  exercise  the  most  important 
influence  upon  the  plants  submitted  to  them ;  and  it  must  be 
impossible  to  say,  absolutely,  without  a  careful  previous  exa- 
mination of  both  soil  and  water,  whether  it  would  or  would  not 
be  necessary  to  introduce  other  elements  of  vegetable  life. 
More  unanimity  prevails  with  respect  to  the  qualities  required 
in  an  irrigation  water,  and  the  following  general  observations 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  opinions  most  usually  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject,  both  in  northern  and  southern  lati- 
tudes. Waters  which  flow  from  forests,  peats,  bogs,  or  those 
which  contain  iron  or  common  salt,  or  those  which  rise  at  a  low 
temperature,  are  considered  to  be  objectionable.  The  streams 
which  have  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  are 
usually  preferred  to  those  flowing  from  a  spring-head,  on 
account  of  the  increased  temperature  they  thus  acquire ;  and 
they  are  the  more  esteemed  in  proportion  as  they  have  flowed 
through  highly  cultivated  lands,  or  the  seats  of  town  popula- 
tions, as  they  thus  obtain  fertilizing  properties  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Granitic  or  primary  formations  fiimish  waters 
which  are  of  remarkable  value  for  irrigating  purposes,  espe- 
cially when  the  rocks  contain  felspar  in  a  soluble  state,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  or  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  for 
the  potassa  thus  furnished  is  of  great  value  as  a  manure.  The 
waters  from  limestone  districts  are  said  to  develope  the  growth 
of  the  carex,  and  of  some  of  the  poorer  gramineie,  when  the 
salts  of  lime  are  notably  in  excess ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  richest  water-meadows  in  England  and  in  the  north  of 
France  are  precisely  those  formed  upon  loamy  or  argillaceous 
soils,  irrigated  by  waters  holding  much  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution.  Generally  speaking,  tne  waters  from  argillo-calca- 
reous  rocks,  or  marls,  are  tolerably  well  adapted  for  irrigation 
purposes,  whilst  those  flowing  from  silicious  sands,  or  from 
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rocks  unable  to  part  with  any  of  their  saltSy  are  almost  always 
worthless  for  thi3  purpose;  the  80-<5alled  **8oft  waters"  are 
known  to  be  of  the  latter  category.  It  musty  however,  be 
observed,  that  insomuch  as  we  believe  that  water  applied  a^ 
irrigation  acts  slightly  as  a  manure,  the  very  properties  which 
might  be  of  value  in  one  place  would  perhaps  be  objectionabk 
in  another;  and  the  successful  results  of  its  application  must 
after  all  depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which 
it  is  poured.  Even  brackish  water,  at  times,  ia  admirably  fitted 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  cattle  devour 
the  grass  grown  in  salt  marshes  must  be  considered  to  prove 
in  its  favour.  Perhaps,  the  safest  general  rule  to  be  laid 
down  in  this  matter  is  to  say,  that  when  the  natural  vegetatkio 
of  a  water-course  is  vigorous  and  of  a  good  quality^  the  water 
may  safely  be  used  for  irrigation. 

This  question  of  the  connexion  between  the  qualities  of  a 
water  and  of  the  plants  it  nourishes,  or,  indeed,  of  its  influenre 
upon  both  the  organic  and  inoi^nic  life  it  supplies,  i*  oae 
wliich  merits  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received, 
either  in  a  sanitary  or  an  agricultural  point  of  view.     Referrii^ 
at  present  only  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of  inquirers  to  a  paange  in 
Britton  and  Braylcy*s  **  Surrey,"  in  which  it  is  mentioued  that 
the  cavalry  officers  stationed  at  Guildford  during  the  great  wary 
of  tlie  commencement  of  this  century,  finally  excluded  from  the 
barracks  hay  obtained  from  the  meadows  irrigated  with  soft 
water,  on  account  of  its  effects  upon  their  cattle;  whiUt  the 
influence  of  certain  other  waters  in  the  development  of  that 
frightful  malady,  the  goitre,  is  too  notorious  for  it  to  be  neces- 
sary here  to  dwell  upon  it.     In  the  meantime,  there  ecema  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  imperfect  classification  of  the  qualities  of 
waters,  in  accordance  with  the  plants  they  contain,  given  by 
M.  Deby  in  his  useful  little  manual ;  and  we,  therefore,  quote  it 
here,  as  a  rough  guide  to  irrigators,  until  more  elaborate  obser- 
vations shall  enable  them  to  correct  or  extend  it.     He  says, 
that  the  best  waters  are  those  in  which  grow  the  ranuncmhu 
(tquatilUy  jwtamot/rton  perfoliatuSy  p.JtuiianSf  the  myriophyUmm^ 
ncLsturtitim  officinale  (the  water-cress,  so  remarkably  fine  in  our 
chalk   streams),   veronica   anagallis^   and    r.    beccaimnga.      The 
waters  of  an  inferior  quality  are  tliose  in  which  are  found  the 
sium  latifoliuniy  s.  auf/usiifolium^  the  arundo^  rumex^  ckmta^  aira- 
thoy  stachysy  aiisnuiy  lythrum^  typho'y  scirjHi^  juncus ;   and  they 
are  very  bad  when  they  produce  notliing  but  mosses,  or  varie- 
ties of  the  carcj:.     The  charas  indicates  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  lime  in  the  water :  the  nifwphtity  that  the  stn*am  hsis  little  or 
no  current     These  remarks,  we  would  a<^'f.  are  of  course  only 
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true  for  a  northern  latitude,  and  they  would  no  doubt  require 
to  be  modified  for  wanner  climates  than  those  in  which  M. 
Deby  had  made  his  observations.  It  were  to  be  desired,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  be  extended  to  other  countries ;  and  also 
that  more  elaborate  observations  should  be  made  upon  the 
influeilce  of  water  upon  organic  life,  to  which  that  author  does 
not  allude,  for  there  appears  to  be  strong  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  streams  which  do  not  contain  the  fresh-water  conchi- 
ferae  are  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  This,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  the  waters  ot  streams  in  which  the  anodon 
cygneus  and  the  mya  occur  in  great  numbers,  are  always  of  the 
quality  which  is  most  esteemed  m  England ;  whilst  the  waters  of 
those  streams  in  which  no  mollusca  are  found,  are  veiy  rarely  fit 
to  be  used.  The  shells  we  have  named  occur  in  conjunction  with 
the  plants  M.  Deby  states  to  be  characteristic  of  the  best 
waters,  and  in  the  streams  of  the  chalk  districts  especially, 
which  irrigate  some  of  the  finest  meadows  both  in  England  and 
in  France,. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  often  remarked  that  in  all  reason- 
ing with  respect  to  the  quality  of  water,  climate  must  be  taken 
into  account ;  for  the  objects  to  be  effected  by  an  irrigation  are, 
as  we  said  before,  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  that  condition; 
and,  evidently,  when  water  is  only  required  to  correct  the  natural 
want  of  moisture  in  the  air,  its  chemical  composition  must  be  of 
less  importance  than  it  is  when  the  water  is  required  to  act  to 
bome  extent  as  a  manure  as  well  as  a  source  of  moisture.  In 
India,  therefore,  there  may  be  no  particular  reason  for  attaching 
importance  to  the  question  we  have  thus  alluded  to,  and  perhaps 
this  may  account  for  Captain  Baird  Smith's  neglect  of  it ;  yet 
the  extraordinary  composition  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  as 
they  were  described  by  Mr.  Piddington  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  ^Society  (1855,  p.  283),  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
it  may  have  exercised  great  influence  in  securing  the  favourable 
results  Captain  Smith  states  to  have  attended  the  great  experi- 
ment of  the  Ganges  cnnal.  Mr.  Piddington,  indeed,  found  that 
the  average  total  quantity  of  sediment  contained  in  the  measures 
he  experimented  upon  of  u  mean  capacity  of  25\  ounces,  was  not 
less  than  13*99  grains,  of  which  6'(l4  grains  consisted  of  earthy 
matter,  and  the  remainder  7*95  grains  consisted  entirely  of 
carbonate  of  lime ;  and  that  the  average  deposit  of  silt  in  the 
tanks  at  Calcutta,  was  not  less  than  tsVtt  in  bulk  of  water. 
JLvidently,  a  water  of  this  description  must  exercise  very  potent 
ctfects  in  the  upper  regions  over  which  it  is  poured;  and  it 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  case  to  con- 
sider the  silt  it  deposits,  of  nearty  as  much  value  to  the  delta  of 
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the  G ancles  as  the  mud  of  the  Nile  is  to  the  delta  of  Lower 
Eg^-pt :  the  Ganges,  we  suspect,  warps  as  well  as  irrigates. 

Captain  Smith  has,  however,  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  sanitary  influences  of  irrigation ;  a  subject  whidi 
has  almost  escaped  the  notice  of  Nadault  de  Buffon,  and  of  the 
other  authors  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  North  of  Europe  there  may  be  little  occasion 
to  dwell  upon  this  source  of  influence  upon  public  health ;  but 
in  wanner  latitudes  the  facilities  aflforded  by  a  plentifol  supply 
of  water  for  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  may,  and 
often  do,  produce  results  of  a  very  seriously  marked  character. 
Some  descriptions  of  cultivation,  also,  in  which  irrigation  plays 
a  conspicuous  part,  have  been  found  to  be  dangerous  to  human 
life,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  cultivation  of  rice;  and  as  it 
seems  now  to  be  very  probable  that  we  in  England  will  shortly 
adopt  a  system  of  irrigation  fed  by  the  sewerage  waters  of  our 
towns,  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  seriously  to  what  extent  the 
various  modes  of  effecting  that  object  are  likely  to  affect  public 
health.  Perhaps  a  careful  investigation  of  the  results  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  of  the  Itchin  water-meadows,  might  throw 
some  light  upon  this  question,  in  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  affect 
our  own  town  populations :  but  hitherto  no  such  observations, 
of  any  value  at  least,  have  been  made,  although  the  official 
organs  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  have  been  very  active 
in  recommending  a  system  which  possibly  may,  after  all,  prove 
to  be  seriously  injurious  to  the  very  cause  it  was  instituted  to 
promote.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  we  ourselves  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  consider  that  the  formation  of  water- 
meadows  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  large 
villages  is  objectionable  in  England,  on  account  of  the  additional 
moisture  it  must  communicate  to  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the 
great  amount  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  with  which  such 
meadows  abound,  especially  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
water- courses  are  cleared  out.  It  would  be  absurd  to  fix  at 
present  any  absolute  rule  for  regulating  the  distance  from  towns 
within  which  this  description  of  cultivation  should  be  allowed, 
because  the  geographical  position  and  the  geological  structure 
of  any  district  must  exercise  variable  influences  upon  both  the 
character  and  the  extent  of  the  assumed  evil.  Captain  Smith 
quotes  the  record  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  of  the  incessant  changes  made  in  the  legislation  of 
that  country  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  rice ;  but  neither 
he,  nor  they,  seem  to  have  suspected  that  this  apparent  uncer- 
tainty tnay  have  been  justified  by  local  circumstances,  and  that 
the  variations  in  the  legislation  may  have  been  called  for  by  the 
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nature  of  the  particular  o^ksos,  even  upon  ihc  eupposition  that 
rice-fields  were  more  uoxious  than  any  other  modes  of  upplyiag 
wntcr.  It  would,  howerer,  iippear  that  both  in  India  and  ia 
Northern  Italy,  the  beat  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  no  rioe 
cultivation  should  be  allowed  within  a  zone  bounded  by  a  circle 
(if  from  three  to  five  miles  radius;  but  the  results  of  tlie  most 
recent  inquiries  into  the  siinilary  condition  of  irrigated  district* 
tend  to  prove^hat  more  injury  has  been  caused  by  the  inju< 
diciouB  interference  with  the  natural  drainage  of  the  lands 
adjoining  than  by  Uie  actual  emanations  from  the  watered 
lands  themselvea.  Ferbapa,  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
uf  our  knowledge  of  thi^ii  class  of  hygienic  laws,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  adopt  the  smaller  zone  in  our  own  country ;  that  ia 
to  say,  to  forbid  the  formation  of  water-meadows  on  a  largg 
scale,  within  three  miles  «t'  a  town  or  village  of  nny  import- 
ance; and  to  assimilate  any  interference  with  the  natural 
drainage  of  other  districts  to  ordinary  indictable  nuisancer. 

Neither  in  England,  Northern  France,  Germany,  nor  Bel- 
gium, is  the  supply  of  water  in  the  rivers,  at  present  devoted  to 
irrigation  purposes,  limited  in  such  a  manuer  as  to  render  it  » 
matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  precise  consumption  at 
any  particular  point.  In  the  South  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  ia 
any  warm  country,  this,  however,  ceases  to  be  the  case;  for  the 
quantity  of  water  flowiDfi  down  the  rivers  at  times  becomes  so 
scanty  as  to  confer  upon  it  a  great  moncy-vidue.  We  are,  it 
would  appear,  rapidly  arriving  at  a  somewhat  analogous  state 
of  things  here ;  for  toe  increase  of  our  town  populations  is  bo 
extraordinary,  and  the  consumption  of  water  is  assuming  eoch 
an  unexpected  development  as  must,  sooner  or  later,  compel 
even  us  to  measure  the  proportions  devoted  to  any  particular 
usa^e.  In  Italy,  however,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  this  question  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
engineers  and  public  administrators;  and  botii  Captain  Smith 
and  M.  de  Uuffon,  have  devoted  space  and  attention  to  the 
examination  and  description  of  the  various  mothoda  applied  in 
that  country  to  water-gauges,  because  the  countries  to  which 
they  proposed  to  apply  the  result  of  their  investigatiooa  were 
equally,  even  if  not  more  interested  in  the  economical  appli- 
cation of  that  fluid  which  we  Englishmen,  as  a  general  rule, 
treat  so  contemptuously,  or  at  least,  so  carelessly.  If  any 
systematic  irrigation  were,  however,  introduced  here,  it  would 
be,  beyond  doubt,  desirable  to  adopt  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  very  able  authors  we  have  referred  to  were  led ;  namely,  to 
render  compulsory  the  application  of  the  best  systems  adopted 
in  Italy,  of  gauging  the  quantities  supplied.  It  aeein^  alao,  to 
be  eqitally  demonstrated,  that  the  wh(M«  system  of  t^alation. 
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with  rcd|)ect  to  water- privileged,  recently  iotrodnced  in  the 
Pioviuu>ute«o  dominions,  would  be  worthy  of  adoption ;  as  would 
bo  hIsm.)  in;u)T  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  Piedmonte^ 
oii^iaeon«  in  the  works  lately  executed  in  the  possessions  of  their 
^>vvrunient  upon  the  Continent ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
no  irrigation,  beyond  that  of  some  few  patches  of  garden  land, 
ha^  boen  attempted  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  itself,  although 
nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  such  an  operation 
prtxluoe  equally  brilliant  results.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
although  the  Piedmontese  law-makers  attached  deserved  import- 
ance to  the  protective  distances  to  be  observed  between  feeden 
and  drains,  so  as  to  obviate  any  danger  of  the  abstraction  of 
water  from  the  former  by  infiltration  through  the  soil,  no 
attention  hns  been  paid  to  the  protective  distances  within  which 
wells  may  be  sunk.  There  is,  indeed,  great  uncertainty  about 
the  legislation  of  all  civilized  countries  upon  this  subject,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  any  enterprising  owner  who  discovers,  perha|M  at 
great  expense,  the  existence  of  a  water-bearing  stratum,  by 
means  of  an  artesian  boring,  is  exposed  to  find  his  supply  of 
water  intercepted  or  diminished  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor 
who  acts  simply  upon  the  results  of  his  experiments.  This  is 
far  from  being  an  imaginary  danger,  as  the  yield  of  the  original 
artesian  wells  at  Tours  has  notably  diminished  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  other  wells  lately  made;  and  to  cite  an  instance 
nearer  home,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  wells  fed  by  the  ba^icnient 
beds  of  the  London  clay  series,  has  been  iicarlv  exhausted 
by  the  countless  number  recently  sunk.  The  omission  of  the 
Italian  legislators  of  any  reference  to  this  subject  is  the  wore 
extraordinary,  because  the  celebrated  marcite  are  frequently 
supplied  by  wclls^  and  the  Lombard  agriculturalists  attach  an 
extnioixlinnry  degree  of  importance  to  the  use  of  such  waters  on 
aooount  of  their  comiKiratively  high  tempeniture  in  winter.  The 
discussion  connoctetl  with  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  water- 
j^iiugos  and  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  water 
io  woUs  is,  however,  reserved  to  a  subsequent  article,  in  which 
wo  [U'opiiHo  to  treat  it  inoidently  in  connexion  with  the  desori|>- 
tion  ot  tlie  lH'>t  wurks  executed  in  Italy,  India,  and  lielgiuin. 

Ihcre  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  Italian  and  Knglish 
rAj^UiiiA  i»i'  irrii^ation.  to  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  call  attcn- 
ilua  Ik'Uu'c  cUisin^  these  general  remarks:  and  it  is  one  which 
>!<.-]>eiuls»    u[iou    the    prculiar   physical    conditions   of    the    two 

V  ^.riiiiec*.      lu  ItiUv,   tlie   rivers  which  are  fetl  almost  entirclr 

V  ''"^  !iis.liiiip;  oi  the  !»no\vs  of  the  Al|>s  nml  A|KMiniiics,  roll 

;iv  ;i   .;ieate»t   \i»lunies  of  water  in  tlie  summer  and  the 
^.•,v  .^ .«;. u lu LuU  mou tli9,  or  precisely  at  the  iH:riod  when  the  i>un« 
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raye  exercise  the  greateHt  influence.  There  are,  therefore, 
greater  facilities  provided  by  nature  for  irrigation  in  these  coun-^ 
tries  at  the  very  period  when  it  is  there  most  required ;  and  the 
Italian  irrigation  may,  perhaps,  be  generally  described  by 
saying  that  it  takes  place  principally  during  the  hot  seasoa,  and 
that  it  is  principally  applied  to  the  grass,  maize,  and  garden 
crop3.  In  England,  however,  our  rivers  are  at  their  lowest 
state  in  the  months  so  favourable  for  the  irrigation  operations 
of  Italy ;  and  it  has  been  found  practically,  or  at  least  it  is 
gener^uly  believed,  that  their  application  to  agriculture  is  of 
the  most  service  precisely  during  the  cold  season^  Our  irri* 
gation  is,  in  fact,  a  winter  one,  and  it  is  exclusively  confined  to 
grass  lands ;  or  in  other  words,  the  system  of  working  water- 
meadows  is  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  in  the  two  regions. 
The  general  practice  of  the  English  irrigators  is  to  turn  the 
waters  over  their  meadows  in  October,  after  canying  the 
second  crop  of  hay ;  to  flood  them  and  leave  them  dry  alter- 
nately durmg  the  winter  months,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fort- 
night each  ;  to  increase  the  dry  intervals  as  the  spring  advances, 
whilst  the  time  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land 
is  diminished ;  and  to  turn  stock  into  the  meadows  about  the 
end  of  March,  or  in  May,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
particular  district.  About  June  or  July,  the  cattle  are  taken 
off*,  and  one  or  more  crops  of  hay  are  saved ;  but  when  cattle 
are  left  in  the  meadows  during  the  summer  months,  our  fanners 
are  particular  in  observing  not  to  irrigate,  for  they  have  found 
that  pouring  water  over  the  land  at  this  season  developes  the 
rot  in  the  feet  of  their  stock ;  and,  moreover,  when  the  grass  is 
growing  for  hay,  they  are  also  obliged  in  some  cases  to  refrain 
from  letting  on  water,  because  they  find  that  the  fine  silt 
de(>osited  on  the  leaves  injures  the  quality  of  the  grass.  The 
Italian  meadows  are  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  production 
of  hay,  and  the  precautions  with  respect  to  cattle  are,  therefore, 
of  less  importance  there  than  they  are  in  our  own  case.  In 
both  countries,  however,  everybody  connected  with  the  branch 
of  agriculture  under  consideration  attaches  as  much  importance 
to  the  removal  of  the  water  after  it  has  performed  its  duty,  as 
they  do  to  its  first  application ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  stated 
that  the  principal  difference  between  irrigated  meadows  and 
marsh  lands  precisely  consists  in  the  power  possessed  in  the 
former  case  of  regulating  the  quantity,  mode  of  application, 
and  withdrawal  of  the  water,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  produces  its 
effiects  for  good  or  evil  without  control. 

We  caimot  conclude  the  present  article  without  expressing 
our  sense  of  obligation  to  Captain  Baird  Smith,  and  to  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  India, 
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for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  remoyed  one  reproach  to 
which  our  scientific  and  technical  literature  was  formerly  liable^ 
Captain  Smith's  works  are,  it  is  true,  deficient  in  the  neceflHiy 
references  to  the  theoretical  portions  of  the  subject ;  boi  the 
descriptive  and  the  historical  portions  are  so  amusingly  and  to 
sensibly  written,  that  they  confer  an  interest  upon  a  auljeel 
which  is  naturally  rather  unpleasant  and  repulsive  to  genieial 
readers. 

To  us,  it  appears  that  the  history  of  all  irrigation  works  ia 
India  proves  that  private  industry  is  either  powerless  to  eflhel 
any  operation  of  this  general  character,  or  that  there  is  no 
inducement  for  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  land  open- 
tions.  The  state  is  there  forced  to  do  everything  of  this  kind; 
and  as  the  native  Indians  have  not  for  centunes  had  muck 
control  over  those  who  represent  that  political  firaient,  '^ths 
state,"  the  prosperity  of  their  agriculture  has  been  left  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  various  conquerors.  We  English  have 
recently  begun  to  open  our  eyes  to  our  moral  duties  in  then 
matters ;  but  as  we  remarked  in  a  former  article  (Eclectic 
Bevikw,  August,  1857,  p.  117),  it  is  singular  that  the  very 
district  in  which  the  East  India  Company  has  executed  the 
greatest  of  its  irrigation  works,  is  precisely  the  seat  of  the  wont 
of  the  present  disturbances. 


Art.  III.— AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  AND 

SLAVERY. 

Letters  from  the  Slave  States.     By  James  Stirling.    8to.    London. 
1857. 

What  a  day  in  the  history  of  humanity  was  that  which  gave 
the  New  World  to  the  Old !  What  a  wealth  of  nature ;  what 
lands  to  be  colonized ;  how  many  countless  millions  of  acres 
spread  out  for  tillage ;  what  breadths  of  latitude,  from  arctic 
8no\v8  to  tropic  heats;  what  vast  expanses  of  forest,  prmirio^ 
valley,  plain,  waiting  to  reward  the  tiusbandinan;  what  lakes 
and  rivers  to  bear  away  the  precious  freight ;  what  wealth 
beneath  the  soil ;  what  an  affluence  of  nature  and  of  power,—- 
carrying  forth  the  iinnpnation  toward?  boundless  unknown  pot* 
sibiliticd, — all  poured  in  a  single  day  into  the  lap  of  humaoity  t 
Do  we  fi;];ure  to  our  thouglitt*  the  founding  of  the  Americaa 
republic,  when  population  had  grown  large  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  gift  *f — then,  such  was  the  magnificent  dower  of  mat^ 
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rial  wealth  and  promise  with  which  her  citizens  were  intrusted. 
The  world,  too,  was  approaching  a  new  and  most  remarkable 
epoch  of  development ;  the  age  of  invention  and  discovery  was 
at  hand ;  a  few  years  were  to  do  the  work  of  centunes  in 
promoting  the  material  advancement  of  the  race.  American 
civilization  fell  on  the  era  of  modem  progress.  The  sons  of 
the  new  commonwealth  were  twice  gifted ;  the  powers  of  man 
through  the  growth  of  knowledge  had  received  a  vast  expansion, 
whilst  a  field  of  boundless  extent  was  spread  open  for  their 
exercise. 

Is  this  all?  Or,  had  not  the  world  grown  wiser,  too,  and 
better,  with  its  growing  years  ?  Did  not  the  new  age  stand  on 
the  summit  of  all  the  centuries  of  the  past  ?  Heir  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Old  World,  was  not  the  New  World  oldest,  as 
Lord  Bacon  would  account  it,  and  most  privileged  of  all  ?  All 
republics,  writes  La  Harpe,  have  had  their  rise  in  a  period  of 
public  virtue.  The  struggle  between  liberty  and  the  abuse  of 
power  is  not  to  be  witnessed  except  in  an  age  of  great  men. 
And,  assuredly,  few  periods  in  the  history  of  human  civilization 
will  be  regarded  by  the  student  of  mankind  with  deeper 
interest,  than  that  in  which  the  young  and  vigorous  republic 
of  America  set  out  before  the  world's  view,  to  exhibit  new 
forms  of  social  order  and  political  life,  to  grapple  with  the  stem 
difficulties  incident  to  government  in  whatever  land,  and  to  face 
new  perplexities  peculiar  to  its  own. 

Meanwhile,  the  Old  World  looks  on,  and  a6ks  at  this  day — 
What  is  the  result  ?  What  have  we  to  learn  from  this  grand 
experiment?     Is  America  a  success,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stirling,  the  author  of  the  interesting  volume  before  us, 
answers  our  last  question  in  the  affirmative.  America,  he 
thinks — as  most  would  think — is  a  success ;  and  he  points  to 
its  material  prosi)erity  as  a  rough,  but  not  untrustworthy,  crite- 
rion of  national  excellence.  But  although  a  success,  Mr.  Stir- 
ling regards  America  as  only  a  modified  success  ;  and  a  success, 
not  the  fruit  of  a  perfect  political  system,  but  the  reward  of  a 
race,  noble,  energetic,  and  virtuous,  placed  in  a  land  of  peculiar 
promise,  blessed  with  all  possible  aids,  and  unencumbered  by 
the  burdens  which  hamper  most  older  civilizations. 

The  "Letters  from  the  Slave  States"  which  suggest  our 
remarks,  contain  the  reflections  of  a  very  observant  traveller, 
who  has  recently  spent  eight  or  nine  months  in  a  general  tour 
through  the  United  States  of  America.  In  those  places,  and 
up<m  those  subjects,  of  which  we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
as  much  as  he  can  tell  us,  Mr.  Stirling  observes  a  most  judi- 
cious silence.  Much  as  we  like  his  companionship,  we  are  truly 
grateful  to  Mr.  Stirling  for  the  self-sacrifice  which  suppressed 
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the  letters  penned  on  the  familiar  ground  of  the  Eastern  States. 
The  result  is  a  volume^  which  from  its  first  page  contains  matter 
fitted  to  interest  and  to  instruct. 

That  which  gives  character  to  the  book,  however,  is,  that  it 
is  the  work  oi  a  political  economist, — a  man  of  hard,  Scotch 
intellect,  full  of  facts  and  figures ;  an  ardent  lover  of  free  trade 
and  an  honest  hater  of  centralization ;  an  unbeliever  in  whatever 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  common  sense,  yet  one  who  claims  in 
his  earnest  and  temperate  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
that  if  **  cotton  is  great,  conscience  is  greater,"  and  that 
there  are  higher  ends  in  human  existence  than  the  manufacture 
of  the  largest  quantity  of  rum  and  molasses.  Wlien  it  is  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  we  are  thankful  that  our  econo* 
mist  throws  the  rum  overboard. 

This  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  author  imparts  to 
these  Letters  a  peculiar  freshness  as  well  as  value.  It  is  even 
amusing  to  observe  how  variously  affected  he  is  bv  different 
places,  according  as  the  principles  of  sound  political  economy 
are  followed  or  transgressed.  He  visits  Cincinnati;  but  the 
vine-clad  slopes  which  border  the  Ohio  painfully  suggest  to  him 
prohibitory  duties;  wine-growing  is  a  ^^picturesque  mistake."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  {X)rk-trade  of  the  Queen  City  is  deeply 
interesting ;  "  pork-curing  is  nauseous  in  its  details,  but  it  is 
blessed  in  its  effects.''  He  travels  his  thousand  miles  on  the 
straight  air-line  of  a  prairie  railroad ;  but  he  can  never  for  an 
instant  forget  that  the  iron  over  which  he  travels  has  paid  a  thirty- 
per-cent.  duty;  such  antediluvian  absurdities  in  a  young  nation 
fill  him  with  astonishment  and  disgust.  The  very  notion  ot  this 
folly,  he  says,  stings  him  like  a  mosquito  every  time  it  crosses 
his  mind.  Cuba  arouses  his  indignation  and  contempt  yet  more, 
— groanincr  under  slavery,  protection,  and  a  government  of 
mediaeval  barbarism.  ^*  What  a  world  this  will  oe  some  day,'* 
he  exclaims,  "  when  all  these  villanies  and  fatuities  have  been 
swept  away  !  "  But  he  turns  away  hopelessly, — "  The  gods 
themselves  can  do  nothing  against  stupidity."  Mindful  of 
the  relation  between  morals  and  the  cost  of  food,  our  author 
quotes  the  price  of  beef.  "  Marriage,"  he  maintains,  **  is  regu- 
lated by  the  price  of  grain ;  virtue  rises  and  falls  with  wheat ; 
and  chastity  might  be  quoted  with  com  in  the  Mark  LoMe 
Express,^^  From  his  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Stirling  carries  away  a  profound  and  painful  im- 
pression of  the  *^  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  Americans  on  all 
economical  subjects."  He  finds  in  it  an  evidence  of  a  national 
superficiality  of  thought.  ^^  I  have  not  met,"  he  writes,  **  half 
a  dozen  sound  and  hearty  free-traders  in  the  United  States." 
The  Democrats,  who  affect  free-trade  principles  in  their  public 
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policy,  he  has  found  **  in  priyate,  not  one  whit  better  informed 
or  more  zealous  than  their  opponents." 

We  like  the  distinctive  individuality  thus  impressed  upon  the 
book.  On  other  topics,  or  in  matters  of  detail,  Mr.  Stirling 
is  occasionally  misinformed,  as  when  he  speaks  of  unhealthiness 
as  an  almost  universal  characteristic  of  the  Western  prairies. 
At  times  also  he  misjudges,  as  in  some  of  his  inferences  con* 
nected  with  the  agricultural  and  other  relations  of  the  West. 
But,  for  that  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  volume, — his  calm 
reflections  on  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  States,  his 
reasonings  on  economical  science,  his  quiet  philosophy  thrown 
into  language  full  of  freshness  and  vigour,  we  feel  bound  to 
express  to  Mr.  Stirling  our  sincere  obligations. 

Whil:st  reflecting  on  the  topics  discussed  in  this  volume,  we 
have  often  been  reminded  of  Montesquieu's  remark,  that  public 
virtue  is  essential  to  a  democracy.  By  the  virtue  of  its  citizens, 
and  by  nothing  else,  can  a  democracy  sustain  itself  as  a  system 
answering  the  ends  of  government.  The  Americans  are  con- 
scious of  this;  hence  their  constant  assertion  that  universal 
education  is  essential  to  their  T)olitical  system — that  system 
being  one  which  gives  an  universal  extension  to  political 
power.  But  education,  if  it  reach  the  intellect  alone,  will 
not  achieve  the  end  required.  America  has  flourished — we 
agree  with  our  author  —  because  there  has  been  worth  and 
wisdom  in  her  people.  She  owes  her  prosperity,  not  to  her 
institutions,  except  in  so  far  as  these  institutions  have  been  the  ex- 
pression of  true  civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  but  to  the  virtue, 
and  industry,  and  self-rule,  and  love  of  order,  which  have  dis- 
tinguished her  population.  She  has  yet  a  strugfl:le — a  severe 
struggle  before  her ;  and  the  day  of  victory  will  be  that  in 
which  the  pest  of  bad  institutions  and  the  corruptions  of 
public  life  shall  have  been  swept  away  before  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,  springing  forth  from  private  virtue  too  pure  to  subsist 
in  any  defiling  contact. 

Whilst  a  warm  admirer  of  whatever  is  great  and  good  in 
America,  and  an  impartial  reasoner  upon  most  of  her  important 
public  questions,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  Stirling  appears  in 
this  book  somewhat  prominently  as  a  censor  of  evils  connected 
with  her  social  and  political  life.  Let  none  misinterpret  this, 
or  misjudge  the  spirit  of  our  own  remarks  on  the  same  important 
subjects.  It  comes  of  no  ill-will,  but  of  affectionate  sympathy 
for  the  momentous  strivings  of  a  noble  people.  In  the  course 
of  his  Letters,  however,  as  the  topics  were  suggested  by  the  men 
and  things  around  him,  Mr.  Stirling  comes  to  treat,  in  his  fresh, 
effective  way,  of  many  of  the  weightiest  questions  which  now 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  good  in  America.     With 
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much  vigour  he  sets  hunself  to  expose  some  of  the  popular 
fallacies  on  public  questions,  which  find  acceptance  with  the 
American  mind ;  he  levels  giant  blows  at  the  special  blunder 
and  folly  of  protection ;  he  deals  faithfully  and  earnestly  with 
the  evils  and  dangers  which  menace  the  country  from  a  pseudo- 
democracy  ;  and  last,  but  weightiest  question  of  the  whole,  he 
addresses  himself  to  slavery,  America's  heaviest  burden  and 
most  threatening  danger ;  and  basing  his  earnest  reasonings  on 
sound  ethics,  in  union  with  sound  politics,  yet  attempering  zeal 
with  fender  sympathy,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  American 
slavery  and  American  civilization  can  no  longer  exist  together ; 
they  have  already  closed  in  deadly  conflict,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  one  or  the  other  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  the  minor  popular  fallacies  casually  adverted  to,  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Stirling's  Letters,  we  can  only  point  with  utmost 
brevity  to  one  or  two,  although  we  would  not  willingly  under- 
rate their  importance.  Amongst  these  a  prominent  one  is  the 
weakness  which  attaches  an  undue  value  to  the  expansion  o£ 
territory.  A  very  vivacious  imagination  and  ignorance  of  poli- 
tical economy,  Mr.  Stirling  conceives  to  be  at  the  root  of  this 
pernicious  error : — 

"  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  as  the  Americans  are  fond  of  telling  us, 
that  all  England  might  be  drowned  in  one  of  their  lakes,  but  does 
that  fact  afford  even  an  approximate  measure  of  the  comparative 
greatness  of  the  two  nations,  in  a  material,  not  to  say  spiritual,  point 
of  view  ?  Have  not  all  great  nations  been,  at  first  at  least,  small 
ones  ?  Mere  bulk  is  as  little  a  test  of  strength  in  countries  as  in 
individual  men.  Nay,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  extent  of 
territory  in  the  Northern  States  is  a  source  of  positive  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  Concentration,  not  extension,  is  what 
America  wants.  The  New  England  States  contain  only  65,038 
square  miles  of  the  worst  soil  on  the  continent ;  and  yet  how  large  ft 
proportion  is  theirs  of  the  industrial,  financial,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Let  the 
Americans  look  to  New  England  as  well  as  to  Old  England,  and  learn 
there  the  real  source  of  national  greatness."— Pp.  97,  98. 

This  lust  of  territory,  which  our  author  regards  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  American  civilization,  exhibits  its  baleful  fruit 
in  the  willing  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  such  as  that  of '' manifest 
destiny,"  and  the  ready  acquiescence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
South  in  the  crimes  of  the  filibustcrer.  "  It  is  Satinic  work," 
writes  Mr.  Stirling,  making  reference  to  the  inflammatory 
appeals  of  Caleb  Cushing,  *'  to  lull  the  conscience  and  kindle 
tlie  ambitions  of  this  fiery  people.  .  .  .  The  function  of  this 
Union  is  the  ennoblement,  not  the  subjugation,  of  America.** 
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The  usury  laws  obtaining  in  some  of  the  States,  may  look 
in  vain  for  tender  treatment  at  the  hands  of  so  stern  a  political 
economist  as  Mr.  Stirling.  "The  folly  is  so  transparent,"  he 
wonders  "  how  men  can  be  so  besotted.**  The  liquor  laws  in 
force  in  other  States  give  occasion  to  further  strictures  on  the 
unsoundness  of  seeking  to  legislate  morals,  and  of  making  law 
deal,  not  with  crime,  but  with  sin.  The  currency  also  comes 
in  for  its  share  of  criticism,  and  leads  to  the  exposure  of  further 
fallacies  connected  with  the  sphere  of  legislation. 

The  protective  system  of  the  United  States  is,  however,  the 
chief  evidence,  in  the  eyes  of  our  stem  free-trader,  of  the  utter 
political  doltishness  of  the  American  people,  and  of  American 
legislators.  From  the  hour  of  his  arrival  till  that  of  his 
departure,  the  idea  haunts  him,  that  he  is  treading  on  ground 
burdened  by  one  of  the  most  antiquated  and  stupid  policies  ever 
invented  by  man.  He  is  annoyed  that  such  a  "remnant  of 
barbarism"  should  be  tolerated;  he  questions  the  claim  to 
enlightenment  of  a  nation  which  can  foster  such  a  "semi- 
barbarous  policy."  A  young  nation,  unencumbered  by  super- 
annuated institutions,  or  traditionary  prejudices,  having  no  old 
monopolies  to  bolster  up,  and  no  vested  interests  to  conciliate, 
Mr.  Stirling  rightly  judges  to  be  without  excuse  in  its  astonish- 
ing adherence  to  the  exploded  system  of  protection.  "  Yet," 
he  says,  "if  there  is  a  country  on  eartn  where  free-trade 
should  find  acceptance,  it  is  here."  Judged  by  the  maxims  of 
political  economy,  a  protective  policy  is  peculiarly  burdensome 
in  a  country  like  America.  There,  labour  and  capital  need 
especially  to  be  husbanded,  whilst  the  fields  for  industrial  enter- 
prise are  boundless.  Everything,  therefore,  should  be  avoided 
which  tends  to  clog  industry,  or  to  divert  it  from  its  natural  and 
most  profitable  employment;  everything,  also,  which  absorbs 
capital  in  profitless  enterprises. 

But  beyond  the  economical  error  involved,  Mr.  Stirling  well 
shows  that  protectionism  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  political 
evils  in  the  United  States.  It  has  "  created  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings between  the  different  sections  of  the  country."  It  has 
**  fostered  corruption,  the  reproach  and  bane  of  American 
administration.''  And  it  has  called  into  existence,  in  place  of  a 
large  and  valuable  yeomanry,  "  the  mobs  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  all  the  other  manufacturing  districts,  which  now 
make  every  reasoning  American  tremble  for  the  future  of  his 
countrjr."  "  In  England,  our  proletarian  mobs  have  no  political 
franchise ;  they  are  counterbalanced  by  a  powerful  middle  class, 
and  their  excesses  are  checked  by  a  strong  police  organization. 
Here  the  mob  is  master;  and  no  wise  statesman  would  wish  to 
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increase  the  power  of  such  a  master."    Protection  in  AmericR, 
therefore,  is  not  alone  a  loss ;  it  is  a  danger. 

^*  Mob  is  master."     These  are  words  which  lead  us  to  another 
and  a  most  important  class  of  political  fallacies,  which  Mr. 
Stirling,  as  an  intelligent  observer,  cannot  avoid  commenting 
upon  in  different  parts  of  his  volume.     At  the  bottom  of  that 
pseiido- democracy,  which  is  so  menacing  an  element  in  the 
political  institutions  of  America,  there  lies,  we  are  convinced,  a 
large  amount  of  false  reasoning  on  the  subjects  of  liberty,  of 
equality,  of  the  right  rule  and  limitations  of  popular  sovereignty, 
of  that  which  constitutes  the  people,  and  on  other  questions  of 
a  kindced  nature.     With  a  limitation  as  to  colour,  the  funda- 
mental axioms  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  unquestion- 
ably embody  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
namely,  that  ^^  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."    But  wluSb 
is  true  equality  ?    What  is  liberty  ?    How  are  men's  inalienable 
rights  to  be  guarded  and  secured?      The  popular  notion  in 
America  is,  that  every  white  adult  male  should  possess  a  vote,— 
a  vote  for   the   presidency,   a  vote  for  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  a  vote  for  the  legislature  of  his  state,  a  vote 
for  the   magistracy,   a  vote  for  every  office,   high  and  low, 
which  can  be  consigned  to   popular  suffrage ;   and  this  rigid 
equality  at  the  ballot-box  is  regarded  as  the  true  theory  of 
government,  and  is  supposed  to  secure  the  liberty  and  equal- 
ity,   as    it    does    the    sovereignty,    of   the    people.      It    yet 
remains,  however,  to  be  proved,  whether  to  be  under  the  will  of 
a  numerical  majority  is  a  security  for  a  people's  liberties.     A 
despotism  from  below,  as  Mr.  Stirling  remarks,   is  no   whit 
better  than  a  despotism  from  above.     True  public  liberty  is  not, 
as  the  American  mind  is  too  apt  to  regard  it,  incompatible  with 
restraint  on  the  individual ;  rather,  "law  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  liberty."    Equality  is  not  incompatible  with  distinction, 
notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  and  false  notions  of  it,  which 
represent  service  as  a  degradation,  and  compel  the  American 
people  all  to  ride  in  one  railway-car,  and  to  sit  at  one  table ; 
notwithstanding  also   the   absurd  caricature  of  it,  which   led 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  a  lecture  on  Patriotism,  to  thank  God 
for  having  deprived  America  in  the  present  generation  of  great 
men  such  as  adorned  the  history  of  the  past,  because  the  existence 
of  such  men  imperils  the  intellectual  equality  of  a  true  democracy  !* 

*  Is  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  levelling  of  the 
intellect  has  gone  on  too  mucli  apace  under  the  influenoe  of  a  pemicioot 
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The  truth  is  that,  as  our  author  hints,  straining  after  an  out- 
ward material  equality,  the  American  democrat  reaches  little 
more  than  an  artificial  monotony  of  condition,  a  gross  similitude 
of  material  circumstances.  Yet  a  similitude  against  which  there 
is  a  constant  striving;  witness  the  ceaseless  race  for  sodal 
distinction,  the  passion  for  rank  and  position,  the  enormous 
efforts  at  distinction  through  expenditure,  display,  extravagance 
of  whatever  kind,  and  the  general  fear  lest,  whilst  everybody  pro- 
claims that  all  men  are  equal,  any  one  should  believe  they  really 
are  equal.  "  The  truth  of  it  is,"  writes  our  author,  "  that  there 
is  no  equality  in  America,  except  as  to  the  elective  franchise ; 
and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  equality  they  could  have," 

We  wish  we  could  read  in  the  ears  of  all  the  ultra-democracy 
of  America  the  wise  sayings  of  Montesquieu.*  "  The  principle 
of  democracy  grows  corrupt,  not  only  when  the  spirit  of  equality 
is  lost,  but  also  when  that  of  an  extreme  equality  is  assumed, 
and  each  person  seeks  to  be  the  equal  of  those  who  have  been 
chosen  by  him  to  positions  of  authority.  Then  the  people, 
becoming  impatient  even  of  the  power  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves the  source,  wish  to  do  everything  themselves, — to  delibe- 
rate in  place  of  the  senate,  to  execute  lor  the  magistrates,  and  to 
exchange  places  with  the  judges."  "Democracy  has  two 
extremes  to  avoid ;  the  first,  that  of  the  want  of  equality,  which 
leads  on  to  aristocratic  rule ;  the  second,  that  of  an  excessive 
equality,  which  commonly  terminates  in  despotism.  The  true 
spirit  of  equality  is  as  far  removed  from  this  extreme  equality, 
as  heaven  is  from  earth."  "  Political  liberty  does  not  consist  in 
dointr  whatsoever  one  may  wish.  In  a  state,  that  is,  in  a  society 
having  laws,  liberty  can  only  consist  in  being  free  to  do  that 
which  it  is  right  to  wish,  and  in  not  being  compelled  to  do  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  wished."  Liberty  is  not  opposed  to  law, 
but  should  rest  upon  it ;  and  liberty  itself  is  infringed,  if  the 
citizen  has  power  to  transgress  the  law.  Clearly  so ;  j|;>ecau8e, 
as  the  author  of  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois  "  says,  "  every  one  would 
be  free  to  do  the  same,  and  liberty  would  cease."  "  Omnes 
legum  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  esse  possimus."     Grant  a  nation 


form  of  democracy  1  The  disappearance  of  great  men  in  America  is  a 
fact  only  too  patent  to  all.  And  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  there  is  too  much  truth  in  Mr.  Stirling's  remarks: 
"  The  uneducated  or  half-educated  multitude  is  predominant,  and  their 
no-thought  gives  the  tone  to  the  general  mind.  No  man  dares  to  think 
for  liimselt  To  differ  from  the  popular  opinion  is  treason  to  the  popular 
power.  Men  think  in  masses ;  and  the  sophistry  of  the  day  is  the 
universal  rule  for  the  national  mind.  Under  democracies,  intelligence  is 
wide-spread,  but  superficial ;  there  is  diffosion,  but  not  depth.** 
,    *  L'£sprit  des  Lois.    Books  viii.  and  xi. 
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wise  and  just  laws,  and  Cicero's  axiom  will  be  found  to 
embody  the  only  true  liberty  that  can  be  conceived  in  a 
state. 

That  the  fallacious  views  entertained  by  so  large  a  number  in 
America,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  people  in  a  democracy,  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  political  and  social  evil,  no  dispassionate 
observer  can  doubt.  The  worst  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  it  is 
a  growing,  and  a  rapidly  growing,  evil.  Political  corruption, 
despotism  from  below,  mob-rule,  terrorism,  crime,  are  so  many 
forms  in  which  the  menacing  danger  finds  shape.  Briefly,  but 
pointedly,  we  must  advert  to  each  of  these  developments  of  this 
many-sided  evil. 

Would  we  speak,  first,  of  political  corruption  ?  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — federal,  state,  and  municipal— is 
immersed  in  it.  So  apparent  is  this  fact,  that  the  most  lying 
defenders  of  the  country  now  scarcely  venture  to  deny  its  truth ; 
whilst  the  nobler  and  purer  amongst  her  sons  will  not  soil 
themselves  by  contact  with  politics— 'K>ften  will  not  record  their 
vote.  **  America  is  not  ruled  by  her  noblest  men.  The  American 
ballot-box  riddles  away  the  gold,  and  retains  the  dirt."  Happily, 
she  has  better  men  than  her  politicians. 

Do  we  speak  of  despotism  from  below  ?  Let  us  listen  to  Mr. 
Stirling : — 

"  The  populace  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  and  those  only  can 
arrive  at  power  who  are  williDg  to  propitiate  the  populace  even  at  the 
expense  of  principle.  Ileuce  a  race  of  trading  politicians,  who  live 
by  pandering  to  popular  whim  and  prejudice,  while  men  who  respect 
themselves,  and  msist  on  the  luxury  of  *  keeping  a  conscience,'  are, 
as  a  rule,  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  public  affairs.  A  politi- 
cian here,  as  my  informant  said,  is  more  thoroughly  tongue-tied  than 
in  the  most  despotic  state  of  Europe.  He  aare  not,  for  his  life, 
express  an  opinion  hostile  to  that  of  his  constituents.  The  first 
moment  of  his  independence  would  be  the  last  of  his  power." 

Is  proof  needed  of  mob-rule  ?  Let  us  remember  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  principles  of  this  so-called  democracy,  year  by 
year,  the  authority  of  the  government  has  been  undermined  in 
favour  of  the  "  sovereign  people,"  until  now  it  can  protect  for 
its  lord  neither  his  life  nor  his  property.  **  Every  important 
office,  even  the  sacred  one  of  judge,  has  now  become  subjected 
to  the  fitful  fancies  of  a  vulgar  crowd." 

Is  evidence  asked  of  terrorism  and  crime  ?  Let  us  call  to  mind 
the  dark  deeds  of  Kansas;  let  us  remember  the  complete  subjection 
of  judicial  power  in  that  territory  to  the  demands  of  the  tyrant 
faction  which  enjoyed  the  political  ascendancy.  Or,  is  Kansas  too 
remote  ?  Let  us  read  Mr.  Stirling's  testimony  concerning  New 
Orleans,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General  for 
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LouiBiana.  Crime  is  there  represented  as  the  ruling  element  in 
New  Orleans,  and  illustration  is  given  in  the  number  of 
homicides  pending  before  the  first  district  court  at  the  date  of  the 
report,  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  85  out  of  a  population 
of  only  1 16,375.  The  same  proportion  would  give  London  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  Imndrea  simultaneously  waiting  to  answer 
a  charge  of  death  I  Yet  the  number  of  cases  brought  before 
justice  furnishes,  according  to  the  same  high  authority,  no 
criterion  of  the  extent  of  crime.  The  criminal,  he  states,  too 
commonly,  goes  unpunished,  because  to  lodge  a  complaint  is  to 
take  the  risk  of  assassination.  The  whole  municipal  administra- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  political  party ;  that  party  rules 
the  polling-booths,  and  secures  in  the  magistracy  those  who  are 
devoted  to  its  interests,  and  will  wink  at  its  enormities.*  The 
"  Thugs "  of  New  Orleans  are  in  their  service,  —  that  name 
being  the  designation  of  a  body  of  men  who  nightly  and  daily 
assiiil  innocent  inhabitants,  and  especially  foreigners  living  in 
New  Orleans.  Quiet,  order-loving  residents,  finding  no  support 
from  the  law,  have  been  compelled  to  threaten  the  organization 
of  a  committee  of  vigilance.  The  Attorney-General  suggests 
the  likelihood,  and  vindicates  the  right  when  law  fails,  of  a 
resort  to  summary  justice,  in  other  words,  lynch-law, — a  justice 
which,  he  hints,  may  not  only  be  administered  against  the 
unpunished  criminals,  but  also  against  the  unpunishmg  repre- 
sentatives of  the  law  who  occupy  the  magisterial  bench. 

Lastly,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  evils  of  political  corrup- 
tion, mob-rule,  terrorism,  and  crime,  are  confined  to  the  more 
remote  sections  of  the  Union,  or  to  such  essentially  southern 
cities  as  New  Orleans.  Had  we  the  desire,  we  could  easily 
display  to  view  such  a  picture  of  debased  rule  in  the  Empire 
City  Itself — of  crime  in  the  low,  and  corruption  in  the  high 
places  of  that  city,  as  would  make  thoughtful  men  shudder  for 
the  future  of  the  people.  It  is  as  true  of  New  York  as  it  is 
of  New  Orleans,  that  tne  tax-paying  portion  of  the  community 
is  in  coinj)lete  subjection  to  the  tax-levying  portion,  namely, 
"  the  penniless  multitude  laying  on  the  tax,  the  powerless  few 
paying  it ;  "  equally  true,  that  tnose  who  most  support  the  city 
have  the  least  agency  in  directing  public  opinion,  and  in  con- 
trolling public  affairs ;  that  the  magistrates  are  not  instruments 


*  Mr.  Stirlin^ir  illnstrates  this  control  of  the  polling-booths,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  the  tactics  followed  by  free  and  independent  roters. 
He  says  :  '*  During  the  late  election,  this  organized  body  preTented  all 
free  vuting,  except  at  one  polling-booth,  where  a  dozen  l>old  younff  meu 
of  the  opposite  party  marched  up,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hano,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  down  the  first  m<ui  who  should  obfltruct  a  voter.** 
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for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well ;  that  the  criminal  is  in  many  respects  a  freer  man 
than  the  upright  citizen ;  that  a  pure  and  honourable  character 
IS  the  worst  qualification  for  the  aspirant  after  the  control  of 
municipal  afiairs ;  and  that  every  election  of  whatever  kind,  is  a 
fresh  holiday  of  corruption,  and  presents  a  fresh  evidence  of 
the  danger  of  placing  the  chief  power  in  the  hands  of  a  rabble 
mob. 

Are  we  not  reminded  of  the  Convwium  of  Xenophon  ? 
Charmides  was  the  classic  interpreter  of  a  hundred  thousand 
who  now  crowd  the  streets  of  the  chief  city  of  the  new 
republic,  when  he  spoke  the  praises  of  poverty :  "  When  I  was 
rich,  I  was  in  continual  fear.  I  was  forced  to  keep  in  fee  a 
swarm  of  retain ers,»  who  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  injure 
me,  whilst  I  had  no  means  of  retaliating.  I  had  to  pay  taxet, 
and  to  discharge  public  offices  at  my  own  expense;  neither 
could  I  avoid  this  by  removal,  fiut,  now  that  my  estate 
is  gone,  and  I  am  reduced  to  poverty,  I  sleep  wonderfully 
sound,  and  stretch  upon  my  bed  as  one  fearless  of  officers. 
The  government  is  no  longer  jealous  of  me ;  thieves  cause  me 
no  terror ;  but  others  are  now  afraid  of  me  !  What  is  freedom, 
if  this  is  not  ?  Besides,  rich  men  now  respect  me ;  they  rise  to 
yield  me  the  chair,  or  move  aside  in  walking  to  give  me  the 
wall.  Formerly,  I  was  a  complete  slave ;  now  I  am  a  king.  I 
then  paid  tribute  to  the  republic ;  now,  the  republic  pays  tribute 
to  mc,  for  it  supports  me.  Finally,  when  I  had  my  estates, 
they  were  always  being  reduced ;  now  that  they  are  gone,  I 
am  without  fears,  for  1  have  nought  to  lose.  I  cannot  but 
hope,  for  gain  is  the  only  casualty  that  can  happen  to  me." 

We  have  strong  faith  that  the  corrupt  conditions  we  have 
described  will  not  long  continue  to  reproach  tlie  vaunted  self- 
government  of  America.  The  rule  of  ochlocracy  cannot  last 
long.  They  are  but  the  growth  of  recent  years, — the  fruit  of 
principles  of  government  very  widely  differing  from  those  pro- 
fessed by  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  It  has  been  Amenca's 
misfortune  that  her  people  have  unconsciously  changed  their 
views  of  the  functions  of  a  democracy,  and  the  right  relationa 
of  the  government  and  the  people.  In  the  meantime,  the  name 
remains  unchanged,  and  the  people  are  deluded  with  the  belief 
that  they  are  still  walking  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The 
illustrious  Washington,  **  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,"  is  still 
^^  first  also  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrvmen;"  but  could  the 
great  man  rise  from  the  ^rave,  he  would  be  filled  with  consterna- 
tion at  the  new  principles  actuating  the  public  mind,  and 
embodied  in  the  public  rule,  and  would  be  still  more  startled 
to  observe  these  new  principles  finding  shelter  beneath  bis  own 
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name.  Every  year,  however,  makes  the  growing  evil  more  appa- 
rent. Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  that  cultivated  conserva- 
tive class — "  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  nation,"  as  Mr.  Stirling  saya 
— which  18  growing  up  beneath  the  crass  democracv  which  over- 
shadows the  land.  There  is  a  latent  force  of  worth  and  wisdom 
among  the  people,  chaotic  it  may  be  as  yet,  and  little  influencing 
public  affairs,  but  which  is  every  day  gathering  strength,  and 
which  will  not  permit  the  ship  of  state  wholly  to  drift  away 
under  its  present  faithless  guides.  The  English  traveller  is 
probably  better  able  than  the  native  of  the  States  to  estimate 
the  increasing  number  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
recognises  the  dangers  of  the  present  rule,  ana  waits  and  hopes 
for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  Such  sentiments  are  less 
frequently  disclosed  in  American  society ;  but  the  Englishman, 
as  he  mixes  with  the  more  intelligent  and  large-minded  of  the 
people,  becomes  as  familiar  with  the  story  of  democratic  oppres- 
sion, ns  in  his  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  good  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  he  becomes  familiar  with  that  of  the 
tyranny  of  absolute  power.  It  matters  less  to  know  in  what 
way  deliverance  may  come.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  the 
change  will  be  a  peaceful  one,  the  evils  of  existing  politics 
yielding  before  the  weight  of  enlightenment  and  virtue.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  know  that  the  germ  of  hope  is  there,  in  the 
solid  worth  of  this  growing  class,  who  are  wiser  than  their 
counsellors,  and  better  than  their  rulers.  Their  voice  may 
seldom  as  yet  be  heard  in  public  affairs.  But  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  just  and  the  true  will  scarcely  doubt  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  their  testimony,  although  for  the  present  almost  a 
silent  one.  And,  in  the  hour  of  their  country's  need,  when  hands 
for  high  achievement  may  be  wanted,  whether  to  overthrow  op- 
pression or  to  lay  afresh  the  foundations  of  order  and  peace,  these 
true  patriots  will  not  be  wanting  to  redeem  their  country's  name. 

We  are  brought  to  the  last  topic  we  had  proposed  for  our- 
selves in  commenting  upon  the  burdens  under  which  America 
labours, — that  of  slavery ;  and  we  regret,  in  justice  to  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Stirling's  admirable  remarks  upon  it, 
that  we  must  reduce  our  observations  within  the  narrowest 
limits. 

Of  slavery,  it  is  little  to  say  that  it  is  America's  sorest  plague 
and  heaviest  burden,  her  direst  calamity  and  the  most  serious 
stumbling-block  to  her  advancement.  The  South,  we  know, 
will  n)but  our  charge  de  fond  en  comble.  Her  darling  institution 
cannot  be  a  plague  to  society  ;  the  institution  to  which  Britain 
owes  three-fourths  of  her  cotton,  and  America  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  wealth,  cannot  be  pronounced  a  calamity,  or  regarded  as 
an  obstacle  to  a  country's  progress.     Here,  then,  we  are  dii* 
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tinctly  at  issue.  Briefly  let  us  examine  the  main  points  of 
variance  between  a  North -side  and  a  South-side  view  of 
slavery. 

The  Southerner  starts  the  argument  by  pointing  to  the 
smiling  faces  of  his  negroes,  and  insisting  that  they  are  the 
happiest  creatures  in  the  world.  Freed  from  anxiety  about 
work  and  wages,  provided  for  in  sickness  and  in  age,  commonly 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  leading  more  frequently  an  indolent  than 
a  laborious  life, — the  slave-owner  asks,  what  more  enviable  lot 
could  be  desired,  and  would  fain  terminate  all  discussion  by 
the  few  short  words,  "  They  are  happier  than  their  master.** 

Now,  so  many  occasions  has  the  master  in  many  instances  for 
unhappiness,  so  perverse  also  is  human  nature,  and  so  much,  we 
might  add,  is  contentment  the  natural  characteristic  of  the 
negro  race,  that  the  assumption  may  not  unfrequently  be 
verified  in  fact  But  side  by  side  with  this  admission,  we  must 
in  justice  place  the  instances  in  which  the  master  is  not  actuated 
by  humane  feelings,  together  with  the  insecurity  as  to  the 
future,  which  is  of  necessity  associated  with  the  most  favoured 
present  Mr.  Stirling  had  been  but  a  few  days  on  slave  soil, 
when,  having  passed  the  night  at  a  roadside  inn,  he  learned, 
after  starting  on  his  journey,  that  one  of  the  female  servants, 
^'  a  tall,  melancholy-looking  mulatto  girl,  was  to  be  flogged  as 
soon  as  we  went  oflj  because  our  breakfast  had  been  somewhat 
late."  Were  any  good  purpose  served,  we  could  fill  our  sheet 
with  narratives  of  barbarity  that  have  come  under  our  own 
observation.  These  may  be  all  *' exceptional  cases,"  as  the 
defenders  of  slavery  ever  assure  us ;  but  we  object  to  a  system 
which  covers  so  many  of  these  unhappy  exceptions.  Brutality 
is  doubtless  less  frequent  among  American  slave-owners  than 
in  former  times.  But  our  opinion  of  slavery  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  a  balancing  of  the  number  of  St.  Clairs,  as  set 
off*  against  that  of  the  Legrees.  We  object  wholly  to  a  system 
in  which  the  lot  of  an  immense  population  is  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  the  less  or  more  of  humanity  in  those  who  claim  them 
as  their  property  ;  and  in  which  happiness  or  misery,  even  life 
or  deatn,  are  left  at  the  uncontrolled  caprice  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. The  system  is  not  right,  which  makes  room  for  these 
only  too  frequent  exceptions.  And  if  the  whipping  to  death  of 
a  slave  by  his  master  is  to  be  described  as  an  ^^  exceptional  case,*' 
we  want  to  know,  with  Mr.  Stirling,  why  we  never  have 
an  "exceptional  case"  of  a  slave-owner  hanged  for  such  a 
bloody  outrage  ? 

But,  once  for  all,  we  would  say,  the  question  of  material  hap- 
piness is  not  that  which  can  determine  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  slavery.     We  yield  too  much  when  we  argue  the  questioa 
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of  slavery  on  such  grounds.  It  is  possible  that  man  has  higher 
ends  to  live  for  than  mere  physical  enjoyment.  Were  all  true 
that  the  defender  of  slavery  says  concerning  the  wretchedness 
of  our  labouring  population,  and  the  frightful  sufferings 
incident  to  the  competition  of  free  labour,  we  should  still  glory 
in  freedom  as  preserving  to  man  the  true  dignity  of  his 
being,  and  should  deprecate  an  easy,  indolent  slavery,  as 
robbing  man  of  that  discipline  of  toil  which  Providence  has 
iini)osed  upon  him  for  the  ennoblement  of  his  nature,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  high  ends  of  his  existence.  Again,  were  all 
planters'  stories  true,  and  were  the  slave  as  "  happy  *'  as  they 
would  have  us  to  believe,  we  should  feel  that  the  first  step  had 
not  been  made  good  towards  vindicating  the  justice  or  excel- 
lence of  the  system ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  feel  with  Mr. 
Stirling,  that  ^^such  a  consummation  were  the  supremest 
evidence  of  its  accursedness." 

"  If  slavery,"  he  writes,  "  could  really  so  brutalize  men's  minds 
as  to  make  them  bug  their  chains,  and  glory  in  degradation,  it  would 
be,  in  my  eyes,  doubly  cursed.  But  it  is  not  so ;  the  slaves  are  not 
*  happy,*  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  There  is  manhood  enough  left  in 
them  to  make  them  at  least  unhappy.  Therefore,  there  is  hope  for 
them.  AVhat  would  the  worm  be  that  could  not  even  turn  ?  I  hold 
that  man  is  *  an  end  unto  himself,'  and  that  to  use  him  as  a  *  brute 
means '  to  the  ends  of  other  men,  is  to  outrage  the  laws  of  God. 
This  is  to  me  the  *  Law  and  the  Prophets,'  in  the  matter  of  human 
liberty  ;  and  I  disdain  to  enter  into  any  huckstering,  pettifogging 
calculations  of  *  happiness.*  I  take  my  stand  far  above  the  atmo- 
sphere of  happiness  or  unhappiness,  when  I  argue  the  question  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  wrong." 

Much  after  the  same  manner  would  we  deal  with  the  second 
most  frequent  argument  of  the  slave-holder.  He  asserts  that 
slavery  is  indispensable ;  if  an  evil,  a  necessary  evil ;  that  the 
world  must  have  its  sugar,  and  rice,  and  cotton ;  and  that  slave- 
culture  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  these  neces- 
saries. Nay,  the  South  presses  home  the  argument,  insisting 
n gainst  the  North,  that  were  the  Southern  cotton-fields  to  be 
swept  away,  Northern  industry  would  cease  to  find  a  market.; 
and  venturing  even  to  say  of  England,  in  a  spirit  of  gentle 
exaggeration,  that  it  is  as  dependent  in  the  second  stage  on  the 
maintenance  of  slave  labour,  as  itself  is  dependent  in  the  first. 
This  argument  again  is  to  be  doubly  met: — 

First,  it  is  false  in  point  of  fact.  The  expression,  so  often 
heard  in  the  South,  to  the  effect  that  "  cotton  is  king,"  conveys 
a  gross  exaggeration  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  cotton  as  a 
product  of  the  United  States.     Mr.  Stirling  takes  the  census  of 
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1850,  and  shows  that  during  the  preceding  year  the  cotton  crop 
only  reached  7^  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  States ;  that  the  value  of  the  Indian 
corn  produced  was  three  times  that  of  the  cotton ;  and  that 
even  the  ignoble  hay  crop  had,  within  a  small  fraction,  ns  much 
claim  to  be  designated  the  pillar  of  American  greatness  as  the 
boasted  cotton  crop  of  the  South.  But  again,  it  is  false  to 
represent  slave  culture  as  essential  to  the  production  of  cotton. 
Mr.  Olmsted,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  Texas,  has  given  ua 
ample  evidence  of  the  availability  of  free  labour  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  ;  the  quality  of  that  raised  by  the  free  German 
population  of  that  state  being  even  superior  to  that  produced 
by  slave  labour.  The  argument  utterly  fails  where  it  is 
attempted  to  establish  any  indispensable  connexion  between 
cotton  and  slavery. 

But  we  revert  to  our  second  mode  of  meeting  the  argument, 
and  would  say  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  is  the  chief  end  of  man.  "  No  expediency  can 
justify  an  unrighteousness,"  says  Mr.  Stirling.  **  Cotton  is 
great,  but  conscience  is  greater,"  he  reiterates.  Emancipation 
may  have  seriously  diminished  the  amount  of  sugar  and  rum 
produced  in  Jamaica ;  but,  although  it  had  been  ruinous  as  an 
industrial  measure,  the  ethics  of  the  question  would  be  in  no 
wise  affected ;  and  '^  no  ruin,  even  though  the  British  Empire 
had  fallen  with  Jamaica,  could  cloud  the  glory  of  that  great  act 
of  national  justice."  For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced  that, 
were  an  act  of  emancipation  to  be  passed  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
less  sugar  would  be  produced ;  the  slaves  would  not  be  so  over* 
wrought,  and  the  planters  would  not  be  so  rich.  But  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  measure  of  production  of  sugar  and 
molasses  is  the  criterion  of  the  righteousness  of  an  institution. 
It  may  not  be  a  Divine  end,  that  a  few  score  of  planters  should 
be  enriched  by  the  sufferings  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men. 
There  are  other  ^ains  besides  money  gains.  The  planters  them- 
selves might  be  richer,  because  better  men,  with  less  sugar  in 
their  fields;  and  their  consciences  might  gain  what  their 
pockets  lost,  if  the  soil  of  their  island  were  less  oflen  reddened 
witli  the  blood  of  their  slaves. 

We  are  not  contented,  however,  to  meet  the  arguments  by 
which  slavery  is  defended.  We  would  desire  to  convince  its 
advocates  that  on  political,  social,  and  economical  grounds, 
their  system  is  a  positive  and  most  weighty  burden — a  gross 
error  of  which  they  themselves  have  to  bear  the  consequences 
— an  incalculable  obstruction  to  their  country's  advancement. 
In  this  we  say  nothing  of  it  as  a  mighty  wrong,  a  tyranny  over  a 
whole  race ;  into  the  argument  concerning  wmch  no  suggestiona 
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of  expediency  can  ever  be  admitted*  Few  in  the  Southern 
States  will  consent  to  rest  the  argument  on  moral  grounds. 
They  are  satisfied  that  their  clergy  and  professors  of  mocal 
philosophy  have  written  large  volumes  to  prove  that  slavery  is 
no  sin,  but  contrariwise  a  olessing  to  the  subject  race ;  and 
when  we  look  into  these  volumes,  we  find  we  have  to  lay  afresh 
the  first  principles  of  ethics,  before  we  can  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  their  authors.  But  we  may  gain  a  hearing,  if  we 
can  prove  to  the  people  of  the  South  that  their  institution  is  a 
wrong  to  themselves ;  that  it  is  not  their  gain,  but  their  mis- 
fortune; and  that,  could  they  rid  themselves  of  the  aystem,  they 
would  free  their  country  of  one  of  its  most  oppressive  burdens. 
We  candidly  confess  that  we  have  more  hope  of  this  argu- 
ment haying  weight  with  the  bulk  of  the  upholders  of  slavery, 
than  any  appeal,  either  to  their  philanthropy  or  to  their  moral 
convictions.  Slave-owners  are  sick  of  hearing  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  blacks ;  but  we  think  we  can  already  discern  a  disposition 
among  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  them,  to  consider  whether 
the  white  race  is  not  suffering  under  a  very  grievous  oppression, 
and  we  will  most  gladly  aid  them  in  the  perception  of  their 
own  wrongs,  if  haply  we  may  thus  hasten  the  emancipation 
both  of  bondsman  and  oppressor. 

In  these  pages  we  can  but  indicate  in  brief  outline  a  few  of 
the  grounds  on  which  slavery  may  be  demonstrated  as  a  calamity 
to  the  white  population  that  upholds  it.  And  of  these  we 
would  first  beg  attention  to  its  pernicious  influence  as  affect- 
ing the  ^ociaf  relations  of  the  people.  We  know  that  the 
South  has  much  to  say  of  the  refining  tendency  of  their 
favourite  institution,  and  they  contrast  with  much  satisfaction 
the  hiffh-breeding  of  their  generous,  open-hearted  planters, 
with  the  "look-out-for-yourself "  of  the  Northern  lankee. 
But  who  are  these  Southern  gentlemen  ?  A  few  hundred 
thousand  individuals  at  the  utmost,  descendants  in  great  part 
of  our  old  cavaliers,  who  by  wealth,  station,  and  influence, 
occupy  the  most  elevated  position  in  the  social  state,  and 
between  whom  and  the  million  beneath  them  there  is  little 
intercourse  and  less  community.  Does  it  prove  much  to 
say  that  this  elect  aristocracy  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
gentlemen?  Our  own  wonder  has  been,  that  as  respects  re- 
finement and  cultivation  the  "upper  ten  thousand  of  the 
South  have  so  little  to  show  for  all  their  advantages.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
Southern  states,  a  more  uncultivated,  ignoble,  and  ill-con- 
ditioned population  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  We  are  ashame<] 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  have  sunk  so  low.  Their 
o^n  Jefferson  said  of  slavery,  that  *^  the  man  must  be  a  prodigy 
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who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved"  whilst 
living  in  the  midst  of  such  a  system.  And  were  slavery  to  be 
judged  by  the  social  conditions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  no  admirer 
of  true  civilization  could  give  it  his  approval. 

Another  great  social  evil  resulting  from  slavery,  is  the  absence 
of  that  liberty  and  equality,  of  which  America  is  so  proud.  We 
are  not  here  referring  to  the  coloured  race,  to  whom,  by  the 
nature  of  slavery,  these  privileges  are  denied;  but  to  the  white 
population  of  the  South,  amongst  whom  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  are  unknown,  and  equality  in  all  the  relations  in  which 
it  is  to  be  desired,  is  vidnly  affected.  Mr.  Stirling  is  right  when 
he  says,  that  in  politics  there  is  no  toleration  in  the  South.  *'  It 
is  a  sheer,  downright  despotism,  without  liberty  of  thought  or 
speech."  Whilst  the  well-educated  are  kind  and  hospitable,  he 
finds  the  "  lower  set  of  people  morose  and  suspicious.  They 
dog  your  steps,  and  watch  your  every  word.  I  had  to  endure 
more  espionage  on  the  Mississippi  than  in  Austrian  Italy. 
There  you  have  to  do  only  with  paid  professional  spies ;  here 
your  fellow-traveller  is  your  spy."  A^in,  "the  South  la  a 
downright  oligarchy."  The  populous  mass  must  think  as  the 
planters  think,  and  are  in  effect  their  veriest  vassals.  Besides 
a  pervading  aristocratic  feeling,  there  is,  as  Mr.  Stirlinfi^  remarks, 
a  very  anti-democratic  inequality  of  fortune.  "  A  fraction  of 
the  population  monopolizes  the  princi{ml  property  of  the  com- 
munity. The  politics  of  the  country  arc  quite  in  keeping  with 
this  state  of  matters.  The  South  is  ruled  by  its  leaders ;  the 
poor  of  the  community,  the  *  white  trash,'  go  with  their  lords. ** 

For  our  own  part,  did  we  wish  to  infuse  social  discomfort 
into  any  country,  we  would  ask  nothing  more  than  that  which 
the  Southern  States  so  painfully  possess,  namely,  a  forbidden 
subject.  There  is  a  subject  on  which  you  may  not  speak,  yet 
may  not  be  silent.  Speaking,  you  may  not  differ;  and  being 
silent,  you  may  not  seem  to  act  from  a  courteous  indulgence. 
Acquiescing,  you  are  not  believed ;  and  differing,  you  are 
deemed  to  commit  a  wrong.  You  hold  your  own  opinion,  and 
you  are  adjudged,  not  as  erring  in  judgment,  but  as  one  guilty 
of  an  injury.  There  is  a  skeleton  in  the  house;  woe  betide 
you,  if  you  allude  to  it.  Yet  your  host  knows  whither  your 
thoughts  are  running ;  your  silence  is  more  painful  to  him  than 
speech. 

And  truly  we  do  not  wonder,  also,  that  suspicion  and  dread  so 
largely  occupy  the  slave-holder's  mind.  AH  around  him  is 
danger — a  danger  which  grows  more  imminent  with  every  year  a 
growing  intelhgcnce  and  desire  for  freedom.  Mr.  Stirling 
I)assed  through  the  south-western  States  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrectionary  outbreaks  which  occurred  in  Tennessee  and 
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ndjoinin^  States,  after  the  agitation  of  the  late  Prendential  deo- 
tion.  We  all  remember  how  many  soores  were  hunff*  or  bunit^ 
or  whipped  to  death,  for  supposed  participation  in  tne  attempt. 
Our  author  eives  eyidenoe>  which,  nad  we  space,  we  would  ha?6 
gladly  quoted,  of  the  alarming  extent  of  country  over  ifhich  this 
movement  was  organized,  spr^tdine  not  merely  over  the  northern 
Slave  States,  but  reaching  through  the  sonth  as  fiur  east  as  Flo- 
rida, and  as  far  west  as  Texas.  The  South  sits  upon  a  volcanow 
But  it  proposes  to  itself  no  other  remedy  than  increased 
severity.  With  every  insurrection,  the  chain  is  looked  the 
tighter.  But  compression,  as  Mr.  Stirling  says,  only  increases 
the  explosive  force  of  disaffection.  '^  When  it  comes  to  nailing 
down  the  safety-valve,  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for  all  concerned. 
Terrorism  does  not  pacify  a  people.  It  only  changes  complaint 
into  conspiracy.  Can  the  South  exist  with  its  whole  labouring 
population  in  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection?  Can  a  conmiunity 
of  six  milli(ms  afford  to  have  four  millions  ci  ooiiqnrators  in  its 
bosom?  Curfew  laws,  passes,  increased  police,  *  mounted 
patrols  * — all  will  not  avail  so  long  as  the  ^neratinff  cause  of 
discontent  exists.  The  only  way  to  extinguish  slave  disaffection 
is,  to  extinguish  slavery.** 

We  have  sought  to  show  that  slavery  is  a  grievous  social 
calamity.  It  is  no  less  ApoliHcal  misfortune.  We  have  omitted 
reference  to  some  of  the  important  social  evils  connected  with 
the  system,  and  especially  to  that  greatest  of  all,  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  of  the  domestic  slaves  a  majority 
already  are  mulatta  The  gentlest  blood  of  Yir«nia,  it  is  said, 
flows  in  the  veins  of  the  slaves.  Did  the  American  law  define 
the  child's  condition  to  be  that  of  the  father,  in  place  of  the 
mother,  we  should  have  a  wholesale  emancipation.  But  we 
have  passed  this  subject,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  treat  with 
equal  orevitythe  political  evils  which  spring  from  the  existence 
of  slavery.  We  would  only  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  a  most 
disastrous  thin^  to  have  a  controversy  like  that  which  now  exists 
between  North  and  South,  raging  through  the  country,  per- 
vading all  politics,  interfering  with  all  public  questions,  and 
preventing  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  the  great  ends  of  govern- 
ment. We  would  point  to  the  whole  history  of  what  is  called 
the  Democratic  party  in  America,  and  ask  ii  it  is  well  that  the 
interest  of  a  few  thousand  men  should  possess  in  a  government 
a  power  so  preponderating,  that  it  rules  all  public  aflhirs,  fills 
almost  all  public  ofiBces,  and  shapes  after  its  own  manner  all 
public  policy.  Lastly,  we  would  suggest  only  the  thought  of 
disunion,  the  terror  of  every  true-born  American,  and  ask 
whether  an  institution  is  to  be  foster^  which  makes  the  dreaded 
incubus  a  possibility,  and  if  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred  are  so 
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to  be  accounted,  makes  a  disunion  between  North  and  South 
already  morally  accomplished. 

We  come  now  1o  the  pemicioaa  economical  results  of* 
slavery,  a  subject  which  we  would  have  desired  to  dwell  upon 
more  at  lai^e,  from  our  conviction  that  it  will  operate  more 
speedily  than  any  other  to  bring  about  a  change  of  sentiment  in 
the  slave-holders  of  the  South.  We  believe  their  conscience  to 
be  most  easily  affected  through  the  medium  of  their  pockets. 
Were  they  thoroughly  convinced  that  slavery  is  a  pecuniary 
loss,  and  that  emancipation  would  be  a  pecuniary  gain,  we 
believe  their  whole  moral  philosophy,  biblical  interpretation, 
and,  better  still,  their  practical  conduct,  would  l>e  changed 
to-morrow.  New  England  itself  would  not  be  able  to  show 
abolitionists  more  rabid  than  would  then  be  seen  in  the  cities  of 
Kichmond,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans.  The  whole  face  of 
the  South  would  be  chan^^ed  in  a  day. 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  slavery  is  a  loss.  Few 
question  it.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  years  ago,  insisted  on  the 
visible  contrast  between  the  northern  and  southern  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agriculture,  and  the  whole 
evidences  of  material  prosperity.  Every  traveller  repeats  the 
observation.  Let  any  Northern  and  Southern  state  be  com- 
pared together:  in  the  one  there  is  every  mark  of  progress, 
enterprise,  industry,  prosperity ;  in  the  other,  stagnation, 
poverty,  barbarism,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  The  two 
portions  of  the  Union  started  fairly  in  the  beginning  of  their 
history.  The  South  had  the  advantage  of  a  richer  soil  and 
more  favourable  climate.  Yet,  as  the  public  census  returns 
show,  the  density  of  population  in  the  South  has  reached  little 
more  than  one-half  of  that  now  attained  in  the  North.  The 
Free  States  have  improved  one-half  more  of  their  lands,  and 
their  industry  has  made  the  average  value  of  those  lands  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  richer  lands  cultivated  by  slavery. 
The  value  of  the  entire  production  of  the  Free  States  is  sixty 
per  cent,  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of 
the  Slave  States.  The  public  enterprise  of  the  North,  mea- 
suring it  by  its  railways  and  canals,  is  more  than  double  that  of 
the  South  ;  whilst,  if  we  touch  on  a  subject  so  delicate  as  cdu- 
cjition,  we  arc  constrained  to  accept  the  figures  of  the  census, 
and  to  say  that  amongst  the  native  whit^  population  the 
number  returned  as  devoid  of  education  in  the  Slave  States  is 
nearly  as  four  to  one  when  compared  with  the  number  in  the 
Free.  All  these  facts,  which  are  but  the  statistical  form  of 
that  which  strikes  the  eve  of  evcrv  traveller,  are  so  manv  evi- 
(icnccs  that  the  material  progress — and  that  which  is  of  higher 
value    than    material    progress — of    the   Slave    States   cnnnot 
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compete  with  that  of  the  Free  States.  We  would  go  much 
further  than  Mr.  Stirlin<^  does  in  estimating  the  de-civilizing 
influence  of  slavery.  But  his  sober  testimony  is  more  than 
sufficient.  No  thoughtful  Southerner  will  dispute  the  fact, 
that  throughout  the  vast'  extent  of  the  Union,  wherever 
slavery  exists,  the  land  is  less  cultivated,  enterprise  is  more 
restricted,  the  wealth  of  the  community  is  more  limited  in  the 
ratio  of  its  increase,  and  civilization  is  less  advanced,  than  in 
the  |)ortions  of  the  country  cultivated  by  free  labour.  Slavery 
is  distinctly  a  loss. 

It  is  less  easy  to  show  that  emancipation  would  be  a  gain. 
The  enormous  sacrifice  connected  with  the  surrender  of  slave 

I  property  always  stands  in  the  way  of  the  slave-owner,  and  is 
leld  forth  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  possible  scheme  of 
eniancipation.  Yet  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  show  that,  were  a 
system  of  free  labour  ^supposing  such  to  be  introduced)  to  do 
for  the  South  that  wnich  it  has  done  for  the  North,  even  the 
gigantic  sum  represented  by  the  present  value  of  slave  pro- 
perty would  speedily  be  realized.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the 
value  of  unimproved  lands,  which  the  government  might  well 
spare  for  so  grand  and  ultimately  profitable  an  object.  This 
would  pay  off  the  vast  demand.  But  our  desire  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  were  the  value  cf  the  land  at  present 
under  cultivation  in  the  Southern  States,  to  rise  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  free  system,  to  that  now  attained  by  the  less  fertile 
land  of  the  Northern  States,  every  planter  would  be  enriched, 
although  he  were  to  give  his  slaves  their  freedom  to-morrow. 
And,  upon  the  border-states,  where  the  benefits  of  freedom  are 
within  view,  and  where  slave  labour  is  less  valuable  because  » 
less  secure,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  many  are  beginning  to 
recognise  the  advantages  which  free  labour  would  bring,  and  to 
act  upon  these  newly  gained  convictions.  Western  Viiyinia 
and  Eastern  Tennessee  already  show  a  beneficial  fruit.  Ken- 
tucky is  far  from  unwilling  to  adopt  a  free  system.  Missouri, 
80  violent  at  oue  time  in  its  crusade  against  freedom  in  Kansas, 
has  since  by  its  elections  given  proof  of  a  changed  faith. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  have  little  of  slavery  remaining  in 
thoiu ;  whilst  Texas  in  the  South  is  largely  cultivated  by 
German  free  labourers.  To  these  hopeful  indications  we  may 
add  the  growing  hostility  to  slavery  amongst  the  trading 
community  of  the  Southern  cities,  and  particularly  among  the 
younger  portion  of  the  population.  Mr.  Stirling  gives  cheering 
testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  this  new  and  encouraging 
element.  As  yet,  he  says,  it  is  concealed ;  the  movement  has 
not  attained  form — not  even  consciousness ;  but  from  it  he 
augurs  most  hopefully  as  to  the  future. 
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Were  we  asked  the  question.  How  is  slavery  to  be  got  rid 
of  ?— we  should  give  answer,  that  our  chief  expectation  is  in 
the  working  out  of  natural  economic  causes,  aided  by  the 
impulse  ojiven  by  a  spreading  conviction  that  slavery  is  a  burden 
from  which  deliverance  is  to  be  sought,  rather  than  a  benefit  to 
be  retained.  We  believe  that  the  small  body  of  planters,  as 
soon  as  they  perceive  that  they  would  be  better,  sarer,  happier, 
richer,  without  slavery  than  with  it,  will  give  their  serious 
consideration  to  the  question,  how  best  to  accomplish  so  desira- 
ble a  result.  The  large  body  of  Southerners,  not  owning  slaves 
themselves,  will  soon  forsake  the  old  banner,  when  slavery  has 
lost  its  prestige,  and  the  conviction  gains  ground  that  it  has 
been  a  blunder  and  a  folly.  Once  let  the  South  desire  the 
change,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  will  speedily  be 
devised.  Not  through  political  power  and  the  votes  in  Con- 
gress— we  think  Mr.  Stirling  over-estimates  what  may  be 
expected  from  this  source  —  but  through  natural  economic 
adjustments,  it  is  possible  that  the  giant  wrong  may  be  abated 
sooner  than  many  now  anticipate.  Our  demand  for  cotton  is 
already  so  rapidly  overtaking  the  possibility  of  supply  by  the  slave 
labour  of  the  United  States, — the  price  of  slaves  has  already 
reached  a  height  so  excessive  when  compared  with  free  labour, — 
may  not  the  time  come,  as  Mr.  Stirling  suggests,  when  slavery 
shall  be  impossible,  and  when  the  slave-owner  shall  be  driven 
in  self-defence  to  the  adoption  of  a  free  system  ? 

Whether  emancipation  come  sooner  or  later,  we  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  author  of  these  "Letters  from  the  Slave-States,** 
that  "the  deliverance  of  the  South  must  be  a  growth — a 
gradual  progress  towards  enlightened  and  efficient  mdustry." 
Provision  must  be  made  whereby  to  develope  the  capacities,  and 
raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  slave.  "  The 
elevation  and  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  must  go  hand  in 
hand."  And  to  this  end  there  must  be  a  reversal  of  those 
influences  which  have  hitherto  degraded  him.  To  quote  our 
author's  words:  "We  cannot  make  a  moral  intelligence  of  a 
being  we  use  as  a  mere  muscular  power.  But  let  us  treat  the 
negro  as  a  man,  and  we  restore  to  him  the  consciousness  of  a 
human  will.  When  we  respect  his  rights,  he  will  feel  his 
duties.  And  so,  gradually,  the  negro  slave  will  rise  from  hia 
abasement :  he  will  work  harder,  more  intelligently,  and  more 
cheerfully  ;  he  will  become  a  better  worker,  and  a  nobler  mnn ; 
his  self-reliance,  self-control,  and  self-respect  will  grow  apace, 
and  at  length  he  will  approve  himself  fit  for  freedom  and  wox^ 
thy  of  citizenship." 
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Art.  IV. -the  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

CASTE. 

1.  A  Gazetteer  of  the  Territories  under   the    Government   of  the 

JEast  India  Company,  and  of  the  Native  States  of  the  Continent 
of  India,     By  Edward  Thornton.     Allen  &  Co. 

2.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste.    By  B.  A.  Irring.     Smith  & 

Elder. 

The  existence  of  caste  as  an  institution  venerable  in  its  origin^ 
and  of  powerful  influence  in  the  country  of  its  adoptiony  is  a 
fact   generally  known.      By  those  accustomed  to  regard  the 
territories  of  India  throusjh  the  light  of  idealized  record  as 
regions  of  unparalleled  fertility,  yielding  bountifully  all   the 
elements  of  material  afSuence,  where  the  earth  gives  forth  her 
fruit  unsparingly,  where  mines  teem  with  costliest  merchandise, 
and  where  waters  roll  over  golden  beds — the  mediaeval  East  of 
Mandeville  or  Marco  Polo,  glittering  with   the  marvels  and 
enchantments  wrought  by  extravagance,  even  by  those  versed 
but  in  those  dim  lights  of  tradition  revealing  the  palace  of  Pres- 
ter  John — the  idea  of  caste  is  associated  as  inseparablv  bound 
up  with  the  social  usages  of  India.     Not  the  less  has  this  idea 
imbued  the  minds  of  those  whose  predilections  incline  them  to 
modern    sources  of  enlightenment    more    reliable    if  not    so 
dazzling ;  while  we  find  students  of  Indian  history  following  in 
the  pages  of   Mill  or  Elphinstone,   not  only  the    fascinating 
chronicle  of  English  conquests  in  the  triumphs  of  Clive  and 
Hastings,  hut  seeking  an  elucidation  of  Indian  social  laws  in 
the  operation  of  caste  as  a  fact  no  less  remarkable,  important, 
and  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  these  laws,  than  the 
customs  of  suttee,  infanticide,  or  idol-worship.     One  unvary- 
ing  explanation   of   this  extraordinary    institution   has    been 
transmitted  from  time  to  time.      This  interpretation,  just    as 
regards  theory,  if  ever,  which  is  very  doubtful,  applicable  in  a 
practical  sense,  is  so  no  longer.     Thus,  spite  the  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  caste,  the  greatest  misconception  has  existed  in 
the  popular  mind  as  to  this  essential  element  of  Eastern  nation- 
ality.    Its  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  with  the  maze  of  supersti- 
tious observances  to  which  its  corruptions  have  given  rise,  render 
it,  indeed,  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend  or  explain;  but 
though  inappreciable  probably,  in  some  measure,  except  by  the 
native  mind,  some  points  are,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  obvious 
on  careful  inquiry,  in  its  principal  features  and  relations,  to 
unable  us  to  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  its  nature  and  opera- 
tions.      The   characteristics   of   the    theory  as  shown   in    the 
accounts  of  numerous  writers,  it  is  true,  appear  simple  ;  though 
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the  infinite  forma  in  wliicli  these  operate,  the  multiplied  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  resulting  from  their  agency,  render  it 
complex  in  the  extreme  ;  so  that  a  correct  notion  of  the 
elaborate  details  into  which  the  system  ramifies,  and  its  identifi- 
cation  under  the  most  diverse  and  anomalous  phases,  is  next  to 
impossible.  Caste  as  represented  by  Schlegel  and  other  writers 
is  that  pourtrayed  in  the  ancient  Vedas,  environed,  like  the 
Mosaic  law,  by  stringent  ordinances  and  penalties.  Mr.  Horace 
St.  John,  in  his  "  History  of  British  Conquests  in  India,"  states : 
"  that  Professor  Wilson's  remarkable  success  in  the  translation 
of  the  *Rigveda,'  is  clearing  the  way  for  the  march  of  those 
intellectual  forces  which  are  to  shake,  shatter,  and  level  the 
gloomy  but  stupendous  fabric  of  Brahminical  superstition. 
Thousands  of  intelligent  Hindoos  are  perceiving  from  the 
witness  of  their  own  religious  books — the  scriptures  and 
canons  of  their  ancient  faith — that  the  priesthood  has  deluded 
them  w^ith  monstrous  traditionary  legends  and  false  inter- 
j)olation8,  invented  to  furnish  resources  for  the  ftmd  of 
sacerdotal  craft,  in  the  credulity  of  an  ignorant  multitude.'' 
Thus,  the  prevailing  idea  of  caste  has  been  drawn  from  the 
commentaries  of  arrogant,  intolerant  Brahmins,  rather  than 
from  the  form  under  which  it  was  accepted  by,  and  influential 
among  tlie  people. 

In  the  code  of  Menu,  having  for  its  foundation  the  sacred 
books  to  which  it  bears  constant  testimony,  we  find  the  whole 
i-ace  of  Hindoos  included  in  the  following  divisions  of  the 
sacerdotal,  the  military,  the  industrious  or  mercantile^  and  the 
servile  classes.  The  first  of  these,  the  Brahmins,  are  said  to 
have  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Bnihma ;  the  second,  the  Cshatrya, 
from  his  arm ;  the  third,  Vaisya,  from  his  thigh;  and  the  fourth, 
the  Sudras,  from  his  foot.  The  inference  of  this  all^ory  is,  of 
course,  to  give  nobility,  power,  and  privilege  to  the  Brahmin, 
tlic  bestowal  of  which  does  not  exempt  him,  however,  from 
certain  fixed  duties.  The  priestly  office  and  work  of  legislation 
are  assigned  to  him,  the  first  of  these  involving  a  diligent  study 
of  the  Vedas,  which  he  is  to  read  aloud  and  expound.  The  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  as  well  as  assisting  others  to  ofler  it,  is  incumbent 
upon  him ;  the  bestowal  of  alms,  and  the  acceptance  of  gifts. 
To  maintain  an  exterior  appropriate  to  his  venerable  calling,  he 
is  ^'always  to  appear  clean  and  decent,  having  his  hair  and  beard 
clipped,  his  body  pure,  his  mantle  white,  and  bearing  a  staflT  and 
a  copy  of  the  Vedas  in  his  hand,  and  bright  golden  rings  in  his 
ears."  That  he  is  to  shun  all  frivolous  amusements,  and  to  keep 
his  passions  subdued,  is  an  accompaniment  to  this  clause.  Yet 
he  is  not  required  to  fast  or  subject  himself  to  needless  severitieSy 
so  that  the  restrictions  of  his  class  are  sligiit  compared  with  the 
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honours  and  benefits  accorded  it.  The  Brahmin  is  re^^arded  as 
tiie  chief  of  human  creatures,  to  whom  the  world  is  dedicated, 
and  who^e  favours  or  denunciations  surpass  in  force  the  fuimina- 
tions  of  the  Olympian  god.  He  could  by  his  power,  also,  form 
fresh  worlds  and  give  life  to  gods  and  men.  Hence  the  profound 
respect  with  which  he  inspires  even  kings.  By  a  curious  contra- 
diction, the  same  power  which  could  injure  or  destroy  existence 
in  others,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  his  own,  and 
the  life  and  property  of  the  Brahmin  were  to  be  protected 
by  the  most  stringent  laws,  the  contempt  of  which  was  punished 
severely.  Thus  all  offences  against  him  were  chastised  with 
fearful  rigour,  while  his  own  were  treated  with  remarkable 
lenity.  Stealing  gold  or  injuring  cattle,  or  any  other  property 
belonging  to  a  Brahmin,  involves  penalties  of  extraordinary 
severity.  While  so  many  enactments  exist  for  the  preservation 
of  their  possessions,  there  are  an  equal  number  for  increasing 
them.  £very  religious  ceremony  includes  presents  to  the 
Brahmins,  and  by  lavish  offerings  the  worst  penances  can  be 
commuted.  If  a  Brahmin  finds  a  treasure,  he  keeps  the  whole 
of  it ;  if  found  by  another  person,  the  king  takes  it,  giving  one- 
half  to  the  Brahmins.  Their  property — not  having  descendants — 
is  divided  among  their  own  class,  while  that  of  other  classes, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  forfeited  to  the  king.  They  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  liberality  towards  them  is  incumbent 
upon  all,  and  their  maintenance  is  enforced  upon  the  state,  should 
they  be  reduced  to  poverty.  As  a  lesson  in  humility  necessary 
to  counteract  such'  favoritism,  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  a 
Brahmin  is  to  be  devoted  to  menial  services.  He  then  has  to 
j>crform  servile  offices  for  his  preceptor,  provide  logs  for  sacrifice, 
and  beg  from  door  to  door ;  while  during  another  period  he 
becomes  an  anchorite,  and  clad  in  bark  or  the  skin  of  the  black 
antelope,  lives  silent  and  solitary,  feeding  on  roots  or  berries. 

Next  in  rank  are  the  Cshatryas,  or  military  class ;  these  pos- 
sessing, in  some  sort,  a  sacred  character  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Brahmin ;  the  precepts  of  Menu  supporting  a  principle 
equivalent  to  our  Church  and  State  union  in  assuming  the  pros- 
perity of  both  to  depend  on  their  alliance.  Like  the  Brahmins, 
they  boasted  immunities  in  criminal  law,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree.  Their  duty  was  to  give  alms;  also  to  read  the  Vedas,  to 
shun  earthly  temptations,  but  principally  to  defend  the  people. 
The  Cshatryas  alone  engrossed  the  military  profession  and  the 
executive  government,  the  Brahmins  interpreting  only  the 
laws. 

Upon  the  Vaisyas,  the  mercantile  class,  devolved  the  reading 
of  the  Vedas,  but  their  chief  employment  consisted  in  attending 
herds  of  cattle,  in  the  interchange  of  commerce,  in  money-lending, 
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and  in  the  occupations  of  agriculture.  Such  were  the  hetero- 
geneous duties  of  the  Vaisyas,  requiring  a  diverse  and  somewhat 
extensive  knowledge  for  their  performance.  Whilst  these  three 
classes  enjoyed  equality  to  a  certain  degree,  uniting  together 
in  important  rites,  and  together  receiving  the  benefits  of  legislir 
tion  and  religion,  the  fourth,  the  miserable  Sudras,  were  degraded 
to  a  condition  surpassin^in  its  wretchedness  that  of  the  villain 
of  the  mediaeval  age.  Forbidden  to  accumulate  property,  and 
having  every  source  of  emolument  or  distinction,  nay,  almost  of 
subsistence,  closed  to  them,  all  chance  of  amelioration  was  hope- 
less. Nor  were  they  permitted  to  look  to  a  future  world  tor 
indemnity,  since  not  even  transmigration,  it  was  considered,  could 
effect  any  material  change  in  theu:  condition.  Though  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Brahmin,  the  Sudra  received  not  in  return 
any  spiritual  enlightenment  or  consolation  from  that  supreme 
functionary.  The  precepts  of  the  law  forbade  them  even  to 
open  the  Vedas.  A  Brahmin  cannot  receive  an  offering  from 
him,  nor  eat  what  is  cooked  by  his  hand  The  greatest  submis- 
sion is  required  from  him,  and  impertinence  is  to  be  expiated  by 
having  his  tongue  slit  Should  he  lecture  a  Brahmin,  hot  oil 
is  to  be  poured  into  his  mouth ;  should  he  listen  to  scandal 
against  him,  hot  lead  into  his  ears.  So  lightly  is  the  existence 
of  a  Sudra  esteemed,  that  the  penalty  for  killing  him  is  the  same 
as  for  killing  a  lizard  or  a  frog.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
laws  of  Menu  include  ordinances  of  the  most  glaring  injustice 
and  oppression,  the  practice  of  which  in  their  fullest  significance 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  have  ever  been  in  vogue  even  among 
the  pliant  and  weak-willed  Hindoos.  History,  it  is  true,  is  not 
wanting  in  precedents  of  the  existence  of  systems  of  slavery  for 
certain  periods,  yet  these  have  never  prevailed  for  centuries 
with  the  universal  consent,  nor  can  we  conceive  them  to  have 
done  so,  though  favoured  by  the  apathetic  immutability  of  the 
East.  At  all  events,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  such  precepta 
arc  now  obsolete,  at  least  in  their  actual  interpretations.  Not- 
withstanding, it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  prestige  of  its  sacred 
origin,  that  caste  has  exercised  its  marvellous  influence.  But  it 
is  in  the  spirit  of  the  tenets  rather  than  in  the  letter,  that  it  has 
remained ;  as  the  influence  of  feudalism  might  endure  long  after 
actual  serfdom  was  aboli;<hed.  Certain  it  is  that  the  orders  oa 
well  as  the  titles  of  Cshatryas  and  Vaisyas  are  no  longer  known. 
In  place  of  these  there  exists  an  infinite  variety  of  castes  bearing 
more  the  character  of  guilds,  or  associations  for  mutual  benefit 
and  intercourse,  which  derive  a  nomenclature  either  from  the 
])rovinoe  in  which  they  arise  or  from  their  founder.  The  con* 
i'edcnitions  prevail  equally  among  the  Mussulmen  and  Paraees 
as  well  as  the  Hindoos,  and  sometimes  in  an  extraordinary 
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proportion,  the  number  of  associations  in  Bengal  alone  amountine 
to  some  hundreds.  The  rules  of  these,  inBnitely  diversified  and 
curiously  interwoven  with  native  and  local  idiosyncracies,  fre* 
quently  degenerate  into  mere  formalities,  yet  regulate  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  life,  as  courtesy  among  the  Chinese 
is  never  forgotten,  though  degraded  into  mere  fantastic  ceremony. 
Occasionally,  we  have  presented  some  observance  in  which  the 
distinction  made  is  so  inconsistent  that  it  appears  absolutely 
inconceivable  to  a  rational  mind;  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
domestic  who  sweeps  your  room  should  refuse  to  take  a  cup 
from  your  hand ;  and  the  servant  who  grooms  your  horse  should 
feel  insulted  by  a  request  to  mow  some  grass  for  its  sustenance. 

The  testimony  of  history  goes  far  to  prove  that  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  caste  was  never  for  any  length 
of  time  in  active  operation,  from  the  repeated  instances  of  men 
of  the  humblest  origin  having  attained  to  sovereign  power. 
As  among  us  the  influence  of  wealth  has  overcome  even  pres^ 
tige  of  birth.  Opulent  members  of  the  bourgeois  class  have 
been  privileged  to  compete  with  aristocracy,  and  the  latter 
have  even  sometimes  become  subordinate.  Through  this  pro- 
cess oi*  inversion  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  a  Brahmin  to  find 
employment,  having  made  himself  a  proficient  cook  under  some 
prosperous  Sudra.  In  this  case,  the  most  singular  incongruities 
result.  All  food  prepared  by  a  Brahmin  is  pure,  and  conse- 
quently eatable  by  his  master,  whose  use  of  the  plates, 
however,  cause  them  to  be  polluted,  and  his  domestic  will  not 
touch  them.  The  difficulty  of  comprehending  these  supersti- 
tions 18  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
regular  standard,  depending  as  they  do  on  local  or  family 
peculiarities  totally  opposed.  In  Bengal  and  Orissa,  fish  is 
universally  eaten,  while  in  some  quarters  it  is  held  in  abhor- 
rence. The  Hindoo  aversion  to  animal  food  is  well  known, 
and  such  is  the  hatred  of  pork  that  thousands  have  died  from 
famine  rather  than  violate  their  prejudices  ;  yet  the  majority  will 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and  wild  boar  when  not  killed  by  their 
own  hands.  A  short-tailed  sheep  is  eaten  when  a  long-tailed 
one  they  will  not  touch,  and  those  who  shrink  from  poultry  will 
devour  jungle  fowl.  In  certain  districts  the  Brahmins  to  whom 
all  animal  food  is  forbidden,  will  nevertheless  partake  of  the 
flesh  of  any  animal  whatever.  With  some  castes,  pork  is  the 
chief  diet ;  with  others,  only  beef  is  prohibited. 

The  same  contradictions  occur  witn  respect  to  other  matters. 
An  earthen  pot,  for  instance,  is  polluted  irretrievably  when 
touched  by  one  of  inferior  caste,  whilst  a  metal  one  suffers  no 
such  injury.  So  trivial  are  the  differences  sometimes,  that 
many  castes  are  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  the  colour 
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or  fashion  of  their  clothes.  The  debasing  effect  of  this  maze 
of  delusive  superstitions  into  which  the  system  of  caste  has 
degenerated,  is  alone  an  irrefutable  ai^ument  against  it.  Aii 
extraordinary  obliquity  of  moral  perception  and  principle  are 
manifested  through  its  influence,  giving  rise  to  the  repeated 
perjuries  of  Hindoo  witnesses,  for  when  summoned  against  any 
one  associated  with  them  through  caste,  it  is  considered  a  dOty 
to  swear  to  everything  which  can  tell  in  his  favour.  These 
perversions  constitute  a  formidable  obstacle  to  enlightened 
regulations,  and  tlie  procedure  of  justice  according  to  English 
routine.  As  a  theory,  caste  involves  doctrines  of  the  grossest 
injustice,  founded  upon  the  most  despotic  principles  of  absolu- 
tism. The  modification  even  of  its  spirit  in  practice  is  prolific 
of  servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tyranny  of  self-exaltation 
on  the  other ;  the  support  of  a  social  policy  utterly  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  English  affinities  and  sentiments  —  the 
nationality  of  England,  deriving  its  nobility  from  the  re- 
cognition of  equality  in  a  common  enjoyment  among  all  orders 
of  the  benefits  of  religion,  law,  and  government.  It  is  true 
that  the  immunities  of  rank  among  us  too  frequently  prevail  to 
the  detriment  of  strict  justice  and  integrity,  and  that  the 
trammels  of  etiquette  resulting  from  these  class-distinctions  are 
vigorously  enforced;  yet  liberal  education  and  superiority 
of  character  go  far  to  destroy  these  prejudices,  unsanctioned 
by  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  our  highest  standard 
of  ethics,  and  unenforced  but  by  the  caprice  of  arbitrary 
regulation  or  custom.  Beyond  all,  they  are  undermined 
by  the  influences  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  by  the  great 
principle  it  establishes  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
their  Maker.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  Hindoo  social  creeds  and  our  own  (occa- 
sionally less  irrational  and  frivolous),  that  while  theirs  is 
supported  by  sacred  authority — ^the  cause,  indeed,  of  its 
dominion — Revelation  with  us  disclaims  them  entirely.  Caste 
has  not  wanted  advocates,  however,  who  describing  it  as  a 
salutary  institution,  have  nevectheless  been  unable  to  refute 
facts  proving  beyond  doubt  its  evil  effects  considered  with 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  Hindoos  as  a  race,  while  it 
militates  powerfully  against  those  objects  which  it  is  the  luni 
of  otir  civilization  to  accomplish.  As  destructive  of  all  public 
spirit,  it  is  highly  injurious.  No  patriotic  sense  exists,  binding 
all  in  the  unanimity  of  brothers  through  one  common  bond — 
the  love  of  country.  Hence,  the  ease  with  which  successive 
invaders  have  overrun  the  Indian  territories.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  characteristic  apathy  of  the  Asiatic,  which  renders 
him  insensible  to  the  desire  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
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his  fellow-men,  and  the  utter  absence  of  a  zeal  m  the  pursuance 
of  everything  that  could  tend  to  public  prosperity  and  progress. 
A  corresponding  indifference  prevails  as  to  the  existence  of 
evils  menacing  the  general  welfare :  proved  by  the  bands  of 
assassins  and  plunderers — Deceit  gangs.  Thugs,  and  Pindarees, 
who  follow  their  grim  vocations  without  an  effort  made  for 
their  suppression.  A  narrow  feeling  of  clanship,  produced  by 
caste,  deprives  its  members  of  the  common  impulses  of  hu- 
manity towards  those  without  the  pale  of  some  particular  class. 
A  traveller  might  faint  by  the  way,  yet  the  dread  of  pollution 
would  prevent  his  receiving  assistance.  It  thus  obstructs  the 
exercise  of  benevolence,  engenders  jealousy  and  pride,  arms 
men  against  each  other,  renders  prejudice  inveterate,  and 
degrades  and  enthralls  the  mind  through  the  very  medium 
which  should  elevate  and  free  it ;  for  the  religious  principle  is 
the  source  only  of  submission  to  debasing  superstition.  Pro- 
lific of  evils,  it  is  productive  of  no  counteracting  advantage  ;  for 
while  depressing  alike  the  mental  capacities  and  moral  energies, 
it  is  a  barrier  to  the  hope  of  advancement,  materially,  intellec- 
tually, and  religiously.  No  native  characteristic  or  custom  can, 
we  imagine,  be  so  detrimental  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionary 
as  the  prevalence  of  caste,  nourishing  aversions  and  partialities 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Picture  a 
country  deprived  through  the  restrictions  of  a  system,  of  all 
that  has  ennobled  ours  with  a  catalogue  of  illustrious  names ; 
that  has  given  birth  to  patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  industry  ; 
that  has  extended  our  empire  far  and  wide, — and  we  have  an 
image  of  the  apathetic  immutability  of  the  East. 

Considered  with  reference  to  English  donSinion,  it  constitutes 
an  important  obstacle  to  the  consolidation  of  our  power,  which 
the  present  critical  juncture  renders  an  absorbing  consideration. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  understand  the 
variety  of  the  operations  of  caste,  in  none  more  strongly  visible 
than  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army. 

Among  our  troops  are  numbered  Hindoos  of  every  rank  and 
every  tribe,  including  thirty  nations  supplying  recruits  to  our 
force  of  Sepoys.  The  high  caste  men  have,  however,  a  decided 
preponderance  and  preference  in  selection.  This  favouritism 
has  been  practised  by  the  government  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
so  that  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  men  have  been  actually^  paid 
up  and  discharged,  when  any  doubt  existed  as  to  their  caste : 
"  A  line  of  policy,"  says  an  eminent  authority,  "  very  impru- 
dent, as  the  high  caste  men  do  not  always  make  the  best 
regular  soldiers.  They  are  generally  at  the  bottom  of  all 
insubordination." 

The  rule  of  the  service  is,  that  Brahmins  should  not  exceed 
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a  certain  proportion;  a  regulation  which   partiality  has   laid 
aside.      This    apparent    contempt   of    the    lower    orders    has 
supported  the  pretensions  of  caste    in    a    highly  injudicious 
degree.     The  cause  of  -this  preference  for  the  Brahmin  is  not 
easy  to  determine,  when  weighty  objections  of  a  military  kind 
exist  to  his  employment     The  Brahmin  is  characterized  by 
greater  tenacity  in  matters  of  religion ;  consequently,  there  ia 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  him  provisions,  and  he  evinces  a 
more  ready  disposition  to  mutiny ;    while  an  equally  martial 
spirit  has  been  shown  in    regiments  drawn    from    the  lower 
classes :   for  instance,  in  the  distinguished  corps  of  the  Bengal 
Sappers  and  Miners,  and  the  low  caste  Madras  army  of  high 
repute  in  the   Mahratta  wars.     The  attention  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  caste,  though 
principally  through  a  military  point  of   view ;  its  antipathies 
having  been  repressed  in  proportion  as  they  were  injurious  to 
the  discipline  or  utility  of  the  army  solely.     Hence,  diversity 
of  creed  and  custom  do  not  interfere  with  the  force  of  luilitaiy 
subordination,  for  on  parade  or  actual  service,  no  expression  of 
aversion  is  permitted,  and  mutual  forbearance,  consequently,  is 
shown.     Under  this  control,  Hindoos  have  mounted  hogskin 
saddles,  have  been  transported  over  sea  from  place  to  place,  and 
in  despite  of  prejudice,  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot  have  obeyed 
a  Sudra  or  Chandala  as  his  officer  I      Yet  with  all  these  con- 
tingencies of  compulsion,  the  Brahmins  are.  so  desirous  to  gain 
admission  into  the  English  forces,  that  they  often  feign  to  belong 
to  an  inferior  though  still  more  favoured  caste  (the  Rajpoots), 
in  order  to  join  them.     The  superficial  nature  of  this  merely 
military  method  of  loosening  the  bonds  of  caste,  is  proved  by 
facts.     Parade  over,  and  authority  withdrawn,  it  again  resumes 
sway.     Coteries  according  to  caste  are  seen,  or  some  even  eat 
their  meal  singly,  like  the  monarch  of  modem  date  compelled 
to  sacrifice  the  genialities  of  his  table,  because  no  one  existed 
of  suitable  rank  to  dine  with  him  1     The  power  of  discipline 
suffices,  however,  to  show  the  weakness  of  caste    prejudices 
under  the  resistance  of  superior  mental  energy  and  strength  of 
moral  puriK)se.     This,  in  addition  to  the  corruptions  which  have 
already  undermined  it,  constitutes  the  criterion  of  its  decay,  and 
the  certain  prophecy  of  its  eventual  extinction.     Respect  in  an 
indiscriminate  degree  for  this  institution  has  too  long  swayed  the 
regulations  of  our  rule,  when  to  facilitate  its  extirpation  through 
unshrinking  and  habitual  effort  in  the  numerous  channels  favour- 
able to  its  suppression  and  open  to  successful  endeavour,  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  engaged  in  developing  English  dominion,  and 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  English  civilization  in  India. 
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Lectures  on  JRoman  Husbandry^  delivered  %€fore  the  University  of 
Oxford,  By  Charles  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.E.8.,  Ac.,  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Kural  Economy.  Oxford :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 
1857. 

The  georgical  precepts  of  the  ancients  might,  at  first  view, 
seem  to  be  interesting  only  to  a  comparatively  small  numl^er  of 
modem  readers,  belonging  either  to  the  classical  or  the  pro- 
fessional school  of  students.  Thus  we  can  readily  imagine  the 
lover  of  classical  literature  sedulously  labouring  with  devoted^ 
ardour  to  comprehend  the  most  trivial  minutias  of  Columella's* 
descriptions,  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  all  the  fervid  and 
pregnant  elegancies  of  VirgiFs  diction,  simply  that  he  may  leave 
no  obscurity  unexplained,  and  no  difficulty  unsolved,  how  unin- 
viting soever  the  theme  may  be  in  itself,  and  how  barren  the 
investigation  in  its  results.  We  can  fancy,  too,  a  farmer  of  this 
nineteenth  century  so  inquiring  in  spirit,  and  so  literary  in 
taste,  as  that  returning  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  he  will 
beguile  his  leisure  hours,  and  amuse  and  instruct  his  mind,  by 
comparing  the  svstems  of  ancient  and  modern  agriculturists, 
and  by  seeking  hints  to  provoke  his  imitation,  or  direct  his 
experiments,  in  the  practices  of  those  ancient  nations  who  in 
•some  arts  were  our  superiors,  and  in  very  many  our  instructors 
and  guides  But  beyond  these  two  clasps,  the  Lectures  before 
us,  and  the  ancient  authors  of  whom  they  treat,  might  be  sup- 
posed entirely  without  interest  or  advantage.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Even  to  the  general  and  superficial  reader,  works 
of  this  kind  present  abundimce  of  amusement  and  instruction ; 
while  ig  the  student  of  human  character  and  of  social  economics, 
who  pursues  bis  inquiries  into  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
our  race  as  developed'^at  any  era  of  its  history,  and  under  any 
rlimc,  they  afford  abundant  food  for  reflection  and  speculation* 
Tlie  tone  And  tenor  of  country  life,  the  simple  manners  and 
unaffected  purity  of  sentiment  and  of  action,  which  have  in  all 
sigcs  of  the  world  characterized  the  tillers  of  the  soil  as  con- 
trasted with  the  denizens  of  cities,  together  with  their  single- 
n)inded  and  unobtrusive  piety,  render  their  customs  and  their 
lives  a  subject  of  highly  interesting  and  highly  improving  study. 
We  are,  therefore,  delighted  to  find  such  a  writer  and  thinker  as 
Dr.  Daubeny,  apply  his  great  talents  and  experience  to  the  class 
of  authors  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate  in  these  Lectures. 
Such  a  work  as  he  has  provided,  was  urgently  demanded,  both 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  by  reason  of  the 
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Saucity  of  treatises  on  ancient  husbandry.  Last  century,  it  is  true, 
Ir.  Adam  Dickson,  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  much  erudition  and 
taste,  published  a  rather  voluminous  essay  on  these  topics.  To 
his  task  he  brought  a  mind  of  great  acuteness  and  discrimination, 
an  ardent  love  for  the  affairs  of  agriculture,  and  a  lengthened 
practical  experience  in  carrying  out  the  every-day  details  of 
farm  husbandry ;  but  the  non-academical  character  of  the  man, 
the  ill  odour  into  which  classical  learning  for  some  time  fell, 
together  with  sundry  blemishes  in  the  work  itself,  combined 
with  other  causes  too  numerous  to  notice,  hindered  the  sale  of 
the  treatise,  and  consigned  it  to  comparative  obscurity.  It 
possesses,  however,  great  merits,  and  is  highly  deserving  of  con- 
fidence in  its  discussions  on  many  points  of  rural  economy  and 
agricultural  appliances.  Mere  academical  editors,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  through  their  whole  life  have  breathed  only  the 
atmosphere  of  crowded  streets,  and  have  experienced,  almost 
without  cessation,  the  narrowing  influences  of  university 
cloisters — to  which  class  commentators  on  the  Scriptares  JRei 
Rustics  have  most  commonly  belonged — are  unable  to  cope 
fairly  with  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  technicalities  of 
agricultural  science,  and  the  details  of  agricultural  operations; 
and  they  have,  moreover,  but  little  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  a  rustic  population,  nor  can  they  appreciate 
many  of  the  more  simple  and  touching  scenes  and  significant 
references  which  such  a  poet  as  Virgil  presents  to  us.  All  our 
commentaries  are  thus  defective  in  an  essential  article  of  suc- 
cessful annotation ;  and  we  still  desiderate  a  man,  who  with  a 
full  practical  knowledge  of  the  farmer's  calling,  combines 
accurate  and  refined  scholarship,  improved  by  foreign  travel, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  of  Italian  landscape,  and 
the  present  processes  of  Italian  husbandry.  In  his  edi-ion  of 
the  "  Gcorgics  "  of  Virgil,  Mr.  Keightley  has  shown  that  he  pos- 
sesses many  of  these  requisites ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  to 
be  recrrctted  that  he  did  not  bestow  greater  pains  and  closer 
thought  on  a  work  for  which  he  was  in  some  measure  cut  out. 
That  Dr.  Daubeny  is  in  every  way  qualified  for  his  task, 
cannot  with  truth  be  stated ;  but  he  enjoys  many  advantan-es 
which  few,  if  any,  of  his  predecessors  could  command ;  and  in 
justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  in  a 
manner  which  docs  credit  to  his  taste,  scholarship,  and  judg- 
ment. 

In  explaining  the  object  which  he  has  had  in  view,  and  the  plan 
which  he  has  pursued  in  his  "  liCctures  on  Roman  Husbandrj-," 
Dr.  Daubeny  says :  "  It  has  been  my  intention  to  put  you  in 
])imsee8ion  of  so  much  of  the  practical  rules  of  farming  as 
appeared  capable  of  receiving  elucidation  from  the  principles  of 
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modern  science ;  explaining  by  means  of  the  latter  the  rationale 
of  those  methods  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  successful, 
and  suggesting:  such  improvements  as  the  art  might  appear  to 
admit  of,  when  these  principles  were  followed  out  into  their 
proper  and  legitimate  consequences.**  To  the  strictly  scientific 
object  of  elucidating  the  writings  of  the  ancients  by  means  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  moderns,  he  has  judiciously  added  such 
remarks  as  are  calculated  to  enlist  our  sympathies  for  the  actors 
in  the  scenes  described,  and  to  increase  our  admiration  for  the 
amenities  and  ever-fresh  beauties  of  the  country — its  simple  life 
and  pure  enjoyments.  He  does  not  enter  into  that  minuteness 
of  detail  whicn  has  marred  the  usefulness  and  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Dickson's  work,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  passed  too 
lightly  over  many  difficulties  which  naturally  presented  them- 
selves for  discussion  in  the  region  which  he  has  traversed. 

In  no  art  are  the  cultivators  more  conservative  than  in  that  of 
Hgriculture.  Even  in  our  own  kingdoms  the  modes  of  tillage 
mioptcd  in  remote  districts  and  among  a  primitive  population, 
having  little  intercourse  with  the  more  enlightened  and  enter- 
prising sections  of  the  farming  class,  are  almost  coeval  with  the 
introduction  of  civilization,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry 
still  exhibit  the  forms  which  our  forefathers  of  many  generations 
iKick  were  wont  to  approve.  This  tardiness  to  change  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  ancient  agriculture,  to  which  the  discoveries 
of  chemistry  were  unknown ;  and  a  greater  difference  is  now 
observable  in  the  most  advanced  farming  districts  between  the 
processes  of  thirty  years  ago  and  the  present  day,  than  can  be 
traced  in  the  progress  of  centuries  in  the  olden  time.  This 
peculiarity  renders  a  general  survey  of  ancient  husbandry  a 
work  of  less  difficulty  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  and 
though  Cato  and  Varro,  Virgil  and  Columella  differ  in  arangement 
and  in  the  topics  handle<l,  and  are  not  at  one  on  many  points  of 
<lctail,  and  even  on  general  principles,  still  there  is  a  sameness 
in  their  treatises  which  makes  comparison  and  parallelism  a 
matter  of  comparative  ease.  Hence,  Dr.  Daubeny  has  wisely 
taken  as  his  text-book  the  work  of  Columella,  the  fullest  and 
the  latest  of  the  georgical  writers.  He  contents  himself  with 
a  meagre  sketch  of  the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor  (to  whose  cha- 
racter, however,  he  scarcely  does  justice),  and  of  Varro,  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  succinct  analysis  of  their  respective  manuals  of 
agriculture,  while  passing  notices  of  Palladius  and  Pliny  dispose 
of  these  writers  with  summary  conciseness,  slight  notice  being 
tnkon  of  them  once  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  commentary. 
To  Virnril,  whose  *'Georgics"  are  introduced  only  when  they  serve 
to  illustrate  some  statement  of  Columella,  or  when  the  author 
fools   called   on   to  aid  in  clearing  up  an  obscurity,  he  pays 
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the    following   well-merited    tributei   acknowledging   that   li^ 
was — 

*'  A  poet  whose  directions,  concise  as  they  may  be,  and  limited  aa  it 
might  seem  to  subjects  that  admitted  of  some  embellishment  from 
language  and  imagery,  are  nevertheless  so  sagacious  and  exact,  wo 
indicative  of  that  happy  balance  of  mental  endowments  which  is  more 
conspicuous  in  his  writmgs  than  perhaps  in  those  of  any  other  person 
eminently  gifted  with  genius  and  imagination,  that  we  are  almoet 
inclined  to  grudge  the  large  proportion  of  the  poem  diverted  to 
episodes ;  which  although  scarcely  ever  inappropriate,  and  always 
calculated  to  afford  the  most  refined  pleasure  which  poetry  can 
impart,  do  not  nevertheless  contribute  to  the  proposed  design  of 
imparting  agricultural  instruction.  ...  As  the  confidence  which 
the  Eoman  farmer  must  have  entertained  in  the  soundness  of  the 
author's  remarks  in  matters  of  husbandry,  may  have  often  induced 
him  to  refine  and  recreate  his  mind  with  the  beauties  of  the  poetry, 
so  the  latter  may  have  often  inspired  the  mere  amateur  with  an 
interest  in  the  pursuit  from  its  being  presented  to  him  in  ao 
attractive  a  form." 

This  last  remark  is  entirely  just,  and  aflPords  the  best  defenoe 
that  can  be  desired  for  the  course  which  the  Mantuan  bard 
pursued  in  giving  his  "  Georgics  "  so  much  of  the  episodial  cha- 
racter. The  more  will  it  seem  so  when  we  reflect  that  Viml's 
unrivalled  didactic  was  written  not  more  to  teach  the  soliOer- 
farmers  who  had  settled  down  in  the  lands  allotted  to  the  veterans 
of  Octavianus  and  Antony,  the  rules  and  principles  of  rural 
economy  generally,  than  to  mollify  their  natures  rendered  fero- 
cious by  war  and  bloodshed,  to  rekindle  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians  some  of  that  romantic  love  of  country  life  which  had 
been  entertained  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kepublic,  but  which 
had  been  supplanted  in  great  measure  by  a  fondness  for  war 
and  a  thirst  for  military  distinction — passions  but  too  widely 
engendered  during  the  troublous  times  consequent  on  tble 
baleful  ambition  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  Pompey  and  Ceesar, 
Antony  ard  Octavianus.  Though  the  powerful  pen  of  Ciccrt) 
applauded  agriculture  as  meriting  pi-ecedence  of  all  other  occu- 
jiations,  and  pronounced  that  of  all  employments  by  which  an}*" 
gain  is  made  "  nihil  est  agricultura  melius^  nihil  uberitu^  nihil 
dulcius,  niliii  homine  libera  diynius^^  yet  Virgil  is  forced  to  exclaim 
that  in  his  day  *'the  plough  was  not  held  in  due  estiination," 
{lion  vllus  aratro  dujnus  hono8\  and  that  men  had  receded  from 
that  primitive  simplicity  of  life  and  morals  which  had  distin- 
guished tlieir  forei'uthers.  Great  commanders  did  not  in  thuse 
degenerate  days  in  which  the  poet  lived,  pass  at  once  froiu 
whistling  at  tlie  plough  to  wield  the  sword  and  to  sound  the 
rough  martial  note  on  the  tuba  or  the  lituug,  contented  to  retire 
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to  the  privacy  of  their  fields,  and  to  resume  their  humble  occu- 
pations 80  soon  as  victory  had  shown  them  her  favour.  But  still 
there  were  many,  and  they  the  choicest  of  the  subjects  of  JElome, 
who  took  delight  in  the  shady  groves  and  ivy-embowered  caves 
of  the  blessed  ms — who  stretching  themselves  on  the  grass-grown 
bank  of  some  gurgling  brook,  were  lulled  to  soft  and  balmy 
sleep  by  the  ceaseless  music  of  its  brawling  waters.  There  were 
many  who,  like  the  poets  Horace  and  Virgil,  longed  to  steal  away 
from  the  bustle  and  din  of  the  maddened  Forum,  to  sweet  and 
congenial  retreats  of  grottos  and  **  living  lakes,"  where  the 
bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  oxen  proved  a  delicious 
contrast  to  the  clinking  of  the  money-changers  and  the  discordant 
cries  of  the  stalls — where  a  frugal  meal,  washed  down  by  a 
glass  of  rich  Csecuban  or  Falernian,  made  ample  amends  for  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  triclinial  coeria,  and  the  unctuous  viands  of 
th e  greasy  cott/jo — where  a  cozy  "snugi^ery^' of  limited  dimensions, 
with  a  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  surpassed  in  real  comfort  and  en- 
joyment the  ample  banqueting  hall  with  its  fretted  ceiling  and 
gorgeous  appointments — and  where  converse,  close  and  sweet, 
migiit  freely  be  held  with  that  innocent  and  unsophisticated 
race  among  whom  the  goddess  AstrsDa,  when  abandoning  earth, 
had  placed  her  latest  footsteps.  Such  pictures  of  rural  enjoy- 
ment do  we  find,  by  hundreds,  in  the  Latin  poets,  and  such 
sympathies  does  Virgil  endeavour  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
new  settlers,  and  of  his  readers  generally,  by  his  touching  and 
simple  descriptions,  which  as  bye-play,  he  has  introduced  into 
his  ngricultural  poem.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  Dr. 
Daubeny  remarks  that  the — 

**  Employ nieiit  of  slaves,  vith  all  the  repulsive  features  associated  in 
our  minds  with  such  a  system,  may  indeed  strike  us  as  being  but 
little  in  harmony  with  the  picture  of  rural  felicity  so  beautifully 
poiirtrayed  by  Virgil :  — 

lUic  saltus  et  lustra  ferarum, 
Et  patiens  operum,  parvoque  assueta  juventus, 
Sacra  Deum,  sanctique  patres :  extrema  per  illos 
Justitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. 

lint  the  poet  contemplated  a  state  of  things  when,  as  in  the  times  of 
C'incinnatus  and  of  Curiua  Dentatus,  each  father  of  a  family  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands  his  paternal  estate,  and  gave  at  once  dignity 
and  importance  to  the  occupation." 

But  to  return  to  the  Lectures.  Columella's  work,  which,  as 
already  stated.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  taken  as  his  text-book,  is  one 
of  extensive  range,  treating  not  only  of  agriculture  proper,  but 
also  of  the  management  of  the  vine-yard,  olive-yard,  and  orchard ; 
of  tlic  breeding  and  treatment  of  live-stock ;  of  the  rearing  and 
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tending  of  bees ;  the  culture  of  gardens,  and  other  kitidred  sub- 
jects, the  whole  forming  a  complete  system  of  rural  economy. 
In  epitomizing  his  author,  Dr.  Daubeny  is  led  to  discass  many 
topics  of  general  interest  in  the  regions  of  political  and  social 
economics,  and  invariably  manifests  in  this  field  a  shrewd  dis- 
crimination and  a  sound  judgment.     The  subject  of  slave  labour 
referred  to  above,  is  early  brought  under  notice,  and  that  insti- 
tution among  the  Romnns  is  shown  to  have  been  the  great  cause 
which  led  to  the  depreciation  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  abandon* 
mcnt  by  the  respectable  classes  of  those  occupations  in  which 
slaves  were  made  to  engage.     Slavery   was  thus  one  of  the 
remote  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.     A  parallel 
is  instituted  by  reference  to  the  slave  states  of  America,  where 
it  is  said  that  "  the  whites  will  endure  the  most  abject  poverty 
rather  than   undertake   those   labours   in   which   negroes   are 
employed."     We  trust    that  the  parallel  may  not  speedily  be 
carried  out  to  its  full  application  in  the  Transatlantic  republic, 
but  our  friends  must  take  warning  in  time,  and  by  discretion 
anticipate  the  sure  operation  of  a  great  moral  law.     From  the 
extensive  employment  of  slaves  in  the  operations  of  agriculture. 
Dr.  Daubeny  draws  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  later  years  of 
the  Republic,  and  most  probably  during  the  Empire,  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  must  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  tenants  for  their  farms,  as  much  capital  would  of  necessity 
be  expended  on  the  purchase  of  hands  to  till,  in  addition  to  the 
acquisition  of  stock  and  utensils.     "  Hence,"  he  says,  "  it  seems 
probable  that  the  colonic  of  whom  Columella  speaks,  were  for  the 
most  part  small  holders,  perhaps  little  better  than  the  Irish 
cottiers,  renting  small  rl^ts  of  land  which  they  could  cultivate 
by  their  own  labour,  and  that  of  a  few  household  slaves ;  whilst 
the  larger  farms  were  usually   in  the  hands  of  the  landlord, 
tended  by  means  of  a  bailiff  or  villicus.^*     After  referring  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation  by  a  politor,  or  partiarius  ^mentioned  bv 
Cnto),  who  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  witn  the  landlorJ, 
receiving  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  as  his  remuneration 
for  labour  done,  he  goes  on  to  say  that — 

'^  The  colonic  to  whom  Columella  alludes,  seem  to  have  paid  rent  like 
modern  tenants,  and  hence  were  probably  on  the  same  footing  iu  thiA 
respect  with  the  farmers  of  our  own  couutr}' ;  whilst  the  politom  of 
Cato  resembled  in  some  points  the  metajfen  of  France  and  Italy, 
excepting  that  the  latter  obtain  a  largv?  proportion  of  the  produce 
in  return  for  a  greater  amount  of  labour  and  capital  expended." 

In  reference  to  the  metayer  system,  some  interesting  particulam 
are  furnished  from  Sismondi : — 

''  In  Tuscany  the  metayer  contracts  to  perform  dll  the  labours  of  the 
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farm,  to  fumiBh  props  for  the  vines,  to  supply  half  the  seed  and  half 
the  manure,  to  hand  over  to  the  landlord  half  of  ail  the  crops,  to 
share  with  him  in  the  profit  from  the  cattle,  to  make  over  to  him  a 
portion  of  the  eggs,  pullets,  and  capons,  and  to  wash  a  part  of  his 
liuen ;  whilst  the  landlord  engages  to  supply  the  other  naif  of  the 
manure,  and  to  be  at  all  the  expense  of  repairs." 

Then  follow  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  different  modes  of 
tenure,  and  a  comparison  in  several  points  between  the  modern 
and  the  ancient  slave  system,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter ;  the  slavery  of  ancient  times  being  considered  relatively 
to  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  period,  and  that  of  modem 
days  being  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christianity  and  a  higher 
civilization.  Torture  and  penalties  of  a  most  severe  kind  were, 
it  is  true,  inflicted  on  the  Koman  slaves,  and  human  laws  were 
less  explicit  as  to  their  treatment  than  they  are  at  present^  but 
they  had  many  privileges  and  opportunities  which  are  now-a-days 
denied  to  the  unfortunate  children  of  parched  Africa.  If  ancient 
slaves  held  their  lives  merely  at  the  beck  of  an  imperious  master, 
yet  they  had  many  opportunities  of  bettering  their  condition, 
and  of  rising  to  offices  of  trust,  honour,  and  emolument ;  and 
numerous  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which  those  on  whom  the 
prison  chains  once  clanked,  l)ecame  distinguished  in  their  own 
day,  and  were  celebrated  in  succeeding  ages,  as  holding  a  fore- 
most position  among  the  glorious  phalanx  of  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  poets.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  slaves.  Columella 
has  thrown  out  some  hints,  the  principle  of  which  might  not  be 
entirely  unworthy  of  notice,  even  in  our  days  of  boasted  liberty 
and  enlightenment,  by  the  rulers  of  our  Indian  empire,  for  they 
were  |>enned  with  special  reference,  no  doubt,  to  those  servile 
wars  of  which  Italy  had  seen  several  returns.  In  concluding 
this  part  of  his  subject.  Dr.  Daubeny  enters  into  calculations 
of  wages,  keep,  &c,  which  prove  that  the  "  advantage  would  be 
much  greater  in  form  of  free  labour,"  and  winds  up  as  follows : — 

"  Hence,  whilst  the  expense  of  slave  labour  was  scarcely  less,  its  pro- 
ductiveness fell  considerably  short  of  that  by  means  of  free  men ;  and, 
iiuieed,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  declension  of  agriculture  in  Italy  dates 
tVom  the  time  when  slaves  became  abundant.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps 
not  wonderful  that  in  spite  of  the  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  the  culture  of  the  Cerealia  did  not  flourish,  and  that  theKomans 
were  accustomed  to  depend  for  their  supply  of  corn  on  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  other  rt^gions ;  the  very  opposite  system  being  pursued  from  that 
which,  till  \vithLn  the  last  changes  in  politics,  has  prevailed  with  us, 
and  this  staple  of  life  being  actually  provided  to  the  citizens  of  Home 
at  a  lower  sum  than  the  cost  of  production,  instead  of  having  its 
price  enhanced  by  artificial  regulations." 

On  the  kinds  of  soil^  and  all  the  vanous  means  ai:d  imple- 
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ments  of  farming.  Columella  is  very  minute ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  in  such  matters  as  the  burning  of  the 
upper  coating  of  soil,  the  ancient  practice  is  still  followed  in 
many  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  almost  for  the  same 
reasons  which  Columella  and  Virgil  assign;  while  drainage  by 
small  stones  or  gravel,  and  by  branches  of  trees,  or  twigs 
twisted  rope-fashion,  and  so  trodden  tightly  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  is  enforced  by  Columella  with  all  the 
eagerness  and  precision  of  a  Smith  of  Deanston.  On  the  form 
of  the  plough,  much  discussion  has  arisen  among  men  learned  in 
objects  of  antiquity,  but  not  with  any  satisfactory  result.  Dr. 
Daubeny  has  given  several  types  of  the  antique  plough,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  assign  its  proper  name  to  each  part;  but  we 
are  not  convinced  by  his  demonstrations.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  enter  further  into  the  controversy  than  to  quote 
from  a  recently  published  edition  of  Yii^il,*  a  note  on  denialia 
duplici  dorso  (Geo.  I.  172.),  which  bears  on  this  point,  and  has 
the  merit  of  novelty.  After  commenting  on  former  interpre- 
tations, the  editor  remarks :  ^'  With  dorsum  we  associate  rather 
the  idea  of  the  sloping  ridge  of  a  hill,  or  the  elevated  part  of 
the  animal  body  from  the  neck  to  the  hind-quarters,  i.e.  the 
backbone — both  of  these  implying  a  central  ridge  with  sloping 
sides.  Now  looking  at  the  share  {vomer)y  and  the  share-beam 
(dentale)  in  the  above  woodcuts,  and  especially  in  that  which 
follows  [consult  the  edition  referred  to],  we  see  that  both  are 
thicker  in  the  centre,  i.e.  have  a  central  ridge,  and  are  bevelled, 
or  sloping,  in  the  wings  or  flaps,  which  descend  from  this 
centre ;  i.e.  that  the  dentale  gradually  grows  thinner  on  each 
side  towards  the  edge.  We  would,  therefore,  venture  to  throw 
it  out  as  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned,  whether 
dentalia  may  not  refer  to  the  two  flaps,  or  earsy  or  flukes,  of  the 
share  and  share-beam  [as  seen  in  the  woodcuts],  lc.  those  two 
pointed  extremities  which  terminate  the  dentale,  and  its  iron 
shoeing,  the  vomer,  at  their  greatest  breadth*  Duplici  dorso 
would  thus  be  used  with  strict  propriety  as  meaning  ^  two 
sloping  ridges  joined  in  one^  and  we  might  translate  *  share- 
flukes  arc  fitted  in  (or  with)  a  two-fold  sloping  ridge ; '  i.e.  in  a 
slope  descending  from  the  dorsum  on  either  side. .  .  Since  writing 
the  forcgoincr  observation?,  we  have  found  in  HoldsworthV 
remarks  on  Virgil,  the  following  notice  remarkably  confirmatory 
of  the  view  now  advanced :  *  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the 
share  is  called  gomere,  and  is  made  with  two  comers  jutting  ont. 


*  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  English  Notes.  By  Ardiibald  H.  Brvce, 
A.B.,  of  Trin.  Coll..,  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  Classical  Masters  in  the  £figh 
School  of  Edinburgh     London  :  R  Oriffin  &  Co.     1857. 
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and  risinff  in  the  middle^  with  a  back  called  schiena^  Le.  chine, 
dorsum.^ "  With  this  quotation  we  leave  the  subject  ouce  more 
to  the  learaed. 

Thoee  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  will  find  much  • 
information  as  to  ancient  practices  in  Dr.Daubeny 's  fifth  Lecture, 
where,  moreover,  he  discusses,  at  considerable  length,  the 
assertion  of  Columella,  that  ^^  every  tree  can  be  grafted  upon 
every  other,  provided  only  their  bark  be  similar;"  and  where 
he  also  refutes  the  modem  notion,  entertained  by  not  a  few, 
that  '^  every  graft  has  a  certain  limit  to  its  existence  prescribed 
to  it,  and  that  the  limit  is  determined  by  the  a^e  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  was  itself  derived.*'  Nor  is  the  olive  forgotten, 
that  gift  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was 
the  glory  and  the  wealth  of  Athens,  and  which  in  our  own 
unromantic  days  clothes  the  bleak  hills  of  southern  France, 
^'  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  nnd  the  mountains  of  Greece," 
needing  but  little  of  man's  attention,  yet  affording  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  warm  climes  an  oil  which  is  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  the  butter  of  our  more  northern  regions. 

Among  the  diversities  between  ancient  and  modern'  farming, 
none  perhaps  are  more  remarkable  than  those  which  refer  to 
live  stock.  With  what  an  incredulous  smile  would  an  agri« 
cultural  friend  from  Devonshire,  or  the  Lothians,  receive  the 
statement  that  among  the  husbandmen  whom  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  counted  as  their  subjects,  there  were  many  who  advo* 
cated  the  entire  removal  of  live  stock  from  the  farm,  and  who 
deprecated  their  being  employed  in  agricultural  operations  I 
And  with  how  real  a  chill  would  John  Bull  shudder  at  the  bare 
prospect  of  banished  sirloins  and  neglected  gigotsi  But  dif- 
ference of  climate  and  of  food  accounts  for  many  strange  and 
apparently  absurd  practices.  The  fertile  plains  of  sunny  Ital^ 
did  not  require  that  the  farmer  should  struggle  to  increase  his 
manure  heap  to  the  utmost  extent  possible ;  nor  did  the  warmth 
of  its  climate  admit  of  the  common  use  of  such  stimulating  food 
as  the  flesh  of  bullocks  and  of  sheep.  Hence  we  have  no 
directions  for  fattening  of  cattle  by  stall-feeding,  or  otherwise ; 
and  ''in  the  accounts  handed  down  of  Roman  banquets,  fish, 
game,  poultry,  venison,  and  even  pork,  are  mentioned  as  form- 
ing parts  of  a  luxurious  entertainment ;  but  nowhere,  I  believe, 
eitlier  beef  or  mutton  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  the  early 
days  of  Kome,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  it  was  as  great  a  crime  to 
slay  an  ox  as  a  man."  That  beef  and  mutton  were  not  entirely 
disused  by  the  Romans,  we  learn  from  incidental  References  in 
Plautus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others ;  but  that  their  consumption 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  that  they  were  not  deemed  delicacies, 
we  have  the  strongest  proof  in  the  almost  total  silence  of  the 
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Latin  writers.  In  Italy,  sheep  were  reared  tor  their  fleece  and 
milk  (whence  cheese  was  made),  not  for  their  flesh  and  fat. 
But  as  the  ancients  were  more  carjless  than  the  modems  in  the 
fattening  of  their  sheep  and  black  cattle,  so  thej  were  on  the 
contrary  more  sedulous  in  their  endeavours  to  provide  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  birds  for  the  market  and  the  table.  What 
reader  of  Horace  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  well-merited 
severity  with  which  the  gastronomic  extravagances  of  the 
epicure  and  the  gourmand  are  lashed  by  that  polished  satirist, 
who  though  he  relished  a  goodly  turbot  and  a  well-fed  thrush, 
yet  did  not  grieve  that  his  lamprey  was  not  oaught  till  it  had 
spawned,  or  that  his  chickens  were  not  plungea  in  Falendan 
must  while  still  alive  ?  Of  such  light  viands  as  fish,  fowl, 
snails,  and  dormice,  the  Roman  meals  in  great  part  consisted; 
and  as  luxury  spread  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the  Imperial 
city,  every  resource  of  art  was  put  in  practice  to  whet  and 
gratify  the  appetite ;  and  immense  sums  were  in  consequence 
expended  on  "omithones,"  or  bird-preserves,  where  poultiy, 
pigeons,  thrushes,  quails,  peacocks,  geese,  ducks,  &c.,  were 
reared  and  fattened  by  thousands,  either  for  pleasure  or  as  a 
mercantile  speculation.  In  reference  to  what  has  been  formeriy 
stated,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  that, 
"  whilst  nothing  is  said  by  the  Koman  writers  about  the  fatten- 
ing of  oxen  and  sheep,  particular  directions  are  given  for 
fattening  poultry  and  other  birds — a  strong  additional  argu- 
ment of  the  little  importance  they  attached  to  the  larger 
animals  as  articles  of  food."  A  peep  at  the  salt  and  fresh  water 
fish-ponds,  and  at  the  preserves  for  sea  snails  and  dormice,  in 
addition  to  the  facts  already  adduced,  will  suffice  to  show  that 
in  the  sketches  of  Dr.  Daubeny  are  to  be  found  many  curious 
facts  of  ancient  social  ecpnomy,  and  much  light  gossip  of  a  kind 
to  interest  and  amuse. 

But  with  the  picture  just  drawn  compare  the  following  remarks 
bearing  on  the  industrial  arts,  and  (»lled  forth  by  a  discussion 
as  to  the  use  of  glass,  and  the  construction  of  greenhouses : — 

**  It  must  be  recollected  that  none  of  the  mechanical  or  chemical  arts 
were  accounted  liberal,  or  their  practice  otherwise  than  degrading  to 
men  of  education.  .  .  Uenee  these  trades  were  carried  on  by  slaves, 
who  pursued  an  established  routine  of  operations,  without  the  wish 
or  tlie  ability  to  improve  upon  them.  The  inveutions  themselves 
were,  therefore,  the  results  of  accident,  and  the  improvement  which 
took  place  from  time  to  time  iu  their  manipulations  rather  proceeded 
from  that  buperior  adroitness  which  was  the  consequence  of  carrying 
on  the  fciame  operations  again  and  again,  than  from  the  exercise  of 
tlie  reasoning  powers  in  suggesting  new  and  analogous  processes." 

Dr.  Daubeny  goes  on  to  show  that  iu  modem  times  the  mecha- 
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nical  arts  have  made  rapid  strides,  owing  to  the  gradation  in 
rank  of  the  persons  so  engaged,  from  the  master  capitalist  down 
to  the  lowest  hand;  and  to  the  interest  which  each  grade  and 
each  individual  feels  in  devising  improved  modes  of  manipula- 
tion ;  tlmt  thus  among  the  Romans,  while  the  fine  arts,  which 
are  dependent  on  individual  talent  and  exertion,  flourished,  the 
useful  ones,  '*  which  require  the  co-operation  of  many  hands,'' 
declined  and  dwindled.     Husbandry,  however,  still  retained,  as 
already  mentioned,  some  of  its  ancient  dignity  and  gentility, 
and  did  not  suffer  so  soon  as  the  mechanical  arts,  from  the 
employment  of  slave  labour ;  and  while  the  secrets  and  general 
methods  of  the  latter  are  not  recorded  to  us  in  any  extant 
treatise,  the  poet  and  the  prose  writer  have  both  put  forth  their 
peculiar  talents  to  exalt  and  perpetuate  the  noble  science  of 
agriculture,  as  practised  by  the  warlike  sons  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Thus  does  Dr.  Daubeny  detail  in  succession,  though  perhaps 
in  a  style  too  uniformly  matter-of-fact,  the  various  phases  of 
agricultural  life,  and  the  manifold  enga^meuts  which  occupy 
the   husbandman's   attention.     Delighted  we   range  with   him 
among  the  beehives  and  the  honey-forests  of  Italy,  entertained 
by  the  stories  of  the  fabled  origin  and  amazing  sagacity  of  the 
tiny  race,  and  wondering  at  the  ai*rangement8  of  their  mimic 
commonwealth.     Again  we  lounge  into  the  gardens  of  Sallust, 
Lucullus,  or  Calvena,  and  as  we  survey  the  nowerins;  parterres, 
and  the  lines  of  Cyprus,  or  of  laurel,  pruned  and  iasnioned  into 
shapes  of  most  fantastical  device,  we  imagine  ourselves  trans- 
ported to  the  environs  of  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague,  or  thrown 
buck  to  the  era  of  the  Second  Charles.     Extending  our  walk, 
we  strike  abroad  into  the  open  country,  and,  with  the  Professor 
as  our  guide  and  instructor,  take  a  lesson  on  the  Greek  and 
lUiliau  Flora,  such  as  we  have  never  been  privileged  to  enjoy 
l>efore.     In  conclusion  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  a 
number  of  beautifully  executed  plates,  illustrative  of  the  villa 
architecture  and  horticultural  arrangements   of  the   ancients, 
a!id  of  some  other  matters  of  no  less  interest,  lend  additional 
ciidtiuctness  to  the  descriptions,  and  give  a  relish  to  the  whole. 
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Art.  VI.— life  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Tallangetta  :  the  Squatter*8  Home.  A  Story  of  AuHralian  Li/h, 
By  William  Howitt,  Author  of  "  Two  Years  in  Victoria." 
London  :  LoDgmans  &  Co.     1857. 

We  fearlessly  affirm  that  Mr.  Hewitt's  pictures  of  Australiaa 
scenery,  society,  and  condition,  are  the  oest  which  have  been 
yet  published  of  that  distant  colony.  Of  the  many  books  that 
annually  appear  upon  the  subject,  some  are  ill-written  and 
vapid  ;  some  contain  solid  but  ill-digested  matter ;  others  again 
relate  a  few  personal  adventures,  or  a  casual  anecdote  that 
unveils  perhaps  a  corner  of  colonial  life.  But  for  a  broad, 
graphic,  penetrating,  living  description — a  description  which 
brings  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  colony  palpably  before 
the  eye — none  can  compare  with  "  Land,  Labour,  and  Gold,* 
given  to  the  world  two  years  ago,  and  **  Tallangetta,  the* 
bquatter's  Home,"  which  we  have  now  before  us.  It  was  a 
happy  idea  to  embody  in  a  story  the  various  phases  of  scenery 
and  life  which  arc  met  with  in  our  Australian  provinces. 
Instead  of  necessitating  a  didactic  description  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  country,  or  moralizing — for  the  sake  of  moralizing 
— on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  colonbts,  Mr.  Howitt  has 
wisely  and  kindly  introduced  us  to  the  personal  life  of  the 
squatter,  made  us  familiar  with  his  accustomed  haunts,  given  us 
an  interest  in  his  daily  pursuits,  and  omitted  no  trait  or  colour 
which  could  serve  to  complete  a  striking  and  speaking  portrait. 
Further  yet,  we  are  led  up  into  the  remote  rocky  r^ons  where 
the  soil  is  yellow  with  substantial  gold ;  where  men  of  all 
flours  and  nationalities,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  American, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Chinese,  mingle  and  stru^le 
together  in  the  search  after  prize  nuggets,  and  where  a  pre* 
carious  regularity  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of  what  apparently 
seems  confusion  and  disorder. 

Tallangetta  is  the  name  of  the  Squatter's  Home.  It  is  a 
beautiful  domain  ;  too  beautiful,  indeed,  for  one  who  has  never 
seen  it  to  describe.  We,  therefore,  allow  Mr.  Howitt  to  paint 
the  landscape  in  his  own  vivid  and  animated  colours : — 

"  Our  friend»  at  Tallangetta  rose  early  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  full  of  new  spirits.  The  sadness  of  the  previous  evening  was 
gone  with  it,  and  the  beauty  of  the  place  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves inspired  them  with  lively  thankfulness  for  so  sweet  a  home  in 
so  superb  a  scene.  Tiie  sun,  as  they  rose  simultaneous! v  and  issueA 
from  their  rooms,  had  not  vet  risen  over  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  hill 
on  whose  slope  their  house  stood.    The  braes  around,  as  the  Scotch 
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would  call  them,  lay  in  shadow,  and  sprinkled  with  cool  dews.  But  far 
away  they  could  see  the  tops  of  the  mountains  bright  with  the  sunshine, 
and  the  wide  woodlands  illumined  like  a  sea  by  it.  The  lake  below 
lay  partly  in  shadow,  and  partly  dazzling  in  radiance,  and  the  smoke 
was  curlmg  up  greyly  from  the  huts  at  the  stock-yard,  or  village,  as  it 
might  be  termed,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  lake.  They  could 
see  two  or  three  large  flocks  proceeding  in  different  directions  from 
it,  appearing  to  roll  over  the  plain  like  a  white  mist,  followed  by  the 
shepherds,  and  accompanied  by  their  do^,  whose  gladsome  barking 
reached  them  clearly.  Large  flocks  of  wild-fowl  were  travelling 
towards  the  lake  from  their  different  nocturnal  feeding-places,  and 
ever  and  anon  they  could  see  the  flash  of  the  water  as  they  dashed 
doT^Ti  into  it.  Below,  to  the  right,  extended  that  magnificent  prairie 
whose  golden-hued  surface  was  now  sobered  down  by  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  and  around  stood  the  primeval  forest  dark  and  solemn. 

"  Erom  this  splendid  prospect  the  delighted  group  turned  to  take 
a  more  near  survey  of  their  dwelling.  A  sort  of  natural  terrace  had 
been  seized  upon  for  the  standing  of  the  house.  In  front,  this  level 
left  ample  space  for  walking,  and  this  was  occupied  by  grass,  and 
the  outskirts  of  it  with  beds  of  mingled  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  hill 
then  descended  at  its  regular  decimation,  and  a  considerable  piece 
of  ground  was  inclosed  as  a  vineyard  by  a  hedge  of  cytissus,  looking 
most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  with  its  light  green  foliage  and  yellow 
racimes  of  flowers.  The  vineyard  was  descended  by  a  sort  of  broad 
steps,  three  or  four  feet  wide  each  ;  and  the  vines  occupied  terraces 
all  neatly  stocked  and  trimmed  by  a  French  or  German  vine-dresser. 
At  the  bottom  was  a  broad  grass-walk,  at  each  end  of  which  was 
placed  a  bench,  overshadowed  by  the  silvery  grey  foliage  of  quince 
trees  richly  hung  with  fruit." 

The  occupants  of  this  superb  estate  were  Sir  Thomas  Fitz- 
patrick,  now  plain  Mr.  Fitzpatrick^  he  having  been  deprived  of 
hid  title  and  property  in  England,  by  an  unecrupulous  and 
intriguing  cousin,  who,  on  the  ground  that  Sir  Thomas  could 
not  prove  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,  the  certificate  of  hia 
father  and  mother  s  marriage  not  being  forthcoming,  takes  legal 

!)roceedings  against  him  as  next  heir-at-law,  and  gains  his  suit ; 
Vlrs.  Fitzpatrick  ;  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  the  eldest  son,  a  young 
man  of  middle  height  and  handsome  features ;  Georgina  Fitz- 
patrick, a  young  lady  of  aristocratic  manners,  tall  and  well-shaped, 
and  graceful  as  a  gazelle ;  and  Aunt  Judith,  a  kind,  affectionate 
creature — as  all  maiden  aunts  invariably  are — whose  life  was  so 
centred  in  the  lives  of  her  dearly  beloved  relatives,  that  she  had 
refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  as  wanting  nothing  more  than  her 
independence  and  their  society.  The  other  members  of  the 
household  were  three  or  four  domestics  who  had  chosen  to  follow 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  their  master,  rather  than  desert  him  in 
the  hour  of  adversity,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Abner 
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Wilks,  the  gardener,  and  his  wife.  Of  course  every  one  set  to 
work  actively  and  cheerfully  to  fiilfil  their  duties  in  their  new 
calling ;  flocks  and  herds  were  attended  to  and  multiplied^  huts 
were  built,  gardens  planned,  stations  erected ;  ana  all  went 
on  prosperously  and  nappily  until  a  repetition  of  the  ''Black 
Thursday  "  occurred,  and  for  a  while,  blasted  the  wealth  and 
the  prospects  of  the  bush-farmer.  What  this  Black  Thursday 
was,  the  reader  shall  learn  from  the  lips  of  old  Mrs.  Quarrier, 
a  friend  and  neighbour  who  used  occasionally  to  ^'drop  in" 
with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  upon  the  family  at  Tallan- 
getta,  and  give  them  her  experience  of  squatter*life. 

'*  It  was  in  this  forest  in  the  early  morning  of  this  memorable  day, 
the  6th  of  February,  1851,  that  a  young  man  opened  bis  eyes  and 
sat  up  to  look  about  him.     He  had  the  day  before  driven  a  herd  of 
fifty  bulloi'ks  from  the  station  of  Mr.  Boadknight,  thus  far  on  his 
way  towards  his  own  residence  in  the  country,  between  Lake  Goran* 
gamite  and  Mount   Gkllibrand.      The  morning  was    hushed   and 
breathless.     Instead  of  that  bracing  chill  with  which  the  Australian 
lodger-out-of-doors  generally  wakes  up,  Robert  Paterson  found  the 
perspiration  standing  thick  on  his  face,  and  he  felt  a  strange  longing 
for  a  deep  breath  of  fresh  air.     But  motion  there  was  none,  except 
in  the  little  creek  which  trickled  with  a  fresh  and  inviting  aspect  at 
a  few  yards  from  him.     All  else  around  him  hung,  as  it  were,  a 
leaden,  a  deathlike  heaviness.    Not  a  bough  nor  a  blade  of  grass  was 
moved  by  the  air.     The  trees  stood  inanimately  moody  and  sullen. 
He  cast  his  eyes  through  the  gloomy  shadow  beneath  them,  and  a 
sultry  sufibcating  density  seemed  to  change  the  atmosphere.     The 
sky  above  him  was  dimmed  by  a  grey  haze.  .  .  .  But  the  whole 
troop — cattle,  man,  and  horse — went  slowly  and  soberly  along,  as  if 
thc^y  were  oppressed  by  a  great  fatigue,  or  the  extreme  exhaustion  of 
famine.     The  forest  closed  in  upon  them,  and  they  proceeded  along 
a  narrow  track,  flanked  on  each  side  by  tall  and  densely  growing 
trees ;  the  creeping  vines  making  of  the  whole  forest  one  intricate 
impenetrable   scene.      All  was   hushed  as  at  midnight.      No   bird 
enlivened  the  solitude  by  its  cries,  and  they  had  lefb  the  little  st^eam. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  puff  of  air,  but  it  was  like  the  air  from  tha 
jaws  of  a  furnace,  hot,  dry,  withering  in  its  very  touch.     The  young 
settler  looked  quickly  in  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  and 
instantly  shouted  to  the  cattle  before  him  in  a  wild,  abrupt,  startling 
shout,  swung  aloft  the  stock-whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
brought  it  down  with  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  the  sharp  cut  as  of 

a  knife,  on  the  rear  of  a  huge  bullock  iust  before  him Louder 

and  louder,  wilder  and  more  fiercely  shouted  the  squatter,  and 
dashed  his  horse  forward  over  fallen  trees,  through  crashmg  thickets, 
first  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  then  on  the  other.  Crack,  crack 
went  the  stinging,  slashing  whip ;  loud  was  the  bark  of  dogs ;  and 
the  mob  of  cattle  rushed  forward  at  headlong  speed.  The  young 
man  gazed  upwards,  azid  through  the  ouly  narrow  opening  of  th« 
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forest,  saw  strange  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  southward.  Hotter, 
hotter,  stronger,  and  more  steadily  came  the  wind.  *  God  have 
meroy  ! '  he  exclaimed;  'a  bush  nre!  and  in  this  thick  forest!' 
"What  a  scene!  The  woods  were  flaming  and  crackling  in  one 
illimitable  conflagration.  The  wind  dashing  from  the  north  in  gusts 
of  inconceivable  heat,  seemed  to  sear  the  very  face,  and  shrivel  up 
the  lungs.  The  fire  leaped  from  tree  to  tree,  flashing  and  roaring 
along  with  the  speed  and  destructiveness  of  lightning.  On  it  flew, 
fast  as  the  fleetest  horse  could  gallop ;  and  consuming  acres  of 
leaves  in  a  moment,  still  remained  to  rage  and  roar  amongst  the 
branches,  and  in  the  hollow  stems  of  ancient  trees.  There  was  a 
sound  as  of  thunder  mingled  with  the  crash  of  falling  trees,  and  the 
wild  cries  of  legions  of  birds  of  all  kind,  which  fell  scorched,  and 
blackened,  and  dead,  to  the  ground.  When  the  wind  veered,  the  • 
reek  driven  backward  revealed  a  most  amazing  sight.  The  blazing 
skirts  of  the  forests ;  huge  isolated  trees,  glaring  red ;  standing 
col  urn  nH  of  fire  ;  here,  a  vast  troop  of  wild  horses  with  flying  manes 
and  tails,  rushing  with  thundering  hoofs  over  the  plain  ;  there,  herds 
of  cattle  running  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  hanging  tongues,  they 
knew  not  whither,  from  the  fire ;  troops  of  kangaroos  leaping  fran- 
tically across  the  rider's  path,  their  hair  singed,  and  giving  out 
strongly  the  stench  of  fire ;  birds  of  all  kinds  and  colours  shrieking 
piteously  as  they  drove  wildly  by,  and  yet  seeing  no  spot  of  safety  ; 
thousands  of  sheep  standing  huddled  in  terror  on  the  scorched  flats, 
witli  singed  wool,  deserted  by  their  shepherds,  who  had  fled  for  their 
lives." 

Such  was  Black  Thursday.  Hobert  Paterson  escaped ;  but 
his  herd  was  consumed.  He,  however,  was  not  the  only  suf- 
ferer ;  many  farms  and  stations  having  been  burnt  and  depopu- 
lated, and  many  shepherds  and  overseers  having  perished  in  the 
licart  of  the  flamin*^  forest,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

The  hero  of  this  matter-of-fact  romance  Is  Charles  Fitz- 
j)iitrick,  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  the  reader.  He 
is  ever  active  in  hunting  and  shooting,  riding  across  country, 
looking  after  the  overseers  at  remote  stations,  and  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
ee^tate.  Sometimes  be  visits  distant  districts,  and  as  we  journey 
with  him,  we  pass  through  a  wilderness  of  beauty  where  bill 
and  plain,  rock  and  forest,  river  and  torrent,  storm  and  dark- 
ness, are  happily  blended  to  paint  and  vivify  the  picture  of 
Australian  scenery,  and  the  dangers  which  encompass  the  lonely 
traveller  on  his  path.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  Charles 
becomes  bewildered  in  the  forest ;  a  storm  drives  furiously  against 
him,  causi^ing  him  to  lose  the  track,  at  all  times  undefined;  whilst 
the  darkness,  deepened  by  the  shadows  of  a  primeval  forest, 
obiscures  still  more  the  direction  he  was  taking.  At  length  the 
clouds  break ;  the  wind  which  roared  through  the  branched  of 
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the  spacious  gum-tree,  blows  more  temperately;  a  light  is 
visible  in  the  distance ;  he  approaches,  finds  a  squatter's  hut, 
which  he  mistakes  for  the  one  to  which  he  was  bound : — 

'^ '  How  is  this/  he  said.  '  It  is  odd  I  don't  seem  to  know  this 
place ;  my  head  must  be  turned.'  He  entered  and  stood  amazed. 
Bound  a  noble  blazing  fire  of  lo^  sat  a  gentleman,  two  ladies, 
and  two  boys ;  but  they  were  not  toe  Metcalfes.  They  were  utter 
strangers.  At  the  sight  of  him  they  all  rose.  The  gentleman  was 
a  stoutish  man,  of  apparently  fifty.  '  Come  in,  sir,  come  in  ;  what  a 
night  for  you  !  Why  you  must  be  Hterally  drowned.  Let  me  pull 
away  your  outer  garments.*  '  But  first,*  said  Charles,  in  some  con- 
fusion, '  pray  tell  me  where  I  am ;  I  thought  I  was  at  Moolap.' 

*  Moolap !  that's  a  dozen  miles  up  the  river !  But  no  wonder  you 
missed  your  way  in  such  a  storm.  Give  me  hold  of  your  water- 
proof.' Charles  stripped  himself  of  his  oilskin  and  his  dripping  hat^ 
and  stood  there  a  handsome  and  gentlemanly  youth,  but  stuL  with  a 
puzzled  look.  Freed  from  his  outer  garments,  and  a  seat  placed  for 
him  by  the  fire,  he  saw  that  the  ladies  were  mother  and  daughter ; 
the  mother  a  very  fine,  kind-looking  woman,  and  the  daughter  a  very 
fine,  handsome  girl.  The  two  boys,  of  apparently  twelve  and  four- 
teen, stood  and  looked  at  the  guest  in  silence.  '  But  where,  then, 
am  I?'  asked  Charles,  *if  I  may  ask?'  *  Why,'  said  the  gentle* 
man,  *  you  are  at  Bougubine,  at  Peter  Martin* s,  and  very  welcome 
there  too.  Sara,  my  dear,  get  tea,  and  let  us  have  some  good  steaks  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  this  gentleman  will  be  ready  for  them  after  his 
ride.'  But  as  he  spoke  Charles  started  up.  The  strangest  astonish- 
ment was  in  his  face.  He  coloured  scarlet,  looked  at  one,  and  then 
at  the  other.  Mr.  Peter  Martin  !  Mr.  Peter  Martin  in  this  country ! 
Mr.  Peter  Martin ! — the  man  of  all  others  that  his  father  detested ; 
the  man  whom  Charles  from  his  birth  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
as  the  greatest  and  most  persevering  enemy  of  his  family, — the  man 
whom  to  leave  behind  was  the  one  reconciling  idea  of  his  father  in 
quitting  England  for  this  far-off  country !  And  he  here!  come  like 
a  ghost  to  haunt  their  steps,  to  trouble  their  repose,  to  destroy  the 
whole  charm  of  this  south-land  life !  *  Excuse  me,'  said  Charles, 
stammering,  and  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, — '*  excuse  me,  I  can- 
not stay.'  *AVhat's  amiss?'  said  Mr.  Peter  Martin.  'What  ails 
you,  young  man  ?  AV'hy,  you  have  lost  your  wits  in  the  storm.  Go 
out  to-night!  not  for  worlds!  It  is  madness!'  'No  matter;  give 
me  my  coat ;  I  must  go.'  *  But  why,  man  ?' — ^but  why  ?'  exclaimed 
the  squatter,  vehemently,  and  as  if  at  once  astonished  auid  insulted. 

*  Why  ?  '  said  Charles,  *  because  you  are  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  and  I 
am  Charles  Fitzpatrick.'  *  So — o,'  said  the  squatter,  stepping  back 
in  astonishment,  and  gazing  fixedly  at  Charles, — *  so— o,  that  is  it  ?' 
Charles  saw  the  ladies  at  once  rise,  colour  excessively,  and  tremble 
with  agitation  as  they  gazed  at  him.  They  looked  confounded  with 
surprise.  *  Charles  Fitzpatrick  !'  again  exclaimed  Mr.  Martin. 
'  That  is  extraordinary.  J  can  understand  your  feelings ;  but  a 
word !     You  look  upon  me  as   the  enemy  of  your  house ;  I  am 
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its  fiimcBt  friend ;  I  always  have  been ;  I  always  will  be,  and  that 
one  dav,  and  not  a  distant  day  now,  both  you  and  your  father 
will  acknowledge.  And  now  maii:!  I  am  a  positive'  roan;  your 
father  knows  that,  and  you  must  now  know  it.  You  will  ait  down 
quietly  to-night.  If  you  were  my  enemy,  or  I  yours,  I  would  set 
open  the  door  and  say.  Go,  and  perish !  But  as  I  am  your  friend, 
I  say  you  shall  stay  here  till  morning ;  I  admit  of  no  contradiction. 
Charles  Fitzpatrick,  look  on  these  ladies  ;  do  they  look  like  enemies-— 
like  bad  people  ?  Thev  are  your  truest,  kindest  friends ;  and  what- 
ever I  look  like,  I  am  the  same.'" 

Charles  is  prevailed  upon  to  stay^  and  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.,  and  especially  Miss  Martin,  who  becomes  the 
heroine  of  the  story.  Wilful  and  obstinate,  however,  is  the 
father  of  Fitzpatrick  when  he  finds  that  his  son  has  received  the 
hospitality  of  his  supposed,  avowed,  and  most  determined  enemy. 

Many  incidents  occur  between  this  interview  and  the  denoue^ 
ment  of  the  novel ;  new  and  varied  characters  are  introduced 
upon  the  stage  ;  new  scenes  are  visited ;  we  have  a  peep  at  life 
at  the  Diggings  ;  we  have  a  glorious  glimpse  of  the  "  Apostle 
of  the  Wilderness,"  as  Ajithony  Pennieket — the  man  who  first 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  carrying  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  bosom  of  the  bush-land,  and  keeping  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  a  scattered  and  isolated  population  the  sentiment  of 
religion  and  the  love  of  a  crucified  Saviour — was  called ;  colo- 
nial crime,  law,  and  justice,  are  strikingly  pourtrayed ;  whilst 
adventures  of  every  kind  give  a  kaleidoscopic  interest  to  the 
whole  narrative.  Truly  touching  are  the  stories  of  the  "  New 
Squatter  and  the  Old;"  and  though  of  a  different  kind,  the 
history  of  the  "  Melbourne  Merchant"  furnishes  an  encouraging 
j)icture  of  the  struggles  which  a  new  settler  had  to  encounter 
during  hard  times,  and  the  success  with  which  his  patience  and 
perseverance  were  crowned. 

On  the  accessories  of  this  narrative  we  have  not  thought 
proper  to  dwell.  Of  course,  the  usual  amount  of  love-making 
takes  place,  and  gives  a  pleasing  interest  to  the  series  of 
Australian  sketches  which  these  familiar  and  heart-stirring 
episodes  characterize  and  animate,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  tefl 
the  truth,  around  which  they  are  hung — the  tale  being 
simply  the  silken  string  upon  which  to  append  the  novel  and 
instructing  tableaux.  The  perplexity  of  Charles  Fitzpatrick 
with  regard  to  his  love  affair,  gives  a  seasonable  zest  to  the 
spirit  of  the  romance,  the  termination  of  which,  and  other  little 
mysteries,  we  give  in  Mr.  Howitt's  own  words : — 

"  *  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  Mr.  Peter  Martin, — they  had  met, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  Dr.  Hpenser  Grayson,  an  intimate  of 
the  Tallangetta  family,  having  been  arrested  by  Mr.  Martin,  as   a 
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robber  in  disguise,  and  a  spy  upon  the  household, — ^  you  are,  of  course, 
prepared  to  prove  all  this.'  *  Oh,  most  amply  prepared  !  Listen, 
Sir  Thomas.*  *  I  be^,  Mr.  Martin,  you  will  forego  that  title  ;  I  do 
not  yet  know  that  it  is  mine  ;  I  do  not  use  it,  and  I  count  it  in  those 
who  do  simply  a  mockery.*  *  Sir  Thomas,'  continued  Mr.  Martin, 
'  I  know  you  by  no  other  title ;  I  have  never  acknowledged  it  in 
any  other  man,  and  I  never  will.  Listen  ;  in  a  few  words  1  will  tell 
you  what  concerns  you  on  this  point.  From  the  hour  you  set  foot 
on  this  ground  your  steps  have  been  dogged,  and  your  return  to 
your  native  land  withstood,  if  necessary,  by  your  death  and  the 
death  of  your  son.  Mr.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  the  successor  of  your 
title  and  estate,  hired  a  man  called  Mosillier,  a  Swiss,  whom  you  once 
exposed  and  punished  for  fraud,  to  follow  you  here.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  commit  no  violence,  except  in  case  you  or  your  son 
contemplated  a  return  to  England.  Then  was  selected  and  sent  out 
that  serpent  who  has  found  his  way  into  your  very  family  ;  and. 
under  the  title  of  a  naturalist,  into  that  of  man^  others.  A  lucky 
accident  has  brought  to  light,  and  to  an  end,  this  viUany.*  "When  they 
had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Martin  said,  *  Sir  Thomas, it  has  long  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  stand  in  a  hostile  position  to  you.  I  will  go  no  further 
than  is  necessary  into  this  unhappy  history,  because  it  can  do  no 
good ;  and,  happily,  I  hold  the  key  to  the  whole,  and,  as  I  believe, 
the  key  to  perfect  concord  and  to  your  full  restoration  to  fortune 
and  title,  in  my  hand.'  The  astonishment  of  the  whole  company 
was  unbounded.  He  continued,  *  Your  mother  and  my  mother  were 
sisters — dear  sisters.  When  my  mother  died  early,  your  mother 
behaved  to  me  as  to  a  son.  She  always  feared  what  has  come  to 
pass — the  waste  of  your  fortune,  the  loss  of  vour  title  and  estate. 
For  some  time  before  she  died  she  had  the  information,  the  ambas- 
sador being  dead  and  his  chaplain  not  findable,  that  Patrick  Fitz- 
patrick treated  her  marriage  as  apochryphal,  and  would  some  day 
attempt  to  secure  the  estate.  She  bound  me  by  an  oath  to  take  no 
part,  should  such  circumstances  arise,  till  you  were  thoroughly 
cured  by  everything  of  your  ruinous  passion  for  the  turf.  There  you 
have  the  secret  of  my  standing  aloof,  and  of  never  assisting  you 
during  your  trials  by  any  ofler  of  my  ample  means.  Well,  here 
you  are;  your  fortune,  your  title,  are  usurped  by  another;  and  ns 
for  you,  I  rejoice  to  say  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  vou  are  thoroughly 
cured  of  your  fatal  passion.  Your  mother's  whole  plan  is  accom- 
plished. 1,  therefore,  now  put  into  your  hand  the  sealed  packet  of 
your  mother,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  and  deceived  if  it 
do  not  conlaiii  the  loug  vainly -sought  certificate  of  your  parents' 
marriage.'  " 

Tlie  packet  is  opened,  and  of  course  contains  the  much- 
desired  document ;  the  chaplain  also  comes  forward  in  the 
person  of  a  free  and  easy  squatter ;  there  is  now  no  impe- 
diment to  the  Jia7i<;aill€H  of  Charles  with  the  daughter  of  Peter 
Martin  ;  preparations  are  mnde  for  returning  to  England,  and 
reclaiming  the  usurped  title  and  estates;  every thiug  terminates 
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ns  happily  as  heai*t  can  wish ;  and  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  we 
are  presented  with  specimens  of  spiritualistic  manifestations, 
the  "mediums"  being  a  Dr.  Woolstonand  a  Mr.  Flavel, who, by- 
the-bye,  proves  to  be  heir  to  a  lordly  title,  and  a  good  match  for 
Georgina  Fitzpatrick.  The  psychological  phenomena  introduced 
into  a  romance  like  the  present  afford  that  amount  of  mystery 
which  the  apparition  and  declarations  of  ghosts,  or  the  predic- 
tions of  gypsies,  gave  to  the  romances  of  the  last  century.  We, 
however,  withhold  our  confession  of  belief  in  these  manifesta^ 
tioDs  for  several  reasons.  First,  in  all  aees,  not  only  indivi- 
duals but  whole  tribes  have  been  subject  to  aelusions  of  a  peculiar 
and  apparently  supernatural  kind ;  secondly,  because  we  think 
spiritual  communications  of  the  kind  recorded  are  inconsistent 
with  the  actual  didpensation  and  superintending  providence  of 
God,  at  least  as  revealed  to  us  in  His  government  of  tne  world;  and 
thirdly,  because,  hitherto,  we  have  seen  no  corresponding  good 
result  from  the  experiments  said  to  have  been  performed.  Ifany 
benefit  had  accrued  to  society  or  individuals  from  the  reported 
phenomena,  or  did  we  see  the  probability  of  any  good  resulting 
from  them,  we  might  be  induced  at  least  to  yield  greater  credence 
to  the  accounts  we  have  heard ;  but  until  then  we  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  we  see  no  adequate  cause  for  the  effects  said 
to  be  produced.  The  spiritualists,  however,  have  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  their  reputation  and  creating  converts,  xhe  public 
lias  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  extraordinary  alarm  and  excite- 
ment by  the  perpetration  of  a  most  horrible  and  revolting 
murder.  Let  these  pretenders  to  supernatural  kndwledge  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge  affair. 


@uarterln  |lcDitbj  of  American  f  iterature. 

1 N  accordance  with  an  intimation  given  in  our  report  of  American 
Literature  for  May,  we  now  resume  and  conclude  our  account  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  associations  of  the  United  States. 

The  Fine  Arts,  which  are  an  essential  element  in  civilization,  are 
as  yet  in  their  incipient  state,  but  are  every  year  receiving  more 
encourat^ement. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  As^ts  received  its  charter  in 
1S(>6,  and  has  published  four  volumes  relating  to  the  objects  of  the 
HOC  iety. 

The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arti  was  formed  at  New  York  in 
i808,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  artists. 
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The  National  Academy  qf  De9ign  was  instituted  in  1826^  and  is 
sustained  by  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  doing  much  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  great  object  of  its  original  formation.  It  is 
located  in  New  York.  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  whose  snc- 
cessful  experiments  in  subjugating  the  elements  to  the  service  of 
man  have  given  him  an  enduring  fame,  is  president  of  this  institution. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Scieneei  of  Philadelphia  was  formed 
in  1812.  The  attention  of  the  society  is  devoted  to  the  following 
subjects,  viz ,  zooloffy,  ornithology,  ichthjrology,  conchology,  herpe- 
tology ,  entomology,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  The  coUeetiaoa 
on  all  these  subjects  are  exceedingly  valuable.  The  academy  pos- 
sesses the  richest  library  of  natural  history  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  published  twenty-seven  volumes  of  original  and  important  matter. 
In  1817,  the  society  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Jounud  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  and  in  1841,  another  periodical, 
entitled  Froceedings  of  the  Academjf,  which  are  still  continued.  The 
society  possesses  a  large  and  beautiful  building  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York  was  formed 
in  1815,  and  has  published  two  quarto  volumes  of  transactions. 
The  Hon.  William  A.  Duer,  LL.D.,  is  president. 

The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Literature  was  eatabliahed 
at  Baltimore  in  1821.     It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals. 

The  Franklin  Society  for  the  purpose  of  Promoting  Investigation 
in  Natural  Science  was  formed  at  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  in  1821. 

The  Historical  Societies  have  exerted  an  important  agency  in  col- 
lecting from  various  sources  ancient  acts  and  documents,  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  future  historians.  In  addition  to  those  named 
in  our  former  report,  we  mention  the  following,  which  deserve  a 
place  in  this  notice : — 

The  Maine  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  bv  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  1822,  and  Governor  Albion  B.  Pams  was  chosen  its 
first  president.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  collect  and  preserve 
whatever  "  may  tend  to  explain  and  illustrate  any  department  of 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  natural  history."  In  1831,  the  society  pul^ 
lished  a  volume  of  valuable  historical  matter,  but  there  is  still  much 
of  deep  interest  undeveloped  relating  to  the  settlement  of  Maine; 
its  sufferings  from  Indian  and  French  depredation;  the  language, 
religion,  and  almost  entire  extinction  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which  are 
now  fast  vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth, — all  of  which  furnish 
an  ample  field  for  fresh  contributions  to  American  history  and  anti- 
quities. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  the  state  in  1822.  The  first  president  was  Ghivemor 
•Tames  Fenner,  LL.D.,  and  its  first  secretary,  Hon.  William  B. 
Staples,  who  was  one  of  its  principal  founders.  The  society  baa  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  arehitecture,  with  a 
library  and  cabinet ;  the  latter  containing  some  curious  specimens  of 
the  tools  and  warlike  instruments  of  the  American  Indiana.  The 
society   has   published  five  volumes  of  ooUectionSi  the  fint  con- 
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taitiing  Ro^er  Williams^s  ''  Key  to  the  Indian  Lan^:uage."  Several 
distin squished  gentlemen,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  are  hono- 
rary members.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  institutions  of 
the  kind,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  its  labours  will  continue 
to  be  honourable  to  its  members  and  useful  to  the  public. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1823, 
and  has  published  six  volumes  'of  collections.  In  Vol.  V.,  many  of 
our  readers  may  be  gratified  to  know  there  is  a  memoir  of  Hanserd 
Knollys.  Great  credit  is  due  in  the  preparation  of  all  these  volumes 
to  the  accurate  and  laborious  investigations  of  the  late  John  Farmer, 
Esq.,  the  corresponding  secretary. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  located  at  Hartford,  received 
its  act  of  incorporation  from  the  state  legislature  in  1825.  The 
present  presiding  officer  is  the  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  and  the  Hod. 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  is  the  corresponding  secretary.  The  attention 
of  the  society  has  been  directed  principally  to  tne  collection  of 
historical  materials  rather  than  to  their  publication,  but  it  is  now 
issuing  a  series  of  volumes  under  the  title  of  the  "  Connecticut  His- 
torical Collections."  From  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  society 
and  its  active  members,  much  is  anticipated  in  bringing  to  light 
interesting  memorials  of  the  early  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  New 
England  colonies. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1 825,  and  William  Bawle,  LL.D.,  was  its  first  president. 
It  Ikis  published  three  volumes. 

Some  other  historical  societies  exist  of  more  recent  formation,  but 
they  have  not  yet  published  much.  Among  others  are,  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  the  Michigan  Historical  Society, 
the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  the  Vermont 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 
the  Illinois  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  The  last- 
named  society  was  founded  in  1844,  and  has  an  excellent  library, 
and  the  collection  of  MSS.  is  peculiarly  valuable  and  well  arranged. 
Its  collection  of  documents,  illustrating  the  early  history  of  the  state, 
has  lately  been  increased  by  a  munificent  gift  from  George  Peabody, 
E.-jq.,  of  London,  of  a  series  of  abstracts  from  documents  in  Her 
Majesty's  State  Paper  Office,  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
hi^to^ian. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  was  incorporated  in  1831^ 
It  has  published  three  octavo  volumes,  of  500  pages  each,  of  very 
interesting  matter. 

The  Atnerican  Statistical  Association^  located  at  Boston,  was  OM;a- 
iiizt;d  in  1839,  and  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1841.  The 
objects  of  the  society  are  to  collect,  preserve,  and  diffuse  statistical 
iutbrmation  in  the  different  departments  of  human  knowledge.  It 
has  stated  meetings  every  month.  As  yet  it  has  published  little, 
but  it  is  increasing  in  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

The  National  Institute,  at  AJ^ashington,  the  seat  of  government, 
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WAS  organized  in  May,  1840,  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  and  to  establish  a  national  museum  of  natural  history. 
It  has  been  incorporated  by  Congress.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  patron  ex  officio ;  all  the  secretaries  and  other  heads  of 
departments  of  the  general  government,  are,  for  the  time,  with  their 
consent,  directors  of  the  institution.  Sections  were  planned  of 
geology  and  mineralogy,  of  chemistry,  of  the  application  of  science 
to  the  arts,  of  literature  and  the  nne  arts,  of  natural  historr,  of 
agriculture,  of  astronomy,  of  American  history  and  antiquities,  of 
geography  and  natural  philosophy,  and  of  natural  and  political 
sciences.  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  distinguished 
philologist,  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  among  others,  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  its  proceedings.  Francis  Markoe,  jun.,  Esq^  was  the  early 
and  efScicnt  corresponding  secretary.  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  well  known 
by  his  valuable  *' Documentary  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  United  States,"  now  holds  the  office  of  president.  The 
present  corresponding  secretary  is  Joseph  C.  G-.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
The  museuin  of  natural  history  would  do  honour  to  some  of  the 
older  societies  of  Europe.  The  publications  of  the  institute  contain 
many  elaborate  papers,  which  evince  the  growing  activity  of  the 
country  in  the  departments  of  science.  The  publication  of  a  new 
series  of  Proceedings  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  valuable  papers 
have  been  recently  read  at  the  meetings,  which  are  held  once  a  fort- 
night from  October  to  !May. 

The  American  JEthnoloaical  Society  was  formed  at  New  York  in 
1842.  Its  principal  origmators  were  the  Hon.  Albert  GkiUatin,  so 
well  known  as  a  statesman,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  scholar,  and  John  'SL 
Bartlett,  Esq.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  the  first  president,  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  for  several  years,  the  able  corresponding  secretary.  The 
society  has  published  three  volumes  of  Transactions,  full  of  interest. 
The  principle  articles  in  Vol.  I.  are  Notes  on  the  Semi-civilized 
Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America ;  An  Account  of 
Ancient  Hemains  iii  Tennessee ;  On  the  Kecent  Discoveries  of 
llimyaritie  Inscriptions ;  Account  of  the  Punico-Libyau  Monument 
at  Dugga,  and  the  Eemains  of  an  Ancient  Structure  at  Bless,  near 
the  Site  of  Ancient  Carthage,  &c.  Vol.11,  contains — Hale's  Indians 
of  North-west  America,  and  Vocabularies  of  North  America ;  Obser- 
vations on  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ; 
View  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  the  Arctic  Begions  of  America ; 
Graininatical  Sketch  of  the  Language  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  Aa\ 
In  Vol.  111.  we  have — The  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians ;  ArchsMilog^' 
and  Ethnology  of  Nicaragua;  The  Aborigines  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama ;  Antiquities  of  Cuba,  &c.  While  various  gentlemen  have 
contributed  valuable  documents  to  the  published  volumes,  especial 
credit  is  due  to  IMr.  Gallatin ;  his  paper  on  the  semi-civilized 
nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Peru,  comparing  their  languages 
with  those  of  tlio  Northern  tribes  of  American  aborigines,  is  curious 
ami  of  great  value. 

T/te  American  Oriental  Sociity  was  formed  at  Boston  in  1842,  and 
incoii)orated  by  the  legislature  of  ^c  state  in  16(43.     The  objects 
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contemplated  by  the  society  are  the  cultiyation  of  learning  in  the 
Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesian  languages.  The  Hon.  John  Picker- 
ing, LL.D.,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  society,  and 
became  the  first  president.  On  the  occasion  of  its  first  annual 
n>eeting,  he  delivered  a  learned  address  on  the  languages,  literature, 
science,  and  history  of  Oriental  nations,  which  was  published  in  the 
journal  of  the  society.  Mr.  Pickering  was  widely  known  as  a  scholar 
of  profound  and  various  erudition,  and  as  a  philologist  he  had  n6 
superior  in  America.  He  enjoyed  the  well-earned  honour  of  bein^ 
made  a  member  of  various  learned  societies  in  his  native  country  and 
in  Europe.  His  pursuits  as  a  scholar,  and  his  publications,  embraced 
a  wide  range,  and  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  literature 
of  the  United  States.  The  society  has  four  stated  meetings  in  a 
year.  Its  publications  now  amount  to  four  volumes  octavo.  The 
principal  articles  in  Vol.  J.  are — Memoir  on  the  History  of  Buddhism ; 
The  History  of  Paper  Money  in  China ;  China,  its  Population  and 
Trade ;  A  Treatise  on  Arab  iMusic ;  Notes  on  Arakan ;  Recent  Pro- 
gress of  Oriental  Researches ;  Comparative  Vocabularies  of  some  of 
the  Principal  Negro  Dialects  of  Africa ;  The  Zulu  Language ;  Et 
Tabarv's  Conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs ;  On  the  Identification  of 
the  Signs  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Alphabet,  Ac.  Vol.  II.  con- 
tains— Shabbathai  Levi  and  his  Followers  ;  Account  of  a  Japanese 
Romance  ;  Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Oroomiah  to  Mosul,  through  the 
Koordidh  Mountains ;  Characteristics  of  the  Peshito-Syriac  Version 
of  the  New  Testament ;  Translation  of  Two  Unpublished  Arabic 
Documents  relating  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Islamites  and  other 
Batmian  Sects,  &c.  In  Vol.  III.  are — Life  of  Craudama,  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Burmese ;  Catalogue  of  all  Works  known  to  exist  in 
the  Armenian  Language  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Seventeenth 
Century  ;  Notes  on  the  Tamil  Language,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  contains — A 
Synopsis  of  the  Mystical  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  translated  from 
the  Tamil ;  On  the  History  of  the  Vedic  Texts ;  The  State  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  English  Language  in  India ;  On  the  Karens ;  Chinese 
Local  Dialects  reduced  to  Writing,  Ac.  These  volumes  present  a 
series  of  original  contributions  on  Oriental  literature  which  will  be 
of  permanent  value  to  the  leanied  in  this  department  of  knowledge. 

The  Smithsonian  Inatitulion  deserves  especial  notice  in  this  place, 
as  it  was  founded  by  James  Smithson,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
bequeathed  his  entire  property,  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
"  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  found  at  Washington,  under 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  Mr.  Smithson 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  chemistry,  and  received  an  honorary  degree  at  the 
University  in  178G.  He  subsequently  contributed  a  number  of 
scientific  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  to  the  Annah  of  Thiiosophy^  which  were  published.  The  trust 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States*  government,  and  on  August  10, 
1846,  an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  constituting  the  President, 
A'ice-President,  all   the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Jua- 
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tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Commiasioner  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  Mayor  of  Washington,  and  such  persons  as  they  might  elect, 
honorary  members,  an  ''establishment"  under  the  name  of  the 
'^  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."  The  management  of  the  financial  and  other  offiura  ia 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Begents  and  a  committee  chosen  from  amongst 
the  most  eminent,  scientific,  and  literary  men  in  the  country.  The 
members  and  honorary  members  hold  stated  and  special  meetings 
for  the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  The  principal 
acting  ofiicer  of  the  Institution  is  the  secretary,  who  has  the  genml 
superintendence  of  its  literary  and  scientific  operations.  The  edifice 
of  the  Institution  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  ot  the  metropolis.  It  is  in  the  Lombard 
style  of  architecture,  and  presents  a  noble  appearance.  It  is  four 
hundred  and  twenty -six  feet  in  length,  and  of  irregular  width  and 
height.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including  furniture,  is  estimated 
at  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  grounds  which  snr- 
round  it  are  extensive.  The  original  sum  bequeathed  is  to  remain 
for  ever  as  a  permanent  fund.  The  entire  income,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of 
original  research  and  publications ;  and  the  other  to  be  applied,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  gallery  of  art.  It  is 
proposed  "to  stimulate  research  by  offering  rewards,  for  original 
memoirs  on  all  subjects  of  investigation ;"  the  memoirs  to  be  pub- 
lished in  quarto,  under  the  title  ot  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge."  No  memoir  on  a  subject  of  physical  science  is  to  be 
published,  "which  does  not  furnish  a  positive  addition  to  human 
knowledge  resting  on  original  research ;"  and  all  unverified  specular 
tions  are  to  be  rejected.  A  portion  of  the  annual  income  is  appro- 
priated to  observations  and  experiments  in  the  natural  sciences, 
investigations  in  statistics,  history,  and  ethnology,  &c. ;  the  results  to 
be  published  in  quarto.  For  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  pro- 
po:»c>il  "  to  publish  a  series  of  reports,  giving  an  account  of  the  new 
diecoveries  in  science,  and  of  the  changes  made  from  year  to  year  in 
all  branches  of  knowledge  not  strictly  professional,"  and  also  to 
publish  occasionally  separate  treatises  of  general  interest.  The 
library  is  to  contain  a  complete  collection  of  the  transactions  and 
]>roceodings  of  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  world,  the  more 
irn])ortant  current  periodical  publications,  and  works  in  bibliography. 
The  beneficial  iniluence  of  this  institution  upon  the  world  at  large 
has  already  been  felt.  It  has  printed  and  circulated  seven  large 
volumes  in  quarto,  enriched  with  numerous  plates,  and  a  number  of 
interesting  volumes  in  octavo.  The  first  ot  the  series  of  original 
memoirs  was  the  quarto  volume  on  the  **  Ancient  Monuments  ojf  the 
Mississippi  Valley,"  published  in  1848.  This  has  since  been  followed 
by  others,  composed  of  papers  from  various  eminent  scholars  of  the 
Ignited  States,  on  special  topics  of  astronomy,  physical  geography, 
])al(.>ontology,  botany,  philology,  and  other    branches  of   scienee. 
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Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  each  of  the  "  Meraoire,'*  forming  the  con- 
trihutions,  are  printed,  which  are  difltributed  to  learned  societiea, 
public  libraries,  scientific  institutions,  &c.,  of  North  and  South 
America,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  East.  Gratuitous  lectures  of  a 
popular  character  are  delivered,  during  the  winter,  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  country.  The 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Begents'^give  an  interesting  account  of  the 
practical  working  of  this  important  establishment.  The  secretary  of 
the  institution  is  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scientific  men  of  the  age,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  the 
principle  of  magnetism  as  a  motor,  and  has  made  many  other  valuable 
contrihutions  to  science. 

Some  other  learned  societies  exist  in  the  United  States  for  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts.  Among  these 
are  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  has  already  published  several  volumes,  and  is  prosecuting  its 
labours  with  commendable  zeal  and  success;  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina;  the  Albany  Institute; 
the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History ;  the  Philological  Society 
at  New  Haven;  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania;  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  at  Boston;  the  American 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  at  New  York,  and  others  of 
a  similar  description. 

We  have  barely  space  to  notice  a  few  recent  publications.  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  ^'Eeligious  Truth,  Illustrated  from  Science,"'  is  a  col- 
lection of  eleven  public  addresses  and  sermons  which  the  author  has 
delivered  on  public  occasions  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
We  fiud  among  them  the  address  on  his  inauguration  as  President 
of  Amherst  College,  entitled,  the  "  Highest  Use  of  Learning,*'  which 
coutains  many  striking  thoughts  expressed  in  a  forcible  and  pleasing 
manner.  In  allusion  to  transcendentalism  the  author  observes: 
**  There  is  always  in  some  minds,  especially  in  youth,  a  wonderful 
charm  in  a  philosophy  that  is  esoteric.  They  love  to  believe  them- 
selves capable  of  discovering  a  hidden  meaning  in  facts  and  principles, 
which  the  uninitiated  cannot  discover.  A  man  of  talents  has  only  to 
be  obscure  in  his  style  and  meaning,  in  order  to  be  regarded  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  world,  and  among  them  not  a  few  recently 
fledged  literati,  as  very  profound.  On  the  contrary,  that  beautiful 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  style  and  thought  which  are  the  result  of 
long  and  patient  investigation,  and  which  characterize  the  highest 
order  of  talent,  are  regarded  by  the  same  class  as  evidence  of  a  super- 
ficial mind,  and  destitution  of  genius."  The  celebrated  discourse  on 
the  "  Beiigious  Bearing  of  Man*s  Creation"  was  preached  at  Albany, 
New  York^  in  1856,  during  the  session  of  the  American  Scientific 
Association.  The  author  maintains  that  science  as  well  as  revelation 
teaches  us  that  man  was  the  last  of  the  animals  created ;  that  he 

^  Religious  Truth,  Illustnted  from  Science  :  in  Addresses  and  Sermons  on 
Special  Occasious.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Amherst 
College,  and  now  Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and  Geology.  12mo.  Boston. 
1857.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  ft  Co. 
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was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  creatures,  and  that  his  creation  waa  a 
miraculous  and  unusually  important  event.  After  presenting  the 
facts  of  revealed  and  natural  religion  respecting  man's  creation,  he 
deduces  a  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  chronology. 
He  refutes,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  the  arguments  of  atheists  and 
pantheists,  and  presents  a  new  argument  for  the  Divine  existence 
from  the  design  everywhere  apparent  in  nature,  that  the  existing 
processes  and  races  had  a  beginning,  and  draws  from  the  whole 
subject  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  In  the 
address  on  the  "  Kelations  and  Mutual  Duties  between  the  Philo- 
sopher and  the  Theologian,"  Professor  Hitchcock  asserts  that  the 
facts  and  principles  of  science,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  are  favour- 
able to  piety,  and  form  a  vast  store-house  for  the  use  of  natural 
theology ;  but  the  cultivation  of  science,  without  the  restraints  of 
religion,  often  proves  very  disastrous.  He  affirms  that  the  principles 
of  theology  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  philosophy,  but  the  former 
developes  principles  which  the  sounding-line  oi  the  latter  cannot 
reach,  but  as  far  as  the  two  systems  can  be  compared  they  coincide. 
And  he  justly  says,  that  **  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  goes  bv  the 
name  of  science  which  contradicts  a  fair  and  enlightened  exhibition  of 
revealed  truth,  is  only  false  philosophy."  Dr.  Hitchcock  has,  at 
different  times,  rendered  important  service  to  the  cause  of  acienoe 
and  religion  by  his  valuable  publications,  and  the  field  over  which  he 
ranges  in  this  volume,  is  peculiarly  Htted  for  the  display  of  his  highest 
gifts ;  and  his  reputation  will  be  still  further  increaseci  by  this  work. 

Professor  Turner's  "  Analysis  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,"^  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stores  of 
Biblical  criticism.  The  author  has  long  been  known  as  an  exact 
critical  scholar,  and  those  who  may  differ  from  him  in  some  of  his 
theological  opinions,  will  appreciate  his  candour,  learning,  and  piety. 
Among  the  numerous  important  works  he  has  given  to  the  public, 
are  "Biographical  Notices  of  Jewish  Kabbis;"  ''Thoughts  on 
Scriptural  Prophecy;"  and  a  series  of  ''Commentaries  on  the 
Hebrews,  Bomans,  and  Ephesians."  In  the  work  before  us  the 
analysis  of  the  epistle  is  clear  and  comprehensive,  and  the  author^s 
commentary  will  afford  facilities  to  students  in  their  attempts  to 
attain  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  volume  is  cnarac- 
terized  by  manly  independence  of  thought,  is  clear  and  logical  in  its 
arguments,  and  explains  the  text  by  making  the  Bible  its  own  inter- 
preter. 

American  works  in  biography  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
executed  with  judgment  and  ability.  In  this  department  ofliteraturey 
we  are  pleased  to  find  that  Parsons^s  "  Life  of  oir  William  Fepperell. 
Bart.,"^  has  reached  a  second  edition.     Sir  William  Fepperell,  the 

'  The  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  in  Greek  aod  En^liali ;  with  ma  Awdjmm  and 
Kzegetical  Commentary.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner^  D.l).,  IVofcnor  in  th«  General 
Tlieologienl  Seminary  at  New  York.  8to.,  pp.  98.  New  York.  London : 
SnmpBon  Low»  Son,  &  Co. 

*  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Bart.;  the  only  natiTe  of  New  England 
created  a  Baronet  during  its  connexion  with  the  Mother  Conntxy.    By  Ueher 
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renowned  "Hero  of  Louisburg,"  was  made  a  baronet  of  Great 
Britain,  an  honour  never  conferred  on  any  other  native  of  New 
England.  Sir  William's  father  was  a  native  of  Tavistock,  Devoiiy 
and  in  early  life  emigrated  to  Kittery,  Maine,  where  the  son  was  bom 
in  1G96.  Dr.  Parsons  has  faithfully  delineated  the  remarkable  career 
of  the  son  of  an  uneducated  fisherman  rising  gradually  by  his  genius^ 
energy,  and  integrity  of  character,  not  only  to  opulence,  but  to  the 
highest  military  honours.  He  was  bred  a  mercnant,  and  in  1727^ 
was  chosen  one  of  his  Majesty's  council,  to  which  he  was  apnuallj 
re-elected  until  his  death.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice, 
in  which  station  he  displayed  firmness  of  principle,  and  distributed 
justice  with  impartiality.  In  the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  in 
1745,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  governors  of  New  England  to- 
command  the  troops,  and  soon  forced  the  city  to  capitulate.  For  his 
distinguished  services  the  king  cre^d  him  a  baronet.  He  died  at 
his  seat  in  Kittery,  Maine,  in  1759,'  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  hi» 
age.  The  work  gives  a  detailed  and  authentic  account  of  the  siege 
and  reduction  of  Louisburg,  written  bv  Sir  William  and  other  chief 
actors  in  the  scene.  The  subject  of  this  biography  was  distinguished 
for  quickness  of  perception,  force  of  thought,  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter. It  was  his  practical  knowledge  of  men,  and  their  springs  of 
action,  *' stimulated  by  aspirations  for  honourable  fame  and  dis- 
tinction, and  sanctioned  by  an  enlightened  conscience  and  Christian 
principles,  that  crowned  his  career  with  unparalleled  success.*' 
Every  one  may  learn  something  from  the  perusal  of  his  eventful  life 
that  will  make  them  wiser  and  better  men.  The  volume  does  credit 
to  the  author,  who  is  widely  known  in  his  native  country  by  his 
original  contributions  to  medical  science.  We  are  gratified  to  see 
bin  able  pen  occasionally  employed  in  other  departments  of  literature. 

Professor  Loomis's  work  on  the  "Eecent  Progress  of  Astronomy, 
especially  in  the  United  States,"*  contains  not  only  the  latest  dis- 
coveries, but  descriptions  of  improved  instruments  and  new  obser- 
vat oriels,  and  is  enriched  with  plates.  Professor  Loomis  is  the  author 
of  several  volumes  and  papers  on  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and 
the  present  work  is  wortny  of  his  scientific  reputation. 

Perry's  "  Expedition  to  Japan,'"  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
successful  efforts  to  open  that  empire  to  the  benefits  of  civilization. 
In  this  attractive  volume  we  have  a  full  and  ofiicial  record  of  the 
United  States'  expedition  to  that  singular  and  hermetically  sealed 

PargoDfl.     Second  Edition,  12mo.,  pp.  356.      New  York.     London:   Sampson 
lA)Vi,  Son,  Ac  Co. 

*  The  Recent  Progress  of  Antronomy,  especially  in  the  United  States.  By 
Klia«  l^oomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natnral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Third  Edition,  mostly  re- written  and  much 
cnhirged.     12mo..  pp.  396.     New  York.     1856. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  American  Si^iuulron  to  the  China  Seas  and 
Japan,  performed  in  the  years  1852,  1H53,  and  1854,  by  order  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  W.  C.  Perry,  U  S.N. 
Compile*!  from  the  Original  Notes  and  Journals  of  Commodore  Perry,  at  his 
request,  and  under  his  supervision.  By  Francis  h.  Hawks,  D.D.  With  numerotu 
illustrations.    8vo.,  pp.  700.    New  Yoi^.    1856. 
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empire  which  has  remained  for  centuries  motionless  mmid  the  changes 
of  the  East.  Erom  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  Portuguese 
traders  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  little,  until  recently,  has  been 
heard  of  this  remarkahle  people.  As  Commodore  Perry  was  not 
amhitious  of  being  the  historian  of  his  own  enterprise,  at  nis  request, 
and  under  his  inspection,  Dr.  Hawks  has  arranged  the  materials,  and 
collected  the  essential  facts  from  the  original  notes  and  journals  of 
the  mission.  The  editor  has  performed  his  labour  with  the  assiduity 
and  intelligence  to  be  expected  from  his  strong  interest  in  geogra- 
phical, ethnological,  and  historical  researches.  Dr.  Hawks,  oesides 
the  narrative,  has  given  us  in  an  admirable  introduction,  a  sketch  of 
the  history,  productions,  religion,  and  civil  condition  of  Japan,  and 
the  previous  attempts  of  the  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese  and 
Americans  to  keep  open  an  intercourse  with  this  isolated  and 
mysterious  country.  Commodore  Perry  sailed  for  Japan,  in  the 
Mississippi .  steamship  on  the  24th  of  November,  1852 ;  the  other 
vessels  being  appointed  to  overtake  him  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  The 
narrative  details  in  an  agreeable  manner  whatever  is  worthy  of 
observation  at  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape, 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  the  Chinese  stations  on  the  voyage 
to  Japan.  In  July,  1853,  the  squadron  reached  the  forbidden  land, 
and  took  up  a  position  in  the  Bay  of  Tedo.  Negotiations  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  friendly  communications  opened  with  the 
natives.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1854,  the  treaty  which  Commodore 
Perry  negotiated,  was  sent  to  the  United  States*  government  for 
ratification.  By  this  treaty  two  ports,  Simoda  and  Hakadi,  are 
tlirown  open  for  the  American  trade ;  and  in  case  of  distress  or 
stress  of  weather,  entrance  for  ships  of  the  United  States  has  been 
secured  to  all  parts  of  Japan.  We  may  hope  that  this  treaty  will  be 
a  first  step  towards  opening  that  rich  and  curious  group  of  islands  in 
the  East — which  to  Marco  Polo  was  known  as  the  Golden  Zipangu — 
to  the  commerce  of  the  civilized  world. 

Mrs.  Sigourney's  '*  Past  Meridian"*  is  a  pleasing  and  graceful 
volume  w^hich  cannot  fail  to  gratify  readers  of  taste.  It  gives 
interesting  biographical  sketches  of  good  and  happy  old  men,  con- 
siders the  duties  of  the  aged,  and  the  treatment  tney  should  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  young.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  is  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers,  and  although  she  is  now  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  yet  she  manifests  no  disposition  to  lay  aside  her  pen.  Without 
engaging  in  the  composition  of  any  great  work,  she  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  various  periodicals,  and  published  more  than  forty  volumes 
in  a  more  permanent  form,  which  do  honour  to  herself,  her  sex,  and 
country.  Among  these  are  "Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Ver»e;" 
''  Traits  of  the  Aborigines,"  an  historical  poem ;  "A  Sketch  of  Con- 
necticut Forty  Years  since;"  "Zinzenaorf,  and  other  Poems;" 
"Pocahontas,  and  other  Poems;"  "Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant 
Lands ;"  "  The  Western  Home,  and  other  Poems,"  &c.  Her  poetry 
possesses  great  sweetness  and  variety,  and  abound  s  in  passages  of 


*  Past  Meridian.    By  Mi «».  L.  M.  Sigoumey     12mo.    Hartford.    1854. 
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earnest,  rigorous  thought.  Her  prose  is  animated  and  instructive, 
and  all  her  works  evince  and  inculcate  warm  benevolence  and 
practical  piety. 


Psalms  and  Htmns  for  Pubuc,  Social,  ahd  Private  Worship.  (The  profits  will 
be  demoted  to  Widows  and  Orphami  of  Baptist  Mixiisters  and  Missionaries). 
London :  B.  L.  Qreen.    1857. 

Evert  one  must  have  felt  the  extreme  inconvenience  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  two  separate  hymn-books,  and  one  of  these  divided  into 
four  parts,  in  our  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  But  though  all  felt 
and  lamented  it,  the  present  compilation  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
designed  to  remedy  it  in  the  denomination  for  whose  special  use  it 
is  adapted.  We  very  cordially  welcome  this  volume,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  selection  of  hymns  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
judicious  and  comprehensive.  It  combines  neavly  all  those  of 
Watt8*8  *'  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  which  by  general  consent  are  used  in 
public  worship;  the  best  from  the  "Selection"  now  in  use,  with 
additions  from  Montgomery  and  Conder,  and  many  other  authors 
not  specified  by  name.  The  arrangement  of  the  hymns  is,  generally 
speaking,  excellent,  though  here  and  there  we  have  noticed  some  that 
might  occupy  with  more  propriety  a  different  position;  the  subjects  are 
sufficiently  varied  to  fit  the  volume  in  an  eminent  degree,  according 
to  the  announcement  on  the  title-page,  for  "  public,  private,  and  social 
worship."  We  can  fully  understand  that  the  compilers  must  have  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  prepare  this  volume  for  publication,  and  on  that 
account  would  concede  to  them  a  large  indulgence,  for  it  would  be 
simply  impossible  to  satisfy  the  tastes  and  predilections  of  all  in 
their  selection  of  hymns.  But  while  we  would  concede  thus  much 
in  regard  to  their  choice  of  hymns,  we  think  they  have  unnecessarily 
laid  themselves  open  to  criticism  in  their  alteration  of  not  a  few  of 
them.  Granting  that  compilers  have  the  license  of  leaving  out 
portions  of  the  hymns  they  select  (as,  for  example,  the  last  verse  of 
Watts,  i.  15 — "  So  Samson  when  his  hair  was  lost,"  &c.),  we  must 
protest  against  tampering  with  the  language  of  writers  of  established 
reputation,  whether  in  "  prose  or  rhvme."  At  all  events,  it  should 
be  distinctly  indicated  that  the  original  compositions  are  "altered." 
Of  tlie  typographical  execution  of  the  specimen  which  has  been  sent 
us,  we  can  tiipeak  in  unqualified  terms  of  approbation.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  the  price  is  so  low,  that  nothing  short  of  a  very 
extensive  sale  can  render  it  available  for  the  meritorious  object  to 
which  the  profits  will  be  devoted.  In  the  larger  editions,  which  we 
presume  will  in  due  time  appear,  we  should  hope  to  find  indexes  of 
subjects  and  of  texts ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  remarks  we  have 
already  made,  we  would  suggest,  that  the  names  of  the  authors  be 
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given,  and  tbat  the  bymns  which  hare  been  altered  aboold  be  dia- 
tinguished  (were  it  onlj  bv  an  asterisk),  from  those  which  are  left 
in  their  integrity. 

Q50MOX  OF  THE  New  Testameitt.  By  John  Albert  BeDgel ;  now  ilnt  inntUited 
into  English ;  wiUi  Original  Xoiee,  ExpUnatoiy  and  IllnstaratiTe.  Re>iaad 
and  Edited  by  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Faofsaet^  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  DuUia. 
Vola.  L  &  IIL    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark     1857. 

'^QuiSQUis  in  ScriptursL  interpretanda  aliquid  navare  Yult,  ae  ipae 
explorare  debet,  quo  jure  id  faciat."  ("  Whosoever  desires  to  render 
any  help  in  interpreting  Scripture,  should  examine  himself^  and 
ascertain  by  what  right  he  does  so.")  It  is  to  this  profound  con- 
sciousness of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him  who  would  expound 
the  Scriptures,  that  Bengel  owes  much  of  his  excellence  as  a  com* 
mentator.  Few  men  were  so  well  qualified  for  the  task  as  he ;  for, 
combining  the  highest  culture  with  the  most  child-like  piety,  his 
comments  are  distinguished  by  the  accurate  knowledge  they  dis- 
play, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  imbued  with  the  profoundest 
spirituality  of  mind.  And  it  is  this  latter  quality  which  constitutes 
his  peculiar  charm.  He  never  forgets  that  the  Word  on  which  he 
is  commenting,  is  the  Word  of  God ;  and  hence  he  avoids  those  two 
great  stumbling-blocks  of  so  many  of  our  modem  commentators — a 
rash  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  irreverent  do2:mati8m  on 
the  other.  There  are  few  devout  students  of  the  Bible  who  have  not 
long  held  Bengel  in  the  highest  estimation ;  nay,  more,  revered  and 
loved  him.  It  was  not,  however,  without  some  apprehension  for  his 
reputation  with  English  readers,  that  we  saw  the  announcement  of  a 
translation  of  his  work.  We  feared  that  his  sentences,  terse  and 
condensed  as  they  are,  would  necessarily  lose  much  of  their  pointedness 
and  force  by  being  clothed  in  another  garb.  But  we  confess,  gladly, 
to  a  surprise  at  the  success  the  translators  have  achieved  in  pre- 
serving so  .much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  this  first  instalment,  which  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  (Vol.  I.),  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  the  Corinthians 
(Vol.  II].),  is  executed  in  the  most  scholar-like  and  able  manner. 
The  translation  has  the  merit  of*  being  faithful  and  perspicuous. 
The  spirited  publishers  have  laid  the  students  of  the  Bible  under  the 
deepest  obligation ;  and  they  will,  undoubtedly,  receive  the  thanks 
of  many  for  whom  they  have  thus  made  Benc;el  accessible.  Its 
publication  will,  we  are  confident,  do  much  to  bring  back  readers  to 
the  devout  study  of  the  Bible,  and  at  the  same  time,  prove  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  exegetieal  aids.  The  *'  getting  up "  of  these 
volumes,  combined  with  their  marvellous  cheapness,  cannot  fail,  we 
should  hope,  to  command  for  them  a  large  sale. 

Tub  Three  Temft.R8  op  the  One  Qod.    By  Samuel  Hinda,  D.D.,  late  Biahop  of 
Norwich.    Third  Edition.    12mo.    Pp.127.      London  :  Parker  &  Son. 

The  lovers  of  Bishop  Hinds  will  welcome  this  new  edition  of  the 
"  Three  Temples."  The  contents  of  the  book,  the  substance  of  which 
was    delivered  in  two  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
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Oxford  as  far  back  as  1829,  may  be  thns  briefly  indicated:  ^  A]l  rerela- 
tion  progressive,  but  especiaJlj  tbat  wherebj  €k>d  has  reTcaJeA 
Simself,  The  three  stages  in  this  reyelation, — whj  called  temples  ? 
The  proposed  view  of  the  three  temples :  Ist.  Their  dedication  and 
the  signs  whereby  thej  were  declared  to  be  the  temples  of  QoA. 
2nd.  The  resemblances  and  differences  between  them.  But  these 
resemblances  and  differences  have  respect  to  the  dedication, 
materials,  divine  indwelling,  services,  duration,  &c.  It  is  needless  for 
us  to  say  that  the  three  temples  refer  to  the  Jewish  temple,  the  temple 
of  Christ's  body,  and  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
The  inquiry  is  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting. But  we  are  inchned  to  think  that  the  author  has  rested  his 
arguments  for  the  proofs  of  the  progressive  character  of  revelation 
too  much  upon  the  externals  of  the  several  dispensations,  and  which 
are,  strictly  speaking,  but  accidentals,  rather  than  on  the  spiritual 
truths  which  underlie  these ;  and  has  not  brought  into  sufficient 
prominence  the  coincident  developments  of  the  human  mind;  in 
other  words,  the  adaptation  of  revelation  to  man's  spiritual  progress. 
But,  withal,  there  is  a  healthful  tone  of  earnestness  about  the  book 
which  will  ensure  for  it  a  wide  acceptance.  Manifestly^  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of  any  book  of  the 
excellent  bishop's,  and  especially  of  one  which  has  reached  its  third 
edition. 


SxBASTOPOL ;  and  other  Poems.    Bj  E.  Deny.    London :  Hall  k  Yiriiia.    IS^T. 

It  is  the  province  of  just  criticism  not  to  withhold  censure  where 
censure  is  due,  nor  to  impart  praise  if  praise  be  ill-merited.  But 
sometimes  the  critic  finds  himself  in  the  awkward  predicament  of 
having  neither  censure  nor  praise  to  convey ;  or,  perhaps,  he  may 
have  Doth  to  praise  and  to  censure ;  and  the  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Derry's  poems,  we  believe,  must  confess  to  beinff  in  some  such 
position  as  the  last  described.  He  may  commend  the  sentiments 
and  the  purport  of  the  poems ;  but  then  he  will  have  to  regret  that 
Mr.  Derry  has  not  understood  better  his  vocation.  His  lines, 
though  generally  smooth,  are  occasionally  harsh  and  rugged.  They 
want,  moreover,  the  fire  of  feeling  and  the  colouring  of  fancy.  Ixi 
none  of  his  pieces  do  we  see  the  slightest  indication  of  ffenius ;  the 
kindling  and  elevating  element,  so  essential  to  real  poetry,  is  altogether 
absent.  "  Sebastopol"  drags  tediously  along  through  many  sections^ 
with  an  outline  of  the  events  of  the  late  war,  while  the  accessories 
arc  feebly  filled  in.  Occasionally  a  line  of  less  than  ordinary  weak- 
ness is  met  with,  as — 

**  Still  aa  they  tread,  they  quail  like  qoivwing  reeda ;" 

but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  mass  of  commonplace  which  the 
reader  has  to  wade  through.  The  minor  poems  do  not  interfm 
with  the  verdict  we  have  passed  on  the  ehtf  iTcBUore  of  the  volume ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  tena  strongly  to  confirm  our  opinion,  if  not  to 
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raise  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Derry  is  not  master  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    Take  for  example : — 

'*  The  grass  recovered  from  her  tread. 
Its  presfure  was  so  $maU  ; 
The  motion  of  her  body  made 
A  sudden  hrtfze  to  faXL^ 
That  stirred  the  bramble -leaves  which  there 
Composed  a  matted  walL** 


Again 


"  Mute  consternation  chains  their  speech, 
As  they  stand  round  the  corpse ; 
The  bnbble$  turn  to  icicles, 

Which  from  each  forehead  drops,** 


Waiving  the  grammatical  error,  we  presume  that  drops  and  eorpte 

hardly  rhyme. 


Thb  Progress  or  Being.  Six  Lectures  on  the  True  Progress  of  Man.  By  ths 
Rev.  D.  Thomas,  Stockwell,  Editor  of  the  EvmUiat,  kc  Third  Edition. 
London  :  Ward  &  Co. 

"  The  Progress  of  Being,"  as  Mr.  Thomas  informs  us,  is  designed  to 
be  a  sequel  to  "  The  Crisis  of  Being.*'  We  feel  that  we  cannot  do  m 
better  service  to  out  thoughtful  young  men  than  to  recommend  them 
to  procure  forthwith,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  these  books, 
and  studiously  to  read  them.  And  we  shall  be  much  deceived  if 
they  do  not  rise  from  the  perusal  with  their  minds  braced  and 
strengthened  for  the  contest  of  life.  The  author  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  untrammelled  thinkers  of  the  present  day ;  every  page 
of  these  books  bears  testimony  to  his  deep  earnestness,  and  glows 
with  healthful  and  invigorating  thought.  Some  will  probably  miss 
the  accustomed  phraseology  of  the  pulpit,  but  the  author's  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume.  He  says, 
"  There  are  two  methods  of  presenting  the  Gospel ;  the  one  unfolds 
it  as  u  system  of  doctrines,  the  other  as  a  provision  for  souls  ;"  and 
we  need  hardly  add,  that  Mr.  Thomas  professes  to  have  chosen  the 
latter  of  these  two  methods.  Now,  while  we  do  not  object  to — on 
the  other  hand,  extremely  like  Mr.  Thomas's  method — yet  we  would 
submit  to  him  whether  he  has  fojrly  stated  these  two  methods ;  for 
his  language  seems  to  imply  that  a  system  of  doctrines  can  have  no 
provi.ion  for  souls,  and,  of  course,  that  the  provision  for  souls  can 
have  no  doctrines  lying  at  its  basis.  Now,  must  not  all  teaching 
have  its  foundation  in  doctrines  ?  We  are  sure  that  there  are  doc- 
trines on  which  "  The  Progress  of  Being"  rests,  and  doctrines  which 
few  men  would  contend  for  with  more  earnestness  than  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  without  which  no  one  knows  better  than  himself  that  the  ^  pro- 
gress of  being"  would  be  a  mere  fiction  of  the  brain.  We  would  have 
It  noted,  that  our  objection  is  not  to  Mr.  Thomas's  method^  but  to 
his  statement  of  that  method.  We  hope  that  the  third  edition  will 
obtain  a  yet  wider  circulation  than  the  two  iirst. 
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Analytical  Exposition  op  thr  Epirtlk  op  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans. 
By  John  Brown,  D.D.     Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  k  Son.     1867. 

The  world  is  full  of  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  written  by 
men  of  all  creeds,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  time  of  Origen 
to  the  present  day.  Of  these,  the  greater  number  are  of  no  use, 
except  that  they  are  occasionally  consulted  by  the  laborious  scholar 
and  inquisitive  theologian.  The  best  expositions  of  Holy  Writ  are 
those  which  are  composed  on  particular  books.  When  a  divine 
undertakes  to  write  on  the  whole  Bible,  he  feels  that  he  has  engaged 
in  Sin  herculean  task, — that  he  has  not  sufficient  time  and  learning 
ft)r  the  whole ;  and  he,  therefore,  passes  over  a  good  deal  of  the 
ground  in  a  superficial  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commen- 
tator who  devotes  himself  to  one  portion  of  Scripture,  can  go 
deliberately  to  work,  and  may  expect  to  finish  the  undertaking  in  a 
reasonable  time.  He  can  collect  his  materials  and  concentrate  his 
thoughts  on  one  object.  He  can  search  out  everything  in  a  thorough 
manner,  allowing  himself  time  to  render  his  performance  as  perfect 
as  possible.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  excellence  of  such 
wofKs  as  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  Titman*s  Gospel  by  John, 
TFenderson's  Isaiah,  M'Lean'a  Hebrews,  Ac.  The  work  before  us 
is  of  this  kind.  The  learned  and  pious  author  has  calmly  girded 
himself  to  the  execution  of  bis  project,  and  has  given  himself 
sufficient  leisure  to  sift  and  examine  everything,  and  call  in  to  his 
aid  all  the  helps  and  lights  necessary.  The  Epistle  to  the  Eo* 
mans  possesses  a  peculiar  character  among  the  books  of  Divine 
revelation, —  a  character  shared  by  no  other  except  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  While  in  others,  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion 
are  scattered  abroad  over  the  wide  fields  of  revelation,  here  they 
are  nmrahalled,  harmonized,  and  reduced  to  system.  Starting  with 
the  grt^at  doctrine  of  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  he 
hKows  how  that  one  grand  and  simple  principle  spreads  itself  out  into 
the  entire  body  of  gospel  truth, providing  for  present  sanctification  and 
future  glorification,  as  well  as  for  pardon  and  peace  with  God.  In 
this  book,  wo  not  only  learn  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  we  perceive 
them  in  their  connexion,  relative  bearing,  and  harmony,  as  dis- 
coveries of  the  Divine  character,  and  developments  of  the  principles 
of  (iod's  moral  government.  We  can  conceive  of  no  better  method 
of  enljf^htening  and  strengthening  the  mind  on  sacred  subjects  than 
the  frequent  and  familiar  study  of  this  portion  of  the  Divine  Word, 
not  taking  detached  passages  as  mottoes  for  subject,  but  going 
through  the  whole  in  regular  order,  tracing  first  principles  to  their 
Ici^itimato  consequences.  The  author  brings  to  his  work  com- 
petent learning,  powers  of  discrimination,  and  sound  reasoning;  and 
the  result  is  a  volume  which  we  think  will  be  of  great  service  at  the 
present  time.  The  principal  feature  of  the  attempt  is  the  patient 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  import  of  particular  expressions, 
without  wliich  all  such  performances  must  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
apostle  HO  often  uses  words  and  verbal  formuUB  in  senses  so 
dirterent  from  what  is  usual — so  Hebraistic  and  Hellenistic — that 
without  such  learned  explanation,  the  writings  of  the  apostle  would 
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be  quite  unintelligibla  The  writer,  be  be  wbo  he  may,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  meet  these  philological  difficulties,  might  as  well  spare 
the  labour  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  If  he  is  right, 
he  is  80  only  by  accident,  or  because  he  happens  to  follow  a  Bafe 
guide.  If  we  were  disposed  to  iind  fault  with  tne  exegetical  analysis 
of  our  erudite  preacher,  we  would  say  that  it  is  in  certain  parts  too 
prolix.  A  more  condensed  form  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  his 
learning  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  student,  because  more 
tangible  and  more  easily  retained  in  the  memory.  Instead  of 
noticing  so  many  interpretations  of  a  passae^  and  refuting  them, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  go  at  once  to  the  right  view,  and  support 
it  with  proper  reasons  ?  Perhaps,  howcFer,  the  imperfection  of 
which  we  complain  is  inseparable  from  the  plan  and  object  of  the 
writer.  As  specimens  of  the  great  ability  with  which  Dr.  Brown 
handles  his  subject,  we  might  point  to  the  much  disputed  seventh 
chapter, — the  treatment  of  which  to  our  mind  is  most  satisfactory  ; 
the  section  relative  to  election, — a  still  more  disputed  paragraph ; 
the  remarks  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  their  final  conver- 
sion; and  the  discussion  of  terms  of  communion.  Whatever  be 
the  tenets  of  the  Presbyterian  body  to  which  our  expositor  belongs, 
he  clearly  commits  himself  to  the  position  taken  up  by  all  open 
communionists  when  he  savs,  "  Those  whom  Christ  appears  to  nave 
received  are  to  be  received  by  us ;  and  received  by  us  because  we 
think  they  have  been  received  by  Him." — P.  654.  We  think  this 
work  is  seasonable  and  opportune,  as  well  as  excellent.  Tacitly, 
though  not  ostensibly,  it  cuts  away  the  roots  of  the  two  great 
heresies  of  our  times  —  Bomanism  and  Scepticism.  The  young 
divine  who  treads  the  middle  path  with  our  author,  will  be  in 
no  danger  of  falling  into  cither  of  these  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  doctrines  of  free  justification  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  producing,  as  he  shows  it  does  produce,  sanctification  of  spirit, 
cannot  coexist  with  the  Eomish  doctrine  of  the  magical  power  of 
ordinances ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  humiliating  doctrine  of 
universal  sin  and  sovereign  grace  which  it  involves,  is  in  perfect 
antagonism  with  the  pride  of  Scepticism.  The  mind  that  embraces 
the  one  must  repudiate  the  other. 


Amkrica,  and  American  Mrthodtbh.    By  the  Rot.  Frederick  J.  Jobxm.    Sro. 
London  :  James  S.  Virtue.    1867. 

The  liev,  F.  J.  Jobson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah  were  delegated  by 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  represent  the  Methodist  Churches  in 
Britain,  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  held  at  Indianopolis,  in  May,  1856.  During 
his  absence,  which  comprised  something  less  than  twelve  weeks, 
Mr.  Jobson  wrote  long  and  circumstantial  letters  upon  all  he  saw 
and  did  to  Mrs.  Jobson,  whom  family  affliction  detained  at  home. 
The  importunity  of  friends— the  old  story — led  to  the  publication  of 
these  letters,  and  to  the  addition  of  one  more  book  to  the  number- 
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less  volumes  of  American  travels  which  have  already  appeared  before 
the  public.     The  book  begins  with  the  usual  profession  of  impar- 
tiality, the  accustomed  reprobation  of  the  caricatures  of  Amencan 
society  presented  by  most  writers,  and  the  proper  determination  to 
aid  in  dispelling  the  false  views  derived  from  such  sources.    The 
promiDence  given  to  Methodism  being  excepted,  we  do  not  know  in 
what  particular  this  volume  differs  from  the  stereotyped  model. 
One  of  the  best  books  we  ever  read  upon  America  was  written  by  an 
author  who  had  never  left  his  home  in  Europe ;  and,  really,  we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  travel  so  far  if  any  one  wishes  to 
write  a  book  like  Mr.  Jobson's.    Do  not  let  us  be  too  severe.    There 
are  four  letters   on  the  history  of  early  Methodism  in  America, 
and  on  the  labours  of  its  early  preachers,  which,  for  the  interest  of 
the  subject,  redeem  all  the  rest.     We  can  never  weary  of  reading 
the  history  of  those  devoted  pioneers  ;  and  although  we  are  familiar  • 
with  the  romantic  and  spirit-stirring  tales  of  their  great  deeds  in  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Bangs,  we  are  glad  to  refresh  our  memory  of  them,  and 
shall  be  pleased  if  many,  with  ourselves,  catch  from  the  narrative 
some  new  impulse,  although  we  should  only  remotely  follow  these 
great  men  in  their  self-sacrifice  and  zeal.     Mr.  Jobson  gives  also  a 
very  succinct  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  and 
presents  the  interesting  and  valuable  statistics  of  the  progress  of 
Methodism  furnished  to  the  meeting.    Comprising  all  the  branches  of 
the  Methodist  church  in  the  United  States,  it  now  numbers  1,600,000 
full -church  members,  and  has  under  its  religious  instruction  6,000,000 
of  the  population.   With  all  this,  and  thankfully  recogpoising  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  which  Methodism  in  America  has  done  and  is  doing, 
we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Jobson^s  conclusion  represents  the  Methodist 
Church   faithfully,  when  he   describes  it  as  "having  the  prestige 
aiuoug  the  churches  which  the  Church  of  England  has  in  our  own 
country.'*     For  our  own  part,  we  are  glad  to  think  that  it  does  not 
enjoy  so  dangerous  a  prestige,     Mr.  Jobson  dweUs  also  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  the  Methodist  church  in  relation  to  it.     He 
has  been  sorely  condemned  by  some  for  the  course  adopted  by  his 
church,  and  by  the  Conference  of  1856,  in  relation  to  this  question. 
We  confess  wo  do  not  sympathize  with  his  condemners.     In  his 
general  chapters  on  America,  there  are  many  slips,  which  had  he 
known  his  subject  a  little  better,  Mr.  Jobson  would  certainly  have 
avoided.     Why  does  he  insist  on  mis-spelling  Massachusetts  ?   Why 
write  "bunkem**  for  "buncombe?'*     Whence  has  he  derived  the 
notion  that  Creoles  are  of  negro  relationship?     He  meets  "  mulattoes 
and  Creoles"  in  Washington.     Of  Washington,  also,  he  says :  "  Here 
slavery   has   its  mart,  its   auction-block,  &c."     If  the  law  which 
forbids  the  public  sale  of  slaves  in  the  district  of  Columbia  be  thus 
infringed,  we  are  surprised  at   the  publicity    which  Mr.  Jobson's 
words  would  imply.     What  zealous  Democrat  has  cozened  the  good 
man  into  a  belief  that  the  Democratic  party  represents  principles 
similar  to  those  of  our  "  moderate  reformers  ?**     Probably  the  same 
who  in  his  enumeration  of  the  political  divisions  in  the   States, 
omitted  the  Bepublicau  party,  which,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jobson's 
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visit,  was  assuming  so  much  importance.  He  innocentlr  writes 
down,  therefore,  what  he  has  douotless  been  told, — that  the  three 
principal  parties  are  the  Whigs,  the  Demochits,  and  the  Democmt- 
Bepublicans,  or  Loco-Focos !  Besides  these  errors,  where  has 
Mr.  Jobson  learnt  that  Baltimore  is  the  capital  of  Maryland? 
What  makes  him  thiiik  that  in  housekeeping,  money  will  purchase 
more  in  America  than  with  us  ?  Why  does  he  speak  of  **  Mn, 
Wetherell,  the  authoress  of  '  Queechy,' "  not  only  assuming  the 
young  lady's  nam  de  plume,  but  adding  thereto  a  matronly  title, 
which  she  would  certainly  repudiate?  A  little  more  care  would 
doubtless  have  made  this  book  acceptable  to  a  lai^e  class  of  readen, 
especially  to  those  connected  with  the  Methodist  Church.  Through^ 
out,  Mr.  Jobson  is  a  pleasant  companion;  and  whatever  the 
execution,  none  can  question  the  good  intentions  with  which  he  sat 
down  to  write  his  travels. 
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Art.  I.— systematic  THEOLOGY. 

Systematic  Theology,  By  Balph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  Edited  by  James 
E.  CarapbeU,  M.A.  In  Three  Vols.  Pp.  710,  784,  766.  Edin- 
burgh: Black.  1857. 

Over-estimation  and  undue  depreciation  alike  tend  to  induce 
re-action.  The  stiff,  strained,  painfully  overwrought  pedantry 
of  the  theologians  of  the  last  century,  with  their  arid  techni- 
calities, dreary  subdivisions,  and  acrimonious  controversies,  did 
much  to  produce,  in  prudent  and  practical  minds,  a  disgust  at 
the  very  name  of  Systematic  Theology.  Many  causes  have 
fostered  this  feeling.  Among  the  most  powerful,  probably, 
have  been  the  extension  and  improvement  of  Sunday  School 
instruction,  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  gradually  superseding 
all  other  text-books ;  the  material,  practical,  stirnng  character 
of  the  present  age,  opposed  to  all  speculation  which  does  not 
appear  fruitful ;  and  toe  natural  and  flattering  delusion  which 
leads  us  to  imagine,  that  because  the  nineteenth  century  is 
wonderfully  in  advance  of  its  predecessors  in  certain  respects, 
therefore  we  must,  in  all  respects,  be  much  wiser  than  our 
fathers.  It  seems  likely  that  a  re-action,  against  this  undue 
and  unwise  depreciation  of  Systematic  Theology,  is  already 
setting  in.  The  tendency  to  exalt  the  Bible  above  creeds, 
religion  above  theology,  truth  above  system,  and  faith  above 
orthodoxy,  has  been,  we  verily  believe,  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  good.  But  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  one-sided  and 
exaggerated,  and,  if  not  checked  and  balanced,  it  may  work 
much  evil.  The  good  gained  is  in  the  increased  simplicity, 
variety,  freedom,  fervour,  and  practical  point  which  charac- 
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terize  modem  preaching  and  school-instructioii.  The  evil  to 
be  dreaded  is  in  the  direction  of  laxity,  shallownefls,  and 
illogical  incompleteness  of  thought;  the  encouragement  of 
intellectual  indolence,  both  in  preachers  and  hearers ;  and  the 
substitution  of  stimulus  for  nutrition,  and  excitement  for 
growth. 

The  age  demands,  loudly  and  impatiently,  from  the  public 
teachers  of  Christianity,  a  forcible  and  impressive  style  of 
speech.  A  preacher  who  cannot  impress,  may  as  well  hold 
his  tongue ;  for  his  instructions,  however  wise  and  excellent, 
will  be  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground.  No  amount  of  truth 
will  be  of  the  slightest  use,  if  addressed  to  sleeping  ears.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  that  if  the  preacher  can 
only  impress,  not  instruct,  he  may  as  well  hold  his  tongue 
too ;  for  he  impresses  to  no  purpose.  Wliatever  the  age  may 
demand  in  the  style  of  preaching,  human  nature,  in  every  age, 
demands  Divine  truth  as  the  one  thing  which  can  renew  and 
save  it.  Khetoric,  fancy,  dramatic  power,  oratorical  splendour, 
wit,  pathos,  originality,  pointed  sarcasm,  and  all  other  forms 
or  instruments  of  eloquence,  will  never  compensate  for  a 
defective  exhibition  of  Divine  truth.  That  truth  is  not  to  be 
snatched  up,  at  a  glance,  from  the  mere  surface  of  Scripture. 
It  will  not  reveal  its  harmonious  symmetry,  and  majestic 
proportions,  to  a  shallow,  impatient  intellect,  even  though 
allied  to  a  fervent  and  sincere  heart.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
spiritual  and  moral  truth,  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  the 
intellect  alone;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  truth,  it  cannot  be 
apprehended  without  the  intellect.  "  He  that  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  God : "  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  can  love 
God  worthily,  only  as  we  know  Him.  And  we  know  Him, 
only  in  proportion  as  we  know  all  that  He  has  revealed  of 
Himself, — of  Ilis  character,  law,  designs,  and  dealings, — ^in 
His  word.  If  the  Bible  really  contain  the  communication, 
from  God  himself,  of  this  Divine  knowledge,  there  must  be  in 
it  unity  and  system,  however  concealed  beneath  the  frag- 
mentary and  concrete  form  in  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  give 
it  to  us.  The  concealment  of  Divine  art  is  as  complete  in 
the  revelation  of  Scripture  as  in  that  of  nature.  Prose,  poetry, 
history,  proverbs,  parables,  discourses,  letters,  predictions  afford 
the  ever-varying  media  through  which  successive  ages  made 
their  slow  and  unequal  contributions  to  the  sum  of  inspired 
teaching.  Truths  the  most  distinct  are  found  inseparably 
interwoven,  and  kindred  truths  widely  separated  ;  a  law  involv- 
ing a  [)roinise,  a  history  veiling  a  prediction,  the  casket  lying 
in  one  book,  and  the  key,  a  thousand  years  later,  in  another. 
But,  to  infer  from  this  that  there  is  no  systematic  unity  in 
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Scripture  doctriney  would  be  as  unwise  and  unwarrantable  as 
to  conclude  that  there  can  be  no  system  in  creation,  because 
the  creatures  are  not  distributed,  either  geographically  or 
numerically,  according  to  genera  and  species;  but  as  i?  by 
chance,  or,  at  most,  for  convenience  and  beauty ; — the  whale 
having  its  home  among  the  fishes  and  the  sea-weeds,  and  the 
humming-bird  being  placed,  in  nature's  cabinet,among  butterflies 
and  blossoms.  Grod  is  one.  His  manifestations  of  Himself  are 
infinite;  but  He  is  in  them  all;  He  cannot  be  unlike  Himself, 
nor  can  He  do  the  least  act,  or  produce  the  smallest  work, 
but  what  is  worthy  of  Himself,  and  bears  the  impress  of  His 
infinite  wisdom,  and  is  by  the  very  fact  in  necessary  harmony 
— whether  our  dull  eyes  and  ears  can  discern  it  or  not — witli 
all  things  else  in  the  universe.  To  deny  that  there  is  system 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  is  to  deny  (if  we  consider  the 
matter  cloeely)  that  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  Otod.  Whether 
theologians  have  discovered,  or  ever  can  discover  that  system 
in  its  completeness  and  purity,  is  another  ouestion.  But  the 
very  attempt  is  noble.  Wisdom  and  humihty  alike  forbid  us 
to  despise  it.  If  the  systems  produced  by  the  most  profound, 
laborious,  and  devout  minds  that  have  mvoted  themselves  to 
the  task,  are  still — as  possibly  they  are — ^to  the  real  system  of 
Scripture  Theoloey,  onlpr  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  a 
clouded  and  broken  mirror,  or  on  a  wind-stirred  pool;  yet 
much  of  Divine  light  is  in  them ;  and  probably  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  reflects  some  b^ms  wnich  our  dim,  unaided 
vision  never  would  have  caught.  Few  kinds  of  conceit  can 
be  more  outrageous  and  less  pardonable,  than  the  conceit 
which  leads  a  man  to  fancy,  that  an  amount  of  intellectual 
effort  which  would  not  make  him  master  of  a  single  science  or 
language^  will  enable  him  to  despise  all  that  other  men  have 
done  in  expounding  and  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  that  an  Augustine  or  a 
Calvin,  a  Howe  or  an  Owen,  could  learn  by  the  intense  and 
prayerful  labour  of  a  lifetime. 

True,  we  do  not  want  elaborate  displays  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  our  pulpits,  in  place  of  plain,  warm-heartra  explanation  and 
enforcemeniof  particular  truths,  any  more  than  we  want  botanical 
and  anatomical  preparations  on  our  dinner-tables,  in  place  of 
roasted  joints  and  well-cooked  vegetables.  But  if  the  preacher 
be  ill-acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and  the  botany,  so  to  speak, 
of  Scripture  truth,  he  will  be  very  likely  often  to  spread  before 
his  hearers,  with  the  best  intentions,  a  very  unsatisfying,  indi- 
gestible, or  dangerous  banquet.  A  preacher  need  not  take  off 
the  skin  of  his  mind,  that  nis  hearers  may  see  its  muscles  and 
sinews,  or  be  always  holding  up  the  skeletons  of  his  sermons, 
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that  we  may  hear  their  bones  rattle,  and  see  the  flesh  creep  over 
them,  a  limb  at  a  time.  The  human  frame  would  gain  neither 
strength  nor  beauty  if  it  could  be  rendered  transparent,  and 
each  miraculous  construction,  and  sinewy  jointure,  and  sym- 

gtthetic  throb  in  the  secret  machinery  of  life,  laid  bare  to  view. 
ut  every  bone  and  every  artery  are  indispensable  alike  to  its 
strength,  and  to  its  beauty ;  and  a  single  vertebra  out  of  place 
would  be  fatal  to  both.  Just  so ;  a  sermon  must  have  bone  and 
sinews,  though  it  need  not  show  them.  And  as  with  a  single 
sermon,  so  with  the  habitual  course  of  pulpit  instruction :  it  is 
likely  either  to  be  deformed  and  maimed,  or  paralytic  and  power- 
less, if  it  lack  the  compact  skeleton  of  a  comprehen^ve  orderly 
conception  of  the  unity  of  Bible  truth,  and  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  logical,  systematical,  strenuous  thought. 

That  there  are  great  dangers  attending  the  study  of  Syste* 
matic  Theology,  we  are  not  careful  to  deny.  There  is  the 
intellectual  danger  of  narrowing  Divine  truth  to  fit  it  to 
stereotyped  formulae  of  human  invention,  and  putting  *'tbe 
tradition  of  the  elders "  on  a  level  with  "  the  word  of  God.** 
There  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  danger  of  losing  the  fieusts 
in  the  doctrines,  putting  logic  for  faith,  and  coming  to  regard 
the  revelation  of  God  as  rather  a  field  for  intellectual  skill 
and  prowess  than  a  temple  for  worship,  a  home  for  holy 
affections,  a  magazine  of  implements  and  weapons  for  noble  strife 
and  perpetual  usefulness.  These  dangers  are  real  and  great ; 
but  tliey  are  to  be  met,  not  by  neglecting  the  systematic  study 
of  Divine  truth,  but  by  taking  care  never  to  rest  on  religious 
knowledge  as  an  end,  but  incessantly  to  bring  it  practically  to 
bear  on  the  heart  and  life, — first,  our  own,  then  those  of  others. 
The  study  of  Systematic  Theology  has  too  often  lost  itself  in 
barren  logomachies ;  and  subtle,  hair-splitting  refinements  of 
speculation,  such  as,  decide  them  whichever  way  you  please,  can 
make  no  man's  heart  better,  or  life  more  useful  But  the  fault 
lay,  not  in  systematizing,  but  in  systematizing  on  wrong  prin- 
ciples. Theology  ia  neither  a  science  of  deduction,  nor  a  science 
of  mere  classification.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  Science  at  all ; 
it  is  a  Study.  Science,  strictly  speaking,  is  of  universals,  as  the 
Schoolmen  expressed  it,  not  of  particulars.  There  is  a  science  of 
Mechanics,  because  all  the  facts  of  mechanics  can  be  reduced  to 
certain  primitive  axioms  and  general  laws,  from  which,  in  turn,  the 
particular  fiicts  can  be  inferred  by  strict  deductive  logic.  BoVUiere 
IS  no  science  of  History,  because  the  facts  of  history  never  rec^ 
Every  nation,  every  age,  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  everj^^ 
event,is  a  new  individual  entirety,  imix)ssibie  to  be  calculated  and 
foreseen;  and  logical  foresight  is  the  criterion  of  science.  History, 
therefore,  is  a  study — the  grandest  of  all  human  studies,  but  it  can 
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never  be  a  science,  until  human  beings  are  created  in  dajBses, 
instead  of  each  one  being  an  original  "unknown  quantity,'* 
capable  of  all  sorts  of  iucalculable  variations,  and  also  of  disap- 
pearing, any  moment,  from  our  calculation  altogether,  When- 
ever the  human  race  is  in  a  position  to  assert  that  **  all  kings 
are  just,"  "  all  philosophers  are  wise,"  **  all  laws  are  reasonable," 
"all  good  men  are  rich,"  "all  scoundrels  get  their  doserts,"  and 
so  forth, — there  will  be  a  science  of  History.  Until  then,  all 
the  grand  talk  about  philosophies  of  history  is  empty  and  illusory  ; 
proceeding  on  the  mistaken  notion  that,  where  we  can  trace 
causation,  we  can  construct  science ;  whereas  it  is  the  recurrence 
of  causes,  not  their  existence,  which  is  the  only  natural  basis 
of  science. 

Now,  in  theology,  some  of  the  facts,  though  unique,  are  infi- 
nite, and  80,  in  a  certain  sense,  universal.  Such  are  the  being 
of  God ;  His  eternity,  omniscience,  justice,  goodness,  and  so 
forth.  But  many  of  the  leading  truths  of  theology  relate  to 
distinct  individual  events :  as,  for  example,  the  fall  of  Adam ;  the 
setting  up  of  the  Jewish  church ;  the  institution  of  sacrifice ; 
the  incarnation;  the  atonement;  the  second  advent.  We  cannot 
logically  infer  the  incarnation  from  the  Trinity ;  or  the  atone- 
ment from  the  fall ;  or  any  one  of  the  great  fundamental  facts 
of  which  the  Bible  alone  informs  us,  from  any  other.  The  facts 
must  be  accepted  as  unique  and  unparalleled,  stubbornly  resisting 
our  efforts  to  reduce  them  to  metaphysical  unity,  to  express 
them  under  higher  laws,  or  to  account  for  them  scientifically 
and  establish  their  logical  neccessity.  Our  knowledge  of  them 
can  never  be,  in  this  world,  reduced  to  science. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  Systematic  Theology? 
If  it  cannot  reduce  the  particular  facts  of  Scripture  to  their 
universal  laws,  and  classify  its  doctrines  under  higher  truth — 
what  can  it  do?  The  answer  is,  it  can  do  what  is  the  first  step 
towards  science  in  the  natural  world.  It  can  examine  and 
ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  facts  themselves.  It  can 
inquire  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Divine  character 
or  government  which  the  facts  disclose  or  illustrate,  and  which, 
indeed,  constitute  their  very  meaning  and  essence.  It  can  trace 
the  unity  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind,  with  reference  to  the 
two  elements  from  which  alone  History  can  derive  unity — 
causation,  and  purpose.  It  can  reason  negativelvj  though  not 
positively,  from  those  primary  truths  concerning  God,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  virtually  universal,  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  particular  doctrines  and  interpretations  of  Scripture.  For 
example,  it  cannot  demonstrate,  from  the  perfections  of  God  and 
the  sin  of  man,  the  certainty  that  an  atonement  would  be  pro- 
vided.    But,  taking  the  Atonement  as  a  fact,  it  can  show  that 
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any  explaaation  of  it  must  be  false^  which  would  be  at  variance 
either  with  the  love,  or  with  the  justice  of  God.     It  cannot 
demonstrate,  {rom  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  virtue  of  the 
Atonement  must  be  universal.    But  it  can  show,  from  the  truth- 
fulness of  God,  that  any  theory  of  its  extent  must  be  false, 
which  would  involve  the  insincerity  of  the  Gospel  offers  and 
promises.     So   in    innumerable    other    instances,  though    the 
revealed  facts  of  the  Divine  procedure  could  never  have  been 
inferred  beforehand,  from  the  principles  of  the  Divine  nature 
and  character,  yet  it  may  be  shown  what  principles  are  il 
trated  in  those  facts ;  and  every  interpretation  of  the  facts 
be  refuted,  which  is  irreconcilable  with  those  prindples.     In 
a  word  Theology,  if  we  are  to  award  it  the  name  of  a  scienoe, 
is  a  science  of  analysis  and  interpretation.     It  is  not  an  orean, 
but  a  criterion  of  knowledge.     It  cannot  formulate,  like  algebra, 
or  j)redict,  like  astronomy,  or  generalize,  like  mechanics,  or 
experiment,  like  chemistry,  or  observe  and  investigate,   like 
physiology  or  geology.     It  can  only  criticise.     Its  facts  are 
few,  unique,  familiar ;  but  they  have  been  more  misinterpreted 
than  any  other  facts,  and  are  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood.    And  even  when  theology  has  done  her  utmost  towards 
systematizing  these  facts,  by  freeing  them  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  philosophy,  and  setting  them  in  the  light  of  full 
impartial  inquiry,   in    the    completeness    of   their   individual 
certainty,  and  in  the  order  of  their  mutual  relationship,  it  will 
still  be  found  that  they  vse  fragmentary  facts,  united  inseparably 
with  the  unseen,  the  unknown,  and  the  unimagined.     We  shall 
always  be  compelled  to  confess,  of  our  most  successful  achieve- 
ments in  this  field — "  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  inparC 
The  views  we  have  thus  ventured  to  indicate,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  claims  of  Systematic  Theology,  harmonize  perfectly, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  masterly 
work    before   us.      Dr.   Wardlaw   is   equally    removed  from 
dogmatism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  latitudinarianism  on  the 
other.     If  he  shows  no  tendency  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
Systematic  Theology,  neither  does   he  exaggerate  it.      The 
prevailing  characteristic  of  these  Lectures  is  a  certain  masculine 
good  sense,  equally  removed  from  a  timorous  attachment  to 
antiquity,  and  a  morbid  craving  after  novelty.     His  views,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  are  those  which  are  understood  by  the 
term,  *'  moderate  Calvinism."    He  displays  no  ambition  to  be 
known  as  an  'iconoclast  and  exploder  of  the  past.     He  builds  on 
the  old  foundations.     He  has  little  faith  in  the  light  to  be 
shed  on  the  ancient  revelation  by  the  new  philosophy  ;  indeed, 
he  is  more  than  sceptical  whether  the  new  philosophy,  in  some 
of  its  most  pret^tious  shapes,  has  light  enough  even  to  see 
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its  own  doctrines,  without  attempting  to  hold  the  torch  to 
Christianity.  He  would  rather  uphold  an  old  view  by  a  new 
argument,  than  set  up  a  new  view  without  any  aigumenta 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  his  modesty  does  not  destroy 
his  independence.  He  calls  no  man  master,  and  allows  no 
authoritative  appeal  but  to  "  The  Book."  He  builds  upon  the 
old  foundations,  not  because  they  are  eld,  but  because  he 
believes  them  to  be  sound.  If  he  thinks  an  old  view  incorrect, 
he  boldly  says  so«  and  gives  fak  reasons.  He  eschews  the 
tedious  refinements  of  scholastie  technicality  and  verbal  con- 
troversy. He  distinguishei  conscientiously  between  the  authori- 
tative declaratioae  of  the  Bible,  and  the  conclusions  which 
human  philosophy  draws  from  them.  The  tendency  of  his 
Lieetares,  if  ire  mistake  not,  is  to  make  his  readers,  not  parti- 
zans  of  a  system,  but  students  of  Divine  truth.  It  would  be 
difEcijdt  to  find  a  finer  example  of  the  working  of  that  difficult 
problem,  the  practical  solution  of  which  is  the  special  vocation 
of  the  Congregational  churches, — How  to  combme  freedom  of 
thought,  with  the  steady  and  unswerving  maintenance  of  all 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  GospeL 

**  Although  (says  Dr.  Wardlaw)  the  Bible  presents  no  formal  or 
systematic  arrangement  of  its  doctrinal  and  preceptive  contents,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  no  system  in  the  Bible.  There 
are  some  who  cry  out,  with  a  reprobation  quite  too  unqualified, 
against  everything  that  bears  the  name  or  aspect  of  system.  The 
very  word  is  nauseous  to  them !  It  is  most  certain,  however,  that, 
as  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  so  in  the  Bible,  there  do  exist 

materials  for  a  system It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  man 

of  intelligence  to  read  the  Bible  attentively,  and  with  a  smcere 
desire  to  understand  its  contents,  without  forming  a  system.  I 
should  desire,  indeed,  no  surer  evidence  of  a  man's  being  a  careless 
and  inconsiderate  student  of  the  sacred  writings  f  if  indeed  he  should 
be  called  a  student  of  them  at  all)  than  &  having  professedly 
studied  them,  without  having  formed  any  system.  f*or  what  is  a 
system  ?  Can  it  be  for  a  moment  denied,  that  there  is  a  mutual 
relation  to  each  other  among  the  truths  of  the  l>ivine  word  ?  Now, 
a  system  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  placing  of  these  truths 
in  the  order  of  their  several  relations.  There  is  a  harmony  amongst 
them,  which,  indeed,  it  is  of  no  small  importance  for  us  to  disceni, 
and  to  retain  upon  our  minds.  ....  Every  treatise,  every  sermon, 
if  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  properly  executed,  and  really  worth 
anything,  is  a  system  on  the  particular  doctrine  or  duty  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  just  a  concentrating  of  the  scattered  rays  of  Scripture- 
light  upon  one  topic."— VoL  I.  pp.  49 — 61. 

*'  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  dangers.  Let  us  beware  of  them ! 
Whether  a  system  has  been  formed  by  ourselves,  or  has  been 
adopted  from  our  fatherSy  let  us  beware  of  them.    They  exist  in 
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both  cases.  There  is  danger  of  such  a  Bjstem  laying  us  under 
bondage;  of  its  imposing  fetters  on  our  mental  freedom.  Omr 
minds  are  apt  to  become  biased  bj  our  attachment  to  it.  When, 
as  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  hare  got  the  whole,  and  that  by  no  littla 
amount  of  labour  (the  greater  the  labour  the  greater  the  temptation) 
Tory  nicely  put  together,  every  part  adjusted  to  the  rest,  and  all  oom- 
pact  and  symmetrical,  like  the  various  parts  of  a  complex  bat  regular 
machine  ;  like  the  stories  of  a  well-proportioned  edifice,  rising  from 
the  foundation  to  the  ** headstone  of  the  comer;*'  or  like  the 
members  of  the  animal  frame,  all  in  their  proper  places^  and  fulflllinff 
their  respective  functions, — a  perfect  body  of  divinity ;  we  are  lotn 
to  see  it  disarranged.     We  fear  the  dislocation  of  any  joint,  lea^ 

f»eradventure,  we  should  not  very  easilv  succeed  in  reducing  it,  or 
est,  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  it,  we  should  derange  and  disorder 
other  parts.  The  mind  is  thus  cramped.  It  is  jealous  of  whatever 
might  militate  against  the  system.  It  shrinks  from  the  examination 
of  all  arguments  that  wear  a  threatening  aspect ;  becomes  fearful  and 
apprehensive  even  of  the  further  examination  of  the  Bible  itself; 
and  when  it  does  further  examine,  examines  in  the  light  of  the 
system,  coming  to  the  Scriptures  for  confirmation  of  sentiments 
already  formed  and  settled,  rather  than  for  correction  of  what  may 

be  wrong,  and  for  further  knowledge No  man  is   in   tlM 

right  way  to  truth,  who  does  not  maintain  freedom  of  thought.** 
—Pp.  62,  53,  65. 

These  are  wise  and  weighty  words.  They  display  the  well- 
balanced  judgment,  and  calm,  discriminating  penetration  which, 
much  more  than  any  brilliancy  of  genius,  or  original  power  in 
any  one  direction,  characterised  Wnrdlaw's  mind,  and  fitted 
him  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  recognised  theology  of  the 
denomination  which  ranked  him  among  its  brightest  ornaments. 
The  student,  who  enters  on  the  study  of  Systematic  Theology 
under  such  a  guide,  will  have  his  mind  enlarged  and  invigornt^, 
not  cramped  and  narrowed.  He  may,  or  he  may  not,  adopt 
all  the  views  of  his  instructor.  Bat  he  will,  at  all  events,  leani 
to  avoid  the  weak  and  conceited  affectation  of  despising  ortho- 
doxy. He  will  see  the  tenets  of  moderate  Calvinisni,  not 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  metaphysics,  or  bristling  with  dry, 
hard  technicalities ;  but  expounded  in  plain,  vigorous  English, 
and  set  in  the  light,  at  once,  of  candour  and  of  common  sense. 
And  If  he  can  catch  the  spirit  of  combined  reverence  and 
independence,  fidelity  to  truth,  and  charity  towards  those  who 
differ,  pervading  these  pages,  there  is  no  great  fear  that  his 
own  theology  will  be  very  far  astray. 

After  three  introductory  Lectures  (from  one  of  which  the 
foregoing  extract  has  been  taken),  the  lecturer  enters  on  the 
systematic  exposition  of  theology,  by  treating  of  the  argument 
for  the  fundamental  truth  of  all  rdigion,— the  existence  of  God. 
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The  discussion  of  the  so-called  it  priori  argument,  especially  in 
the  form  in  which  Moses  Lowman  has  stated  it,  and  Dr.  rye 
Smith  has  adopted  it,  is  masterly,  and  in  our  judmient  un* 
answerable.  The  evidences  from  cause  and  effect,  and  firom  final 
causes,  are  ably  discussed  in  two  Lectures ;  and  two  more  are 
devoted  to  a  cursory  but  trenchant  reviewal  of  '*  Various  Systems 
of  Atheism,"  and  of  **  Grerman  Schemes  of  Cosmogony  and 
Atheism."  Of  course,  in  the  judgment  of  those  (if  the  term  ^judg- 
ment "  be  applicable  in  such  cases)  to  whom  down  wright  nonsense 
in  English  is  inspired  wisdom  in  German,  and  Schelling  and 
Hegel  are  all  luminous  with  the  *'  Divine  ^rkness"  of  unintel- 
ligibility,  the  shrewd,  hard-headed  Scotch  Divine  will  earn  only 
a  sublime  contempt  by  his  plain  speaking.  Of  the  frost^cruBted 
cobwebs  of  speculation,  which  Scnelling  spins  from  one  snowy 
summit  of  abstraction  to  another  yet  more  inaccessible,  our  plain- 
spoken  Doctor  says,  **  We  must  have  free-trade  in  thought ;  no 
contraband  articles ;  nonsense  itself  must  be  duty-free*  ^ut  we 
must  be  equally  free  to  call  it  nonsense.  And  we  do.^  Hegel 
fares  no  better.  *'  The  marvel  is,  if  any  man  can  look  at  such 
theories  with  so  much  as  half  an  eye,  and  not  detect  their  base- 
less^ness  and  self-contradictoriness.  They  are  'airy  nothin|;8,' 
to  which  their  high-minded  inventors  have  succeeded  in  giving 
*  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,*  but  which  remain  *  airy  nothings, 
still."  No  doubt  such  criticism  betokens  a  shocking  want  of 
philosophic  discernment  and  Teutonic  depth  in  him  who  is  bold 
enough  thus  to  avow  his  belief,  that  what  is  neither  intelligible  nor 
true  cannot  be  very  profound.  But  unfortunately  for  philosophy 
— that  is,  for  such  pnilosophy — thb  belief  is  shared  by  mankind 
at  large.  Vulgar  minds — the  vulgar-learned  as  well  as  the 
vulgar-unlearned, — are  often  fascinated,  it  is  true,  with  the  sem- 
blance of  depth  presented  by  obscurity;  but  common-sense 
will  have  its  revenge,  sooner  or  later.  The  practical  experience 
of  mankind  teaches  them,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  truth  to  speak, 
not  to  be  silent ;  and  to  speak  plain,  not  to  mutter  jargon ;  though 
it  18  true  that  there  is  always  in  her  utterances  more  than  meets 
the  ear.  The  ffreate^t,  deepest  truths  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
prei<8ed  in  the  simplest  and  most  unambiguous  language ;  though 
the  complete  meaning  of  that  language  transcends  our  compre- 
hension. Dumb  truths,  if  such  there  be,  that  can  only  grasp  and 
mumble  the  patois  of  a  system,  not  speak  with  clear  voice  to 
the  universal  ear  and  intellect  and  heart  of  mankind,  must  be 
content  to  have  their  claims  denied,  and  to  be  set  down  as  im- 
postors. If  any  one  thinks  he  has  discovered  that  they  are  not 
so,  let  him  not  find  fault  with  119,  that  we  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  hunting  out  the  sense  of  the  barbarous  brogue  peculiar 
to  the  intellectual  hennita  who  alone  can  breathe  among  those 
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heights  of  abstraction ;  but  let  him  translate  it  into  the  intel- 
ligible, current  language  of  human  thought.  Philosophers  that 
cannot  teach,  are  as  worthless  as  ships  that  cannot  sail.  The 
tide  of  human  knowledge  will  flow  past  them,  leaving  them  to 
rot  on  the  shore  of  the  past. 

From  these  topics,  the  Lectures  advance  to  the  Christian 
evidences,  which  are  handled  in  eleven  Lectures.  Of  the  re- 
maining eleven  Lectures  of  Yol.  L,  ten  discuss  **the  Divine 
Perfections," — Spirituality,  Omniscience,  Power,  Wisdom,  Good- 
ness, Holiness,  Justice,  and  Truth.  The  last  Lecture  is  on  the 
question,  ^^  How  far  the  true  Knowledge  of  Grod  has  been  at* 
tained,  or  is  attainable  by  Human  Reason." 

The  first  two  Lectures  of  Vol.IL,  treat  of  the  sublime  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  which  is  treated  with  characteristic  reverence 
and  modesty.  Possibly,  the  definition  furnished  of  the  doctrine 
may  be  considered  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  caatioiiy  and  tke 
avoidance  of  dogmatism. 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  put  it  into 
the  terms  of  human  language,  may  be  stated  thus : — ^That  in  the  uuilj 
of  the  Divine  essence  there  subsists  a  three-fold  distinction,  of  tifae 
nature  or  mode  of  which  we  are  left  in  ignonnoe ;  the  simple  fact 
alone  being  matter  of  revelation ;  or  thus : — That  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  Divine  Being  is  expressed  under  three  distinct  names.  Father, 
Son,  (or  Word,)  and  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  three  is  but  one  God. 
But  this  union  and  distinction  are  a  mystery,  a  secret  unrevealed, 
and  in  all  probability  incomprehensible  to  all  mankind  alike." — 
Vol.  II.,  p.  3. 

We  confess,  that  this  cautious  statement  appears  to  us  some- 
what too  bare  and  meagre :  a  SabelUan  might  subscribe  to  it 
without  difficulty.  It  might  at  all  events  be  added,  without  at 
all  presuming  to  dogmatize  on  a  topic  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
human  faculties,  that  *'  this  distinction  is  of  such  a  character,  that 
certain  acts  are  predicated  (in  Scripture)  of  each  One  of  the 
Three,  which  can  be  predicated  only  of  that  One :  e.^.,  that  the 
Father  gave  the  Son  ;  that  the  W  ord  became  flesh ;  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  every  believer,  and  is  the  inward  source 
of  spiritual  life." 

Advancing  in  the  two  next  Lectures  to  *'the  Sonship  of 
Christ "  and  ''  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Dr.  Waralaw 
modestly  but  firmly  rejects  both  the  dogma  of  eternal  gene- 
ration, and  that  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  as  fictions  of 
human  theology,  based  on  misinterpretation  of  Scripture.  His 
view,  clearly  expounded,  and  ably  supported,  is,  that  the  term 
"  Son  of  God,"  applies  to  Our  Saviour  as  incarnate — imdudmg 
the  idea  of  supreme  Divinity,  but  not  expressing  His  relation  to 
the  Father,  previous  to  His  incarnation,  to  have  been  filial;  and 
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that  Our  Saviour's  words  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  *' trAo 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,"  simply  refer  to  the  mission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  human  redemption. 

We  then  advance  to  the  great  battle-field  of  Calvinistic 
theoloory.  The  opening  sentences  of  Lecture  V.,  on  the  Decrees 
of  God,  are  marked  by  the  writer^s  usual  calm,  luminous,  good 
sense.  \A'e  should  almost  have  expected  faim  to  substitute  some 
other  expression  for  the  phrase,  'Hhe  Divine  Decrees;"  seeing 
that  the  term  "  Decree,"  is  used  in  Scripture  rather  for  Gtid's 
actual  appointments  in  time,  than  for  His  secret  purposes  in 
eternity,  and  that  (as  President  Dwight  allows)  other  words, 
found  in  Scripture,  more  suitably  express  the  meaning.  But 
Dr.  Wardlaw  8  reference  to  the  "  terms  with  which  from  child- 
hood we  have  been  familiar,"  probably  indicates  the  feeling 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  part  with  the  accustomed  80un£ 
He  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  the  dootrine : — 

"  In  an  intelligent  creature,  we  are  accuBtomed  to  regard  it  as  an 
indication  of  deficiency  in  wisdom,  to  proceed  without  a  plan  or 
previous  arrangement.  And,  if  the  system  of  operations  be  extensive, 
mvolving  many  interests  along  with  his  own  credit  and  his  ismm 
happiness,  such  a  pre-arrangement  is  considered  by  us  as  all  tbe 
more  necessary.  We  extol  the  sagacity  of  the  projector  in  propor- 
tion to  the  comprehensiveness  and  completeness  of  his  plan,  the 
amount  of  skill  discovered  in  the  mutual  adjustment  of  all  its  parts, 
as  well  as  of  shrewd  and  penetrating  foresight  in  anticipating  and 
providing  against  difficulties,  and  probable  or  even  possible  hindrances 
and  interruptions.  It  were  surely  to  impute  to  Deity  a  wisdom  less 
than  human,  to  suppose  Him,  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
universe,  to  act  without  a  plan.  And  if  He  does  act  upon  a  plan, 
that  plan  must,  in  all  its  larger  and  minor  details,  be  absolutely  and 
unimproveably  perfect.  Now  this  plan,  understood  in  all  its  extent, 
and  in  all  its  minuteness,  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  Deity,  is  what 
constitutes  the  Divine  decrees."  (P.  61).  .  .  "  The  whole  of  the 
Divine  conduct,  then,  we  consider  as  the  result  and  exponent  of 
previous  purpose  or  determination.  And  this  entire  plan  must 
nave  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind  from  eternity;  iV,  there  never  has 
been  a  time  in  which  any  purpose  that  is  now  or  ever  was  in  the 
Divine  Mind  was  not  there.  To  God,  in  this  view,  there  can  be 
nothing  new,  nothing  unanticipated.  Nothing  must  be  considered  as 
having  occurred  in  the  form  of  an  after-thought ;  of  something  that 
required  to  be  introduced  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  prevent  a 
disarrangement." — P.  63.  \ 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  position  so  perspicuously  set 
forth  in  these  sentences  can  be  aenied  or  assailed  by  any  one 
who  believes  in  the  Divine  perfection.  Yet  these  few  sentences 
virtually  involve,  by  a  very  brief  and  simple  process  of  reasoning, 
all  that  is  worth  contending  for  in  the  Calvinistic  theory. 
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Eight  Lectures  are  occupied  with  the  cloaelj  connected 
subjects  of  the  Origin  i»f  Evil,  Original  Sin,  and  the  ConnezioD 
of  Adam's  Posterity  with  the  Guilt  of  his  Sin.  •The  examinar 
tion  of  Dr.  Williams's  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Evil»  and  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  defence  of  it,  is  masterly,  candid,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  conclusive.  Dr.  Wardlaw  regards  the  problem  as  in 
its  nature  insoluble  by  human  faculties,  and  therefore  contents 
himself  with  pointing  out  unanswerable  objecliona  to  the 
theories  of  others,  without  attempting  any  theory  of  hia  own. 

"  Sin  did  not  originate  in  our  world.  The  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
earthly  paraditte  was  only  its  extension, — its  communication  from  ooe 
cla88  of  beings  to  another.  As  Gk>d  never  could  make  a  creation  vith 
unholy  principles,  evil  must  have  originated,  wherever  it  first  hsd 
place,  without  a  tempter.  And  this  I  feel  to  be  quito  beyoud  mr 
reach :  in  what  way  the  thought  of  evil,  the  first  sinful  desire,  founil 
its  way  into  the  bosom  of  a  sinless  creature  without  foreign  sugget* 
tion.     Yet  so  it  must  have  been." — P.  118. 

Edwards's  theory  of  the  negative  or  primiti%'e  character  of 
original  depravity,  and  Dr.  Payne's  able  and  forcible  develop- 
ment of  it,  arc  examined  with  great  acuteness  and  maatenr  of 
the  subject.  The  objection  is  strongly  put  against  Dr.  Payne'« 
theory ;  and  it  seems  to  place  Adam,  m  reference  to  the  one 
testing  command,  in  the  same  i)Osition  with  his  posterity.  If, 
in  the  matter  of  the  forbidden  tree,  Adam  was  left  entirely  to 
himself,  without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preserve 
him,  then,  either  he  was  already  in  that  measure  a  fallea 
creature,  or  else  the  absence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  in 
the  ca^e  of  Adam's  children  does  not  constitute  them  fidleo 
creatures;  their  dcpmvity  must  be  something  distinct  from  this 
privati(m  of  Divine  influence.  From  this  dilemma  it  does  not 
seem  easy  to  escape. 

The  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  forms,  as  may 
be  expected,  a  very  imjiortant  and  valuable  |mrt  of  the  courM. 
The  reality  of  the  Atonement  is  conclu^ively  vindicated  afpitnsi 
tho:<e  expositions,  or  rather  eviscerutiuns,  of  Scripture,  which 
regard  the  statements  of  the  Bible  respecting  it  as  mere  Jewish 
figures.  The  **  true  nature  of  Atonement "  is  perspicuously 
and  instructively  unfolded ;  the  notion  of  an  exact  equivalent  ia 
kind  and  degree,  in  the  suflerings  endured  by  Chnsf,  for  the 
sufferings  which  the  ninner  is  s|Hired,  is  refuted,  not  without  aoma 
touches  of  indif^nation  at  the  way  in  which,  as  Mr.  Wardlaw 
considers,  this  view  lesi^ens  and  lowers  the  %'aluc  ami  dignity  of 
our  Saviour's  sufferings.  Indeed,  it  seems  inexplicable  now 
this  view  can  l>e  maiutuinetl  for  an  in<<tant,  in  the  face  of  the 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  worst  part  of  the  sinner's  suffer* 
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ings,  the  goadinc:  remorse  of  personal  guilt,  and  the  bitterness 
of  a  heart  filled  with  enmity  against  a  righteous  God,  our 
Divine  Redeemer  neither  did  nor  could  endure.  In  fact,  to 
talk  of  an  equivalent  in  suffering,  is  to  use  words  without 
meaning.  Suffering  lies,  not  in  circumstances,  but  in  feeling ; 
and  feelings  are  incommensurable  and  incalculable. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  met  the  **  Objections 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement " — especially  the  obvious  one  of 
the  injustice  of  the  innocent  expiating  the  crime  of  the  guilty — 
is  very  able;  and  we  think  a  candid  opponent  must  almost  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  successful.  In  our  judgment, 
however,  sufficient  stress  is  not  laid  on  the  strongest  point  of  all, 
viz.,  the  relationship  sustained  by  the  Divine  Sufferer  to  the 
condemned  race.     Dr.  Wardlaw  says, — 

*^  We  need  not  shrink  from  the  admission  that  the  doctrine  of 
substitution,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel ;  that  doctrine  is,  that  the  undeserving  or  innocent  suffered 
in  the  room  of,  and  in  order  to  the  deliverance  of,  the  deserving  or 
guilty.''— (P.  360.) 

In  this  phrase,  ^*  need  not  shrink  from  the  admission,"  there 
seems  something  of  feebleness  and-  concession ;  as  though  the 
doctrine  were  felt  to  be  a  weak  point  in  the  theological  system, 
obvious  to  attack,  and  difficult  of  defence.  Whereas,  if  this 
doctrine  be  the  very  glory  and  essence  and  strength  of  the 
Gos[)el,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  ought  to  be  possible  so  to  state 
it  that  it  shall  not  merely  survive,  but  defy  all  assault. 
Undoubtedly,  the  doctrine  here  stated,  is  "  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel ; "  but  it  is  not  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  '  The 
words,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  used  them,  conveyed  more  to  his  mind, 
and  they  will  convey  more  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  already 
devoutly  believes  the  doctine,  than  they  convey  to  the  ear  of 
an  opponent,  or  than  they  really  express.  The  word  "  substi- 
tution," is  capable  of  such  various  meanings,  that  the  defender 
of  Atonement  may  be  using  it  in  one  sense,  and  his  opponent 
in  a  sense  widely  different.  Substitution  may  be  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  accidental  or  designed,  based  on  relations 
wliich  justify  it,  or  arbitrarily  effected,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
relations.  Now,  the  phrase,  "  substitution  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty,"  fixes  attention  on  the  mere  fact,  apart  from  all  its 
juisti lying  reasons  and  explanations.  It  looks  as  if  it  might 
mean  ant/  innocent  person ;  whereas  there  was  but  One  in  the 
universe  who  could  be  the  "  substitute **  for  guilty  man.  It 
looks  as  if  the  substitution  might  have  been  casual,  or  con- 
strained, or  arbitrary ;  whereas  is  was  not  only  of  set  purpose, 
and  voluntary,  but  proceeded  on  a  basis  which  rendered  it  most. 
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just  and  fit  that  it  should  be  both  offered  and  accepted.  It  was 
the  substitution,  not  of  a  new  yictim,  but  of  a  representatiTe. 
All  the  cases  of  substituted  suffering,  allowed  by  numan  laws, 
adduced  as  illustrative  analogies  of  the  Atonement,  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  fundamental  idea,  in  some  relationship  between  the 
parties,  apart  from  which  we  could  not  regard  them  with  com- 
placency. When  Judah  offered  to  become  Benjamin's  sabati- 
tute,  it  was  on  the  ground  of  their  relationship ;  we  should  not 
feel  that  he  had  a  right  to  bereave  his  family,  and  sacrifice  his 
liberty,  for  a  stranger.  In  the  famous  case  of  Zaleocas,  the 
sufferer  is  at  once  the  father  and  the  monarch,  and  the  criminal 
his  subject  and  his  son.  In  the  legend  of  Damon  and  Phintias,  the 
intense  love  of  the  two  friends  supplies  the  moral  ground  of  the 
self-sacrifice ;  but  we  cannot  help  questioning  somewhat,  if  the 
ruler  was  right  in  permitting  it.  The  simple  substitution  of  an 
innocent  person  for  a  guilty  one,  without  any  moral  ground  for 
such  a  proceeding,  would  be  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  right,  and 
would  illustrate  no  principle  of  justice.  The  Scripture  doctrine 
is  not  that  of  the  mere  substitution  of  one  who  was  not  guilty 
for  many  who  were  ;  it  is  the  substitution  a  representative,  of 
One  who  represented  at  once,  in  his  own  person,  the  IKvine 
Ruler,  and  the  rebellious  and  guilty  race.  Regarding  onr 
Redeemer  as  the  Eternal  Word,  by  whom  "  all  things  were 
made,"  the  criminals  were  His  creatures.  This  relation,  while 
it  constituted  the  gravamen  of  their  sin,  established  a  claim  on 
Him ;  not  a  claim  on  justice,  but  a  claim  on  pity  and  help,  such 
as  an  erring  child  has  on  a  loving  father,  only  infinitely  more 
tender.  If  He  could  help  them,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  sufferings 
it  was  morally  fit  and  right  and  beautiful  that  he  should  do  so. 
Regarding  Him  as  man,  He  was  '^  the  second  Adam;"  not  merely 
a  man,  but  '^  the  Son  of  man,"  the  divinely  appointed  Head  m 
the  fallen  race.  In  this  character,  it  was.  morally  right  and  fit 
that  He  should  suffer  for  their  fault,  and  that  they  should  profit 
by  his  obedience.  Lastly,  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
'^  His  Father,  and  Our  Father,"  gave  Him  a  right  to  assume  a 
relation  to  the  Divine  government  altogether  exceptional  and 
unique ;  and  imparted  such  a  character  to  His  '*  obedience  unto 
death,"  as  that  the  pardon  of  the  guilty  race  whose  nature  He 
had  taken  on  Him  is  no  less  a  tribute  to  public  justice  (which 
rewards  as  well  as  punishes)  than  it  is  an  exercise  of  Divine 
Mercy.  In  fine,  if  the  tenn  *' substitution  "  were  not  in  such 
recognised  use  amon^  theologians,  the  term  '*  representaUon^" 
would  more  adequately  express  the  kind  of  substitution  exem- 
plified in  the  Atonement.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  the  inspired 
writers  in  their  constant  use  of  the  preposition  tnrip,  *'on  behalf 
of,"  not  ai;ri,  ^*  instead  of."  We  find  indeed  '*  Xvrpov  avri  iroAXwv 
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— a  ransom  In  exchange  for  many ;  '*  but  there  the  fignrative 
term  "  ransom,"  necessitates  the  idea  of  payment  or  exchange. 
The  other  is  the  prevailing  usage,  and  the  distinction  is  impor- 
tant. Representation  is  not  opposed  to  substitution,  but  includes 
it,  and  something  more.  It  may  be  styled  the  highest  kind  of 
substitution,  and  is  especially  that  form  of  it  which  has  relation 
to  law,  government,  public  order,  and  public  justice ;  without 
which  we  may  almost  say  society  could  not  exist,  ahd  govern- 
ment would  be  reduced  to  the  mere  exercise  of  power  over  a 
a  multitude  of  individuals. 

The  discussion  of  the  Atonement  of  course  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  its  extent  This  leads  to  the  topics  of  Election,  and  the 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  which  are  treated  with  manly 
candour,  cautious  avoidance  of  violent  extremes,  lucid  argu- 
mentation, and  constant  reference  to  Scriptural  teaching. 
The  two  lectures  on  the  "Perseverance  of  the  Saints"  are 
emenently  judicious. 

From  these  discussions  as  to  the  application  of  the  benefits 
secured  by  the  Atonement,  the  Lectures  return  to  consider  the 
mediatorial  work  itself — the  condition  of  the  Saviour's  soul 
between  his  death  and  his  resurrection ;  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  intercession  and  glory.  The  Thirty-ninth  Lecture 
resumes  the  consideration  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  and  introduces  the  topics  of  Justification 
and  Saving  Faitb.  In  reference  to  this  topic,  the  lecturer 
observes, — 

"  Few  things  are  more  surprising  than  the  variety  of  opinions, 
discussions,  and  debates,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  have  been  agitated 
and  perplexed,  respecting  the  question,  *  What  is  faith  ?  *  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  that  if  nineteen- twentieths,  or,  if  you  will, 
ninety-nine-hundreths,  of  all  the  controversial  writing  that  has  passed 
through  the  press  on  this  subject — including,  of  course,  ray  own  pro- 
portion— were  consumed  in  one  bonfire,  the  Christian  Church  would 
be  but  little  of  a  loser."— P.  712. 

As  might  be  expected  from  his  cast  of  mind  and  temperament. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  inclines  rather  to  the  intellectual  view  of  faith 
than  to  that  which  lays  stress  on  the  idea  of  confidence  or  trust 
in  personal  character.     He  goes  so  far  as  to  say, — 

**  Faith  is  the  belief  of  the  matter  of  testimony,  the  giving  credit 
to  anything  reported  or  affirmed,  either  on  the  ground  of  the  veracity 
of  the  testifier,  or  of  evidence  adduced  of  the  truth  of  his  report  or 
affirmation:'— Y.  715. 

But  how  can  this  last  be  called  faith  at  all  ?  If  a  man,  whom 
I  know  to  be  an  habitual  liar,  brings  me  any  report,  and  at  the 
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Bame  time  confirms  it  by  such  evidence  as  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  of  its  truth,  is  my  belief,  u  e,y  mj  reception  of  the  fiMSfc 
stated,  to  be  called  faith  ?    I  have  no  &ith  in  the  man,  for  I 
know  his  word  to  be  not  worth  a  straw.     Can  I  be  said  to  have 
faith  in  his  message  ?    As  well  might  I  be  said  to  have  faith  ia 
the  conclusions  of  geometry,  when  I  have  followed*  step  by  atep^ 
the  reasoning  which  establishes  them.     No  two  prooeiBses  of  mind 
can  well  be  more  distinct,  and  even  opposed,  than  the  taking  of  a 
statement  upon  trust,  as  true,  and  the  examination  and  balanoiiig 
of  evidence,  and  thence  concluding  its  truth.    The  one  ia  the 
friendly,  unsuspicious  reception  we  eive  to  a  guest— the  opening 
of  our  heart  to  receive  a  statement,  simply  because  it  cornea  to  ua 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  one  whom  we  can  trust.  The  other 
is  the  cautious  examination  of  a  suspected  impostor — the  bringing 
of  the  statement  to  the  bar  of  the  mind  to  be  tried,  and,  after 
evidence  heard,  pronouncing  its  acqnittaL     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
^'  faith  "  be  restricted  to  the  belief  of  testimony,  simply  aa  testi- 
mony— t.e.,  upon  no  other  ground  but  the  word  of  the  testifier — 
then  the  controversy,  whether  faith  be  the  intellectual  recep- 
tion of  the  testimony,  or  the  reliance  reposed  in  the  witneo^ 
becomes  a  mere  verbal  dispute ;  the  two  are  inseparable.     In 
discussing  this  point,  and  attempting  to  show  that  trust  **  ia  the 
immediate  effect  of  believing,  rather  than  believing  itself,"  the 
venerable  and  gifted  Lecturer  has  fallen  into  a  singular  oversight 
(at  p.  722).     He  illustrates  his  view  by  supposing  cases  in  which 
you  receive  testimony  concerning  a  person's  abilities  and  integrity, 
and,  in  consequence  of  your  believing  that  testimony,  you  exer- 
cise trust  in  him.     The  illustration  is  beside  the  marx,  since  it 
is  merely  a  case  of  trust  in  one  person  inducing  trust  in  same  one 
or  something  else.     This  does  not  prove  that  the  belief  of  the  testi- 
mony was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  the  result  of  trust  in  those  who 
gave  it.  We  cannot  believe  a  testimony  qua  testimony,  if  we  ^s- 
trust  the  witness.   Belief  of  God's  testimony  concerning  His  Son 
necessarily  implies  trust  in  God,  and  is  the  result,  not  the  causey 
of  that  trust,  though  it  may  be  the  cause  of  our  trust  in  Christ. 
Belief  of  any  of  the  promises  of  Christ  can  result  only  from  trust 
in  the  promiscr ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  the  canse  of  a 
new  exercise  of  truth,  in  reference  to  our  actual  reception  of  the 
thing  promised.     With  all  respect  for  a  mind  so  clear,  and  aa 
authority  so  high,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw's,  we  must  still  think,  that 
the  attempt  to  dissever  the  belief  of  God's  word  from  trust  in  the 
Divine  chanicter,  is  one  of  those  attempts  at  simplification,  by 
separating  thint^s   inseparable,  which    darken  what  they   are 
meant  to  iiluuiinate. 

We  cannot  follow  the  reverend  and  lamented  theologian  into 
the  third  volume  of  his  course,  chiefly  occupied  with  the  work  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the  ethics  of  the  Bible.  We 
dismiss  the  volumes,  which  are  all  that  could  be  wished  in 
style  and  ftppearance,  with  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  Editor,  the 
Kev.  James  R.  Campbell,  M.A.,  for  the  manner  ia  which  he 
has  discharged  his  honourable  and  useful  task.  These  Lectures 
are  a  noble  'contribution  to  the  treasures  of  English  Theology* 
The  Congregational  body  may  point  with  satisfaction  to  this  work, 
and  the  **  First  Lines,"  of  a  still  a  more  accomplished  scholar  on 
this  side  the  Tweed,  as  specimens  of  the  instruction  which  its 
colleges  arc  providing  for  the  future  teachers  of  the  churches. 
These  Lectures,  we  trust,  will  i)0werfully  contribute,  not  only 
to  counteraQt  the  undue  depreciation  of  Systematic  Theology,  but 
to  aid  those  who  are  called  to  the  sacred  and  onerous  work  of 
preaching,  in  combining  fidelity  to  the  truth  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  with  unshackled  freedom  of  thought,  and  broad  and  clear 
views  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  in  throwing  into  their  public 
ministrations  that  vigour  and  variety,  without  which  they  will 
cease  to  interest,  and  that  solid  thought,  without  which  they  will 
never  profit. 
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Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa ;  including  a 
Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years*  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa^  and 
a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West 
Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent^  down  the  river  Zambesi  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  By  David  Livingstone,  L.L.D.,  D.C.L.,  <S:c- 
Loudon:  John  Murray.     1857. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Livingstone  has  added  a  new,  and  remarkably 
interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  African  Discovery.  Old 
traditionary  ideas,  respecting  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
interior  of  this  vast  region,,  have  been  proved  false ;  fables 
which  had,  from  time  immemorial,  remained  the  hereditary  belief 
of  the  learned,  as  well  as  of  the  ignorant,  regarding  the  deso- 
lation of  its  solitudes,  and  the  curse  of  sterility  which  had  fallen 
upon  its  plains,  have  been  corrected ;  the  vague  terrors  with 
which  this  central  region  was  invested,  have  been  discovered,  by 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  missionary-traveller,  to  have 
been  the  creation  of  the  fancy*  Instead  of  impassable  deserts, 
inhabited  by  savage  swarms  of  human  beings  and  ferocious 
animals,  we  now  know  that  beyond  the  great  water-shed  of  the 
south,  whose  confines  alone  had  been  hitherto  explored,  there 
lie  lofty  plateaus  clothed  with  magnificent  vegetation,  valleys 
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shaded  by  forests,  park-like  ranges  of  hills,  and  plains  rendered 
brilliant  by  flowers.  In  these  districts,  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  by  junde- 
forests  or  desert-horizons,  there  live  tribes  of  simple  and  induii- 
trious  natives,  whose  chief  occupation  it  is  to  hunt  the  elephant, 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the  terrible  lion,  aocomn- 
late  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  feed  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  and 
barter  with  neighbouring  clans  the  ivory  they  collect  from 
the  chase.  The  narrative  of  this  adventurous  traveller  is 
rendered  wonderfully  fascinating  by  incidents  of  fifttigue  and 
dangers,  anecdotes  of  curious  manners,  descriptions  of  grotesque 
people,  and  pictures  of  alternately  wild  and  beautiful  scenery. 
The  importance  of  the  labours  of  this  zealous  apostle  cannot 
yet  be  estimated ;  it  has  been  his  great  and  glorious  privilege 
to  open  up  a  highway  between  the  isolated  sons  of  Africa  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  thus  introducing  the  swarthy  races  of  the 
interior  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Livingstone  opens  his  volume  bv  a  brief  but  interesting 
account  of  his  earlier  years,  and  indulging  in  a  little  innocent 
pride,  commences  his  autobiography  with  a  short  list  of  his 
pedigree.  Hb  great-grandfather,  it  appears,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
CuUoden;  his  grandfather  was  a  email  mrmer  in  Ulva,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  support  a  growing  family 
on  his  paternal  acres,  removed  to  Blantyre  Works,  a  large 
cotton  manufactorv  above  Glasgow ;  where,  also,  his  father,  m 
time,  became  employed  as  clerk.  The  history  of  his  own  early 
.cirecr  is  very  instructive.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the 
factory  as  a  ^'piccer;"  and  contrived,  out  of  his  first  week's 
earnings,  to  purchase  a  Latin  Grammar,  with  which  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  that  language — a  study  he  continued  with 
unabated  ardour,  at  an  evening  school,  until  he  Jiad  mastered 
all  difliculties.  Sometimes  he  laboured  as  late  as  twelve  o'clock, 
when  his  mother,  knowing  that  he  had  to  be  at  the  fieu^tory  by 
six  in  the  morning,  would,  with  prudent  solicutude,  interfere  ana 
snatch  the  book  out  of  his  hand.  However,  many  classical 
authors  were  read  in  the  intervals  of  factory  labour;  and,  in 
addition  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  scientific  works  and  ^works  of 
travel  were  devoured  with  equal  avidity. 

This  part  of  his  life  becomes  peculiarly  interesting.  He  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  the  prindples  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  it  was  onJv  at  this  time  that  lie  felt  the 
necessity,  and  could  realize  the  value,  of  a  personal  applioation  of 
its  truths  to  his  own  case.  Then  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  bq^ 
to  manifest  themselves ;  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery,  and  imagining  that  a  field  was  open 
to  him  as  a  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  China,  he  preparad  to 
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obtain  a  medical  education,  in  dhler  to  be  qualified  for  that 
enterprise.  He  wad  still  engaged  at  the  factory ;  nevertheless 
he  pursued  his  studies,  and  the  plan  he  adopted  shows  the  ardour 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  he  had  set  before 
him.  "  My  reading,  while  at  work,  was  carried  on,"  he  tells  us, 
"  by  placing  the  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning-jenny,  so  that 
I  could  catch  sentence  after  sentence  as  I  passed  at  my  work ; 
I  thus  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  study,  undisturbed  by  the  roar 
of  the  machinery."  Such  determination  and  persistency  were 
not  likely  to  be  baffled,  and  we  see  in  the  young  student,  thus 
early,  iiiaications  of  that  character  which  afterwards  carried  him 
over  the  pathless  sands  of  the  great  Kalahari  Desert,  enabled 
him  to  cope  with  unimaginable  difficulties,  and  still  pursue  his 
way  undismayed  by  any  of  those  terrors,  real  or  imaginary,  which 
might  liave  daunted  a  less  intrepid  spirit.  His  steady  zeal  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  at  length  rewarded ;  he  was 
enabled  to  attend  the  Greek  and  medical  classes  in  Glasgow, 
as  well  as  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  during  the 
winter,  by  working  vigorously  in  summer.  Having  then  finisher' 
his  medical  curriculum  and  obtained  his  diploma,  tne  lad  Living 
stone  joined,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  on  account  of  its  perfectly  unsectarian  character;  but 
as  the  opium  question  had  embroiled  this  country  in  a  war  with 
China,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  put  his  original  plan  into 
execution,  aud  as  a  new  and  a  no  less  inviting  field  had  been 
opened  by  the  unwearied  labours  of  Mr.  Moffat,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Africa,  and  in  the  year  1840,  set  sail  from  England, 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

We  have  thought  these  few*  biographical  details  would  be 
Jiighly  interesting,  as  putting  the  reader  at  once  in  possession  of 
the  character  of  the  man,  whose  discoveries  have  enriched  the 
geographical  and  ethnical  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  will, 
however,  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  his 
adventures  amongst  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  though  we 
shall  endeavour  to  enable  the  reader,  as  far  as  possible,  to  judge 
from  copious  extracts,  of  the  value  of  the  work  which  he  has 
given  to  the  public.  The  novelty  of  the  scenes  it  depicts,  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  people  it  describes,  the  enterprise  with 
which  it  abounds,  render  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating  volumes 
that  have  been  written  since  Humboldt  laid  bare  the  interior  of 
South  America. 

On  arriving  at  the  Cape,  Dr.  Livingstone  at  once  proceeded  to 
Kurum^n,  the  farthest  inland  missionary  station,  and  then  after 
a  short  stay  to  a  place  called  Lepepole,  in  the  Bakwain  country, 
where  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  languas;e 
of  the  country,  he  cut  himself  off  from  all  European  society, 
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and  in  about  six  months  gained  an  insight  into  the  habitg»  laws* 
and  ways  of  thinking  of  this  tribe  whidi  eventually  proved  of 
incalculable  advantage  in  his  intercourse  with  them.    The  study 
of  the  language  and  manners  of  this  people  was  not  his  eole 
occupation.     He  was  desirous  of  proving  to  his  coloure<I  neigh- 
bours the  superiority  of  the  white  man  over  the  coloured,  as  well 
as  to  confer  real  benefits  upon  his  new  friends.    He  accordingly 
constructed  a  canal — a  most  valuable  acquisition  in  a  dry  country 
— for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Occasionally  he  made  exeursions 
northward,  to  the  Bak&a,  Bamangwato,  and  Mi^al&ka  tribes ; 
and  it  was  during  one  of  these  expeditions,  that  he  came  within 
a  short  distance  of  Lake  Ngami,  the  discovery  of  which  was  how- 
ever accidentally  postponed  for  nearly  eight  years.  His  journeys 
were  usually  performed  in  a  lumbering  cart  or  waggon  drawn 
by  oxen  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  cattle, 
on  foot.    His  white  face,  his  slim  person,  and  his  general  con- 
formation failed  to  inspire  the  natives  with  any  very  formidable 
idea  of  his  physical  strength.    Unconscious  that  Dr.  Livingstone 
understood  their  language,  they  discussed  his  powers  and  personal 
appearance.     ''He  is  not  strong ;   he  is  quite  slim,  and  only 
appears  stout  because  he  puts  himself  into  those  bass  (trousers) ; 
lie  will  soon  knock  up."     Now  was  the  time  to  undeceive  them. 
The  Highland  blood  of  the  young  Scotchman  was  roused ;  he 
felt  he  could  despise  all  fatigue ;  and  for  the  whole  of  that  day^s 
journey  kept  his  companions  to  the  top  of  their  speed,  until  he 
heard  them,  with  a  pardonable  vanity,  recant  their  opinion  of 
his  powers  of  exertion. 

In  1843,  Dr.  Livingstone,  returning  towards  Kuruman, 
selected  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mabotsa  as  a  site  for  a 
missionary  station.  He  had  not  been  long  there  before  his  life 
was  endangered  in  one  of  those  frequent  excursions  common  to 
the  country  —  a  lion  hunt.  The  Bak&tla  of  the  village,  it 
ap])cars,  were  much  annoyed  by  this  terrible  animal,  which,  em- 
boldened by  hunger,  leaped  into  the  cattle-pens  by  night,  de- 
voured the  cows,  and  committed  other  depredlations. 

"So  the  next  time  the  herds  were  attacked,  I  wait  with  the 
people,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  rid  themselves  of  the  annoy* 
ancc  by  destroying  one  of  the  marauders.  We  found  the  lions  on  a 
small  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered  with 
trees.  A  circle  of  men  was  formed  round  it,  and  they  gradually 
closed  up,  ascending  pretty  near  to  each  other.  Being  down  below 
on  t!ie  plain  with  a  native  schoolmaster,  named  Melmwe,  a  most 
excellent  man,  I  saw  one  of  the  lions  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock 
within  the  now  closed  circle  of  men.  Mebalwe  fii^  at  him  brfore  I 
could,  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on  which  the  animal  was  Bitting. 
Jle  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick  or  stone  tiirowa 
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at  him  ;  then  leaping  away,  broke  through  the  opening  circle  and 
escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were  afraid  to  attack  him,  perhaps  ou 
account  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft.  "When  the  circle  was  re-formed, 
we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it ;  but  wo  were  afraid  to  fire  lest  we 
should  strike  the  men,  and  they  allowed  the  beasts  to  burst  through 
also.  If  the  Bakdtla  had  acted  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  they  would  have  speared  the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  get 
out.  Seeing  we  could  not  get  them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent 
our  footsteps  towards  the  village  ;  in  going  round  the  end  of  the  hill, 
however,  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock  as  before, 
but  this  time  he  had  a  little  bush  in  frontr  Being  abpxit  thirty 
yards  off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired 
both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  then  called  out,  *  He  is  shot,  he  is 
shot !  *  Others  cried,  *  He  has  been  shot  by  another  man  too ;  let 
us  go  to  him !'  I  did  not  see  any  one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw 
the  lion's  tail  erected  in  anger  behind  the  bush,  and,  turning  to  the 
people,  said, '  Stop  a  little  till  I  load  again.'  When  in  the  act  of 
ramming  down  the  bullets  I  heard  a  shout.  Starting,  and  looking 
half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  me.  I 
was  upon  a  little  height ;  he  caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and 
we  both  came  to  the  ground  below  together.  Growling  horribly 
close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock 
produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse 
after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in 
which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  of  terror,  though  quite 
conscious  of  all  that  was  happening.  It  was  like  what  patients 
partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  all  the 
operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This  singular  condition  was  not 
the  result  of  any  mental  process.  The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and 
allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking  round  at  the  beast.  This 
peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the 
Carnivora ;  and  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent 
Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  deatn.  Turning  round  to  relieve 
myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I 
saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in 
both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediately  left  me,  and,  attacking  Mebalwe, 
bit  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he 
had  been  tossed  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he 
was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe  and  caught  this  man  by  the 
shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  effect, 
and  he  fell  down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments^ 
and  must  have  been  his  paroxysm  of  dying  rage.  In  order  to  take 
out  the  charm  from  him,  the  Bakatla  on  the  following  day  made  a 
huge  bonfire  over  the  carcase,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the 
largest  lion  they  had  ever  seen^  Besides  crunching  the  bone  into 
splinters,  he  left  eleven  teeth  wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm.** 
—Pp.  11—13. 

Each  tribe  among  the  Bechuanas  is  named,  according  to  Dr. 
Livingstone's  stateiuent,  after  a  certain  animal ;  and  a  not  im- 
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probable  inference  is  drawn,  that  in  former  times  they  were  ad- 
dicted, like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  to  animal  worship.  The  term 
Bak&tla  signifies,  "  they  of  the  monkey ; "  Bakuena,  **  they  of 
the  alligator ; "  Batldpi,  ^'  they  of  the  fish,"  and  so  on,  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  tribes  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
animal  after  which  they  are  named,  and  never  use  it  as  food. 
The  clan  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone  attached  himself  was  the 
Bakuana  or  Bak wains,  a  pastoral  race,  the  chief  of  whom, 
Sechele,  an  intelligent  and  amiable  man,  resided  at  Shoknane. 
A  close  and  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between  this  native 
chieftain  and  his  guest.  The  father  of  Sechele  had  been 
murdered  by  his  subjects,  owin^  to  some  domestic  qaarrel, 
whilst  the  son  was  still  a  boy,  ana  the  latter  was  deprived  of  his 
inheritance.  A  friendly  neighbour  chief,  however,  reinstated 
him  in  the  sovereignty  of  his  tribe  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  pat 
the  usurper  to  death.  The  interviews  of  the  missionary  with  this 
prince  are  highly  interesting.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  glad  tidings  announced  to  him,  and  though  the  other  chiefs, 
or  rather  sub-chiefs,  refused  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  preacher, 
this  exccllont  native  received  with  gratitude  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

"  On  the  first  occasion  in  which  I  ever  attempted  to  hold  a  public 
reh'gious  service,  he  remarked  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  nation, 
when  any  new  subject  was  brought  before  them,  to  put  questions  on 
it ;  and  he  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  do  the  same  in  this  case.  On 
expressing  my  entire  willingness  to  answer  his  questions,  he  inquired 
if  my  forefathers  knew  of  a  future  judgment.  I  replied  in  the 
afHrmative,  and  began  to  describe  the  scene  of  the  '  great  white 
throne,  and  Him  who  shall  sit  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  heaven  and 
earth  shall  flee  away,'  &c.  He  said,  *  You  startle  me — ^these  words 
make  all  my  bones  shake  —  I  have  no  more  strength  in  me :  but 
my  forefathers  were  living  at  the  same  time  yours  were,  and  how  is 
it  that  they  did  not  send  them  word  about  these  terrible  things 
sooner  ?  They  all  passed  away  into  darkness  without  knowing 
whither  they  were  going.'  I  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  explaining 
the  geographical  barriers  in  the  North,  and  the  gradual  spread  of 
knowledge  from  the  South,  to  which  we  first  had  access  by  means  of 
ships ;  and  I  expressed  my  belief  that,  as  Christ  had  said,  the  whole 
world  would  yet  bo  enlightened  by  the  Gospel.  Pointing  to  the 
great  Kalahari  desert;  he  said,  '  You  never  can  cross  that  country  to 
the  tribes  beyond ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  even  for  us  black  men, 
except  in  certain  seasons,  when  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  rain 
falls,  and  an  extraordinary  growth  of  water-melons  follows.  Even 
we,  who  know  the  country,  would  certainly  perish  without  them.* 
Ko-asserting  my  belief  in  the  words  of  Christ,  we  parted ;  and  it  will 
bo  seen  further  on,  that  Sechele  himself  assisted  me  in  crossing  that 
desert  which  had  previously  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  so 
many  adventurers." — Pp.  15,  16. 
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Although  Sechele  eventually  believed  for  himself^  the  super- 
stitious alarm  of  his  subjects  interfered  greatly  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  district  was  suffering  at  this 
time  from  a  severe  drought,  a  calamity  which  the  professional 
"  rain-doctors  "  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  presence  of  a 
white  man  and  Christian  amongst  them;  so  that  when  Dr. 
Livingstone,  at  the  request  of  oechele,  began  family  worship 
with  him  in  his  own  house,  none  except  the  family  of  the  prince, 
whom  he  ordered  to  attend,  came  to  the  meeting.  '*  In  former 
times,"  such  was  the  affecting  lament  of  the  new  convert,  "  when 
a  chief  was  fond  of  hunting,  all  his  people  got  dogs,  and  became 
fond  of  hunting  too.  If  he  was  fond  of  dancing  or  music,  all 
showed  a  liking  to  these  amusements  too.  If  the  chief  loved 
beer,  they  all  rejoiced  in  strong  .drink.  But  in  this  case  it  is 
different.  I  love  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  one  of  my 
brethren  will  join  me."  In  fact,  many  of  his  people  imagined 
that  the  chief  was  beside  himself,  or  rather  bewitched  by  the 
missionary,  and  when  he  received  baptism,  shed  tears  of  pity  and 
compassion. 

Still  the  relations  of  Dr.  Livingstone  with  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  were  of  the  most  amicable  character.  They  regarded  him 
as  a  man  of  probity  and  benevolence ;  for  when  he  first  came 
amongst  them,  he  refused  to  accept  the  plot  of  ground  they  as- 
signed to  him  without  paying  an  equivalent,  and  he  was  assiduous 
in  his  attendance  upon  the  sick,  relieving  their  sufferings  as  far 
as  his  skill  and  medicines  availed.  He  further  convinced  them 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with,  or  control,  their  affairs  in 
the  slightest  degree ;  his  influence,  he  told  them,  must  be  that 
of  persuasion  alone,  and  seeing  that  he  acted  up  to  the  profession 
he  had  made,  they  saw  him  move  amongst  them  without  fear  or 
desire  of  molesting  him,  although  they  fervently  believed  he  had 
thrown  a  glamour  over  their  chief,  and  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  drought  which  afflicted  them.  Yet  the  Doctor's  teaching 
proved  an  indirect  blessing  to  the  people.  Their  standard  of 
morality  was  imperceptibly  raised ;  new  and  better  motives  were 
brought  into  play;  five  times  was  war  prevented  by  his  in- 
fluence; audit  may  be  safely  asserted  that  where  the  missionary 
lulled  to  exert  any  individual  influence,  the  people  acted  no 
worse  than  they  did  before  a  European  had  set  foot  in  their 
country. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  linger  longer  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Mabopsa,  with  the  reverend  Doctor  seated 
amongst  this  interesting  community.  One  feature  in  the 
superstitions  of  the  natives  we,  however,  must  allude  to  —  we 
mean  the  belief  in  the  gift  or  power  of  rain-making,  one  of  the 
most  deeply  rooted  articles  of  faith  in  the  country.     The  chief 
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Sechele  himself,  Dr.  Livingstone  informs  ns,  was  a  noted  rain- 
doctor,  and  found  it,  as  he  frequently  confessed,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points  to  abjure,  when  he  became  a  Christian.  For  four 
successive  years  the  terrible  drought  continued ;  the  Kolobeng, 
a  large  river,  was  dry ;  needles  lying  out  of  doors  for  months 
did  not  rust ;  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  used  in  a 
galvanic  battery,  parted  with  all  its  water  to  the  air  instead  of 
imbibing  more,  as  it  would  have  done  in  England ;  the  leaves  of 
the  mimosa  closed  at  mid-day  ;  and  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
placed  three  inches  under  ground,  stood  at  132  to  134  degrees ; 
and  there  was  apprehension  that  all  vegetation  would  die; 
deputations  of  old  Bakwaki  counsellors  waited  on  the  Doctory 
believing  that  he  had  bound  Sechele  with  a  magic  spell ;  and 
entreating  him  to  allow  the  chief  to  make  only  a  few  showers. 
"  The  corn  will  die  if  you  refuse,  and  we  shall  become  scattered. 
Only  let  him  make  rain  this  once,  and  we  shall  all,  men,  women, 
and  children,  come  to  the  school,  and  sing  and  pray  as  long  as 
you  please."  It  must  have  been  distressing  to  the  missionary 
to  have  appeared  so  hard-hearted  to  the  natives,  amongst  whom 
he  dwelt,  as  they  evidently  believed  in  his  power  to  create  nun. 
There  was,  however,  only  one  answer;  but  the  cleverness  and 
ingenuity  with  which  all  replies  were  met,  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  dialogue  between  the  rain-doctor  and  medical 
doctor,  the  arguments  of  the  former  being  those  usually  employed 
amongst  the  native  faculty : — 

"  Medical  Doctor.  Hail,  friend !  How  very  many  medicines  you 
liavo  about  you  this  morning !  Why,  you  have  every  medicine  in 
the  country  here. 

Bain  Doctor.  Very  true,  my  friend ;  and  I  ought ;  for  the  whole 
country  nccda  the  rain  which  I  am  making. 

AT.  D,  So  you  really  believe  that  you  can  command  the  clouds  ? 
I  think  that  can  bo  done  by  God  alone. 

IL  D.  AVe  both  believe  the  very  same  thing.  It  is  Grod  that 
makes  the  rain ;  but  I  pray  to  him  by  means  of  these  medicines,  and, 
the  rain  coinmg,  of  course  it  is  then  mine.  It  was  I  who  made  it 
for  the  Bakwains  for  many  years,  when  they  were  at  8hokuane; 
tlirough  my  wisdom,  too,  their  women  became  fat  and  shining.  Ask 
tliein  ;  they  will  tell  you  the  same  as  I  do. 

JIT.  D.  But  wo  are  distinctly  told  in  the  parting  words  of  our 
Saviour  that  wc  can  pray  to  God  acceptably  in  His  name  alone,  and 
not  by  means  of  medicines. 

B.  D.  Truly  !  but  God  told  w  differently.  He  made  black  men 
first,  and  did  not  love  us  as  he  did  the  white  men.  He  made  you 
beautiful,  and  gave  you  clothing,  and  guns,  and  gunpowder,  and 
horses,  and  waggons,  and  many  other  thmgs  about  which  we  know 
nothing.  But  towards  us  he  had  no  heart.  He  gave  us  notlung, 
except  the  assegai,  and  cattle,  and  rain-making ;  and  he  did  not  give 
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US  hearts  like  yours.  We  never  love  each  other.  Other  tribes 
place  medicines  about  our  country  to  prevent  the  rain,  so  that  we 
may  be  dispersed  by  hunger,  and  go  to  them,  and  augment  their 
power.  We  must  dissolve  their  charms  by  our  medicines.  Gtod  has 
given  us  one  little  thing,  which  you  know  nothing  of.  He  has  given 
us  the  knowledge  of  certain  medicines  by  which  we  can  make  rain. 
We  do  not  despise  those  things  which  you  possess,  though  we  are 
ignorant  of  them.  We  don't  understand  your  book,  yet  we  don't 
despise  it.  You  ought  not  to  despise  our  little  knowledge,  though 
you  are  ignorant  of  it. 

M.  D.  I  don't  despise  what  I  am  ignorant  of;  I  only  think  you 
are  mistaken  in  saying  that  you  have  medicines  which  can  influence 
the  rain  at  all. 

B.  D.  That's  just  the  way  people  speak  when  they  talk  on  a 
subject  of  which  they  have  no  Knowledge.  When  we  first  opened 
our  eyes,  we  found  our  forefathers  making  rain,  and  we  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  You,  who  send  to  Kuruman  for  com,  and  irrigate 
your  garden,  may  do  without  rain ;  toe  cannot  manage  in  that  way. 
if  we  had  no  rain,  the  cattle  would  have  no  pasture,  the  cows  give 
no  milk,  our  children  become  lean  and  die,  our  wives  run  away  to 
other  tribes  who  do  make  rain  and  have  com,  and  the  whole  tribe 
become  dispersed  and  lost ;  our  fire  would  go  out. 

M.  D.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  value  of  the  rain ;  but  you 
cannot  charm  the  clouds  by  medicines.  You  wait  till  you  see  the 
clouds  come,  then  vou  use  your  medicines,  and  take  the  credit  which 
belongs  to  God  only. 

R.  />.  I  use  my  medicines,  and  you  employ  yours ;  we  are  both 
doctors,  and  doctors  are  not  deceivers.  You  give  a  patient  medicine. 
Sometimes  God  is  pleased  to  heal  him  by  means  or  your  medicine : 
sometimes  not — he  dies.  When  he  is  cured,  you  take  the  credit  of 
what  God  does.  I  do  the  same.  Sometimes  God  grants  us  rain, 
sometimes  not.  When  he  does,  we  take  the  credit  of  the  charm. 
AVhen  a  patient  dies,  you  don't  give  up  trust  in  your  medicine, 
neither  do  I  when  rain  fails.  If  you  wish  me  to  leave  off  my  medi- 
cines, why  continue  your  own? 

M.  D.  I  give  medicine  to  living  creatures  within  my  reach,  and 
can  see  the  effects  though  no  cure  follows;  you  pretend  to  charm 
tlie  clouds,  which  are  so  far  above  us  that  your  medicines  never 
reach  them.  The  clouds  usually  lie  in  one  direction,  and  your  smoke 
goes  in  another.  God  alone  can  command  the  clouds.  Only  try 
and  wait  patiently ;  God  will  give  us  rain  without  your  medicines. 

B.  D.  Mahala-ma-kapa-a-a ! !  Well,  I  always  thought  white  men 
were  wise  till  this  morning.  Who  ever  thought  of  making  trial  of 
starvation  !     Is  deaih  pleasant  then  ? 

M,  D.  Could  you  make  it  rain  on  one  spot  and  not  on  another  ? 

JR.  D.  I  wouldn't  think  of  trying.  I  like  to  see  the  whole  country 
green,  and  all  the  people  glad ;  the  women  clapping  their  hands  and 
giving  me  their  ornaments  for  thank&ilness,  and  lullilooing  for  joy. 

M.  D.  I  think  you  deceive  both  them  and  yourself. 
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B.  D.   Well,  then,  there  is  a  pair  of  us   (meaning  both 
roguea);'--Pp.  23— -25. 

The  character  of  the  Bakwains  is  that  of  a  primitiTe  and 
simple  people ;  though  slow  in  the  acquisition  of  religions  ideas, 
or  the  discernment  of  things  that  come  not  within  the  sphere  of 
their  observation,  they  are  said  to  be  remarkably  quick  in  the 
comprehension  of  whatever  concerns  their  worldly  affairs.  Their 
knowledge  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  is  very  accurate,  and  they 
understand  exactly  what  kind  of  pasturage  is  suited  to  each. 
They  select  also,  with  great  judgment,  the  varieties  of  soil 
best  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  grain ;  and  are  &miliar  with 
the  habits  of  wild  animals;  nor  are  they  deficient,  says  Dr. 
Livingstone,  in  the  maxims  which  embody  their  ideas  of  political 
wisdom.  Their  principal  enemies  are  the  Boers  of  the  Cashan 
Mountains.  These  unprincipled  descendants  of  Dutch  settlers — 
or,  rather,  one  section  of  them — penetrated  into  the  territory  of 
the  Bechuanas.  This  helpless  tribe  having  just  escaped  from 
the  tyranny  of  a  Zulu,  or  Caffre,  chief  named  Mosilik&tze, 
received  them  as  friends  and  deliverers.  But  instead  of  making 
a  virtuous  use  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  these  ruflian 
marauders  overpowered  the  race  and  made  slaves  of  them. 
Even  those  who  still  retain  a  semblance  of  independence  arc 
forced  to  perform  all  the  labour  of  the  fields,  such  as  manuring 
the  land,  weeding,  reaping,  building,  making  dams  and  canals, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  themselves.  The  Boers 
opposed,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  steps  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
and  from  their  impertinent  and  hostile  interference  alone  did 
he  find  any  obstruction  to  his  journeying  to  and  fro  amongst 
the  entire  nations  of  Southern  Africa. 

We  have  alreadv  stated  that  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  1843,  ap- 
proached within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Ngami  without  discovering 
it.  Now,  in  1849,  he  determined  to  undertake  an  expedition 
in  search  of  this  central  sheet  of  water.  To  reach  it,  however, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  the  great  Desert  of  Kalahari — a 
flat  tract  of  light-coloured  soft  sand,  that  stretched  for  several 
hundred  miles  away  beyond  the  Orange  River.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  vast  solitude  is,  that  is  is  not  oestitute  of  v^etatioD,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  covered  with  grass — the  abundance  of  which 
has  astonished  those  even  who  are  familiar  with  the  plains  of 
India — a  great  variety  of  creeping  plants,  bushes,  and  trees. 
The  absence  of  running  water,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
of  that  valuable  beverage  even  in  the  wells,  has  given  to  this 
desiccated  region  the  appellation  of  Desert.  Bushmen,  and  Baka- 
lahari  tribes,  as  well  as  prodigious  herds  of  a  certain  kind  of  ante- 
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lope  which  requires  little  or  no  water,  inhabit  its  trackless  plains. 
For  the  sustenance  of  plants  and  shrubs,  however,  the  economy 
of  nature  is  wonderful.  Plants  not  generally  tuber-bearing, 
such  as  the  grass,  a  species  of  vine,  and  a  small  scarlet-coloured 
esculent  cucumber,  here  produce  bulbous  roots  which  supply 
nutriment  and  moisture,  when,  during  the  long  droughts,  tney 
can  be  procured  nowhere  else. 

"  Another  plant,  named  lerosh^ia,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  is  a  blessing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  We  see  a  small  plant  with  linear 
leaves,  and  a  stalk  not  thicker  than  a  crow's  quill ;  on  digging  down 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  beneath,  we  come  to  a  tuber  often  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  young  child ;  when  the  rind  is  removed,  we  find  it  to 
be  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue  filled  with  fluid  much  like  that  in  a  younff 
turnip.  Owing  to  the  depth  beneath  the  soil  at  which  it  is  found, 
it  is  generally  deliciously  cool,  and  refreshing.  Another  kind,  named 
mokuri,  is  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  where  long-continued 
heat  parches  the  soil.  This  plant  is  an  herbaceous  creeper,  and  deposits 
underground  a  number  of  tubers,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  head,at  spots 
in  a  circle  a  yard  or  more  horizontally  from  the  stem.'* — Pp.  47,  48. 

But  the  most  surprising  plant  of  the  desert  is  the  ^'Kengwe, 
or  Water-Melon.'*  This  valuable  fruit  abounds  in  seasons 
when  a  little  more  rain  than  usual  falls,  and  then  the  ground 
is  literally  covered  with  them.  Not  only  does  man  rejoice  in 
the  rich  supply,  animals  of  every  sort  and  name — elephants, 
lions,  hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  antelopes,  jackals,  and  mice — revel 
in  the  water-bearing  food.  The  inhabitants  also  have  an  ingeni- 
ous method  of  obtaining  the  water  to  be  found  in  wells,  and 
keeping  it  in  curious  reservoirs  underground. 

"  The  dread  of  visits  from  Bechuanas  of  strange  tribes  causes  the 
Bakalahari  to  choose  their  residences  far  from  water ;  and  they  not 
infrequently  hide  their  supplies  by  filling  the  pits  with  sand,  and 
making  a  fire  over  the  spot.  When  they  wish  to  draw  water  for 
use,  the  women  come  with  twenty  or  thirty  of  their  water-vessels  in 
a  bag  or  net  on  their  backs.  These  water-vessels  consist  of  ostrich 
egg-shells,  with  a  hole  in  the  end  of  each,  such  as  would  admit  one's 
finger.  The  women  tie  a  bunch  of  grass  to  one  end  of  a  reed  about 
two  feet  long,  and  insert  it  in  a  hole  dug  as  deep  as  the  arm  will 
reach  ;  then  ram  down  the  wet  sand  firmly  round  it.  Applying  the 
mouth  to  the  free  end  of  the  reed,  they  form  a  vacuum  in  the  grass 
beneath,  in  which  the  water  collects,  and  in  a  short  time  rises  into 
the  mouth.  An  egg-shell  is  placed  on  the  ground  alongside  the  reed, 
some  inches  below  the  mouth  of  the  sucker.  A  straw  guides  the 
water  into  the  hole  of  the  vessel,  as  she  draws  mouthful  after 
mouthful  from  below.  The  water  is  made  to  pass  alon^  the  outside, 
not  through  the  straw.  If  any  one  wOl  attempt  to  squirt  water  into 
a  bottle  placed  some  distance  oelow  his  mouth,  be  will  soon  perceive 
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the  wisdom  of  the  Bushwoman's  contrivance  for  giving  the  Btream 
direction  by  means  of  a  straw.  The  whole  stock  of  water  is  thua 
passed  through  the  woman's  mouth  as  a  pump^and  when  taken  home 
18  carefully  buried.  I  have  come  into  villages  where,  had  we  acted  a 
domineering  part,  and  rummaged  every  hut,  we  should  have  found 
nothing;  but  by  sitting  down  quietly,  and  waiting  with  patience 
until  the  villagers  were  led  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  us,  a 
woman  would  bring  out  a  shellful  of  the  precious  fluid  from  I  know 
not  where." — P.  51. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1849,  Dr.  Livingstone  set  out  to  cross 
this  waterless  wilderness,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Oswell  and 
Murray.  Their  conveyances  were  waggons  drawn  by  oxen. 
The  route  lay  through  a  range  of  tree-covered  hills  to  Shokuaoe, 
and  thence  along  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  or  wadj,  now 
completely  dry,  to  the  Bamangwato.  From  the  Bamangwato 
they  struck  away  to  a  desert  fountain^  called  Serotli,  which 
consisted  of  a  few  hollows,  holding  so  small  a  quantity  of  water 
that  the  dogs  of  the  party  could  easily  have  lapped  it  up,  had 
they  not  been  driven  away.  "  Yet  this  was  all  the  apparent 
supply,"  remarks  the  Doctor,  "  for  some  eighty  oxen,  twenty 
horses,  and  about  a  score  of  men.*'  By  digging,  however,  below 
the  surface  a  few  feet,  until  tliey  arrived  at  the  hard  stratum,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  flowed  slowly ;  and  this,  being  allowed 
to  collect,  proved  sufficient  for  the  men  and  horses,  but  not  for 
the  cattle,  which  had  to  be  sent  back  to  another,  after  thirsting 
full  four  days.  By  the  following  morning  the  water  had 
collected  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  the  cattle  a  good  drink^ 
and,  thus  strengthened,  the  little  band  pushed  on,  though,  owing 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  very  slowly.  The  difliculties  of 
the  journey  were  very  great. 

*^  Eamotobi  was  angry  at  the  slowness  of  our  progress,  and  told  us 
that,  as  the  next  water  was  three  days  in  front,  if  we  travelled  bo 
slowly  we  should  never  get  there  at  all.  The  utmost  endeavours  of 
the  serv^ants,  cracking  their  whips,  screaming  and  beating,  got  only 
nineteen  miles  out  of  the  poor  beasts.  We  had  thus  proceeded 
forty-four  miles  from  Serotli ;  and  the  oxen  were  more  exhausted  by 
the  soft  nature  of  the  country  and  the  thirst,  than  if  they  had 
travelled  double  the  distance  over  a  hard  road  containing  supplies 
of  water :  we  had,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  still  thirty  miles  more  of 
the  same  dry  work  before  us.  At  tnis  season  the  grass  becomes  so 
dry  as  to  crumble  to  powder  in  the  hands  ;  so  the  poor  beasts  stood 
wearily  chewing,  without  taking  a  single  fresh  mouthful,  and  lowing 
painfully  at  the  smell  of  water  in  our  vessels  in  the  waggons.  We 
were  all  determined  to  succeed ;  so  we  endeavoured  to  save  the 
horses  by  sending  them  forward  with  the  guide,  as  a  means  of 
making  a  desperate  effort,  in  case  the  oxen  should  fail.  Murray 
went  forward  with  them,  while  Oswell  and  I  remamed  to  bring  the 
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waggons  on  their  trail  as  far  as  the  cattle  could  drag  them,  intend- 
ing then  to  send  the  oxen  forward  too." — Pp.  69,  60. 

After  enduring  much  toil  and  privation  the  party  arrive  at 
water,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Mokoko«  and 
having  slaked  their  thirst,  proceeded  onwards,  only  to  lose  their 
way    in    this   dreary   desert     They    discover  a   Bushwoman, 
however,  who  conducted  them  to  the  water  of  the  Nchokotsa; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  they  reach  the  Zouga,  a  river  running 
to  the  north-east  and  flowing  out  of  Lake  Ngami — the  object 
of  their  search.      The  natives,  who  possessed  large  herds  of 
liorned  cattle,  and  lived  principally  upon  the  water,  informed 
Dr.    Livingstone    and    his    companions,    that,    by    following 
the    stream    which    lay    at    their    feet,   they   would   at    last 
reach  the  "  broad  water.**     After  pursuing  the  course  of  this 
beautifully  wooded  river  for  ninety-six  miles,  they  came  upon 
the   native   settlement  of  Ngabiskne,   where  they  left   their 
waggons,  finding  it  impossible  to  push  on  further  with  these 
impedimenta;  and  twelve  days  later — that  is,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
or  two  months  after  their  departure  from  Kolobeng — their  long- 
protracted  toil  and  patience  were  crowned  with  complete  success, 
the  north-east  end  of  the  lake  apf>earing  in  sight.     From  where 
they  stood  no  horizon  was  visible,  except  that  of  the  sky  and 
water  ;  and  from  the  computation  then  and  since  made,  and  from 
the  accounts  rendered  of  it  by  the  natives,  it  is  estimated  that 
tJiis  inland  sheet  of  water  cannot  be  less  than  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred    miles  in  circumference.     It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  can  ever  become  a  great  commercial  highway  ;  it  is 
very  shallow,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  and  its  water,  when 
the  lake  is  not  full,  brackish  and  hard.     The  water  of  the 
Tainunak'le,  a  tributary  of  the  Ngami,   is  clear,  cold,  and  soft, 
and  this  fact  led  to  the  idea  that  it  must  have  descended  from 
some  snow-clad  range  of  hills  further  in  the  interior.     After 
several  vain  attempts  to  reach   Sebituane,  the  chieftain  of  a 
tribe  dwelling  still  further  inland,  but  which  were  thwarted 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  friends 
commenced  their  return  down  the  Zouga^     This  river,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  is  beautifully  wooded;  its  banks  are 
steep  and  grassy,  and  our  traveller  was  reminded,  as  he  passed 
along,   of  some   of  the   features  of  his   native   Clyde.       The 
trees  he  describes  as  being  enormous— one  of  two  baobabs  or 
inowanas  being  seventy-six  feet  in  girth.     There  were,  also, 
mokuchong  or  moshoma,  which  bear  an  edible  fruit,  and  would 
be  an  ornament  in  any  gentleman's  lawn  or  park;  the  motsouri, 
producing  a  pink  plum,  and  resembling  the  orange  tree  in  ita 
dark  evergreen  foliage,  and  the  cypress  in  ita  form ;  and  the 
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stately  palmyra.  Elephants  abound  in  the  country,  aa  well 
as  a  new  species  of  African  antelopei  never  found  a  mile  from 
water.  As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
natives  entrap  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  Speaking  of  the  Zouga,  Dr.  Livingstone  says:— 

"  We  had  now  time  to  look  at  its  banks.  These  are  very  beau- 
tiful, resembling  closely  many  parts  of  the  riyer  Clyde  above 
Glasgow.  The  formation  is  soft  calcareous  tufa,  such  as  forms  the 
bottom  of  all  this  basin.  The  banks  are  perpendicular  on  the  side 
to  which  the  water  swings,  and  sloping  and  grassy  on  the  other. 
Tbe  slopes  are  selected  for  the  pitfalls  designed  by  the  Bayeiye  to 
entrap  the  animals  as  they  come  to  drink.  These  are  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep,  three  or  four  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  gradu- 
ally decrease  till  they  are  only  about  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom. 
The  mouth  is  an  oblong  square  (the  only  square  thing  made  by  the 
Bechuanas,  for  everything  else  is  round;,  and  the  long  diameter  at 
the  surface  is  about  e^ual  to  the  depth.  The  decreasing  width 
towards  the  bottom  is  intended  to  make  the  animal  wedze  himself 
more  firmly  in  by  his  weight  and  struggles.  The  pitfalls  are 
usually  in  pairs,  with  a  wall  a  foofc  thick  left  uncut  between  the 
ends  of  each.  So  that  if  the  beast,  when  it  feels  its  fore  legs 
descending,  should  try  to  save  itself  from  going  in  altogether,  by 
striding  the  hind  legs,  he  would  spring  forward,  and  leap  into  the 
second  with  a  force  which  ensures  the  fall  of  his  whole  oody  into 
the  trap.  They  are  covered  with  great  care  ;  all  the  excavated  earth 
is  removed  to  a  distance,  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  animals.  Seeds  and  grass  are  laid  across  the  top ;  above  this 
the  sand  is  thrown,  and  watered  so  as  to  appear  exactly  like  the  rest 
of  the  spot.  Some  of  our  party  plumped  into  these  pitfalls  more 
than  once,  even  when  in  search  of  them,  in  order  to  open  them  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  our  cattle.  If  an  ox  sees  a  hole,  ne  carefully 
avoids  it.  And  old  elephants  have  been  known  to  precede  the  hera 
and  whisk  off  the  coverings  of  the  pitfalls  on  each  side  all  the  wav 
down  to  the  water.  We  have  known  instances  in  which  the  olci 
among  these  sagacious  animals  have  actually  lifted  the  young  out  of 
the  trap."— Pp.  69,  70. 

Having  returned  to  Kolobeng  and  recruited  his  strength.  Dr. 
Livingstone  again  sets  out,  with  indefatigable  energy,  for  the 
far  interior.  After  various  casualties,  which  compelled  him  to 
retreat  for  awhile — such  as  the  sickness  of  his  children,  failure 
to  obtain  guides,  &c. — he  at  length  reached  Nohokotsa;  whence 
he  continues  in  a  northerly  direction,  instead  of  turning  off  in  hia 
former  north-westerly  route  to  Lake  Ngami.  Here,  passing  by 
some  curious  salt-|3ans,  he  encounters  the  formidable  "  tsetse, 
an  insect  rcsembhng  a  bee,  whose  poison  proves  invariably 
fatal  to  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals;  whilst  it 
produces  no  injurious  effects  upon  the  human  body,  gam^  or 
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even  a  calf  until  it  is  weaned.     The  way  in  which  the  virus  of 
this  deadly  insect  operates  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted : — 

'^  A  slight  itching  irritation  follows,  hut  not  more  than  in  the  bite 
of  a  mosquito.  In  the  ox  this  same  bite  produces  no  more  imme- 
diate effects  than  in  man.  It  does  not  startle  him  as  the  ^ad-fly 
does ;  hut  a  few  days  afterwards  the  following  symptoms  supervene : 
the  eye  and  nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares  as  if  the  animal  were 
cold,  a  swelling  appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at  the  navel  j 
and,  though  the  animal  continues  to  graze,  emaciation  commences, 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  and  this 
proceeds  unchecked  until,  perhaps  months  afterwards,  purging  comes 
on,  and  the  animal,  no  longer  able  to  graze,  perishes  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion.  Those  which  are  in  good  condition  often  perish 
soon  after  the  bite  is  inflicted  with  staggering  and  blindness,  as 
if  the  hrain  were  affected  by  it.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
produced  by  falls  of  rains  seem  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint ;  hut  in  general  the  emaciation  goes  on  uninterruptedly 
for  months,  and  do  what  we  will,  the  poor  animals  perish  miserably.*' 
—Pp.  81,  82. 

Pursuing  their  way  across  this  wild  region,  our  little  band  of 
adventurers  came  among  the  Makololo,  the  acquaintance  of 
whose  chief  Sebituane,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  desired  to  form,  on 
his  visit  to  Lake  NgamL  Curiously  enough  the  old  chief  lived 
only  long  enough  to  see  the  white  man,  being  attacked  by  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which  carried  him  off  during  Dr. 
Livingstone's  stay  at  his  head-quarters.  After  the  death  of 
Sebituane,  Mr.  Oswell  and  Dr.  Livingstone  pushed  on  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Sesheke,  and  in  the  end  of  June, 
1851,  discovered  the  Zambesi  in  the  centre  of  the  continent — an 
important  discovery,  the  Portuguese  maps  having  represented  it 
as  rising  far  to  the  east  of  this  point.  "  We  saw  it,"  says  the 
author,  '^  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  at  the  time  when  the  river 
ii3  about  at  its  lowest,  and  yet  there  was  a  breadth  of  from  300 
to  600  yards  of  deep  flowing  water."  In  the  centre  of  the 
African  continent,  this  discovery  was  indeed  a  stupendous  ac- 
quisition. With  this  reward  of  their  toil,  Dr.  Livingstone  returned 
to  Cape  Town,  safely  passing  through  the  frontier  districts, 
though  a  Caffre  war  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  having  sent  his 
family  to  England,  prepared  for  his  third,  his  last,  and  his  longest 
expedition.  One  snort  episode  we  must  notice,  since  the  extract 
will  serve  to  show  the  reader  that  these  expeditions  were  not 
exactly  pleasure-trips  or  pic-nic  parties;  but  that  they  who 
resolve  to  penetrate  into  a  strange  and  wild  country,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  its  savage  population,  or 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
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unimagined  trials,  and  be  overwhelmed  at  any  moment  by  nn* 
foreseen  perils. 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dreary  scene  on  which 
we  entered  after  leaving  this  spot :  the  only  vegetation  was  a  low 
scrub  in  deep  sand ;  not  a  bird  or  insect  enlivened  the  landscape. 
It  was,  without  exception,  the  most  iminviting  prospect  I  ever 
beheld ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  our  guide  Shouo  wandered  on 
the  second  day.  We  coaxed  him  on  at  night,  but  he  went  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  on  the  trails  of  elephants  which  had  been 
here  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  then  would  sit  down  in  the  path,  and 
in  his  broken  Sichuana  say,  '  No  water,  all  country  only ; — Shobo 
sleeps; — he  breaks  down; — country  only;' — and  then  coolly  curl 
himself  up  and  go  to  sleep.  The  oxen  were  terribly  fatigued  and 
thirsty ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Shobo,  after  pro- 
fessing ignorance  of  everything,  vanished  altogether.  We  went  on 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  last  saw  him,  and  about  eleven  o'clock 
began  to  see  birds ;  then  the  trail  of  a  rhinoce]x>a.  At  this  we 
unyoked  the  oxen,  and  they,  apparently  knowing  the  sig^,  ruahed 
along  to  find  the  water  in  the  river  Mabltbe,  which  comes  from  the 
Tamunak'le,  and  lay  to  the  west  of  us.  The  supply  of  water  in 
tlie  waggons  had  been  wasted  by  one  of  our  servants,  and  by  the 
afternoon  only  a  small  portion  remained  for  the  children.  This  was 
a  bitterly  anxious  night ;  and  next  morning,  the  less  there  was  of 
water,  the  more  thirsty  the  little  rogues  became.  The  idea  of  their 
perishing  before  our  eyes  was  terrible.  It  would  almost  have  been 
a  relief  to  me  to  have  been  reproached  with  being  the  entire  cause 
of  the  catastrophe,  but  not  one  syllable  o(  upbraiding  was  uttered  bv 
their  mother,  though  the  tearful  eye  told  the  agonv  within.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  to  our  inexpressible  reli^  some  of  the 
men  returned  with  a  supply  of  that  nuid  of  which  we  had  never 
before  felt  the  true  value."— P.  79. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  previous  exploring 
expeditions  of  Dr.  jLivingstone,  and  Icflt  too  slight  a  space  for  his 
third  and,  decidedly,  most  important  journey.  We  have  deemed 
it  advisable  however  to  give  copious  extracts,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  country  the  missionary  traveller 
had  to  traverse,  and  the  difficulties  which  assailed  him  at  every 
step.  Having  thoroughly  comprehended  these  points,  the  reader 
can  more  thoroughly  appreciate  the  labours  of  this  intrepid 
adventurer,  and  sympatnize  with  him,  as  he  ad\'ance8,  stage  by 
stage,  further  from  the  haunts  of  European  civilization  into  the 
unrevealed  solitudes  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was  in  the  June  of  1852,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  left  Cape 
Town  for  the  interior ;  and  he  was  absent,  exploring  and  dia- 
covering,  for  a  period  of  four  years.  On  looking  at  the  map  it 
will  be  perceived  that,  at  its  southern  extremity,  the  great 
African  continent  terminates  in  a  vast  cone-shaped  promontmy. 
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Dividing  this  country  into  three  distinct  portions,  we  have  on 
the  cast  the  territory  of  the  Zulus  or  CaflFres,  mountainous, 
wooded,  and  well-watered ;  inhabited  by  a  race  of  tall,  athletio, 
and  handsome  men,  shrewd,  energetic,  and  brave ;  on  the  west, 
a  vast  level  plain,  including  the  Kalahari  Desert,  with  little 
water,  but  abounding  in  vegetation ;  and  in  the  centre  a  tract  of 
land  gently  undulatmg,  with  few  springs  of  water,  and  still 
fewer  running  streams.  It  was  through  this  central  division 
that  the  route  of  Dr.  Livingstone  lay ;  his  conveyance  consisted 
of  a  lumbering  waggon  drawn  by  ten  oxen,  and  his  personal  at- 
tendants two  Christian  Bechuanas  from  Kuruman,  and  two 
Bakwain  men.  We  have  already  described  the  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  incidents  of  travel,  as  far  nearly  as  Linyanti — 
a  spot  farther  than  was  reached  even  by  the  adventurous 
Gordon  Gumming.  Beyond  the  district  of  the  Bak wains,  the 
vigorous  black-ant,  the  land-tortoise,  lions,  buffaloes,  mice, 
serpents,  ostriches,  and  hippopotami  were  met  with  in  abund- 
ance, and  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  habits  and  customs  of  these  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Linyanti 
is  upwards  of  1,200  miles  from  Cape  Town;  and  making  this 
place,  as  it  were,  his  head-quarters.  Dr.  Livin^tone  ascended 
the  Leeambye  and  the  Barotse  valley,  descended  the  Chobe, 
explored  the  bulk  of  various  tributaries,  surveyed  the  country 
on  every  side,  traversed  numerous  native  states,  and  crossing 
the  territory  of  the  Quibogue  entered  An^la,  and  arrived  at 
St.  I^aul  dc  Loando,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  would  be 
impossible,  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
wonderful  indigenous  riches  and  varieties  of  nature  which 
excited  Dr.  Livingstone's  admiration ;  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  fascinating  volume  itself,  which  reads  more  like  a  work 
of  fiction  than  anything  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  At  every 
step  the  country  became  more  lovely ;  trees  which  he  had  never 
seen  before  were  discovered ;  the  grass  green  as  In  the  meadows 
of  England,  overtopped  the  waggons;  vines  stretched  from 
branch  to  branch  in  elegant  festoons;  the  beautiful  banian 
frequently  spread  its  majestic  branches;  large  sheets  of  water 
lay  in  hollows;  and  as  he  proceeded  northward,  streams  and 
rivers  became  more  numerous,  till  at  length  his  progress  was  im- 
peded by  a  vast  inundation  —  the  result  of  the  overflow  of  the 
Chobe  river.  The  Leeambye,  which  was  ascended  in  three-and- 
thirty  canoes,  revealed  a  still  more  surprising  picture.  Often 
was  this  magnificent  river  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  the 
country  on  each  side  beautiful  and  prolific.  The  population 
rowhcre  hostile,  was  here  found  to  be  of  a  superior  character, 
ingenious  and  industrious. 
''  We  proceeded  rapidly  up  the  river,  and  I  felt  the  pleasure  of 
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looking  on  lands  which  had  never  been  seen  by  an  European  before. 
The  river  is,  indeed,  a  magnificent  one,  often  more  ttian  a  mile 
broad,  and  adorned  with  many  islands  of  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
length.  Both  islands  and  banks  are  covered  with  forest,  and  most 
of  the  trees  on  the  brink  of  the  water  send  down  roots  from  their 
branches  like  the  banian,  or  Ficus  Indiea,  The  islands  at  a  little 
distance  seem  great  rounded  masses  of  sylvan  vegetation  reclining 
on  the  bosom  of  the  glorious  stream.  The  beauty  of  the  soeneiT 
of  some  of  the  islands  is  greatly  increased  by  the  date-jnlm,  with 
its  gracefully  curved  fronds  and  refreshing  light-green  colour,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and  the  lofty  pahnyra  towering  far  above, 
and  casting  its  feathery  foliage  against  a  cloudless  sky.  It  being 
winter,  we  had  the  strange  colouring  on  the  banks  which  many  parti 
of  African  landscape  assume.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  river  ii 
rocky  and  undulating,  abounding  in  elephants  and  all  the  other 
large  game,  except  leches  and  nakongs,  which  seem  generally  to 
avoid  stony  ground.  The  soil  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  very  fertile, 
as  is  attested  by  the  great  quantity  of  grain  raised  annually  by 
the  Banyeti.  A  great  many  villages  of  this  poor  and  very  indua- 
trious  people  are  situated  on  botn  banks  of  the  river;  they  are 
expert  hunters  of  the  hippopotami  and  other  animals,  and  very  pro- 
ficient in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood  and  iron.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  coimtry  being  infested  with  the  tsetse,  they  are 
unable  to  rear  domestic  animals.  This  may  have  led  to  their  skill 
in  handicraft  works.  Some  make  large  wooden  vessels  with  veiy 
neat  lids,  and  wooden  bowls  of  all  sizes ;  and  since  the  idea  of 
sitting  on  stools  has  entered  the  l^lakololo  mind,  they  have  shown 
great  taste  in  the  different  forms  given  to  the  legs  or  these  pieces 
of  furniture. 

"  Other  Banyeti,  or  M nnyeti,  as  they  are  called,  make  neat  and 
strong  baskets  of  the  split  roots  of  a  certain  tree,  whilst  others 
excel  in  pottery  and  iron.  I  cannot  find  that  they  have  ever  been 
warlike.  Indeed  the  wars  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  where  no 
slave-trade  existed,  have  seldom  been  about  anything  else  but 
cattle.  So  well  known  is  this,  that  several  tribes  refuse  to  keep 
cattle,  because  they  tempt  their  enemies  to  come  and  steal.  Never- 
theless, they  have  no  objection  to  cat  them  when  offered,  and  their 
country  admits  of  being  well  stocked.  I  have  heard  of  but  one 
war  having  occurred  from  another  cause.  Three  brothers,  Barolongs, 
fought  for  the  possession  of  a  woman,  who  was  considered  worth 
a  battle,  and  the  tribe  has  remained  permanently  divided  ever 
since."— Pp.  212,  213. 

Ascending  the  Lceba,  a  considerable  tributary  of  the 
Lecambye,  Dr.  Livingstone  came  upon  the  Mauibari — a  tribe 
of  traders,  whose  high  privilege  it  has  been  to  introduce 
English  cotton-fabrics  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  The  cotton 
prints  of  Manchester  appear  so  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Makololo,  that  they  can  scarcely  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of 
human  hands.  ^^  An  attempt  at  explanation  of  oar  manufactures,** 
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says  the  Doctor,  "  usually  elicits  the  expression,  *  Truly  ye  are 
gods.* ''  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  Salique  law  by  no  means 
prevails,  several  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  being  women. 
With  some  of  these  our  traveller  had  occasional  interviews,  and 
curious  indeed  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  etiquette 
established  at  these  native  courts,  and  the  ceremonies  which  a 
person  must  observe  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  presence  of 
their  swarthy  majesties.  As  Dr.  Livingstone  approached  nearer 
to  the  coabt,  the  signs  of  semi-civilization  began  to  appear. 
Numbers  of  young  girls,  the  property  of  Portugese  traders,  were 
constantly  met  with,  with  chains  on  their  limbs — the  badges  of 
their  degraded  condition.  Nevertheless,  in  these  western  regions 
beauty  was  to  be  found  amongst  maidens,  and  the  droll  fashion 
of  stretching  the  hair  out  upon  a  hoop,  to  produce,  in  some  cases, 
the  appearance  of  the  glory  round  the  Madonna's  head ;  in  others, 
the  form  of  crowns,  peaks,  and  horns  of  cattle  prevailed. 

Twelve  hundred  miles  of  journey  had  thus  been  performed 
from  Linyanti  to  Loande.  Nothing  daimted.  Dr.  Livingstone 
returned  by  the  way  he  went,  and  having  reached  the  central 
point  of  Linyanti  again,  set  out  afresh  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  reach  the  town  of  Quilimane,  or  Elilimane,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  by  descending  the  river  Zambesi.  We  would  we 
could  find  space  for  the  descnption  of  the  magnificent  Victoria 
Falls,  called  by  the  natives,  Mosioatunya,  (Smoke-sounding) 
owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  foam  and  mist  sent  up,  and  the 
ceaseless  roar  it  produces.  The  description  of  this  stupendous 
torrent  would  occupy  too  much  space.  The  road  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  pursued,  lay  through  landscapes  so  beautiful,  that 
he  tells  us,  "  Scenes  so  lovely  must  have  been  gazed  on 
by  angels ;  "  but  as  he  neared  the  coast,  however,  he  found  that 
the  natives  had  lost  that  simplicity  of  character,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  the  far  interior.  The 
population  became  denser  and  displayed  more  vicious  habits; 
and  though  cultivation  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  soil  and  its  products  were  shared  by  large  herds  of  wild 
animals,  all  of  colossal  size. 

Throughout  all  his  wandering.  Dr.  Livingstone  never  forgot 
the  missionary  character  he  had  undertaken.  He  healed,  where 
it  was  in  his  power,  the  sick  of  every  district ;  but  he  did  not  fail 
to  elicit  their  ideas  respecting  religion,  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
and  their  notions  of  morality ;  and  on  all  occasions  he  strove  to 
impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  a  purer  and  more  ennobling  faith, 
and  of  elevating  the  native  character.  The  success  which 
attended  upon  his  individual  labours,  could  be  but  very  imper- 
ceptible. He  has,  however,  been  the  pioneer  to  the  natives  of 
Central  Africa ;  he  burns  to  revisit  the  tribes  he  has  left ;  and 
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having  shown  what  a  mighty  field  is  open  for  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  with  the  simple 
but  degraded  Africans,  we  do  not  doubt  strenuous  efforts  will 
be  made  to  carry  the  Gospel  still  more  effectually  amogst  them, 
and  let  its  glorious  light  shine  into  their  degraded  and  benighted 
minds. 
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September  to  the  10th  of  November^  1857,  according  to  the 
Beturns  received  at  the  Adjutant- OeneraVe  Office, 

AVe  earnestly  and  confidently  hope  that  the  profound  and 
anxious  interest  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  whole  nation 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  in  the  affiurs  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  is  destined  to  continue  long  after  the  calamitieB  and 
horrors  by  which  it  was  excited  have  disappeared.     The  dis- 
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asters,  tlie  crimesy  the  heroism,  which  have  made  up  tbe  history 
of  the  fairest  and  richest  provinces  of  British  India  ednce  last 
January,  will  surclj  be  talked  of  in  every  Eiwfish  bome^  mai 
thoughtfully  pondered  by  every  Englidi  heart,  fbr  many  years 
to  come.  No  political  struggles,  no  commercial  vidssitndes,  no 
social  excitements,  not  even  the  heaviest  private  sorrows,  will 
ever  cause  the  men  and  women,  or  even  the  boys  and  pria^  of 
this  generation,  to  forget  Delhi  and  Cawnpore ;  and  while  self- 
sacrifice  and  invincible  courage  are  held  honourable,  the  names 
of  Willoughby,  Havelock,  Nicholson,  Lawrence,  and  Neill  will 
kindle  boyish  enthusiasm,  nerve  manly  strength,  and  inspire 
heroic  song.  The  agony  which  filled  our  hearts  at  the  arrival 
of  one  Indian  mail  after  a,nother  in  the  summer  and' autumn  of 
1857,  we  shall  all  of  us  remember  most  vividly  and  mournfully 
to  our  dying  day;  and  we  trust  that  henceforth  it  will  to 
imix)88ible  for  us  to  ignore  or  even  crossly  to  n^lect  the  duties 
which,  both  as  Englishmen  and  Christians,  we  owe  to  the  .vast 
territories  and  enormous  peculations  over  which  we  niga  in  the 
East 

Infinite  grief  and  pity  for  the  brave  men  who  had  been 
treacherously  murdered ;  for  the  gentle  women  who  had  endured 
sufferings,  humiliations,  and  tortures^  to  which  all  common 
deaths  would  have  been  slight  and  inconsiderable  misfortunes; 
righteous  indignation  against  the  perpetrators  of  these  foul  and 
cruel  deeds,  and  a  stem  resolve  to  punish  their  atrocities  with 
unrelenting  severity,  occupied  at  first,  and  had  a  right  to  occupy, 
our  whole  soul.  The  cry  for  vengeance  meant  tlmt  Justice  must 
inflict  her  swiftest  and  most  awful  penalties ;  crimes  so  horrible 
demanded  the  instant  and  complete  destruction  of  the  miserable 
wretches  who  committed  them.  But  already  we  are  beginning 
to  remember  duties  long  forgotten,  and  to  feel  as  we  never  felt 
before  the  pressure  of  solemn  and  weighty  responmbilities. 

To  millions  of  Englishmen,  India  has  been  a>  land  of  romance. 
A  golden  haze  has  rested  on  the  country  and  the  pe<mle.  The 
mysteries,  and  marvels,  and  supernatural  wealth  which  gratified 
our  childish  imagination  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  have  had  an 
unrecognised  influence  over  our  maturer  thoughts.  When  we 
spoke  of  India,  we  thought  of  the  barbaric  sjdendour  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  of  rajahs  on  thrones  of  ivory,  of  the  diamond 
niine8  of  Golconda,  and  the  paradiriac  beauty  of  the  Valley  of 
Cashmere.  This  vain  dream  has  been  rudely  disturbed;  we 
are  all  of  us  learning  at  last  that  India  is  no  ftiry  land,  but  a 
country  in  which  we  nave  to  perform  some  of  the  most  per^ 
plexing,  arduous,  and  costly  of  our  natural  duties. 

We  cannot  expect  that  this  new  solicitude  to  be  fiiithftil  to 
neglected  and  umamiliar  obliffations,  will  be  ffuided  by  infimiUe 
wisdom.    However  honest  and  seaknuh  it  wiliDe  iure  to  blunder. 


N  "--- 
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It  will  be  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  who  possess  or  hkve  the 
time  and  faculty  to  acquire  accurate  information,  and  to  form 
an  intelligent  opinion  on  this  great  question,  to  endeaYOur  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  courage  to  communicate  their  con- 
victions  to  their  countrymen.  We  entreat  our  readers  not  to 
imagine  that  the  whole  thing  "  lies  in  a  nut-shell,"  or  that  any 
popular  cry  about  the  ^'  double  "  government,  Vernon  Smith,  or 
the  ciyil  service,  is  the  utterance  of  inspired  wisdom,  and  needs 
only  to  be  listened  to,  in  order  to  remedy  all  the  evils  of  wluch 
India  has  a  right  to  complain. 

The  subject  is  surrounded  with  the  most  disheartening  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  hard  to  procure  reliable  information ;  it  is  even 
harder  to  use  it  when  procured.  If  we  want  to  learn  the  actual 
condition  of  the  various  races  subject  to  our  Indian  rule,  or  the 
equity,  and  energy,  and  wisdom  of  our  government,  whom  shall 
we  trust?  Evidence  is  volunteered  by  ex-rajahs  and  dethroned 
kings — by  princes  who  were  stripped  of  their  authority,  because 
charged  with  the  most  oppressive  and  ruinous  policy,  and  the 
blackest  crimes  :  such  evidence  is  worthless.  I£  witnesses  from 
among  the  native  merchants  and  agriculturists  of  India  are 
brought  forward,  we  cannot  forget  that  habits  of  treachery  and 
falsehood  have  so  long  corrupted  the  heart  and  oonscience  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  their  testimony,  even  after  the  most  careful 
sifting,  can  have  very  little  weight  The  servants  of  the  Com-* 
pany  must  be  listened  to  with  caution,  for  they  are  interested 
parties.  The  general  English  residents  are  too  jealous  of  the 
honours  and  wealth  of  the  civil  service  to  observe  very  accurately, 
or  to  judge  very  impartially,  however  honest  may  be  their  in- 
tentions. Even  the  ablest,  most  trustworthy,  and  most  unpre- 
judiced witnesses  may  not  alwavs  be  in  the  best  position  for 
helping  us  in  such  an  inquiry  as  tnis.  Sometimes  their  sympathies 
with  distresses  which  no  government  can  avert,  or  their  indig- 
nation at  social  wrongs  which  have  descended  from  remote 
ages  and  are  not  susceptible  of  a  sudden  remedy,  or  their  close 
personal  contact  with  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  ar- 
rangeiiicnts  made  at  first  in  ignorance  of  the  native  rights  which 
they  violate — arrangements  too  complex  and  extensive  to  be 
instantly  set  aside — will  colour  very  gloomilv  all  their  opinions 
and  statements  about  the  influence  and  justice  of  Britisn  rule. 
And  sometimes,  perhaps,  their  intimacy  with  the  good  and  noble- 
hearted  men,  who  abound  in  the  Company's  service,  and  who 
arc  honestly  anxious  in  all  things  to  act  justly  and  honourably, 
to  benefit  the  native  population,  and  not  merely  to  increase 
their  own  wealth  or  assert  their  own  importance,  may  incline 
the  coolest  and  wisest  Europeans  in  India  to  think  too  mU  of 
all  our  doings  there.     It  would  be  a  gi    i  cn^  howOTpr^ 

if  we  did  not  bear  our  emphatic  and  coi  inoBf  to  tiM 
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value  of  the  eyidence  to  be  derived  from  one  important  class  of 
European  residents,  whose  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  people  are  great,  and  whose  anxiety 
that  the  English  Government  should  oe  faultlessly  upright,  is 
strengthened  by  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  possible  consider- 
ations— we  mean  the  representatives  of  our  various  missionary 
organizations.  They  are  a  body  of  men  for  whose  great  natural 
abilities,  eminent  accomplishments,  sound  judgment,  and  fervent 
zeal,  the  churches  of  Europe  should  be  devoutly  thanked. 

But  great  as  are  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  securing 
reliable  information  on  the  subject,  the  difficulties  of  using  weU 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  knowledge  are  greater  still.  Can 
the  evils  which  are  demonstrated  to  exist  in  India,  be  remedied, 
and  remedied  at  once,  by  changes  in  the  general  government, 
or  repeal  of  particular  laws ;  or,  are  they  the  necessary  result 
of  the  moral  and  social  conditions  of  the  people?  Bad  as  things 
are  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  are  they  gradually  mending ; 
and  mending  under  the  influence  of  the  very  arrangements 
which,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  likelv  to  perpetuate  them? 
Anomalous  as  are  some  of  the  institutions  by  means  of  which 
India  is  ruled,  would  their  destruction  secure  for  us  an  abler 
or  more  honest  race  of  public  functionaries  than  those  that  now 
administer  her  affairs  ?  Grave  questions  these,  and  not  to  be 
hastily  answered. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  here :  no  man  can  dream  of 
giving  India  a  popular  government,  and  yet  we  are  all  anxious 
is  give  her  the  benefits  which  hitherto  only  such  a  government 
has  produced.  In  the  long  run,  no  country  has  ever  been  well 
governed  which  did  not  govern  itself;  and  yet  we  are  resolved 
that  India  shall  be  governed  well,  though  self-government  is 
impossible.  The  problem  is,  how  to  confer  on  a  vast  disorganized 
continent,  after  centuries  of  confusion,  all  the  blessings  which 
we  in  England  enjoy  after  centuries  of  social  order ;  how  to 
secure  for  the  corrupt  natives  of  India  by  means  of  the  despotic 
rule  of  a  foreign  race,  the  safety,  justice,  and  prosperity  which 
have  never  yet  been  secured  for  any  country,  except  by  means 
of  free  institutions,  worked  by  an  intelligent,  virtuous,  and 
patriotic  people. 

But  these  perplexing  questions  must  be  met,  and  some 
solution  speedily  found.  The  interests  at  stake  are  too  serious 
for  indifference  to  be  a  venial  fault :  it  would  be  a  great  crime. 
We  arc  the  recognised  rulers  in  India  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  people,  and  have  paramount  influence  over  fifty 
millions  more.  We  dare  not  neglect  them.  The  mere  material 
resources  of  the  country  are  far  too  rich  to  be  thoughtlessly  or 
ignorantly  wasted,  without  great  guilt.     All  the  elements  of 
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material  prosperity  are  abundant;  between  the  Camatic  mod 
the  Himalayas,  the  Burrampooter  and  the  Indus,  may  be  found 
the  productions  of  nearly  every  climate  and  nearly  every  soiL 
India  could  supply  the  world  with  sugar,  hemp,  and  cotton. 
Every  year  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  north-western  pro^nces 
are  covered  with  golden  corn ;  and  with  increased  facilities  for 
internal  traffic,  India  might  become  a  corn-exporting  country. 
Millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  might  feed  on  her  boundlen 
and  luxuriant  pastures.  Her  mountiunnsides  are  clothed  with 
immense  forests  of  oak,  elm,  teak,  ebony,  satin-woodi  mnd 
cedar,  and  of  all  trees  valuable  for  strength  or  beauty.  She 
produces  the  most  brilliant  and  the  richest  dyes,  the  most 
gorgeous  flowers,  the  most  luscious  fruits,  the  most  valuable 
medicines.  Her  soil  glitters  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 
She  has  mines  of  iron  and  coal.  The  fabulous  wealth  whidi 
Europe  expected  to  find  in  India,  Europe  may  create  there,  by 
transferring  to  the  East  the  science,  the  industry,  the  political 
justice  of  the  West. 

We  need  not  go  through  the  strange  story  of  how  this  mag- 
nificent empire  became  ours.  Our  readers  know  that  the  fizst 
adventurers  sought  wealth,  not  dominion;  that  one  of  thdr 
earliest  and  most  sagacious  advisers.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  coui^ 
sellcd  them  to  avoid  acquiring  territory,  if  they  were  anxious 
for  their  commerce  to  prosper,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  "EaaX 
India  Company  have  always  tried  to  act  on  this  counsel,  having 
discovered,  to  their  cost,  that  as  their  empire  extended  their 
funds  diminished ;  that,  nevertheless,  theur  most  faithful  sei^ 
vants,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  fired  with  political  ambition,  but 
more  frequently  compelled  by  irresistible  necessities,  have  always 
left  the  territories  of  the  Company  more  extensive  than  they 
found  them,  until,  at  last,  all  India  is  virtually  ours.  Nor 
shall  we  waste  a  single  line  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  kingdom, 
which  has  thus  come  into  our  hands,  ought  to  be  firmly  held — 
for  the  welfare  of  India  as  much  as  for  our  own.  For  England 
to  leave  the  country  now,  would  be  to  abandon  its  vast  popula- 
tion to  the  tyranny  of  wretches  like  Nena  Sahib,  and  to  the 
ravages  and  cruelties  of  those  villanous  troops  whom  we  our- 
selves have  made  formidable.  At  all  costs,  we  must  govern 
India  still,  whatever  improvements  we  may  introduce  into 
the  constitution  or  the  administration  of  the  Indian  government 
— and  many  improvements  are  possible. 

But  it  cannot,  and  need  not,  be  disguised,  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  maintain  peace  and  order  throughout  dominions  so 
extensive,  peopled,  in  some  of  its  innumerable  provinces,  by 
brave,  warlike,  and  restless  races,  except  by  a  strong  army,  as 
well  as  just  and  wise  laws.    Our  first  duty  to  India  iay  to  re* 
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establish  our  military  supremacy.  We  are  foreigners,  and  the 
more  vigorous  nationalities  will  sometimes  become  impatient  of 
our  dominion ;  we  are  aliens  in  faith,  and  superstition  and 
fanaticism  will  sometimes  rise  against  us  with  all  their  malignity 
and  fury ;  we  arc  sometimes  obliged  to  punish  the  wickedness 
of  subordinate  princes,  and  all  the  black  arts  of  Asiatic  treachery 
will  be  employed,  by  a  spirit  of  diabolic  revenge,  to  effect  our 
fall.  To  protect  the  weak  we  must  be  able  to  check  the  strong. 
Our  best  laws,  our  most  beneficent  institutions,  will  sometimes 
be  misunderstood  through  ignorance,  and  sometimes  calumniated 
through  malice ;  and  if  we  are  not  powerful  enough  to  maintcdn 
them,  spite  of  the  most  formidable  resistance,  no  purity  of 
intention,  no  political  sagacity,  will  save  India  from  anarchy, 
and  ourselves  from  ruin.  Hence  the  gravity  of  that  misfortune 
which  has  lately  fallen  upon  us.  We  ruled  India  by  the  strong 
arm,  and  that  arm  is  suddenly  palsied.  Military  strength  is 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  our  dominion,  and  in  our 
immense  regress,  the  army  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  more  than 
that,  what  we  relied  upon  for  our  safety  has  aimed  at  our 
destruction. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  a  detailed  chrono- 
logical narrative  of  the  sad  events  which  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  mutiny.  The  innumerable  pamphlets  and 
review-articles,  which  have  already  appeared,  must  have  made 
them  very  familiar  with  the  general  outlines  of  the  story. 
There  are  a  few  important  aspects  of  the  question,  however, 
which  have  not,  perhaps,  received  enough  notice,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  these  we  shall  devote  all  our  space. 

It  is  very  certain,  that,  long  before  the  recent  outbreak,  the 
Bengal  army  had  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
causes,  we  think,  are  not  hard  to  describe ;  but  whatever  doubt 
and  controversy  may  exist  about  the  origin  of  disaffection,  its 
existence  for  months,  perhaps  years,  before  its  late  manifestation 
can  scarcely  be  questioned.  At  a  special  court  of  inquiry, 
which  sat  at  Barrackpore,  last  April,  by  order  of  Major-Geneiil 
Hearsey,  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  Captain  Aubert  of  the 
34th  Native  Infantry,  that  as  early  as  May,  1856,  he  observed  a 
great  want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  men  towards  their 
European  officers.  He  frequently  noticed,  for  instance,  that 
when  he  went  to  the  lines,  on  duty  and  in  uniform,  the  men 
did  not  stand  up  and  give  the  usual  salute ;  for  this,  he  says, 
he  punished  men  of  his  own  company,  and  reported  men 
belonging  to  other  companies. 

**  A^ain,  when  the  regiment  was  coming  down  by  water,  in  October 
aiid  November  last  year  (1856),  we  encoimtered  a  severe  gale,  in 
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which  three  boats  were  wrecked;  but  not  a  single  sepoj  came 
forward,  voluntarily,  to  assist  the  European  officers  in  getting  their 
boats  out  of  danger.  And,  likewise,  when  the  men's  boats  came 
into  collision  with  those  of  the  officers,  the  sepoys  who  were  seated 
above  and  looking  on,  never  lent  a  hand  to  save  their  officers* 
boats  from  being  damaged/' — Appendix  to  Pari.  PaperM  on  Indian 
Mutiny,  p.  143. 

Surely  these  facts  were  enough  to  show  that  there  was  reason 
for  infinite  caution  and  Tigour  in  dealing  with  the  native 
troops,  and  that  some  change  in  the  elements  or  organization  of 
the  army  was  urgently  required.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
34th  was  a  whit  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  native  regiments; 
for  months,  130,000  men  had  been  ripe  for  revolt  A  mere 
spark  was  all  that  was  required  to  produce  a  tremendous 
explosion.  At  last  the  spark  fell.  It  will  be  worth  while  to 
state  minutely  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  original 
outbreak. 

Less  than  twelve  months  ago,  a  Brahmin  sepoy  belonging  to 
a  regiment  stationed  near  Calcutta,  was  walking  to  his  Ohowka 
to  prepare  his  food,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  lotah  (brass  pot)  full 
of  water;  he  was  met  by  a  low-caste  man  attachea  to  the 
magazine  or  arsenal,  who  asked  for  a  drink.  The  sepoy  refused, 
saying,  '^  I  have  scoured  my  lotah ;  you  will  defile  it  by  your 
touch."  The  low-caste  man  replied,  "  You  think  much  of  your 
caste;  but  wait  a  little,  the  Sahib-logue  will  make  you  bite 
cartridges  soaked  in  cow  and  pork  fat  I  and  then  what  will  your 
caste  be  ?  '*  The  sepoy  spread  the  report  among  his  comrades, 
and  they  instantly  became  instruments  ready  for  any  plot  that 
might  be  directed  against  our  power. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  last,  Captain  Wright,  of  the  70th 
Native  Infantry,  reported  this  conversation  and  its  results  to 
Major  Bontem,  the  commanding  officer  at  Dum  Dum.  The 
same  evening.  Major  Bontem  paraded  all  the  native  portion  of 
the  troops  at  the  depot,  and  called  for  any  complaints  that  the 
men  might  wish  to  prefer;  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  detachment 
immediately  stepped  to  the  front,  including  all  the  native  com- 
missioned officers.  In  a  manner  perfectly  respectful,  they  very 
distinctly  stated  their  objection  to  the  method  of  preparing 
cartridges  for  the  new  rifle ;  the  mixture  employed  for  greasing 
cartridges  was  opposed,  they  said,  to  their  religious  feelings,  and 
as  a  remedy,  they  suggested  the  employment  of  a  mixture  of 
wax  and  oil.* 

On  the  next  day,  Jan.  23rd,  Major  Bontem  communicated  the 


*  Letter  of  Major  Bontem.— Appendix  to  Parliamentaiy  Pspsrs  oa 

Indian  Mutiny,  p.  3. 
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letter  of  Captain  Wright,  and  a  statement  of  the  action  he  had 
already  taken  on  it,  to  General  Hearsej,  the  Commander  of  the 
Presidency  Division  of  the  Bengal  Army.  General  Hearsey 
forwarded  these  letters  immediately  to  Calcutta,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  suggestion  of  the  sepoys  should  be  adopted,  j 
Among  the  thousand  and  one  reckless  and  unfounded  charges 
brought  against  the  Government,  by  "  One  who  has  served  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier,"  is  a  charge  of  "apathy,"  on  hearing  of  the 
rise  of  disaffection.  We  shall  quote  the  paragraphs  in  which  he 
states  this  charge,  as  an  illustration  of  his  accuracy,  and  to 
convey  to  our  readers  just  impressions  of  the  caution  with 
which  popular  pamphlets  on  this  subject  should  be  read* 
He  says: — 

**  By  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February,  the  discontentment 
amongst  the  native  regiments  at  Barraekpore  had  assumed  such  an 
appearance,  and  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  General  Hearsev, 
commanding  the  Presidency  Division,  found  it  necessary  to  assemble 
the  troops,  in  order  to  point  out  to  them  the  absurdity  of  the  fears 
they  entertained  for  their  religion.  General  Hearsey  was  a  very 
gallant  cavalry  officer,  well  acquainted  with  the  native  character ;  he 
spoke  the  language  also  with  rare  facilitv.  It  was  not  in  his  power 
to  do  more  than  harangue  the  troops,  and  report  their  state  or  mind 
to  the  Government ;  the  first  he  did  well,  and  at  the  outset  with  some 
effect ;  but  as  the  second  meMure  produced  no  explanation  or  sign  from 
the  head  of  the  military  department,  the  sepoys,  still  secretly 
instigated,  soon  returned  to  their  former  state  of  murmuring  against 
their  masters. 

*'  To  give  one  instance  of  the  apathy  of  the  Qt>vemment  at  this 
momentous  period,  it  will  suffice  to  state,  that  although  disaffection 
had  been  manifested  in  the  most  marked  manner,  by  the  sepoys  at 
Barraekpore  and  Dum  Dum,  on  account  of  the  greased  cartridges, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  it  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  foU 
lowing  month,  that  Colonel  Birch  telegraphed  to  the  schools  of  musketry 
at  Sealkote  and  Umhallah,  to  prohibit  the  use  by  the  sepoys  at  these 
stations  of  the  greased  cartridges.  Long  before  the  message  reached 
Sealkote  (in  the  heart  of  the  Punjab),  these  cartridges  had  been  dis- 
tributed to,  and  used  by,  the  native  troops  there  located.*' — P.  20. 

On  page  18  of  the  same  pamphlet  (which,  by  the  way,  we 
observe  is  in  its  fourth  thousand)  we  are  informed : — 

^^  That  when  the  mistake  [about  greasing  the  cartridges]  was  dis- 
covered, no  disavowal  was  made  by  Government  for  four  months^ 
and  then  only  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut!  Well 
aware  that  the  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  sepoys'  minds, 
Colonel  Birch  made  no  attempt  to  counteract  it  —  gave  no  intimation 
that  the  manufacture  of  greased  cartridges  had  been  stopped.  He 
calmly  surveyed  the  mischief  his  acts  had  caused,  and  did — ^nothing.*' 
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Nearly  every  sentence  contains  an  inaccuracy : — 

1.  It  was  not  **by  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February" 
that  General  Hearsey  found  it  necessary  to  assemble  his  troopi 
at  Barrackpore,  and  report  to  the  Grovemment :  he  reported  the 
existence  of  ill  feeling  at  Bum  Bum  on  January  23ra ;  and  on 
January  28th,  nearly  three  weeks  before  "  the  middle  of 
February,"  he  reported  disaffection  at  Barrackpore ;  on 
February  9th,  he  delivered  the  harangue  which  the  pam- 
phleteer most  justly  eulogizes.   • 

2.  The  pamphleteer  says  that,  Colonel  Birch,  the  military 
secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  *'  calmly  surveyed  the 
mischief  his  acts  had  caused,  and  did — ^nothing.' 

What  are  the  facts  ?  Captain  Wright's  report  of  the  conver- 
sation between  the  Brahmin  sepoy  and  the  arsenal  man,  com- 
municated by  General  Hearsey,  reached  Colonel  Birch  on  the 
26th  or  27th  of  January ;  and  on  the  27th,  he  wrote  to  the 
Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  authorizing  General 
Hearsey's  suggestion  to  allow  the  officer  commanding  the  depot 
of  musketry,  to  obtain  from  the  bazaar  the  ingredients  required 
for  the  greasing  of  the  cartridges,  which  the  men  themselves 
were  to  be  permitted  to  make  up. 

And  having  thus  dealt  with  the  immediate  occasion  of 
anxiety,  on  the  same  day  the  dilatory  secretary  wrote  to  the 
Inspector-Gcneralof  Ordnance,  requesting  immediate  suggestions 
for  removing  the  objections  raised  by  the  sepoys ;  and  saying 
that  if  enough  goats'  or  sheep's  fat  was  not  procurable*  some 
substitute  must  be  found  for  it,  and  means  be  taken  to  satisfy 
the  sepoys  that  nothing  which  could  interfere  with  their  caste 
would  be  used.  The  Inspector-General  replied  that  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  the  men  to  receive  cartridges  free  from  grease, 
and  to  apply  with  their  own  hands  whatever  mixture  they  might 
prefer. 

How  long  did  the  apathetic  secretary  wait  before  he  resolved 
to  act  on  this  suggestion  throughout  the  army  ?  Let  the  fol- 
lowing telegram,  which  Colonel  Birch  transmitted  to  the 
Adjutant-General  on  January  28th,  explain : — 

(Telegraphic.)  "  Calcutta,  January  27th,  I857.« 

'*  In  order  to  reinovc  the  objections  the  sepoys  may  raise  to  the 
grease  used  for  the  cartridges  of  the  rifle-muskets,  all  eartriJgeM  are 
to  be  issued  free  from  yreasBy  aud  the  sepoys  are  to  be  allowed  to 
apply,  with  their  own  hands,  whatever  mixture  suited  for  the  purpose, 
they  may  prefer.'* 

*  This  in  the  date  given  in  the  copy  of  the  telegram  In  the  Papers 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  sent  on  the  STth; 
but  a  letter  written  by  Colonel  Birch  on  the  next  day,  speaks  of  the 
telegram  as  "  of  this  date." 
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3.  It  IS  alleged  by  "  One  who  has  served  under  Sir  Charles 
Napier,"  that  disaffection  having  been  manifested  at  Barraokpore 
and  Dum  Dum^  on  account  of  the  greased  cartridges,  towards 
the  end  of  January,  "  it  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing  month  that  Colonel  Birch  telegraphed  to  the  schools  of 
musketry  at  Sealkote  and  Umballah,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
greased  cartridges  by  the  sepoys  at  those  stations."  But  on  the 
28th  of  January,  within  two  days  after  the  information  reached 
him,  he  writes  : — 

"  Electric  telegraph  messages,  on  the  subject,  have  been  sent  to 
the  officers  commanding  at  XJmballah  and  Sealkote." — FarL  Papers^ 
Appefidij',  p.  5. 

We  confess  that  we  can  find  in  these  facts  nothing  to  sustaiq 
the  charge  of  "  apathy  ;'*  but  they  have  very  fully  convinced  us 
that  we  ought  not  to  accept  without  great  caution  any  state- 
ment which  rests  on  the  unsupported  authority  of  "  One  who 
has  served  under  Sir  Charles  Jiapier." 

The  measures  adopted  with  such  promptitude,  appear  to  have 
accomplished  for  a  time  their  purpose  at  Dum  Dum ;  but  the 
report  had  gone  abroad  that  Grovernment  intended  to  destroy 
the  caste  of  the  sepoys  by  polluted  cartridges,  and  it  was  already 
beginning  to  work  mischief  from  one  end  of  Bengal  to  the  other. 
At  Barrackpore,  the  authorities  were  startled  by  the  burning  of 
the  tclegrapn  bungalow,  and  of  several  officers' houses ;  thenres 
were  evidently  the  work  of  incendiaries,  for  Santhal  arrows, 
with  lighted  match  attached  to  them,  were  taken  out  of  the 
burning  thatch.  The  men  were  paraded,  and  it  was  explained 
that  no  greased  cartridges  were  to  be  issued  to  them ;  but  now  a 
new  cause  of  suspicion  was  discovered.  The  paper  sent  from 
Calcutta  for  the  men  themselves  to  make  up,  was  rather  highly 
glazed,  and  the  sepoys,  both  officers  and  men,  expressed  tneir 
fear  that,  though  the  Government  had  withdrawn  the  greased 
cartridges,  it  had  resolved  to  destroy  their  caste  by  means  of 
greased  paper.  General  Hearsey  spoke  to  the  troops  in  his 
manly,  energetic  way,  and  it  seemed  that  their  fears  were 
removed.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  secret  meetings  continued 
to  be  held,  and  that  communications  were  being  made  with 
regiments  at  neighbouring  stations.  At  Berhampore  there  was 
open  violence.  Even  at  Calcutta  there  were  symptom  of  dis- 
affection early  in  March.  On  the  25th,  a  fanatical  sepoy,  excited 
by  bhang,  occasioned  disturbance  at  Barrackpore.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  the  15th  was  disbanded.  The  army  was 
evidently  in  a  most  critical  state,  but  the  appalling  extent  and 
deadly  nature  of  the  revolt  were  not  revealed  till  the  outbreak 
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at  Meerut,  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  horrors  of  thjit  Siin«la?"« 
and  of  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday,  must  still  he  fresh 
iu  iho  memory  of  our  readers.  They  taught  the  Indian  Govcrn- 
mont  tbat  the  Benijal  army  was  rotten  througliout. 

We  hdve  very  little  sympathy  with  those  who  are  sn  hu«y 

jus:  now  charging  the  Indian  Government,  at  home  and  at  Cal- 

*cu::a.  with  enormous  and  systematic  crime ;    but  we  cannot 

ACi-iU't:  lh^£  Boan.1  of  Control,   the  Directors  in  Thre:idnci-<lle 

>i.r»,'i.*c,  or  the  Council  at  Fort  William,  of  serious   lihiine.  in 

:v;a;n;-\l«Mi  with  the  condition  of  the  army.     It  is  very  pi^^i^ibK* 

'yiiiiL  they  have  Invn  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  a  tcrriMi' 

biuiiJer  :  bu:  oven  blutidcrs  arc  sometimes  blameworthy.     Wc 

iu  :ji-'L  i;::;*^::;*?  lor  a  moment  that,  if  the  Comi>any    had   K'on 

ior>L:''j\'.d  ;"    1>34,  or  that  if  Mr.  Bright — for  whose   e:irni>t 

■.iiLi.'r'.'>'-  ■::  the  condition  of  India,  however,  we  feel  the   ni«»st 

,vriial  re>ptvt,  and  earnestly  hope  that  his  health  will  s»H»n  [u  r- 

;;. :  hi*  wisdom,  energy,  and  eloquence,  to    re-appear   in  t!ie 

V. ,  .:^  ot'  Commons — we  do  not  imagine  that  if  Mr.  Bright  hud 

Vir;'^..li"d  at  the  Board  of  Control  instead  of  the  niuch-uhu-i><l 

)At.  Vernon  Smith,  the  condition  of  the  army  would  have  been 

diifirii::.     We  admit  that  there  is  very  much  tt»  !)e  alleired 

,v.  ivhiill'of  the  system  wliich  has  now  been  for  ever  exploded. 

iT.:  that  military  authorities  were  so  conflicting,  that  civili.in? 

.j,.^«:  well  excuse  themselves  from  a<'tive  interference  :  but  we 

ni.Tti:-  think  that  any  single  branch  of  the  Indian  (Joveriimint 

'riA  ':<  wholly  free  from  blame  for  permitting  the  Bengal  army 

u    .xc:iaue  so  long  in  a  state  of  utter  disorganization.      It  i- 

r-.u  '.2iki  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  military  prote?- 

u.V  .f.rvd  about  the  best  means  of  achieving  a  reformation: 

\v    ;'■.  rrvAtness  of  the  evil  \yas  t(H>  obvious  not  to  call  for  more 

,  -«.^  j!":cnlion  than  we  believe  it  received. 

*^  •    ,.  vr:*in  that  for  a  long  time  the  Bengal  armv  h:L-*  Uvn 

i-'T.^W'.'..     It*"  normal  t^tate,'*  said  (ieneral  .iaeob,  xmie 

•■  n.iist  api>car  to  an  oftieer  of  the  Boval  or  f»f  the 


.».-■'  • 


ro  .     ,n\.v .  ft*  ^  ^^''^^^  ^^*'  mutinv."     lie  declared  tiiat  he  had 
..\-  'livftvo  the  ranks  bv  hundreds  at  a  time,  without 


I  ,,f  tr«  pliiniler,  and  that  the  Kuropean  ofHctT?*  hail 
,„4;onicd  to  this  disorganizatit*  i,  that  they  in;:ijinitl 

■■■I**!  '|l  ^B  ■-*  ft  >■ 


1 
♦  1  pll^l. 


..i.iir«i 


i.\,-     1 1  i<  easy  enough  to  iii\*.'si  the  ^ep«»y  \\\y\ 

.|,p.»r^'  ot*  F-un»pean  armits.     ••  He  is  dres^^etl  in 

i-.Wr!-  in  which  he  can  hardly  w:  'k.  and  cair.uiC 

..  Km\i\A  to  an  inunenso  a'  1    totally  usele^^ 

.     -ft!  h^:\lly  breatlie;  he  i-  strapped,  belleil, 

„... .    ..  i.«*\rV-breadth  of  hi?*  lite;  he  wears  :i 

U--    head,  which  re«piire.s   the  ^kiil   of 
M,.rt  .*n«i  outs  deep  into  his  brow  if  worn 
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for  an  hour ;  and  to  complete  the  absurd  costume,  he  wears  a 
leathern  stock  round  his  neck."*  But  the  discipline  and  order 
of  the  European  soldier  he  has  never  learned,  or  quite  forgotten. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  which  have  been  alleged  for  this 
monstrous  state  of  things,  we  attach  special  importance  to  the 
following  four:  the  frequent  absence  of  the  European  officers 
from  their  regiments;  the  inadequate  powers  granted  to  the 
regimental  commander;  the  mischievous  system  of  granting 
promotion  to  the  native  officers  only  by  seniority ;  and  the  recog- 
nition of  caste  prejudices. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  professional  men  as 
to  whether  the  number  of  European  officers  attached  to  each 
native  regiment  should  be  increased  or  not ;  on  this  question  we 
cannot  pretend  to  form  a  judgment ;  but,  however  this  may  be 
settled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  officer's  regiment  should 
be  his  home.  He  should  find  his  pride  in  promoting  the  order 
and  comfort  of  the  men  under  his  command ;  their  vigour,  courage, 
and  loyalty  it  should  be  his  delight  to  cultivate.  He  should 
take  special  care  to  know  most  thoroughly  the  native  officers ; 
should  try  to  inspire  them  with  attachment  to  his  person,  and 
with  confidence  in  his  character,  energy,  and  skill.  An  army 
not  thoroughly  well  governed  will  be  dangerous  only  to  its 
masters  ;  and  to  leave  almost  to  themselves  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  foreign  soldiers  on  whom  we  rely  for  maintaining  our 
dominions  over  their  fellow-countrymen  is  a  suicidal  policy. 
Of  this  policy  we  have  been  guilty.  "  Every  officer  of  a  native 
regiment  of  the  line,"  writes  General  Jacob,  "now  endeavours 
to  get  away  from  his  corps,  to  escape  from  regimental  duty,  by 
every  effort  in  his  power.  The  *  refuse^  only  remain.  All 
proper  feeling  is  thus  totally  destroyed  between  the  native  sol- 
dier and  his  European  superior."!  The  system  which  leads  to 
this  must  be  thoroughly  changed.  The  inducements  for  officers 
to  leave  their  regiments  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  withdrawn ; 
faithful  service,  of  a  strictly  military  kind,  must  be  recognised 
as  a  claim  to  promotion ;  the  sicK  furloughs  must  be  more 
cautiously  granted.  The  officers  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Service  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  middle  classes  of  English 
society ;  we  are  sure  there  must  be  moral  elements  in  them 
which,  if  rightly  cultivated,  would  make  them  the  noblest  race  of 
soldiers  in  the  world.  The  system  has  been  at  fault  rather  than 
the  iiieu.  The  Government  has  given  them  no  motive  to  live 
with  their  regiments ;  and  though  there  have  been  numerous  and 


*  Quoted,  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  from  Greneral  Jacob's  Tracts. 
t  Tracte,  p.  24. 
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glorious  exceptions,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  ambition  and 
love  of  case  have  led  them  to  prefer  work  which  has  brought 
more  profit  and  more  fame. 

Another  grave  defect  in  the  system  of  our  Beno;aI  armj  has 
been  its  excessive  tendency  to  centralization.  In  r^ments 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  the  regimental  oflBcer  should  have  great  power.  If  he  is 
guilty  of  gross  tyranny,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  highest 
authorities,  but  for  his  control  over  the  men  to  be  firm  and 
vigorous,  he  should  be  able  swiftly  to  punish  and  promptly  to 
reward.  So  long  as  the  present  and  visible  ruler  is  fettered  by 
remote  and  invisible  interference,  the  men  will  be  without  any 
very  practical  sense  of  the  existence  of  any  authority  at  all ;  let 
him  be  their  master  in  power  as  well  as  in  name,  and  they  will 
speedily  get  the  habit  of  unhesitating  submission.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  evil  of  the  system  of  centralization  occurred  early  in 
the  mutinv.  When  Mungul  Pandy  was  guilty  of  the  outrage 
at  Barrackpore,  a  Mohammedan  orderly,  Sheikh  Pulta^  who 
courageously  and  loyally  effected  the  rescue  of  Lieutenant 
Baugh,  was  promoted  at  once  to  the  rank  of  havildar  by  General 
Hearsey.  It  was  a  wise  and  righteous  thing  to  do ;  and 
the  moral  influence  of  the  promotion  evidently  depended  on  the 
promptness  with  which  it  was  granted.  But,  although  the 
Government  thoroughly  approved  of  what  the  General  had 
done,  and  confirmed  it,  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  exceeded 
his  powers,  in  advancing  the  man  without  applying  for  sanction 
to  head-quarters.  There  is  very  loud  and  just  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Bengal  officers  against  this  foolish,  enfeebling  element 
of  the  old  system. 

But  the  evils  we  have  already  referred  to,  have  been  griev- 
ously aggravated  by  the  ineflSciency  of  the  native  officers.  There 
was  a  time,  when  the  native  gentlemen  of  India  were  glad  to 
carry  commissions  in  our  sepoy  array.  To  the  influence  of  their 
military  rank  they  added  the  influence  of  birth  and  fortune ; 
they  were  able,  therefore,  to  govern  the  men.  By  the  system 
at  present  existing,  they  are  repelled  from  our  service.  The 
highest  military  rank  open  to  natives  is  a  very  poor  afffur, 
and  many  years  must  pass  before  they  can  arrive  at  that ; 
and  they  do  not  care  to  spend  the  prime  and  vigour  of  their  life 
in  obscure  and  subordinate  positions.  Hence  the  ambition  and 
vigour  of  the  native  gentry  are  lost  to  us.  It  would  be  their 
pride  to  rival  the  Europeans  in  diligence,  in  loyalty,  and  in  the 
hearty  and  vigorous  working  of  the  army,  if  we  only  gave  them 
a  fair  chance ;  and  it  is  a  folly  to  throw  away  the  kind  of  service 
whicli  they  would  be  glad  to  give  us.  We  have  two  courses 
before  us :  to  take  the  energy  and  spirit  of  India  into  our  own 
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})ay,  and  use  them  for  our  own  purposes;  or  to  exclude  themf  rom 
ull  chance  of  military  glory,  aud  so  prostrate  the  most  vigorous 
and  manly  of  its  population  to  perpetual  restlessness,  plotting, 
and  revolt. 

It  is  alleged  that  our  army  would  not  be  safe,  if  we  made 
its  higher  appointments  open  and  attractive  to  the  native  Ma- 
hometan and  Hindoo;  that  in  a  moment  our  very  strength  might 
become  our  weakness.  But  which  is  safer,  to  have  genius,  and 
ambition,  and  daring  employed  in  our  own  ranks,  or  looking  on 
us  with  jealousy  and  secret  hatred  ?  And  if  we  cannot  find  room 
for  the  free  development  of  all  the  higher  and  more  energetic 
elements  of  the  population  of  India ;  if  we  are  not  strong  enough 
to  rule  the  strongest  of  her  sons;  if  our  dominions  must  be 
sustained  by  paralyzing  her  arm  and  making  the  currents  of 
her  life-blood  How  sluggishly,  it  is  time  we  gave  the  sceptre 
into  nobler  hands.  But  we  believe  that  the  just  and  the 
generous  path  would  be  the  safest  path  too. 

At  any  rate,  the  miserable  system  of  promotion  only  by  seniority, 
which  existed  among  the  native  officers,  must  be  abandoned. 
The  venerable  gentlemen  to  whom  we  granted  commissions,  were 
the  strangest  set  of  officers  the  world  ever  saw  ;  objects  of  com?* 
])assiou  to  their  men,  rather  than  awe,  and  of  ridicule  to  the 
eneny,  rather  than  fear.  There  was  no  motive  to  stimulate  zeal, 
or  to  repress  unsoldierly  neglect  of  duty.  The  stupid  were  as 
sure  of  promotion  as  the  most  intelligent ;  the  dullest  as  the 
most  alert ;  the  most  discontented  as  the  most  loyal.  If  they 
pleased  their  officers  or  displeased  them,  the  result  was  the  same 
— wlieu  the  time  came,  they  received  promotion.  If  they  did 
their  duty  well,  or  shammed  it,  their  chances  of  higher  rank  and 
of  higher  pay  were  equally  unaffected.  And  yet,  the  very  highest 
authorities  m  the  military  profession  have  made  this  element 
of  the  Bengal  system,  the  theme  of  their  special  and  emphatic 
eulogy  I 

The  last  cause  we  assigned  as  having  helped  to  originate  the 
contusion  in  the  Bengal  army,  out  of  whicn  this  mutiny  arose, 
is  the  most  serious  of  all.  We  prefer  to  state  the  case  as  it  is 
put  in  two  of  the  pamphlets  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  from  the  Tracts  written  by  General 
Jacob.     He  says  : — 

''  lu  the  Bengal  army  there  is  a  constant  studying  of  men's  castes, 
\s  liich  the  European  appears  to  think  as  much  of,  and  to  esteem  as 
highly,  as  do  the  natives  themselves ;  and  the  sepoys,  instead  of 
looiiiu;;  upon  the  European  oiBcers  as  superior  beings,  are  compelled 
to  cou:^ider  them  as  bad  as  Hindoos  !  Instead  of  being  taught  to  pride 
thcui^elves  on  their  soldiership  and  discipline,  the  sepoys  are  trained 
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to  pride  themselyes  on  their  absurdities  of  caste,  and  think  that  their 
power  and  value  are  best  shown  by  refusing  to  obey  any  orders  which 
they  please  to  say  do  not  accord  with  their  religious  prejudices.  It 
is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  religious  feelings  have  any  real 
influence  on  these  occasions ;  it  is  a  mistake  which  would  be  ridi- 
culous, if  its  consequences  were  not  so  serious ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  Bengal  sepoy  is  a  stickler  for  his  imaginary  rights  qfeasie  for  the 
sake  of  increased  power ;  he  knows  well  that  Government  never  intends 
any  insult  to  his  creed,  however  absurd  it  may  be ;  but  he  knows 
that  by  crying  out  about  his  caste,  he  keeps  power  in  his  hands,  saves 
himself  from  many  of  the  hardships  of  service,  and  makes  his  officers 
afraid  of  him.  This  is  proved  by  what  takes  place  in  the  other  armies  of 
India.  In  the  army  of  Bombay,  even  a  Wurwarree  may,  and  often 
does,  rise  to  the  rank  of  subahdar  by  his  own  merit ;  in  Bengal,  such 
a  man  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  ranks,  for  fear  of  his  contami- 
nating those  fine  gentlemen,  the  Brahmins;  yet  in  the  Bombay 
army,  the  Brahmin  (father,  brother,  or  son,  may  be,  of  him  of  Bengal) 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks,  nay !  deeps  in  the  same 
tent  with  his  Wurwarree  fellow-soldier,  and  dreams  not  of  any 
objection  to  the  arrangement.  K  this  subject  be  mentioned  to  a 
Bombay  Brahmin  sepoy,  as  it  is  sometimes  by  Bengal  officers,  who 
are  always  asking  the  men  about  their  caste,  the  ready  answer  is, 
'  What  do  I  care ;  is  he  not  a  soldier  of  the  state  ?*  The  reply  speaks 
volumes,  and  shows  a  state  of  affiurs  which  the  officers  of  toe  "B^tgM 
army  cannot  conceive" — P.  7. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  language  of  the  **  Bombay 
Of&cer  ; "  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  these  words  were  written 
SIX  years  ago.     On  page  13,  he  writes :  — 

"  The  effect  of  enlisting  men  of  a  certain  caste,  or  creed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  in  the  Indian  army,  is  to  subject  that  army  to 
the  coDtrol,  not  of  the  Government  and  of  the  articles  of  war,  but 
to  that  of  Brahmins  and  Goseins,  Moolahs  and  Fakheers.  By  this 
system,  a  man  is  not  to  be  chosen  on  account  of  his  fitness  to  be 
a  soldier,  his  willingness  and  strength,  docility  and  courage;  but 
because  he  is  a  twice-born  worshipper  of  Vishnu.  Whatever  his 
other  qualifications,  if  a  man  think  that  a  stone  with  a  patch  of  red 

Eaint  on  it  is  not  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Creator,  still  more,  if  he 
ave  been  a  shoemaker,  etc.,  then  he  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Bengal  army,  for  fear  of  offendins  the  lazy  and  insolent 
Brahmins.    The  consequences  are  ruinous  to  discipline.     Br  beaaok 

OF  THIS  A  NATIVE  SOLDIER,  IN  BeNQAL,  IS  FAB  MORE  AFRAID  OF 
AN  OFFENCE  AGAINST  CASTE,  THAN  OF  AN  OFFENCX  AGAINST  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  WAR,  AXD  BY  THIS  MEA?1S  A  nEORIB   OF  POWER  RKSTS 

WITH  THE  PRIVATE  SOLDIER,  which  is  entirely  inoompatible  with 
all  healthy  rule. 

"Treachery,  mutiny,  villany  of  all  kinds,  xat  be  cabbixd 
os  among  the  private  soldiers,  unknown  to  thbib  officsbs, 

TO   ANY  EXTENT,  WHERE  THE  MEN  ABE  OF  ONB  OASTB  OF  UdTDOOS, 
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AND    WHEBB     THE    BULES    OF   CASTS    ABB     MOBE    BEOABDED    THAN 

THOSE  OF  MiLiTABT  DisciPLiKiT.  To  Buch  an  extent  does  this  evil 
exist,  that  I  have  known  a  Bengal  commanding  officer  express  his 
regret  at  being  cornpelled  to  discharge  an  excellent  sepoy,  because 
the  other  men  had  discovered  him  to  be  of  inferior  caste,  and  had 
demanded  his  dismissal.  To  a  Boibbay  officer,  such  a  state  of  affairs 
appears  incredible ;  it  amounts  to  open  mutiny  ;  but  it  is  the  normal 
state  of  the  Bengal  army  at  present.  It  is  curious,  that  though  the 
Bengal  sepoys  have  contrived  to  have  it  believed  that  their  religion 
is  concerned  in  this  business  of  caste,  in  our  ranks  nothing  is  further 
from  tlie  truth.  In  conjunction  with  the  system  of  promotion  which 
prevails,  this  attention  to  caste  keeps  all  beal  poweb  in  thb 
HANDS  of  the  pbivate  B0LDIEB8 ;  and,  as  thev  think,  saves  them 
from  much  trouble  and  annoyance  ;  but,  when  they  assert  that  this 
evil  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  religion,  the  Bengal  sepoys 
state  the  contrary  to  the  truth.  This  is  positively  proved  by  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  army  of  Bombay,  wherein  hundreda  and 
thousands  of  men  from  Hindoostan,  from  the  same  villages,  of  the 
same  caste,  and  even  of  the  same  families,  brothers  by  the  same 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  Bengal  army,  are 
seen  in  the  ranks,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  nay,  even  sleeping  in  the 
same  tent  with  the  Mahratta,  the  Dher,  and  the  Wurwarree,  without 
scruple  or  thought  of  objection.  The  one  prides  himself  on  beins  a 
Hindoo  ;  the  other  on  being  a  soldier.  Which  pride  is  the  best  for 
our  purpose  ?  This  system  of  regarding  caste  is  the  original  cause 
of  many  other  evils  in  the  Bengal  army ;  and  much  of  what  has  been 
said,  regarding  the  adoption  of  Asiatic  manners,  tells  again  heavily 
here.  The  Bombay  sepoy,  whatever  faults  he  may  have,  has  one 
great  excellence,  which  is,  that  he  looks  on  the  European  soldier  as 
bis  model  in  all  things  pertaining  to  soldiership,  and  endeavours 
to  imitate  him.  Like  the  European  soldier,  the  native  sepoy  of 
Bombay  will  turn  his  hand  to  any  labour  which  he  may  be  ordered 
to  execute. 

**  If  the  lines  require  clearing,  <&c.,  Ac.,  a  working  party  of  sepoys 
is  ordered  out  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  pickaxe  and  powrah,  and 
the  work  is  well  done.  The  technical  term  *  working  party,'  is  as 
familiar  in  the  mouth  of  a  Bombay  sepoy,  as  *  shoulder  arms.'  Nay, 
1  have  known  more  than  once,  the  men  of  a  Bombay  regiment  to 
volunteer  for  such  work  as  building  their  officers'  houses,  mess-room, 
<^c.,  and  to  do  the  work  well  too,  making  the  bricks,  mixing  the  mud, 
&Q.J  &c.,  entirely  themselves.  This  would  not  be  credited  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  to  such  a  state  of  helplessness 
has  the  recognition  of  caste  in  the  ranks  brought  the  Bengal  sepoy, 
that  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  as  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed,  is 
unable  to  picket,  unsaddle,  Or  groom  its  horses,  until  the  arrival  of 
its  syces  and  grass-cutters,  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen,  for  several 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  its  ground.  In  a  Bombay 
regiment,  before  that  time  had  elapsed,  the  horses  would  have  been 
picketed,  groomed,  fed,  and  watered,  stables  would  have  been  over, 
the  tents  pitched,  and  the  men  have  had  their  breakfast.    To  such 
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an  incredible  extent  has  this  helplessness  been  carried  and  recogaifled 
by  authority,  that  a  Bengal  sentry  cannot  think  of  striking  the  gong 
at  his  own  quarter-guard ;  and  men  called  *  G-unta-Wandava '  are 
actually  maintained,  and  paid  for  by  Gbvernment,  to  do  this  duty  for 
them.  It  is  the  Khansamann^  Kitmutgar,  Sookah-hurdar,  ^c,  4&c., 
over  again.  The  remedy  is  obvious ;  never  allow  any  reference  to 
caste  when  enlisting  the  men.  If  others  now  in  the  service  object, 
let  them  be  told  that  Government  does  not  care  one  pin  whether  its 
sepoys  be  Hindoos,  or  Mussulmans,  or  Brahmins,  or  Wurwarrees,  au 
long  as  they  be  good  soldiers,  and  that,  if  they  do  not  like  the  ruleu 
of  the  service,  they  may  leave  it.  If  they  stiii  object  or  make  any 
difficulty  about  the  matter,  discharge  them  on  the  spot.  There  are 
millions  of  better  men  ready  to  occupy  their  places.** 

We  prefer  to  leave  the  strength  of  these  statements  unim- 
paired by  any  comment.  Whoever  may  govern  India  in  future, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  her  government,  as  long  as 
she  still  remains  among  the  possessions  oi  England,  we  are  con- 
fident that  this  homage  to  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  pernicious 
institutions  of  heathendom  will  never  be  suffered  to  be  re- 
established. 

The  army,  then,  from  these  causes  being  in  a  state  of  com- 

Elete  disorganization,  was  a  terrific  instrument  ready  to  the 
and  of  any  whose  ambition  or  malignity  might  aim  at  our 
destruction.  We  had  not  only  suffered  the  sepoys  of  Bengal 
habitually  to  violate  all  military  discipline  ;  we  had  petted  and 
patronized  their  absurdest  prejudices,  humoured  their  most 
monstrous  whims,  treated  their  i*eligious  scruples  with  a  vene- 
ration more  devout  than  they  obtained  from  the  devoutcst  of 
their  own  faith  and  people ;  and,  at  last,  the  punishment  of  our 
folly  came  upon  us.  The  army  had  not  been  thrown  into  a 
state  of  disaffection  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the  missiooarietf, 
for  missionaries  were  not  suffered  to  enter  the  sepoy  lines ;  and 
the  regions  where  the  mutiny  has  assumed  its  most  terrible 
form,  were  precisely  those  most  recently,  and  most  inadequately, 
occupied  by  the  great  Evangelistic  societies.  Nor  can  tfic 
disaffection  be  traced  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Dalhouaie ;  it  hf^d 
begun  before  his  lordship's  rcign  commenced,  and  sprang  from 
causes  which  *^  annexation "  neither  originated  nor  strength- 
ened. But  were  not  our  sepoy  regiments  lugely  x«cruited 
from  Oude,  and  must  not  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy  of 
Oudc  have  excited  the  patriotic  fervour  of  her  people?  Look  at 
the  facts.  Out  of  every  thousand  men  in  a  regiment,  eight 
hundred  were  commonly  Hindoos,  the  rem^ing  two  hundred 
were  chiefly  Mahometans  and  Sikhs.  The  government  of 
Oude  was  Mahometan  and  was  guilty  of  systematic  and  horrible 
oppression.     The  Hindoo  subjects  of  that  kingdom — and  these 
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constituted  an  immense  majority  of  its  inbabitatits — groaned 
under  the  despotism  which  crushed  them — a  despotism  which, 
by  treaty,  we  had  obliged  ourselves  to  maintain.  But  the 
treaty  which  required  us  to  keep  the  King  of  Oude  on  his 
throne,  carried  with  it  the  duty  to  see  that  the  administration 
was  not  intolerably  corrupt ;  and  when  it  proved,  that  to 
preserve  the  government  would  be  to  ruin  tne  people,  our 
duty  was  clear  and  urgent.  If  the  ranks  of  the  sepoy  army 
had  been  crowded  with  men  devoted  to  the  princes  of  Oude. 
we  trust  that  the  justice  and  courage  of  the  British  government 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  stem  task  of  darins  the  mal- 
contents to  do  their  worst.  But  the  natives  of  Oude  had  fled 
into  our  ranks  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their  native  rulers — 
rulers  who  professed  a  faith  surrounded  with  traditions  which 
must  make  it  infinitely  more  hateful  to  the  worshippers  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva  than  the  faith  of  Christ.  In  dethronim^  the 
Kinnr  of  Oude  we  crushed  a  government  which  wa»  coruially 
hated  by  four-fifths  of  the  men  who  have  revolted  against  us ; 
we  crushed  a  government  which  the  people  of  Oude  were 
indignant  and  astonished  we  had  so  long  sustained. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  the  Mahometan-  sepoys 
do  not  appear  to  have  laid  to  heart  what  some  English  writers 
have  spolcen  of  as  the  real  cause  of  the  rising.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Papers  recently  laid  l^fore  Parliament, 
that  the  Mahometan  sepoys,  instead  of  being  the  moving  spirits 
in  the  revolt,  were  among  the  last  to  join  it. 

But  wc  have  no  doubt  that  this  last  act  of  Lord  Dalhousie's 
reign  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  calamities  which  have 
recently  come  upon  us.  We  do  not  believe,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  annexation  of  Oude  kindled  a  flame  of  indignation  throughour 
sepoy  army,  and  that  it  was  by  the  fierce  revenge  for  insulted 
national  honour  that  British  power  in  the  East  nearly  perished  ; 
but  we  do  think  that  there  are  tolerably  clear  signs  that  the 
pnnccs  of  Oude  who  had  been  stripped  of  their  pomp,  and  the 
statesmen  who  had  lost  their  power,  determined  to  revenge,  and 
if  possible,  to  retrieve  their  misfortunes,  by  employing  against 
us  the  disaffection  of  our  native  troops.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  tracing  to  its  remote  and  secret  origin  that  web  of 
conspiracy  in  which  we  have  been  involved ;  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  guilt  will  ultimately  be  traced  to  the  servants  of 
these  princes,  who  through  the  combined  influence  of  the  hospi- 
tality and  the  love  of  sight-seeing  so  characteristic  of  English- 
men, we  recently  *^  lionized  *'  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other. 

This,  then,  is  our  theory  of  the  **  origin  of  the  mutiny.**  The 
Bengal  army  was  corrupt  to  its  very  core ;  the  explanation  of 
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this  corruption  we  have  attempted  to  offer.  Old  traditions  were 
floating  about  India,  that  as  the  battle  of  Plassey  had  been  the 
beginning  of  our  greatness,  its  centenary  would  witness  oar 
fall  Mahometan  statesmen  were  eager  to  make  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  old  supremacy ;  the  splencUd  bat  absurd  pageant 
of  empire  at  Delhi  was  fast  fading  away,  and  the  kinsdom  of 
Oude  had  recently  been  extinguished.  They  thought  their 
time  had  come.  They  knew  that  our  native  army,  numbering 
140^000  men,  could  easily  be  prevailed  to  mutiny ;  and  they 
probably  believed  what  the  journals  of  England  had  said  bat  a 
year  or  two  before,  about  the  wretched  conaiti(m  of  our  army  at 
home,  and  the  miserable  feebleness  of  our  Government.  Their 
emissaries  tampered  with  the  remaining  loyalty  of  the  sepoys^  by 
working  on  their  relimous  prejudices — and  tampered  saccessfuliy. 
And  hence  came  Meerut  and  Delhi — ^the  cowardly  slaughter 
of  brave  men — the  fiendish  desecration  of  eentle  women— 
the  torture  of  little  children :  and  hence  will  eome  in  the 
future,  an  interest  far  deeper  in  all  English  hearts  in  the  con- 
dition of  our  Indian  empire ;  a  bolder  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
Indian  government;  and  a  new  and  brighter  epoch  for  the 
millions  subject  to  our  sway. 

After  all  that  we  have  read  and  thought  about  this  matter, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  in  England  to  conceive  the  portentoas 
magnitude  of  this  disaster.  Liast  January,  the  native  army 
of  Bengal  and  the  North- West  Provinces  numbered  nearly 
140,000  men,  who  carried  English  arms,  knew  something  of 
the  military  tactics  of  the  West,  and  had  proved  their  prowess 
on  many  famous  battle-fields.  These  myriads  rose  en  nuu9e, 
under  the  inspiration  of  natural  antipathy  against  an  alien  race, 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  religious  fanaticism  against  the 
followers  of  an  antagonistic  and  aggressive  &ith.  At  the 
outside,  the  number  of  English  troops  in  the  country  could  not 
have  been  more  than  27,000  men ;  and  these  were  scattered  in 
small  detachments  over  an  immense  country.  It  would  have 
been  no  wonder  if  the  "  hearts  of  men  had  fiuled  them  for 
fear ;  "  but  through  the  darkest  and  moat  terrible  hoars  of  the 
calamity,  the  little  bands  of  our  countrymen  with  their  women 
and  children,  settled  in  all  the  great  native  towns,  had  no 
apprehensions  concerning  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  straggle. 
Their  hearts  were  cool  and  firm  even  in  dieir  agonies.  Tmse 
who  died,  died  all  of  them  with  the  courage  of  heroes*  and  many 
of  them  with  the  triumphant  hopefulness  of  ChrisUans. 

The  government  at  Calcutta  and  the  Government  at  home 
showed  a  spirit  and  energy  for  which  it  is  shameful  not  to  give 
thoni  credit.  Early  in  the  revolt.  Lord  Canning  sent  for  the 
84th,  from  Rangoon^  and  it  is  probable  that  within  six  weeks 
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after  the  outbreak  at  Meeruti  he  had  procured  from  the  C^>e9 
Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  China  expedition,  about  9,000 
men.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  from  India  became  at  all  seriousy 
regiment  after  regiment  was  sent  out  from  England  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  As  late  as  the  Ist  of  June,  a  letter  from 
the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times^  had  appeared  in  that 
journal,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  mutiny  nad  received  a 
check,  and  would  soon  be  over.  On  the  8th  of  June,  howeyei^ 
a  short  telegram  appeared  in  the  same  columns,  with  the  news 
about  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  and  DelhL  This  was  the  nmal 
for  action.  During  the  month  of  July,  three-and-twenty  smpe, 
crowded  with  troops,  lefit  our  shores ;  and  during  the  month  of 
August,  two-and-twenty  more.  By  the  10th  of  September, 
26,000  men  had  been  despatched;  and  by  the  10th  of  November, 
the  number  had  risen  to  36,000.  We  believe  tiiat  the  prompt- 
ness and  energy  of  the  English  Grovemment,  in  this  orius  of 
our  aifairs,  can  scarcely  be  paralleled* 

Though  our  troubles  are  not  quite  over,  we  think  that  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  endured  the  worst 
Our  concern  now  begins  to  turn  towards  the  future.  That 
there  will  be  great  debate  about  Indian  affiura  during  the  next 
few  years  is  certain.  Perhaps,  the  time  has  come,  not  only 
for  changes  in  policy,  but  also  for  changes  in  the  constitutioiu 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  government  may  be 
re-organized. 

Great  care,  however,  will  be  necessary  lest  changes  of  policy, 
most  honestly  designed,  should  result  most  ruinously.  There 
will  certainly  be  need  for  unremitting  watchfulness  and 
courageous  action  on  the  part  of  all  who  believe  in  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  prevent  the 
adherents  of  the  Establishment  founding  innumerable  bishoprics, 
and  endowing  an  army  of  mercenaries.  Whatever  obloquy  may 
come  upon  us  for  resisting  these  measures  must  be  unflincb- 
inglj  met.  All  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  Christianity — 
all  she  really  needs  to  secure  her  triumph — all  it  would  be  well 
for  her  to  have — is  a  fair  and  open  neld,  and  no  hindrance 
from  Government.     This  we  shall  be  sure  to  obtain. 

And  organic  changes  will  also  require  calm,  intelligent, 
patient  consideration,  as  well  as  a  philanthropic  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  India.  At  present  there  is  the  wildest  confuaon  of 
thought  among  the  most  honest  men  with  regard  to  what  ought 
to  be  done.  In  one  breath  they  comphun  of  the  policy  of 
annexation  as  the  root  of  all  our  misgovemment ;  and  in  the 
next,  demand  that  the  Court  of  Directors  should  be  abolished, 
because  they  have  governed  the  country  on  mere  trading  prin- 
ciples. 
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Now,  as  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  the  spirit  of  commcroe 
are  utterij  antf^onistic  in  themselves,  and  have  proTed, 
throughout  the  history  of  India,  to  be  inconsistent  in  practicet 
these  two  points  in  the  long  indictment  against  the  Indiui 
government  need  a  little  revision.  The  great  cure  for  India*  it 
is  said,  is  to  bring  her  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Crown;  and  hardly  is  the  panacea  proposed  before  all  her 
wrongs  are  traced  to  Cannon  Row  and  Mr.  Vernon  Smitht 
or  to  Fort  William  and  the  Grovemor-General.  But  thoee 
who  cry  for  the  destruction  of  the  Company,  ought  to  show  that 
governors-general  and  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Control  have 
been  always  trying  to  do  right  things  for  India,  but  have 
always  been  thwarted  by  the  "  traditional  policy  "  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street. 

We  shall  have  other  opportumties  for  expressing  our  con- 
victions in  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  any  organic 
changes  in  the  Indian  government  should  be  conducted. 


Art.  IV.— MONARCHS  RETIRED  FROM 

BUSINESS. 

MonarcJis  "Retired  from  JBv-^iness.    By  Dr.  Doran.    In  Two  Yolumeii. 
London :  Richard  Bentley.     1857. 

■ 

Old  Curiosity  Shop  is  the  title  that  should  stand  like  a  sign-board 
on  the  front  of  all  Dr.  Doran's  books, — nay,  if  we  might  use 
the  lawyers'  privilege,  we  should  say  without  prejudice  it  ought 
to  hang  on  the  Doctor's  own  frontispiece;  forcertainlvhis  brain 
and  his  books  arc  filled  with  the  rarest,  queerest,  richest  col- 
lection of  oddities  that  were  ever  crammed  t<^ether,  in  any 
storehouse,  mental  or  mural,  on  this  side  of  the  lunar  limbo.  We 
have  heard  of  pudding-stone  in  which  glittering  flakes  of  mica 
and  green  fibres  of  hornblende  are  wrapped  up  with  the  broken 
stumps  of  an  ichthyosaur's  teeth,  the  splintered  curls  of  an  am- 
monite's shell,  the  bark  and  leaves  of  oolites^  ferns,  and  myriads  of 
nodulesy  containing  other  relics  of  the  past,  from  eveir  geological 
epoch.  No  such  conglomerate  can  give  an  idea  of  IV  Doimn** 
books,  which  are  studded  with  historical  facts,  thidr  ^  -  ''^MMB 
limestone  with  shells ;  all  of  them,  too,  as  odd  ai  ^H^ 

comic,  blotchy  beings  that  creep  over  the  polisl 
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stone  marble,  bronp^ht  from  the  Derbyshire  quarried.  There  is 
no  age  of  the  world's  history,  from  which  he  has  not  raked  up 
some  monster,  graceful  or  horrible,  and  set  it  in  the  cabinet  oif 
his  works  for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  his  countrymen. 

Surely,  such  a  man  is  as  yaluable  a  national  institution  as  the 
British  Museum,  where  sawdust  mummies,  dunty  humming- 
binls,  and  other  rarities  are  collected  and  preseryed,  at  a  most 
costly  expense,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  British  nation — 
not  one  of  them  either  more  worthy  of  preservation  or  more 
effectually  preserved  than  the  facts  conoeming  haman  life,  which 
Dr.  Doran  has  so  laboriously  accumulated,  and  so  courteously 
exhibited  to  the  public.  Amber  is  good  not  merely  to  preserve, 
but  also  to  exhibit  the  creatures  which  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  die  and  gain  a  golden  immortality  amidst  its  lustre. 
So,  while  we  have  referred  to  pudding-stones  to  show  the  number, 
to  encrinital  leaves  to  illustrate  the  oddity,  and  to  the  British 
Museum  to  express  the  value  of  the  facts  which  Dr.  Doran  col- 
lects ;  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  amber,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
brief  style  in  which  he  narrates  his  facts.  His  language  is  lucid 
as  amber,  so  that  you  see  clearly  whatever  it  may  be  his  whim 
to  embalm  therein ;  whether  it  be  the  description  of  an  extinct 
flpecies  of  fly,  or  of  Domitian  the  fly-killer.  But  there  is  also 
a  polish  and  a  warm  colouring  about  his  style,  which  may  not 
inaptly  be  represented  by  the  glossy,  yellowish,  electric  light 
of  amber.  It  is  never  a  pure  white  light  which  shines  in  the 
Doctor'8  paorcs,  and  which  we  should  imagine  is  abhorrent  to  his 
8oul.  He  loves  best  that  glowing  light  which  glitters  behind 
trees  at  sunset,  and  makes  them  stand  like  spectres  amid  its 
burning ;  which  overflows  the  skies  like  a  sea  of  fire,  bathing  the 
clouds  with  spray-dashed  waves  of  flame,  till  they  catch  the 
bright  reflection,  and  seem  the  jaspered  walls  of  a  heavenly 
city,  and  which  gives  a  strange,  mysterious,  vet  beautiful 
aspect  to  everything,  in  earth  and  heaven,  which  it  tinges.  So 
it  seems  to  us  as  if,  in  his  books,  there  were  the  flushing  of  that 
orange  sunset  colour,  which  best  represents  to  our  mind  the 
humorous  and  brilliant  temper  of  an  Irishman,  and  which,  as 
shed  on  his  pages,  powerfully  enhances  the  fantastic  effect  of  the 
quaint  objects  among  which  it  plays. 

Wo  have  assumed  in  these  remarks,  that  our  readers  were 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  author,  whose  recent  work 
again  brings  him  before  them;  even  if  they  have  only  heard 
the  titles  of  his  works,  they  will  have  got  a  very  accurate  notion 
of  the  man.  There  is  no  disguise  about  him  ;  like  a  true  Irish* 
roan,  he  lets  you  know,  by  the  first  sentence  he  speaks,  from  what 
(country  he  comes,  and  what  sort  of  entertainment  you  may 
expect.     Mark  the  pun  of  the  titie  of  his  first  book,  which  only 
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wants  the  roll  of  a  genuine  Irish  accent  to  excite  at  once  the 
good-humour  of  the  reader  from  its  native  and  coTert  wit: 
'^Knights  and  their  Days."  So  his  next  work  is  entitled 
'^  Table  Traits,  and  Something  on  them»"  which  introduoes 
them  to  a  most  savoury  feast  of  every  conceivable  diah  that 
history  records  or  fancy  suggests,  as  having  pleased,  or  being 
likely  to  please,  the  palate  of  man.  And  so  again,  with  irreaiatible 
drollery,  he  indites  his  present  work,  filled  with  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  deposed  or  abdicated  monarchs,  '^Monarcha  Betired 
from  Business."  Such  humour  as  is  seen  to  twinkle  roguishly 
through  these  eyelets  in  the  title-pages  of  his  works,  overflows  and 
runs,  like  an  indescribable  sense  of  titillation,  through  the  entire 
body  of  them.  There  is  not  a  single  page  but  glows  tremulously, 
like  rubbed  amber,  with  that  quicx,  merry  light  of  humour : 
quips  and  quirks,  puns  and  ban-mots^  are  let  off  as  fast  and 
plentiful  as  crackers  on  the  fifth  of  November.  Pleasant  half- 
incredible  stories  are  told  with  a  cautious  elegance,  which  wins 
our  belief,  till,  at  the  close,  with  a  sudden  dash  of  persiflage,  and 
a  quizzical  look,  he  lets  us  see  the  hoax  he  has  oeen  playing. 
Even  grave  and  true  historical  incidents  cannot  be  told  by  him, 
without  some  little  episode  occurring  in  which,  aa  by  a  safety-- 
valve, he  lets  off  the  surplus  laughter,  which  has  been  generated 
while  the  serious  portion  of  his  narrative  has  been  going  on. 
There  must  be  for  him  something  gay  and  cheerful,  even  among 
sternest  and  saddest  facts,  just  as  we  see. flower*  bloom  ana 
children  romp  over  the  graves  of  a  churchyard. 

Kegiiiients  march  to  battle  accompamed  with  the  roll  of 
drums ;  gay  pennons  flutter  at  the  edge  of  the  deadly  lance- 
points  ;  and  soldiers  wear,  in  recruiting  times,  long  ribbon  strips 
whistling  around  their  ears.  So,  at  least,  Dr.Doran  sees  them,  as 
he  sees  everything  else,  when  they  wear  an  air  of  gaiety  upon 
them,  and  may  inspire  his  readers  with  a  linular  nnxd.  Happy 
man !  instead  of  sitting  down  to  criticize  him  and  his  works,  how 
much  we  wish  that  we  had  grasped  his  hand  in  friendly  welcome, 
and  were  sitting  down  with  him  on  a  sofa,  in  order  to  hear  from 
his  own  lips  some  more  of  those  exquisite  tales,  which  pves 
such  a  charm  to  his  writing,  but  muit  be  yet  more  piquant  and 
interesting  when  told,  as  we  are  sure  he  is  able  to  tell  them, 
with  accent  and  action  to  suit.  Our  readers  will  sympathise 
with  this  wish,  which,  if  we  may  venture  upon  the  soft  im- 
peachment, is  one  they  are  often  guilty  of.  Have  they  not  often 
wished,  after  reading  a  genial  book,  that  they  oould  wpend  an 
evening  with  the  author,  and  listen  to  his  humour  when  efler- 
vescing  in  the  free  and  happy  licence  of  a  aodal  party,  and  set 
off  with  its  natural  accompaniments  of  a  laughing  eye,  a 
brightening  face,  and  rapidly  varied  modulationa  of  the  voioe?  In 
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a  certain  epoch  of  a  young  man's  literary  history,  author-hunting 
is  a  mania.  A  glimpse  of  a  faTourite  author  in  a  crowd,  an  hour 
spent  with  him  in  a  drawing-room,  a  day's  privileged  com- 
panionship with  him  in  a  summer  pio-nio,  will  be  round  calendued 
m  the  memory  of  a  youth  passing  through  this  stage  of  d^ 
velopmcnt,  like  saints'  days  in  the  fdmanack,  by  blood-red  marlo. 
Long  acquaintance  with  authors  and  authorship,  and  that  rude 
familiarity  into  which,  as  reviewers,  we  are  oilten  driven  with 
members  of  that  craft,  have  disenchanted  us  from  any  such 
illusion,  if  ever  it  possessed  us ;  and  we  regret  to  say,  even  the 
most  distinguished  men  appear,  to  our  imagination,  very  much 
in  their  common  flesh-and-blood  aspect,  with  heads  riiom  of  the 
aureolus  halo,  but  mercifully  covensd,  like  our  own,  with  good 
black  or  brown,  native  or  borrowed  hair. 

So  it  is  not  with  any  romantic  fancies,  but  from  a  thoroufffa 
liking  of  the  man,  that  we  wish  our  office  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ;  that  we  were  friendly  listeners,  instead  of  being  the 
critics  of  Dr.  Doran.  Yet,  after  such  an  introduction,  neither 
the  Doctor  nor  our  readers  need  fear  that  we  shall  be  unamiable 
critics.  The  Doctor  has  taken  the  best  means  to  prevent  harsh 
treatment  at  our  hands.  It  would  be  as  difficult  and  as  base  to 
buffet  the  smiling  face  of  a  friend,  as  to  attack  savagely  such 
an  honest,  good-humoured  writer  as  Dr.  Doran.  He  has  infected 
us  with  his  own  spirit ;  and  so,  for  once,  we  intend  to  play  truant 
to  our  profession,  and  hold  a  pleasant  parley  with  our  natural 
enemy — the  Author. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  medley,  and  reads  like  a  short-hand 
report  of  an  evening's  gossip  wiUi  literary  friends  about  his  own 
book ;  so  diversified  are  its  contents,  and  yet  so  pleasantly 
grouped  and  linked  together.  All  the  probable  derivations  of 
the  word  King  are  traced,  and  its  cwnate  forms,  Cynung 
r  Anglo-Saxon)^  Konung  (Swedish^,  Kumngas  (Finnish),  Khan 
(Tartar),  are  ^ven ;  while  in  skittish  mood  the  hyperbolic  con- 
jectures of  ze^ous  antiquarians  are  detailed  with  ironical  gusto ; 
as  in  the  case  of  those  who  affect  to  see  the  grand  original  of 
King  in  Kenan  (an  uncle  of  Seth),  who  was  especially  appointed 
by  Heaven  ruler  of  the  universe,  or  the  few  who  assert  that  the 
original  of  the  word  is  in  Cain,  which  may  mean  **  a  profes- 
sion," or  **  to  envy,"  or  "  to  lament,"  with  all  of  which  kings 
have  much  to  do  I  Then  with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  conversation, 
which  is  most  agreeable  in  an  introductory  chapter,  the  Doctor 
begins  to  tell  old  and  marvellous  tales,  both  fabulous  and  true, 
about  crowns,  titles,  and  dynasties,  interspersed  with  many  wise 
saws  about  the  philosophy,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of  royalty. 
Our  readers  wul  like  to  learn  whence  came  the  shape,  and  along 
with  it  the  virtue  of  a  royal  crowny  which  was  fint  made  and 
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worn  by  Nimrod,  according  to  the  story  which  the  Doctor  has 
pilfered  from  the  Rabbins,  for  our  behoof.  *•  Nimrod  was 
abroad  one  day  in  the  fields,  following  his  vocation  of  the  chaee. 
Happening  to  look  up,  he  beheld  in  the  heavens  a  figure  which 
resembled  that  subsequently  so  familiar  to  man — ^the  figure  of  a 
crown.  The  mighty  hunter  summoned  to  his  side  the  most 
skilful  craftsman  in  gold  who  resided  in  the  vicinity,  and  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  still  glittering  shape  in  the  sky,  asked  if  he 
could  fashion  a  headpiece  like  that  visibly  intended  for  Nimrod 
by  Heaven,  whence  the  pattern  had  expressly  come.  The 
artist  answered  confidently  in  the  affirmative,  sketched  the 
model,  and,  in  a  short  time,  produced  a  radiant  crown,  which 
the  king  for  ever  wore,  and  at  which  his  subjects  could  seldom 
look  without  peril  of  being  blinded  by  its  dazzling  glory.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  first  suggestion  on  record  of  the  right  divine  of 
monarchs ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  from  Nimrod  is  derived 
the  grand  syllable — King — here  discussed.** 

That  potentate  was  styled  the  mighty  hunter;  and  Kenaz, 
which  implies  "  hunting,*'  is  thus  supposed  to  typify  that  r^al 
government  to  which  people  of  old  were  subjected  by  their 
rulers. 

Once  in  the  realm  of  traditions,  however,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  misty  phantom  legends  that  glide  out  of  the  graves  of 
the  past. 

So,  although  Nimrod,  who  lived  three  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  Flood,  be  the  first  king  named  by  Moses,  it  seems  there 
is  a  tradition  of  a  royal  Chaldean  dynasty  before  the  Deluge ;  of 
this  apocryphal  line,  there  is  said  to  have  been  ten  kings.  One 
monarch  is  said  to  have  reigned  upwards  of  ten  thousand  years ; 
the  sway  of  another  lasted,  we  are  told,  above  sixty-four  thou- 
sand years ;  and  the  dynasty  itself  endured  the  amazing  period 
of  nearly  half  a  million  of  years ! 

Who  that  has  drawn  up  an  address  or  petition  to  any  royal 
or  noble  personage,  but  has  had  to  ransack  court-book,  or  letter- 
writer,  to  know  the  precise  epithets  with  which  to  preface  his 
paper,  and  the  order  of  etiquette  in  which  those  select  adjectives 
should  be  arranged  ?  An  omission  of  one  of  those  pompous  poly- 
syllables, decked  out  flunkey-wise  in  the  most  goi^geous  attire, 
through  which  we  must  cautiously  spell  our  way  to  the  sacred 
name  enshrined  within  their  glory,  were  a  fatal  crime,  insuring 
the  instant  and  contemptuous  dismissal  of  our  suit.  Dr.  Domn, 
therefore,  to  help  us  to  perfect  correctness  in  such  an  important 
matter,  gives  us  a  brief  history  of  those  titles  by  which  rovaltr 
and  other  eminences  have  been  encumbered.  ''Grace,''  "  ifscel- 
lent  Grace,"  were  assumed  by  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  Hcnrv 
VIII.  was  the  first  complimented  by  the  title  of  **  Majesty,'' 
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and  James  I.  prefixed  to  the  last  title  ^^  Sacred  and  most  Excel- 
lent." Such  mferior  and  commonplace  titles  as  ^^  Illustrious^*' 
''Excellence,"  were  early  dismissed  by  the  higher  magnates, 
and  left  for  the  petty,  mud-blooded  nobles,  who  picked  up  the 
crumbs  falling  from  their  tables.  Then  their  brains  were  racked 
to  discover  some  terms  more  magniloquent,  and  worthy  of  their 
altogether  unutterable  greatness.  Cardinals,  despising  to  be 
illustrious,  and  not  choosing  to  share  excellence,  first  with 
princes  and  next  with  their  representatives,  pronounced  them- 
selves *'  Eminent,*'  and  have  since  remained  so.  If  cardinals 
have  screeched  so  high  in  the  gamut  of  flattery,  to  what  an 
intolerable  pitch  must  we  rise,  to  express  the  quality  of  King ! 

Some  of  them  became  "  Super-illustrious ; "  but  the  new  word 
Majesty,  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Heavenly  King,  was  happily 
descried  by  Charles  V.,  as  befitting  his  state,  and  the  high- 
sounding  appellation  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  existing 
sovereigns,  as  it  has  been  by  their  successors.  In  such  foolish 
rivalry,  as  might  be  imagined,  the  more  helpless  and  wretched 
the  monarch,  the  more  swelling  was  the  retinue  of  mighty 
sounds  with  which  his  name  was  attended.  '^Most  Serene"  is  the 
title  of  many  a  royal  tattooed  savage ;  but  all,  savage  or  civilized, 
are  eclipsed  by  the  King  of  A  va,  who,  if  any  of  us  should  address 
him,  must  thus  be  styled — God,  King  of  Kings,  Preserver  of  all 
Life,  Regulator  of  the  Seasons,  Absolute  Master  of  the  Ebb  and 
Flow  of  the  Tide,  Brother  to  the  Sun,  and  King  of  the  four- 
and-twcnty  Umbrellas  I 

Dr.  Duran  has  wisely  confined  his  survey  to  the  more 
luminous  periods  of  history,  when  the  light  of  civilization  gives 
relief  and  brilliancy  to  the  chief  nationsd  events  that  occur,  and 
at  the  same  time  photographs  them  distinctly  in  the  contempo- 
rary annals  of  the  time.  We  get  glimpses^  however,  into  the 
dark,  outlying  sphere  of  savagery,  which  surrounds  the  luminous 
zone.  There  kings  seem  plentiful  as  crows.  The  chief  of 
every  miserable  tribe,  or  the  tyrant  of  every  shepherd  hamlet,  is 
dubbed  a  king,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict ;  their  wars 
are  as  unworthy  of  notice,  in  Milton's  words,  "  as  the  wars  of 
kites  and  crows,  flocking  and  fighting  in  the  air." 

Had  Dr.  Doran  recorded  the  abdications  of  those  times,  his 
work  had  been  interminable;  for  if  kings'  thrones  were  as 
numerous  as  crows,  and  their  wars  as  worthless,  they  fell  from 
their  perch  as  easily  and  as  thickly  as  rooks  on  a  shooting  day. 
In  the  Book  of  Judges  we  are  told  that  Adoni-Bezek  made 
seventy  of  them  abdicate  their  thrones,  and  crawl,  thumbleas 
and  great-toeless,  beneath  his  table  for  their  food,  till  Joshua,  the 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  avenged  their  ignominy  and  torture,  by 
condemning  him  to  a  like  fate.     Let  his  history  sufiEice  as  a 
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specimen  of  the  barbarity  so  happily  ehroaded  from  ns  in  those 
dark  ages. 

No  maxim  of  political  philosophy  is  better  groanded,  than 
that  the  restraints  to  the  power  of  a  monarch,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise,  must  be  drawn  from  the  moral  strength  of 
a  people.  No  matter  whether  there  be  restrictive  laws  or  not» 
if  there  be  not  a  majesty  in  public  opinion  that  can  overawe  the 
majesty  of  the  throne,  these  laws  will  be  sunmiarily  dispensed 
with.  Among  a  feeble,  faithless,  and  cowardly  people,  despotism 
is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  only  possible  form  of  government.  Self- 
rule,  with  such  a  people,  would  be  morally  impossible,  and  if 
possible,  would  be  the  most  diabolical  and  destructive  policy 
that  can  be  conceived.  Hence,  among  the  nations  of  the  East, 
despotism  has  been  universal  and  prescriptive.  The  people  have 
never  risen  even  to  the  conception  of  another  sort  of  policy. 
Dynasties  have  succeeded  each  other,  kings  are  mnrdered, 
plots  and  counterplots  keep  their  courts  in  a  perpetaal  fray;  bat 
the  poor,  submissive  people  look  on  with  dull,  ox-like  patience, 
nor  dream  that  the  power  for  which  the  tyrants  brawl,  belongs 
to  themselves.  In  the  Easty  then,  we  see  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  despotism ;  there  its  influence  has  been  unadulterated 
by  other  commingling  elements.  One  of  its  evils  is  forcibly 
presented  in  this  work,  viz.,  its  insecuritv. 

It  has  show  of  strength.  Power,  when  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man,  may  be  wielded  with  an  energy,  direct- 
ness, and  immediate  success  impossible  to  a  constitutional 
government ;  but  it  is  sooner  expended.  The  caution  necessary 
in  a  constitutional  government  seems  to  check,  but  in  fact 
reserves  the  national  strength,  which,  coming  more  slowly  into 
play,  tells  as  long  as  the  trial  lasts,  with  continually  increasii^ 
effect.  Then,  in  despotism,  everything  depends  upon  the  king ; 
according  to  his  caprice  or  capacity,  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment is  determined.  At  his  death  it  ceases.  Ambition,  there- 
fore, is  pointed  to  but  one  end,  namely,  to  reach  this  sublime, 
irresponsible  position ;  and  it  uses  the  most  nefiirious  means  to 
accom[)lish  its  object. 

AYhile  the  despot,  haunted  by  suspicion,  defends  himself  by  a 
system  of  espionnnge  and  cruelty,  which  feeds  the  very  suspicion 
that  uses  it,  and  exasperates  his  secret  enemies  to  open  violence. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  despot's 
life  is  everywhere  unsafe,  and  that  terrific  convulsions  frequently 
burst  out  in  despotic  governments,  during  which  longs  are  slain 
and  dynasties  changed ;  while  the  suffering  country  settles  down, 
after  enduring  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  under  new  but  equally 
arbitrary  rulers. 

"  One  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  sovereignties,"  writes  Br.  Bonn, 
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''  is  their  want  of  permanency.  With  an  appearance  of  solidity,  there 
has  been  a  continual  crumbling  away.  There  are  admirers  of 
Asiatic  despotisms  who  assert  the  contraiy,  and  who  point  to  China 
in  support  of  their  assertion.  But,  with  regard  to  the  Tarioua 
sovereign  families  which  have  reigned  in  China,  firom  Sai-Long  to 
Sint-Choo,  it  may  be  obseryed  that  the  last,  and  reigning  dynasty 
is  not  Chinese,  and  also,  that  of  the  twenly-two  dynasties  which 
have  been  permitted  to  govern  China,  each  one,  without  exception, 
since  the  first,  has  succeeded  by  rebellion,  assassination,  deposition, 
or  the  suicide  of  the  last  king  of  the  preceding  djmasfy.  It  was 
the  want  of  affection  and  duty  on  the  part  of  his  people,  which  drove 
the  very  last  emperor  of  the  Chinese  race,  Whay-Tsana;,  to  hang  him- 
self in  despair,  and  leave  his  throne  to  the  Mongol  line  of  traitors, 
by  whom  it  is  still  usurped.'' 

Since  nothing  is  known,  however,  of  the  oountlesa  monarchs 
who  have  been  rudely  obliged  to  retire  from  their  b^garly 
business  of  despotism,  in  these  Eastern  natiims,  Dr.  Dorao  is 
unable  to  write  anything  of  them;  but  when  he  comes  to 
Western  lands  and  more  modem  timee,  the  light  of  history 
breaks  upon  him,  and  he  tells  ua  what  he  has  learned  about 
the  different  kings  in  different  countries^  who  have  willingly 
or  moodily  resigned  their  high  office.  His  sketches  are 
interesting  historical  studies ;  but  they  are  equally  interesting 
to  the  phuosopher,  showing  him  how  these  men  comport  them- 
selves in  such  a  tremendous  transition;  with  what  whimsical 
weakness  they  condole  themselves,  or  with  what  heroism  they 
brave  their  fate.  To  this  catalogue  of  retired  monarchs,  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  and  other  European  nations  contribute  their 
quota,  while  others  come  from  andent  Rome  and  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

We  select  one  from  the  catalogue,  the  greatest  and  moat 
famous  of  all;  whose  life  in  retirement  pales  before  the 
splendour  of  his  fearfully  glorious  reign,  but  yet  attracts  ua 
with  an  intense  curiosity-.  We  shall  condense  the  narrative 
given  by  Dr.  Doran,  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  an 
article.  From  our  epitome,  however,  our  readers  will  learn 
what  sort  of  information  is  treasured  in  the  book,  and  the 
interesting  style  in  which  this  informfttion  is  conveyed. 

Napoleon  the  Great.  Corsica  was  his  island  home.  His 
family  originally  came  from  Florence  in  Italy ;  when,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  zealously  anti-French,  in  those  days  when 
France  sought  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  conclave  of 
cardinals,  and  election  of  the  pope*  His  father  was  a  sony 
advocate  with  but  a  poor  practice^  and  had  a  lax^e  family  of 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  eight  survived.  Joseph  was  the 
eldest  son ;  Napoleon  the  second,  but  by  teazing  and  thumping 
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soon  gained  the  attccndancy  over  his  indolent  eldest  brother. 
Thode  who  Imvc  looked  upon  the  face  of  his  mother  Leuti« 
know  from  which  of  his  parents  Napoleon  derived  that  majestic 
countenance,  which  embodied  so  strikingly  his  imperious  bouL 
Her  portrait  has  impressed  us  almost  as  much  as  her  eon*6; 
and  we  have  been  struck  with  the  exact  similarity,  both  in  tLe 
splendid  type  of  their  features  and  the  unique  expression  that 
irradiates  them.  Who  that  visited  that  family,  and  saw  the 
romping  group  of  children  in  the  lawyers  garden,  with  their 
stately  mother  moving  gently  among  tnem,  could  have  foretold 
their  future  destiny,  when  they  shared  among  themselves  the 
crowns  of  Europe  ?  No  fairy  romance  has  ever  painted  any- 
thing more  gloriously  improbable.  And  yet,  in  the  lawyer'^ 
home,  there  was  a  severe  simplicity  which  seemed  anything  but 
romantic  "The  children,"  says  the  Abbe  Nasica,  *'wc« 
brought  up  simply,  after  the  fashion  of  their  country,  and 
with  primitive  strictness.  It  was  almost  as  if  you  were  being 
in  a  convent ;  prayers,  sleep,  study,  refreshment,  plcasurt. 
promenade — everything  went  by  rule  and  measure.  The 
grqatest  harmony,  a  tender  and  sincere  affection  prevailed 
among  all  the  members  of  the  family.  It  was,  in  those  day*, 
a  pattern  to  the  town,  as  it  atlerwards  became  its  unuuucAt 
and  boast.*' 

In  his  tenth  year,  young  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the  milita.7 
school,  at  Brienne.  This  was  the  year  1779,  when  the  fint 
mutter  of  the  awful  simoom  that  was  to  whirl  its  murdenioi 
crest  towards  heaven,  and  sweep  over  France,  bcgaa  tu  Lc 
faintly  heard.  For  eight  weary  years  he  served  as  lieutGnaitt 
in  the  army,  waiting  for  promotion ;  but  when,  by  his  bold  and 
brilliant  cvup-de-main^  he  8aved  the  revolutionar}'  army  fron 
the  shame  of  defeat,  and  delivered  Toulon  into  their  hands,  be 
was  instantly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  Agaia 
when  the  sections  of  Paris  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Cunventioo. 
and  in  the  depths  of  revolution  the  lower  deptlis  uf  anardiT 
were  yawnin;^,  Nu|>oleon,  with  a  resolute  daring  which  aloDc 
could  save  his  country,  faced  the  hordes  that  i>oured  aLMK 
St.  Antoine,  and  repulsed  them  with  the  red  glare  and  miir> 
dcrous  l>oom  of  the  cannon  he  had  rattled  up  to  the  ckaive. 
No  other  man  in  France  could  have  quelled  tliat  revolt,  oil 
sovereignty  was  instantly  confessed.  He  sprang  into  repuu* 
tion,  and,  now  there  remain  twenty  years  between  his  rise 
and  his  final  fall,  in  l81/>, — exactly  a  score  of  years,  tlic  memoij 
of  which  has  been  seared  uiK>n  the  heart  of  Europe  by  fieiT 
wounds  that  will  never  he  forgotten. 

These  we  paits  over,  with  the  exception  of  his  first  retiremeat 
from  business  into  private  lile  at  Elba.     On  the  3nl  of  Maji 
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1814,  lie  landed  on  the  island  which  he  had  selected  for  his 
kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  proud  of  his 
sovereignty  and  faithful  in  their  homage,  and  he  was  faithful 
to  them.  From  the  first  day.  Napoleon  entered  into  the 
business  of  his  kingdom — its  revenues,  productions,  prospects, 
alliances,  army,  and  national  flag — as  though  he  were  content 
to  reside  there  for  ever ;  but  he  was  not  content.  His  vast, 
impetuous  mind  had  managed  the  interests  of  an  entire 
continent,  and  been  roused  to  a  fixed,  unnatural  wakefulness 
by  the  insatiate  hunger  of  ambition.  Such  petty  trifling  as 
now  engaged  his  attention  only  chafed  his  mind  by  its  little- 
ness ;  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  great  energies  of  his  mind 
awake  in  their  utmost  play ;  but  it  gave  them  nothing  to  work 
upon,  so  they  revolved  upon  themselves  like  millstones  that 
grind  into  dust.  His  mother  and  sister  lived  with  him,  and  his 
house  wiis  alive  with  gaiety ;  but  the  desperate  gloom  of  his 
soul  was  not  dispelled,  till  it  broke  into  the  fiery  purpose  of 
re-conquering  France.  He  despised,  and  knew  that  France 
despised,  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons.  LUUe  toords  passed, 
like  electric  sparks,  between  him  and  his  army.  He  felt,  by 
sympathy,  the  smothered  sentiments  of  wrath  and  shame  that 
smouldered  over  France.  He  determined  to  give  them  vent  in 
another  wild  conflagration. 

The  congress  of  monarchs  was  sitting  at  Vienna,  on  the  Ist 
of  March,  1815,  adjusting  the  affairs  of  France,  when  Napoleon 
landed  on  its  shores.  Quickly  the  die  had  been  cast,  and 
quickly  his  doom  was  sealed;  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he 
and  his  opponent  met,  reminding  us  of  the  encounter,  so  magni- 
ficently described  by  Schiller  in  his  Thirty  Years'  War, 
between  Grustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein  at  Lutzen:  a 
place — Schiller  says,  in  words  we  may  apply  to  Waterloo-— 
which  made  Europe  know  its  greatest  warrior,  and  gave  a 
conqueror  to  him,  who  had  never  yet  been  conquered.  (Sollte 
Europa  seinen  ersten  Kriegsfursten  kennen  lehren,  und  einen 
Uberwinder  dem  nie  Uberwundenen  geben.) 

When  defeated,  Napoleon  wisely  preferred  to  commit  himself 
to  the  generosity  of  that  nation  he  had  envied  and  feared  in  his 
proudest  days.  He  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  on  board  the  Bellerophon^  Captain  Maitland.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Northumberlandy  in  which  he  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  the  prisoner  of  Europe.  Though  only 
forty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  now  politically  dead,  and  even  his 
soul  seemed  suddenly  to  die  away,  entombed  beneatli  the  miseries 
that  had  fallen  upon  him.  No  more  painful  contrast  has  been 
witnessed  on  earth,  than  between  the  strong,  majestic,  and 
defiant  air  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor,  and  the  puny  fretfulness  of 
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Napoleon  the  Prisoner.  French  poets  have  sang  frantic  odea 
about  his  sublime^  unvanquished  neroism,  chained  apon  that 
island,  like  Prometheus  upon  the  rock,  and  defying  as  grandly 
the  vulture  oppressors  that  lusted  and  preyed  on  the  agonies  of 
his  torn  and  quivering  heart. 

It  is  but  a  pitiful  tale,  however,  when  we  turn  to  read  the 
sober  narrative  of  facts. 

There  is  no  grandeur  in  his  bearing.  He  had  strength — 
terrific  strength  to  command  ;  but  he  had  no  strength  for  that 
infinitely  higher  task,  to  endure.  He  who  rnled  armies  could 
not  rule  himself.  Hence,  instead  of  a  calm,  proud  submission 
to  a  fate  which  was  inevitable — ^which  had  been,  next  to  death 
at  Waterloo,  the  noblest  termination  to  his  career — ^he  writhed 
in  weak  and  furious  impatience ;  he  resented  the  restndnt  put 
on  him  as  insults,  and  inhaled,  as  his  only  anodyne,  the  fumes 
of  flattery  which  his  devoted  attendants  burnt  in  perpetual 
incense  before  him.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  petty  strife, 
the  mimic  war  of  diplomacy,  in  which  Napoleon  and  his  troupe 
engaged  to  retain  the  name  and  style  of  Emperor.  In  this  matter 
there  was  loss  of  honour  on  both  sides,  for  it  was  weakness  on 
our  part  to  deny,  what  it  was  so  unutterably  weak  in  him  to 
pine  for,  and  storm  about,  as  a  child  about  its  bauble. 

Sir  George  Cockbum  sternly  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
title  as  Emperor,  and  styled  him  General  Buonaparte.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  the  name 
Napoleon  Buonaparte — a  name  too  glorious  in  itself  to  borrow 
lustre  from  any  prefix — should  be  employed  as  one  which  might 
be  as  justly  used  on  the  one  side,  as  acknowledged  on  the  other. 

There  was  another  point  of  discipline  which  gave  exquisite 
annoyance  to  Napoleon,  while  it  had  to  be  enforced  with  the 
most  rigorous  care  by  the  governor  of  the  island ;  namely,  the 
keeping  of  a  proper  surveillance  over  his  person.  To  manage 
this  with  as  much  delicacy  as  was  compatible  with  security,  it 
was  only  required  that  he  should  be  seen  twice  within  the 
twenty-four  hours  by  an  oflScer.  The  ludicrous  incidents  to 
which  this  gave  rise  are  given  in  Dr.  Doran's  own  words.  The 
Emperor  himself  had  once  remarked  that  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  there  was  only  one  step.  That  step  was  the  one 
between  the  fallen  Emperor  and  the  officer  who  was  for  ever 
endeavouring  to  get  a  glance  at  him,  and  from  whom  the 
illustrious  captive  was  constantly  "  dodging.** 

Poor  Captain  Nichols  was  sometimes  on  his  feet  durine 
twelve  hours,  hovering  round  the  house  at  Longwood, 
endeavouring  his  very  utmost  to  perform  his  painful  duty 
courteously,  and  finding  constant  obstruction  in  bis  way.  At 
one  time  the  best  proof  that  could  be  got  of  the  safe  custody  of 
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he  captive,  was  the  ringing  of  the  bell  of  his  private  room !  On 
nether  occasion,  the  officer  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
perceiving  Napoleon's  cocked  hat  swavmg  from  side  to  side  at 
he  dinner- table,  but  he  could  not  tell  on  whose  head  it  might 
lave  been.  Again,  considerable  was  the  satisfaction,  on  another 
•ccagion,  at  perceiving  Napoleon  on  horseback,  taking  a  healthv 
ide  within  his  limits,  and  attended  by  one  of  his  household. 
The  officer  had  the  captive  in  view  during  this  equestrian 
xcursion,  by  means  of  his  glass. 

The  ride  occurred  more  than  once,  but  suspicion  seems  to 
lave  been  aroused  with  regard  to  the  chief  horseman. 

With  the  arousing  of  suspicion,  down  went  delicacy ;  and  the 
ider,  on  being  confronted,  turned  out  to  be  a  priest,  who  had 
.ssumed  something  Kke  the  dress  of  the  Emperor,  and  was 
)roud  to  pass  for  tne  great  man,  who  was  on  his  sofa,  or  in  the 
)ath,  laughing  at  the  trick  put  upon  those  who  had  him  in 
ustody.  The  fatigue  to  the  officer  who  had  to  report  the 
)resence  of  the  Emperor  was  excessive.  On  his  delicately 
ntiniating  to  some  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  household  that 
lis  duty  might  be  facilitated  by  them  without  inconvenience  to 
heir  master,  it  was  gravely  proposed  to  him  to  "peep  through 
he  keyhole." 

To  this  degradation,  however,  he  would  not  submit ;  and 
vhen  they  were  almost  as  weary  as  he,  they  would  come  to  his 
elicf  by  lifting  a  blind  for  him,  so  that  from  the  exterior  of  the 
louse  he  could  obtain  a  rapid  glance  into  the  interior  of  the 
oom  in  which  Napoleon  was  walking  or  sitting ;  or  his  officers, 
»y  means  of  some  of  the  children  about  the  establishment, 
srould  allure  him,  for  a  moment,  to  the  window  overlooking  the 
garden.  The  overseer,  if  we  may  so  speak,  once  reported  his 
laving  seen  Napoleon,  in  this  way,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
ound  his  head,  and  looking  ghastly.  In  fact,  his  health  was 
udering  from  his  obstinate  refusal  to  go  out,  or  take  exercise. 
The  refusal  was  natural  enough  in  such  a  man. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  irksome  to  him  to  be 
matched ;  and  the  idea  that  every  occurrence  out  of  the  common 
^ay  which  took  place  at  Longwood,  was  telegraphed  to  the 
overnment  house,  was  insupportable. 

After  four  years'  confinement,  his  health  began  to  fail.  He 
ad  moodily  kept  indoors.  His  favourite  luxury  was  the  bath, 
f  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  which  he  followed  by 
ubbing  his  body  over  with  eau-de-Cologne,  and  then  by  putting 
n  a  change  of  linen,  which  he  changed,  in  this  way,  several 
imcs  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  When  his  health  failed, 
c  was  obliged  to  seek  exercise  out  of  doors ;  and  he  betook 
imself  to  gardening.     Short  and  fat,  and  round  as  a  China  jug, 
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(so  Sir  William  Doveton  describeB  him,)  with  a  broad-brio! 
hat  on  hifl  head,  and  a  loose  dressin^^^own  flowing  aromMJ 
body,  Napoleon  might  be  seen,  digging  yigorously  with 
spade,  or  superintending  his  Chinese  garaeners  in  their  n 
One  pleasing  feature  is  here  recorded  of  him,  which  make 
think  charitably,  and  as  we  like  to  think  of  Napoleon.  Ii 
ei^tiyity  he  loved  to  have  children  about  him ;  he  woaU  i 
with  them  out  of  doors,  or  amuse  them  and  himself  indoors 
games ;  allowing  them  to  drop  sealing-wax  on  his  liljr  fair  hi 
or  tease  and  please  him  in  other  child-like  ways.  His  be 
however,  continued  to  decline.  In  November,  1820,  he 
walking  in  his  garden,  with  a  little  daughter  of  an  En{ 
soldier  as  a  companion,  when  he  suddenly  Decame  so  faint,  i 
be  compelled  to  lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  road :  he  then 
the  hand  of  Death  was  on  him.  And  so  it  was,  thongb  it 
some  months  ere  it  closed  its  grip  around  him.  His  appi 
failed.  His  disease,  which  the  doctors  failed  to  discover,  rap 
developed.  Cancer  gnawed  slowly  the  folds  of  his  stooMch, 
made  him  loathe  the  most  tempting  food.  Spasms  of  | 
crushed  his  decaying  strength ;  he  tottered  out  of  doors  lib 
infant,  and  braced  his  feeble  body  by  the  gentle  exercise  < 
see-saw.  He  who  had,  in  the  eyes  of  his  triumphant  boets,  loo 
like  a  god  enthroned,  in  his  saddle  on  the  field  of  battle,  ni 
now  be  seen,  seated  on  a  plank  supported  only  in  the  mid 
and  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  placed  a  weight  equal 
his  oivn. 

The  crisis  quickly  followed.  On  the  13th  of  April,  \% 
the  cold  sweat  of  death  broke  out  on  his  body.  His  mind,  w\ 
till  then  had  been  unclouded,  was  suddenly  disturbed*  H 
reeling  clouds  rose  in  terrific  haste  and  gloom  from  the  p 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  and  swept  across  his  listless  fin 
driven  there  by  the  shrieking  winds  of  death. 

What  remembrances  shot  their  lurid  fire  into  the  (renM 
that  dying  man  I    Occasionally  still,  as  though  speU-bonnd  in  i 
of  the  coming  catastrophe  I     Again,  his  mina  broke  fitNn 
moorings  and  rolled  ungovernably  like  a  ship  at  sea,  when 
storm  tnat  is  to  wreck  her  has  b^un  its  fury.    So,  in  altera 
repose,  and  wild  unresting,  he  lingered  till  the  5th  of  Maj ;  A 
within  his  bed-room  crept  the  hushed  silence  of  death. 
sound  was  there,  save  the  sobs  of  his  loving  attendants^  s 
his  own  intermittent  gurgling  breath ;  but  outside  there  was 
such  peace ;  the  elements  of  nature  were  at  deadly  strife.  *  8i 
a  storm  had  not  thundered  over  the  island  for  many  yeaia ;  s 
amid  the  deluge  of  the  descending  rain,  ^^'^  gleaming  of 
lightnings,  and  the  peal  of  its  batteries  of  thunaer,  the  once  ga 
Napoleon,  murmuring  the  w^i^n  *  TUe  (fanmtt  /*  passed  mm 
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to  the  tribunal,  whither  he  bad  sent  millions  by  his  over-reaching 
ambition." 

Similar  information  as  we  have  condensed  for  our  readers  con- 
cerning the  great  Napoleon,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Doran'e 
volumes,  concerning  Charles  V.,  Christina  of  Sweden,  our 
own  James  II.,  Louis  Philippe,  or  whatever  other  retired 
monarch  we  may  be  interested  in. 

The  facts,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  are  accurately  stated, 
and  there  is  a  buoyancv  in  the  style,  which,  like  oxygen  in  a 
clear  atmosphere,  fills  the  reader  with  a  sort  of  vivacity  so  as 
never  to  flag  in  reading  these  facts.  Ere,  however,  we  close 
this  article  we  must  be  allowed  one  friendly  word  of  criticism : 
we  would  warn  Dr.  Doran  that  there  are  unmistakeable  signs  of 
haste  in  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  this  book,  which 
do  not  exist  in  his  former  books.  L«et  him  remember^  thai  be 
has  to  maintain  the  high  position  in  literature  he  has  reached, 
and  that  it  is  easier  to  fall  than  to  rise.  We  trust  that  he  will 
resist  what  we  fear  is  his  evil  genius — a  fatal  fluency  with  the 
pen — a  cacoethes  scribendi.  We  are  astounded  to  hear  that  already 
he  has  another  book  in  the  press,  ere  we  have  been  able  ta 
review  the  present.  At  such  a  rate,  we  critics  must  sharpen  our 
pens  to  overtake  this  ready  writer.  Let  him  take  care  lest  these 
pens  become  sharper  than  he  could  wish,  and  his  next  work  be 
severely  pricked,  to  expose  the  patch-work  and  let  out  the  saw* 
dust  with  which  it  has  been  so  nastily  manufactured. 


Art.  v.— the  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Fairif  Family :  a  Series  of  Ballade  and  Metrical  Tales  illwtratinf 
the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe,     London ;  Longmans.     1867. 

The  intention  of  the  present  paper  may  be  stated  at  once 
with  little  introduction.  In  the  ancient  time,  the  woods  and 
fields,  the  rivers,  hills,  and  caves,  were  peopled  by  innumerable 
strange  denizens,  of  every  variety  of  Ibrm  and  feature — half  of 
mortal  mould,  and  half  of  some  inhuman  lineage-— of  singular 
caprice  and  power.  Concerning  these  beings,  some  said  that 
they  came  to  the  zones  inhabited  by  mankind,  from  some  unseen 
wonder-land  called  Faerie ;  but  others  gave  them  no  other  abode 
than  the  lonely  pLices  where  the  traveller  might  chance  to  meet 
them — the  tree*bou^hs,  from  which  they  swung  across  his  path; 
the  water-falls,    which    they   dashed  into   his  face;   and  the 
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mountains  and  hollows,  from  which  they  mockingly  returned 
his  cries.  Those  who  thought  thus  did  not  know  of  the  F^es 
or  Fairies ;  they  only  knew  the  Elves.  Much  was  reported  and 
written  of  the  doings  of  the  Elves  and  Fairies,  and  the  happi- 
ness and  perfect  beauty  of  Faerie,  where  some  had  been;  these 
things  were  the  objects  of  a  firm  faith,  though  fluctuating  creed, 
for  many  centuries.  These  super-mortals  were  strangely  tricksy, 
wild,  and  antic ;  sometimes,  even  terrific;  so  that  all  men  dreadra 
to  meet  with  them ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  moral  principle  in  their  actions  towards  men ;  that 
their  vengeance  pursued  the  wicked,  the  careless^  or  the  slothful; 
while  they  sometimes  beneficently  rewarded  the  good.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  they  were  regarded  with  fondness,  and 
cherished  in  households;  their  usual  designation  was  the 
*'  Good  People,"  and  their  land  was  the  retreat  where  the  best 
and  bravest  of  mankind  lay  lapped  in  choicest  delightSy  until,  at 
the  time  appointed,  they  should  retam  in  faiiy  strength  and 
arms  to  rid  the  oppression  of  the  earth. 

We  who  now  seek  to  inquire  into  this  Fairy  fiuth  of  our 
ancestors,  are  compelled  by  the  state  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  things,  to  make  our  investigations  most  simfdy  as 
matter  of  history  regarding  what  has  been,  and  is  no  longeT; 
much  that  we  shall  meet  with  will  be  very  beautiful,  and  will, 
therefore,  still  have  voice  to  speak  to  us ;  all  that  we  shall  meet 
will  be  of  attractive  potency,  since  it  gives  to  view  the  quaint- 
ness,  the  grotesqueness,  the  poetry  of  man,  cleared  from  the 
commoner  and  viler  things  which  clod  his  nature.  These 
things  we  shall  look  and  wait  for;  in  other  respects,  the  Fury 
Mytnology  to  us  is  duly  matter  of  antiquarian  research  and 
curiosity.  We  must,  therefore,  boldly  approach  our  sabject, 
without  a  sigh  of  regret  over  what,  so  beautiful  and  dramatically 
true,  has  perished  beyond  recovery ;  we  must  ^ve  no  way  to 
the  indulgence  of  that  merely  modem  thing,  the  romantic 
spirit — a  thing  essentially  morbid,  sad,  ignorant,  and  inert. 
The  language  in  which  the  ancient  romances  were  written,  in 
which  the  sweetest  of  the  Fairy  lore  is  shrined,  has  chained 
into  that  which  is  its  own  very  opposite,  the  hmffuase  of  modem 
France — a  change  scarcely  paralleled,  so  entu«  it  is,  by  the 
difference  between  the  English  of  the  present  day  and  the 
English  of  Chaucer.  And  tnis  one  change  or  revolution  is  the 
signet  of  how  vast  and  innumerable  revolutions  in  manners,  and 
habitudes  of  thought  and  credence  I  We  must  not  then,  after 
endeavouring  our  utmost,  like  Scott,  to  destroy  the  peeuliar 
faith  of  a  bygone  a^e  in  the  supernatural ;  then,  like  Soott  also^ 
strive  by  elaborate  imitation  to  restore  it  in  our  own  work^ — 
imparting  to  this  a  sadness  through  unsatisfied  desir^  and  the 
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untruthfulness  of  striving  after  what  is  now  no  more.     Let  us 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  Fairy  faith  of  our  ancestors,   and 
reverence   the   strangely   poetical   spirit  which  was  in  themi 
prompting  to  the  creation  of  beings  who  lived  a  life  of  human 
enjoyments,  intensified  and  purified  by  separation  from  all  that 
hinders  poetry  in  the  actual  condition  of  mankind ;  but  let  us 
do  80  even  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  result,  as  w6 
admire  and  venerate  the  power  displayed  in  the  paintings  and 
other  arts  of  past  ages,  namely,  so  as  to  be  stimulated  by  their 
example  to  draw  more  largely  upon  that  poetry  of  nature  and  of 
life,  into  which  they  looked,  and  which  is  God's  surrounding  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  them.     There  is  no  symptom  of  weakness  more 
fatal  in  this  age  than  the  romantic  spirit,  which  would  turn  the 
green  hillocks  of  the  Fairies  into  graves  to  weep  upon,  neglecting 
true  faith  and  true  service  to  the  present  in  its  effort  to  believe 
about  believing.     Surely  we  have  life  and  liberty  enough  still 
left  us  to  build  each  one  his  own  Faerie  or  ideal  world,  without 
striving  for  ever  to  appropriate  the  creations  of  other  men. 
Our  present  purpose  is,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  ^ve  a  little 
delight  to  present  livers*  who  make  it  their  desire  to  seize  and 
hold  fast  the  poetry  of  life,  by  gathering  something  of  the 
radiance  of  the  imaginings  of  the   past.     In  confirmation  of 
what  we  say,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the 
greatest  alterations  in  the  Fairy  Mythology  have  been  effected 
by    men   most   imbued  with   the  Fairv  spirit      Spenser,  for 
example,  so  habitually  and  purposely  did  away  with  the  funda- 
mental distinctions  between  Fairies  and  Elves,  that  since  his  time, 
the  terms  have  been  interchangeable,  and  one  critic  observes, 
though  very  unfortunately,  that  the  title  of  his   poem — the 
Faerie  Queen — is  a  remarkable  misnomer.     True  imagination 
must  energize  for  itself;  it  cannot  remain  content  to  imitate. 
Let  not  then  the  modem  world  turn  editor. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Fairy  iamily  is  divisible 
into  two  distinct  septs  or  clans — the  Fairies  or  F^es  of  romance 
or  fiction ;  and  the  proper  mythologic  fairies,  whose  real  name 
is  not  Fairies,  but  Elves.  These  latter  were  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  populamfancy  and  superstition  in  different  countries; 
and  it  is  of  these  that  we  shall  mainly  treat ;  but  it  is  necessary, 
both  to  the  completeness  and  true  purpose  of  this  article,  that 
something  be  said  concerning  the  former. 

Regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word  Fairy,  we  think  that 
Keightley  has  established  beyond  doubt  that  its  root  is  the 
Latin  word  fatumy  through  the  verb  fatare^  to  enchant,  which 
was  in  usi^e  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  adopted  into  the  Italian, 
Froven9al,  and  S^nish  languages.  The  Fies  or  Fees  dames  of 
romance  were  originally  women  skilled  in  magic,  and  Faerie 
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was  an  illusive  appearance  or  deceit  raised  before  the  eyes.  We 
shall  find  it  needless  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  as  to  the 
influence  of  Eastern  mythology  upon  the  Middle  Age  romance, 
and  the  relation  of  the  European  Fairy  to  the  Persian  Peri. 
Nothing  can  be  establi&licd  beyond  the  probability  of  some  inter- 
fusion of  ideas  between  the  Asian  and  European  minds.  We 
must  take  in  one  hand  the  picture  of  Giuriestan  with  its  people; 
and  in  the  other,  the  still  more  glorious  realms  of  Mommur  and 
of  Avalon.  Botli  the  cue  and  the  other  are  to  us  interesting  and 
attractive,  mainly  as  examples  and  products  of  the  human 
iinafi;inati()n ;  ami  both  have  this  great  feature,  that  they  arc 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  human  beings^  invested,  for  the  sake 
of  poetry,  with  superhuman  attributes  of  strength  and  beauty, 
and  surrounded  with  conditions  of  super-mundane  felicity.  Thu 
marks  them  at  once  for  the  studied  and  serious  creations  of  ima- 
gination, seizing  upon  the  crude  element  supplied  to  it  by 
popular  faith,  which  element  it  completely  absorbs  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  rcjiroduction.  Just  as  the  poets  and  genealogists  of 
Greece  systematized  and  harmonized  while  they  adorned  with 
song  the  hearsays  of  the  people  concerning  gods  and  hen.ie<^ 
and  endowed  with  human  interest  the  multiform  impcrsonatiou 
of  the  powers  of  nature — nymph,  nereid,  and  dryad — and  then 
presented  to  the  people  for  worship  their  own  glorified  faith, 
even  so  did  the  great  imaginative  romance-writers  of  Middie- 
Age  Europe  transform  into  a  trueness  and  beauty  whick 
still  enchants  the  world,  the  wild  roughly  legended  terrors  oC 
men  to  whom  magical  |>ower  was  a  real  dread ;  so  that  the  Fee. 
or  magic  woman,  was  lost  in  the  strangely  beautiful  or  hemicsl 
Fairy,  and  Faerie  or  magieal  illusion  became  the  real  land  of 
Faerie,  where  these  brave  shapes  inhabited,  and,  from  time  to 
time  rceeivcd  those  of  mankind  who  were  likest  to  themselves. 
Moreove  ,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  at  times  conflicting  or  mutu- 
ally exeliiHive,  accounts  were  received  of  the  exploits  and  lineage 
of  thenidrit  popular  heroes:  and,  in  like  manner, concerning  the 
Fairy  people  and  realms,  might  many  diflercnt  lays  be  sung, 
without  di:iturl):mcc  of  the  wide-spread  faith  therein.  The 
imagination  in  seeking,  as  its  nature  is,  for  the  elevated  and 
heroic,  cannot  go  bevond  what  is  human,  divested  of  the  meaner 
parts  and  nurrounJings  of  humanity.  The  romance  Fairies 
in    their  mightinet*s  and  beauty  are  the   true  children  of  the 


miagination. 


^  The  Komanz  or  Bomance  language  is  divided  into  two  great 
dialects,  the  Konianee-Pri)ven^*al  and  the  Itomance-WaUon : 
whieh  are  also  known  respectively  as  the  Lanyne  d'Oc  and  the 
Laiujuv  iron  Of  these  two  the' river  Loire,  not  rigidly  taken, 
was  the  common   boundary.     The  former,  or  southern  dialect 
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was  intermingled  with  words  derived  from  the  languages  of 
the  Ostregothe,  Visigoths,  and  Alani ;  the  latter,  the  northern 
dialect,  was  adulterated  by  a  large  infusion  of  Frank  and 
Norman.  The  characters  of  these  dialects,  though  they  were 
each  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Roman,  were  thus  marked 
by  strong  lines  of  difference.  The  Romance-Proven5al  was 
soft  and  harmonious,  retaining  a  clos^  affinity  to  the  mother- 
tongue  ;  while  the  Romance-Wallon,  or  French  Bomane,  was 
harsher,  as  retaining  more  of  its  northern  mixture.  The  des- 
tinies of  the  two  were  also  very  different.  While  the  former 
never  prevailed  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Southi^m 
France,  including  Frovence,  Savoy,  the  Lyonese,  and  part  of 
Burgundy — a  kingdom  which  reached  its  greatest  extension  by 
the  accession  of  Kaimond,  Count  of  Barcelona,  to  the  throne, 
and  the  consequent  mixture  of  the  Proven9als  with  the  Cata- 
lans ;  the  latter,  the  Bomance-Wallon,  overflowed  its  natural 
boundaries  and  became  familiar  to  distant  nations.  It  passed 
with  the  Conqueror  into  England;  and  with  the  other  northern 
settlers  into  Sicily  and  Naples.  In  the  Langue  d'  Oc  are  preserved 
the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours,  of  thousands  of  minstrels, 
who  contemporaneously  announced  in  their  lays  the  birth  of 
ciiivalry,  of  the  underived  spirit  and  genius  of  Mediaeval 
Europe,  independent  of  antiquity.  In  tne  Langue  d*Oil  we 
receive  the  works  of  the  Trouv^res — romances  and  tableaux — 
which  are  of  lofUer  character  than  the  lays  of  the  Troubadours, 
and  display  like  them  independence  of  what  had  preceded,  and 
a  dissimilarity  to  all  that  has  been  subsequent,  which  mark 
them  out  as  the  most  singularly  original,  and  perhaps  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  human  imagination.  The  spirit  of  chivalry;  the 
invention  of  love,  the  true  delineation  of  which  great  passion 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  the  world;  the  heroic  life  of 
purity,  honour,  and  magnanimity,  set  forth  therein ;  and  the 
supernatural  creations  which  are  totally  diverse  from  everything 
else  in  the  world ;  nmrk  these  compositions  with  a  force  and 
glory  of  imagination  which  may  well  be  held  for  unsurpassable. 
These  romances,  in  a  word,  present  us  with  the  highest 
truth  ;  and  nowhere  do  so  more  effectively  than  in  the  *'  happy 
lond  of  Faerie,"  whither  they  seek  to  transport  us.  As  chivalry 
did  actually  pass  over  the  world  with  a  transfiguring  power  of 
magnificence,  grandeur,  and  beauty,  even  so  does  the  realm  of 
Faerie  teach  us  more  fully  than  we  can  receive  elsewhere,  the 
true  grandeur  and  import  of  those  influences  which  wrought  so 
greatly  in  the  actual  world.* 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  chivalric  spirit  seems  to  have  been 
produced  exclusively  among  the  Romanoo  nations.    It  appeared  in  its 
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The  romances  of  chivalry  have  been  divided  into  three  great 
classes :  those  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table ;  those  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  twelve  Paladins ;  and  those  of  Amadis  and  Pal- 
merin  ;  with  their  numerous  imitations.  The  hitter,  we  are 
told,  do  not  exhibit  any  Fairy  agency,  nor  does  the  name  occur 
in  them,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  romance 
literature.  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  are  the  first  and  original 
heroes  of  romance ;  these  grand  personalities  hold  t(^ether  the 
innumerable  characters  which  live  in  the  pages  of  the  Trouveres, 
and  drew  into  themselves  the  various  materials  which  came 
from  the  East  and  the  South.  In  each  of  these  we  see  the  Fairies 
in  their  power  and  brilliancy ;  but  the  Fairies  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  have  a  more  meagre  character  than  those  of 
Charlemagne,  which  are  in  attributes  confounded  with  the 
Eastern  Peris. 

The  principal  writer  of  the  Romancers,  who  celebrated  the 
court  of  Arthur,  was  Chrestian  de  Troyes,  author  of  **  Launcelot 
du  Lac,'*  and  of  Saint  Grael,"  in  the  twelfth  century.  They  were 
originally  metrical ;  but  rendered  into  prose  in  the  fineenth 
century.  Indeed,  all  the  French  metrical  romances  were  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  and  the  prose  rommnoes»  in 
general,  were  made  from  them  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
give  an  instance  of  Faerie,  from  the  magnificent  prose  r«>iiiance, 
"  Launcelot  du  Lac  " : — 

"  The  damoiselle  who  bore  Lancelot  to  the  lake  was  a  Fee  ;  and  in 
those  days  all  the  women  who  had  to  do  with  enchantment  and  with 
charms  were  called  Fees  ;  and  many  of  them  did  then  appear,  prin- 
cipally in  Great  Britain.  And  they  knew  the  force  and  virtue  of 
words,  of  stones,  and  of  herbs,  by  the  which  they  were  kept  ia 
youth  and  in  beauty,  and  in  great  riches,  as  they  devised.** 

The  lake  was  a  Faerie^  or  illusion,  raised  by  art  taught  bv 
the  devil  to  Merlin,  and  which  Merlin  taught  the  lady.     The 

romance  goes  on : — 

*'  The  lady  who  reared  him  conversed  only  in  the  forest,  sad 
dwelt  upon  the  siunmit  of  a  hill,  nmch  lower  than  that  where  Kiot: 
Bau  had  died;  in  this  place,  where  only  appeared  large  and  deep 
woods,  had  the  lady  many  houses,  fair  and  very  rich ;  and  in  the 
plain  below  was  there  a  gentle  little  river  abounding  plenteouslr 
in  fishes ;  and  this  place  was  so  secret  and  well-hidden,  that  right 
difiicult  it  was  for  a  man  to  find  it,  for  the  appearance  of  the  mid 
lake  so  covered  it  that  it  could  not  be  perceived.*'^ 


full  meaning  at  one  burst  among  them  :  people  have  pussled 
in  vain  to  account  for  it    The  Niebelungen  Lied,  the  most  a 
of  (terniany,  ia  not  chivalric:  but  it  appeared  after  the  fini 
roraance. 

*  We  give,  from  Keightlev's  Fairj  Mjthology.  the  original  of 
extracU,  ma  apecimeua  of  the  komauoe-Freneh,  or  Wallon : — 
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The  principal  writers  in  the  other  series  of  romances  which 
have  for  their  subject  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  are  Hnon 
de  Villeneuve,  who  wrote  the  romance  of  •*  Benaud  de  Mont- 
auban"  and  of  ^^Huon  de  Bordeaux,''  inVerse ;  and  Adenez,  the 
king-at-arms  of  Philip  the  Bold  (about  A.D.  1280),  who  wrote  the 
romances  of  "  Bertha-au-grand-pied,^  of**  Ogier  the  Dane,**  and 
of  "  Cleomadis."  The  romances  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
are  later  than  those  which  celebrate  King  Arthur ;  they  were 
perfected  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
Crusades  had  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  East  It  is  these, 
together  with  the  famous  chronick,  attributed  to  Archbishop 
Turpin,  that  have  been  seized  upon  and  rendered  familiar  to 
modern  Europe  by  the  renowned  poem  of  Ariosto.  The  more 
sombre  mythology  of  the  Normans,  in  this  brilliant  system  of 
romantic  chivalry,  is  animated  by  the  lighter  and  more  playful 
fancy  of  the  East.  The  whole  of  the  world  lies  open  before  the 
eyes  of  the  errants  of  the  Charlemagnean  cycle.  They  perform, 
with  the  ease  of  those  who  dwell  in  an  enchimted  r^on,  the  most 
fantastic  journeys  from  Spain  to  Carthage,  from  Denmark  to 
Tunis;  and  their  adventures  are  crowded  with  the  glories  of  all 
lands.  Vast  and  gorgeous  palaces  rising  in  deserts;  groves  of 
myrtle  and  orange  breaking  forth  in  the  sands  or  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  sea;  sudden  islands  waving  with  palm-trees; 
bowers  of  vine  and  rose ;  castles  of  wonder  and  delight,  spark- 
ling with  gold  and  diamond,  sapphire  and  emerald; — these  are  the 
works  of  the  F^es  of  this  cycle,  who  are  no  longer  merely  the 
terrible  dealers  forth  of  unnatural  destinies,  but  themselves 
lovely  beyond  human  loveliness,  and  the  rewarders  of  the  true 

**  La  damoiselle  aoi  Lancelot  porta  an  lae  estoit  one  F6e,  et  la  ceUui 
temps  e8toient  appellees  F6e8  toutes  cellos  qui  sentremeloient  denchante- 
ments  et  de  charmes,  et  moult  en  estoit  poor  lors  prindpallement  en  la 
6i*and  Bretaigne,  et  savoient  la  force  et  la  verta  des  paroUes,  des  pierres, 
et  des  herbes,  parquoi  els  estoient  en  jeunesse,  et  en  beaulte,et  en  grandes 
richesaes,  comment  elles  devisoient. 

^  La  dame  qui  le  nourissoit  do  conversoit  que  en  forest,  et  estoit  au  plain 
de  ung  tertre  plus  has  assez  que  celui  ou  le  roy  Bau  estoit  mort ;  en  oe 
lieu  ou  11  sembloit  que  le  bois  fust  grand  et  par  font  avoit  la  dame  moult 
de  belles  maisons  et  moult  riches ;  et  au  j^ain  dessoubs  y  avoit  une  gente 
petite  riviere  moult  plantureuse  de  poisaons  ;  et  estoit  oe  lieu  si  cele  et 
secret  que  bien  difficile  estoit  a  homme  de  le  trouver,  car  la  semblance 
du  dit  lac  le  couvroit  si  que  il  ne  pouvoit  estre  apperceu.". 

The  F^s,  or  magic  women,  in  this  cycle  of  romance,  were,  on  the 
whole,  objects  of  terror  rather  than  of  attraction,  not  being  yet  endowed 
with  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Peris  of  the  East.  Thus  the  romance  just 
quoted  goes  on  to  say :  **  Celle-ei  avoit  appris  tout  ce  qu*elle  savoit  de 
aygromancie  de  Merlin  le  prophl^  aux  Anglois,  que  sgnt  toute  la 
sapience  qui  des  diables  pent  descMidre.  Or  fnt  le  dit  Merlin  nng  homme 
eugendr6  en  femme  par  ung  diable,  et  ftit  s|ypeU6  ranfiuit  ssas  pm.** 
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toils  of  the  warrior  with  their  love.  The  Fairy  hfioA  k  bow 
thickly  peopled  with  denizens  of  either  sex,  beautiful  and 
strange.  We  read  of  Morgana's  castle  of  Avalon,  and  ObeiQu's 
kingdom  of  Mommur. 

Thus  is  Ogier  the  Dane  entertained  at  the  oastle  of  AvakOf 
by  JMorgana,  the  F^  giver  of  pomps  and  pleasures : — 

^*  Now  when  Morgue  drew  nigh  unto  the  castie,  her  F^  came 
before  Ogier,  singing  more  melomously  than  ever  man  hath  heard ; 
but  he  entered  into  the  hower  that  he  might  give  himself  wbollT 
up  to  the  delight.  Then  saw  he  many  E^  ladies  in  fidr  array,  and 
wnich  all  were  crowned  with  crowns  of  costly  workmanship  mi 
much  richness ;  and  all  the  day  long  were  they  singing  and  dancing 
in  that  life  of  joyance,  without  thinking  of  any  evil  thing  except 
to  take  their  pleasure  of  the  world.  And  as  that  Ogier  was  con- 
versing  with  tne  ladies,  presently  there  arrived  l^e  £inp^  Artimr, 
to  whom  Morgue  the  ¥6e  spoke  thus :  '  Approach  thou,  sir  and  air^ 
brother,  and  hid  welcome  the  flower  of  all  chivalrie,  the  honour  of  au 
the  nohle  men  of  France ;  him  in  whom  goodness,  honour,  and  all 
virtue  is  comprehended.  Behold  this  is  Ogier  of  Denmark,  my 
loyal  friend,  and  my  only  joy,  in  whom  reigns  all  the  hope  of  my 
exceeding  happiness.'  Then  came  the  king  and  embraced  Ogier 
very  lovingly.  '  Ogier,  thou  thrice  noble  knight,  be  thou  thrice 
welcome.  And  thanked  be  our  Lord,  for  that  he  hath  broii^it 
hither,  unto  me,  this  most  prowest  knight.'  So  he  made  him 
unawares  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Machar,  for  g^reat  honour,  where- 
with the  King  Arthur  abundantly  rewarded  bun :  but  Morgue  the 
F^e  placed  upon  him,  upon  his  head,  a  crown,  very  rich  and  precioos, 
so  that  no  living  man  could  at  all  tell  the  price  of  it.  And  withal 
that  it  was  so  rich,  there  was  in  it  a  virtue  marvellous ;  for  every 
man  who  took  it  upon  his  head,  straightway  he  forgot  all  dolour, 
melancholy,  and  sadness;  he  remembered  no  longer  his  country 
nor  his  parents.  So  long  as  that  was  upon  his  head  he  thought 
not  at  all  upon  the  lady  Clarice,  who  was  fair  and  noble,  nor  of 
Guyon  his  brother,  nor  of  his  nephew  Ghiutier,  nor  of  any  creature 
that  was  in  live ;  for  all  was  sent  into  oblivion."* 

In  this  romance  of  Ogier  we  have  our  fullest  information  as 
to  that  great  Faerie  land,  Avalon,  the  castle  and  isle  where 
abode  Arthur,  Oberon,  and  the  F^e  Morgana.  Like  the  l8lapd$ 
of  the  Blessed^  and  Plato's  Atlantb^  it  was  placed  in  the  midst 


*  The  original  may  be  aeeu  in  Sismondi's  "  Literatura  of  the  Trou  ^ 
It  is  not  so  fine  as  tlie  earlier  Bomance-French,  of  which  we  have  given 
specimen : — 

'^  Or  quand  la  Morgoe  approcha  au  chateau,  see  Fdes  vinaient  au-devant 
d*Ogier,  chantant  le  plus  melodieusement  qu'on  Bauroit  jamais  ouir  *  puia 
antra  dedans  la  salle  pour  soi  deduyre  totalement.  Adonc  vit  pluiaieurs 
dames  F4es  aom6es  et  toutes  oouronD6es  de  oouronaes  tr^-somptuense- 
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of  the  sea,  and  only  after  many  storms  and  shipwrecks  does 
Ogler  gain  ''  the  castle  of  loadstone,  which  is  named  the 
castle  of  Avalon,  which  is  not  far  on  the  side  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise,  whither  was  rapt  in  a  flame  of  fire  Enoc 
and  Helye,  and  where  was  Morgue  la  F^e."  In  Cher's 
adventures  with  the  horse  Papillon,  who  was  a  Luiton  or  Genie 
conquered  by  Arthur,  and  transformed,  and  with  the  serpent 
whom  he  slays,  may  be  traced  still  further  the  influence  of 
Arabian  literature  in  the  scenery  of  this  Faerie.  Farther  on 
we  learn  that  Avalon  was  still  on  earth,  and,  therefore,  subject 
to  earthly  dangers  and  evils.  "  One  day  Arthur  took  Ogier 
aside,  and  informed  him  that  Capalus,  King  of  the  Luitons, 
incessantly  attacked  the  castle  of  Faerie,  wich  design  to  eject 
King  Arthur  from  his  dominions,  and  was  accustomed  to  pene- 
trate to  the  basse-court,  calling  on  Arthur  to  come  out  and 
engage  him.  Ogier  asked  permission  to  encounter  this  formid- 
able  personage,  which  Arthur  willingly  granted.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  Capalus  see  Ogier  than  be  surrendered  to  him ; 
and  the  knidit  had  the  satisfaction  of  leading  him  into  the  castle, 
and  reconciling  him  to  its  inhabitants.  This  Faerie  of  Avalon, 
then,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.* 

Others  were  placed  within  the  castle,  as  in  the  beautiful 
romance  of  Orfeo  and  Henrodis,  the  king  and  queen  of  Win- 
chester, copious  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  Scott's  "  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border."  And  others  again  in  the  woods, 
as  Momraur,  the  domain  of  "  Le  petit  roi  Oberon,"  who  appears 


ment  faites,  moult  riches ;  et  long  du  jonr  chantoieDt,  dansoient,  et 
menoient  joyeuse  vie,  sans  penser  k  nulle  quelcunque  meschante  chose, 
fora  prandre  leurs  mondains  plaisirs.  Et  ainsi  que  Ogier  il  devisoit  avec 
les  dames,  tan  tot  arriva  le  roi  Arthur,  auquel  Morgue  la  F6e  dit :  Approchez 
V0U9,  moDseigneur  mon  fr^re,  et  venez  saluer  la  fleur  de  toute  chevilerie, 
rhonneur  de  toute  la  noblesse  de  France,  celui  od  bont^,  loyaut^,  et  toute 
vertu  est  enclose.  (Test  Ogier  de  Denmarck,  mon  loyal  ami  et  mon  seul 
plaisir,  auquel  r6git  toute  Tesperanoe  de  ma  liesse.  Adonc  le  roi  vint 
embrasser  Ogi^r  tres-aimiablement.  Ogier,  tr^noble  chevalier,  tous 
Hoyez  le  trbs  bien  venu,  et  regratie  tres-grandement  notre  Seigneur  de  ce 
qu'il  m'a  envoy6  un  si  tres  noble  chevalier.  Si  le  fit  servir  mcontinent 
au  si^ge  de  Machar,  par  grant  honneur,  dont  il  remercia  le  roi  Arthus 
tres-grandement :  puis  Morgue  la  F^  lui  mit  une  couronne  dessus  son 
chef,  moult  riche  et  prdtieuse,  si  que  nul  vivant  ne  le  sauroit  priser  nulle- 
ment.  Et  avec  ce  qu*elle  etoit  ricbe,  elle  avoit  en  elle  une  vertu  marveil- 
leusc ;  car  tout  homme  qui  la  portoit  sur  son  chef,  il  oubiloit  tout  deuil, 
melancoUe  et  tristesse,  ne  jamais  ne  lui  souvenoit  de  pays  ni  de  parens  qu'il 
eut:  car  tant  qu'elle  fut  sur  son  chef,  n*eut  pensement  quelconque  ni  de  la 
dame  Clarice,  que  tant  estoit  belle  et  noble,  ni  de  Qujon  son  frere,  ni  de  son 
neveu  Gautlier,  ni  de  creature  qui  fut  en  vie,  car  tout  fut  mis  lors  en  oubli.*' 
♦  Keightley's  **  Fairy  Mythology,"  a  book  of  great  research,  to  which 
we  are  much  indebted ;  amongst  other  things,  for  the  division  of  the  three 
kinds  of  Fairy  laods-^ia  the  sea,  witlmi  tke  earth,  and  among  the  Woods. 
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to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Fairies  and  the  Elves. 
This  Faerie  comes  in  the  splendid  romance,  ^Haon  de  Bordeaux." 
King  Oberon,  ^'  le  nain  F^e,'*  whom  Sir  Huon  encounters, 
haunts  a  wood  sixteen  leagues  long  on  the  road  to  Babylon,  and 
besets  the  knight  with  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  right 
marvellous  drenches  of  water,  and  the  sounds  of  a  magic  horn, 
until  he  induces  him  to  speak  with  him.  He  then  relates  to  the 
knight  his  genealogy,  and  informs  him  that  he  is  king  and  lord 
of  Mommur,  and  tnat  when  he  should  leave  the  world  his  seat 
was  prepared  in  Paradise;  ''for  Oberon,  like  his  prototype 
Elverich,  was  a  veritable  Christian,"  says  Keightley.  Furtner 
on  in  the  romance,  the  time  for  Oberon's  departure  to  Para^ae 
draws  near,  and  he  directs  Huon  to  appear  before  him  at  his 
city  of  Mommur  within  four  years,  where  he  will  crown  him  as 
his  successor.  After  many  perils,  Huon  and  the  fair  T^^J^^ii* 
Monde  arrive  at  Mommur.     We  continue  from  Keightley : — 

"  Here,  in  despite  of  Arthur,  who,  with  his  sister  Morgue  la  Fee, 
and  a  large  train,  arrives  at  court,  and  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  monarch,  but  is  reduced  to  order  by  Oberon's  threat  of 
turning  bim  into  a  Lujton  de  Mer,  Huon  is  crowned  king  of  all  Faerie, 
'  tant  du  pais  des  Luytons  comme  des  autres  choses  secretes  reservees 
dire  aux  homnies.'  Arthur  gets  the  kingdom  of  Bouquant,  and  that 
which  Sybilla  held  of  Oberon,  and  all  the  Faeries  that  were  in  the 
plains  of  Tartary.  The  good  Kiug  Oberon  then  gave  Huon  his  last 
instructions,  recommending  his  officers  and  servants  to  him,  and 
charging  him  to  build  an  abbey  before  the  city,  in  the  mead  which 
the  dwiuf  had  loved,  and  there  to  bury  him.  Then  falling  asleep  in 
death,  a  glorious  troop  of  angels,  scattering  odours  as  they  flew,  con- 
signed his  soul  to  Paradise." 

It  is  probable  that  from  this  romance  Shakspere  took  his 
Oberon,  whom  he  severed  from  his  real  kindred,  and  placed 
amongst  the  dwarfs  and  elves  whom  he  so  much  resembled. 
The  Faerie  land  of  Spenser  is  also,  we  may  conjecture,  taken  in 
great  part  from  Sir  Huon,  which  we  are  told  haa  been  translated 
some  time  before  by  Lord  Bemers.  Spenser,  indeed,  expressly 
alludes  to  it  in  the  '^  Faerie  Queene."  After  the  time  of  Shak- 
spere and  Spenser,  the  distinction  between  Fairies,  or  the  Fees 
of  romance,  and  the  elfish  creatures  of  popular  mythology, 
became  quite  lost.  The  Fairies  lose  their  greatness,  and  are 
diminished  to  the  proportion  of  dwarfs. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these  Elves^  or 
my  thologic  Fairies  proper,  which  have,  in  most  of  the  European 
countries,  been  discovered  in  existence,  as  if  from  some  imme- 
morial time,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  popular  superstidous 
fancy.  And,  first,  concerning  their  nature.  Even  more  vene- 
rable than  the  elfish  or  Fairy  talcs  themselves,  are  those  tales  in 
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which  beasts  support  the  leading  characters.  That  which  would 
soonest  and  most  universally  strike  the  imagination  of  mankind, 
must  have  been  the  strange  life  of  beasts,  placed  so  singularly 
between  man  and  inanimate  nature,  with  looks  and  cries  easily 
interpreted  by  man,  and  yet  in  some  sort  one  with  what  is 
expressed  in  the  aspects  and  voices  of  nature.  Full  of  gravity 
and  quaintness,  moving  in  their  helpless  ferocity  and  helpless 
painfulness,  their  passionate  nameless  distress,  they  in  no  little 
show  forth  the  strange,  sad,  and  restless  life  of  man ;  even  more 
strongly  than  the  wind  that  wanders  for  ever  round  the  world, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  and  than  the  wide,  discoloured 
waters  of  the  earth,  which  for  ever  must'  flow  and  ebb,  and 
whirl  away  with  saddened  murmur;  and  more  strongly  than 
hurried  sky,  and  storm-defaced  cliif  and  scar.  To  invest  these 
beasts  with  human  motives,  human  reason,  human  manner  of 
life,  was  an  easy  step,  soon  taken.  After  their  kinds  the  beasts 
were  humanized.  The  elfish  mythology,  which  perhaps  was 
subsequent  to  this  lore  of  beasts,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  theorize 
upon  such  a  subject,  in  part  an  impersonation  of  the  blind 
powers  of  nature  and  their  voices ;  partly  also  a  transference  of 
the  bruto-human  grotesqueness  to  these  personified  powers. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  Fairy 
Mythology. 

The  Mythological  Fairies,  numerous  as  they  are,  may  be 
divided  into  bands,  presenting  similarities  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  place  which  they  haunted.  Although  known  in 
different  regions  by  different  names,  the  Fairies  of  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  locality  will  be  found  to  have  the  same  nature. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  in  proof  of  the  autochthonic  deri- 
vation of  the  Fairy  faith.  Thus  we  have  Fairies  of  the  woods 
and  groves,  known  in  the  British  Islands,  Northern  Germany, 
and  Scandinavia,  as  the  Elf-folk,  who,  on  Midsummer's  Eve  and 
St.  .John's  Eve,  used  to  steal  away  their  mortal  loves  to  their 
own  sylvan  abode.  In  Brittany  they  went  under  the  name  of 
tlie  Korrigan,  beautiful  enchantresses,  who  at  night  lime  could 
invest  the  various  forms  of  the  forest  with  the  semblance  of 
towers  and  palaces,  so  that  he  who  danced  with  them  upon  the 
enmassed  turf,  believed  that  it  was  upon  a  carpet  of  emerald, 
and  between  pillars  of  ivory  and  gold,  instead  of  the  tufted 
tree-stems.  In  Southern  Germany  they  were  the  Map-Folk, 
or  Tree-Folk,  who  were  veritably  of  true  woodland  nature, 
being  the  trees  themselves  endowed  with  the  power  of  loco- 
motion. In  Servia  they  were  the  beautiful  Vili.  Then  there 
were  Fairies  of  the  fields  and  meadows,  the  Fsiiry  folk  of  the 
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West  and  North  of  Europe,  the  most  widely  diffused  branch  of 
the  family,  who  lived  in  the  sunny  meadow  country,  and  traced 
them  in  their  fairy  circles  of  the  deepest  green ;  to  them  belong 
the  more  dangerous  Lutin,  or  horse-fiend,  of  Normandy.  There 
were  Fairies  of  the  hills  and  caves,  as  the  innumerable  Duergar 
or  Dwarfs  and  Trolls  of  Scandinavia,  the  black,  white,  and 
brown  dwaifs  of  the  island  of  Biigen,  the  Still-Folk  of  Central 
Germany,  and  the  Hill-Men  of  Switzerland  (Hardmandlene). 
These  led  a  life  of  the  strangest  enchantment  beneath  tfaie 
hillocks  of  the  fields,  which  though  inconsiderable  without, 
were  of  immense  extent  within.  Sometimes  the  hills  were 
seen  lifted  up  on  pillars  of  coral,  beneath  which  sported  their 
fairy  occupants.  Some  had  been  admitted  to  these  realms  of 
Faerie,  which  they  said  were  spacious  and  magnificent  beyond 
conception,  the  walls  studded  with  precious  stones  and  gold 
and  silver ;  that  they  were  lit  up  with  a  magical  moving  sky  of 
bright  carbuncles  and  diamonds;  they  had  cnrstal  rocks  and 
flowers,  and  birds  of  heaven.  These  were  called  the  realms  of 
glass.  There  were  Fairies  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  conspicuons 
among  whom  was  the  powerful  Fata  Morgana,  probably  identical 
with  Alorgue  la  Fayc,  in  the  romance  of  Ogier  le  Dianois,  and 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  F^  and  Damoiaelles 
of  romance,  and  the  fancy-folk  of  superstition. 

"  There  is  a  grandeur,  a  mystery,  and  a  terror  connected  with  this 
potent  enchantress,"  writes  the  author  under  review,  '*  which  distin* 
guishes  her  from  every  other  personage  of  the  Fairy  family.  Never 
was  she  seen  by  man ;  and  the  appearing  of  her  spell-created  palace, 
like  the  upriding  thunder-cloud,  was  at  once  toe  herald  and  the 
instrument  of  storm  and  death :  fascinating  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator  by  its  beauty,  terrifying  him  by  the  evidences  of  its  power. 
!Maiiy  have  seen,  and  spoken,  and  written  of  this  palace,  islanded 
on  the  ocean  midway  between  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  shores,  engirt 
with  garden,  and  terrace,  and  tower;  and  every  succeeding  spectator 
has  thought  that  it  surpassed  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  in  its 
praise." 

Then  we  have  the  Busalki,  or  beautiful  river-fairy  of  Southern 
Kussia ;  concerning  whom,  says  our  author :  — 

"  Shy  and  benevolent,  she  lived  on  the  small  alluvial  islands  that 
stud  the  mighty  rivers  which  drain  this  extensive  and  thinly  peopled 
coimtry,  or  in  the  detached  coppices  that  fringe  their  banks,  m  bowers 
woven  of  flowering  reeds  and  green  willow-boughs ;  her  pastime  and 
occupation  being  to  aid  in  secret  the  poor  fishermen  in  their  laborious 
and  precarious  calling." 

Of  a  more  elfish  kind  are  the  wide  family  of  the  Mermen  and 
Mermaids,  who  lived  under  the  sea,  and  have  been  seen  on  most 
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of  the  shores  of  Europe ;  to  which  family  belong  the  Haymand 
and  Havfrue  of  Scandinayia ;  the  Sea-Troll  or  Shetland^  the 
Merrow  (Sea-maid)  of  Ireland,  the  Morverch  of  Brittany,  and 
the  Nix  of  Germany.  '^  Mermen  are  uniformly  represented  as 
of  ail  amiable  and  generous  disposition:  Mermaids,  as  more 
uncertain;  on  some  occasions  snowing  great  gentleness,  on 
others,  great  seyerity ;  at  X)ne  time  tracking  from  sea  to  sea  the 
ship  of  a  faithless  loyer,  and  on  his  first  appearing  within  arm's 
reach  of  the  water,  dragging  him  beneath  the  surface ;  at 
another,  directing  a  sorrowful  youth  where  to  find  medicinal 
herbs  that  will  cure  the  malady  of  which  his  sweetheart  was 
dying."  We  must  not  omit  the  Neck,  or  Biyer-epirit  of  the 
North,  a  singularly  wild  and  melancholy  being,  wno  sat  upon 
the  water  and  played  upon  a  golden  harp  yery  sweetly,  in 
strains  of  Orphean  power,  and  who  was  himself  uncertain  and 
eager  to  know  what  should  befall  him  in  the  after-world. 
Lastly,  we  have  Fairies  of  the  hearths  and  homesteads,  the 
well-known  Pixies  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall — those  rewarders 
of  industry,  and  punishers  of  ^^sluttery"  and  indolence;  the 
Kobold  of  Germany,  and  the  Nis  of  Scandinayia,  who  were  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  house,  ship,  and  church,  the  ingenious 
pesterers  of  bad  conduct  and  guardians  of  the  good ;  and  the 
Brownie  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  family,  the  little  spare  man,  with  his  sharp,  wrinkled  face, 
and  brown  cloak  and  hood,  who  attached  himself  inseparably  to 
some  kindred  among  men,  having  *^  no  chief  save  the  master  of 
the  house  to  which  he  attached  himself;  no  kindred  except  the 
mubter^s  family;  no  home  save  the  master's  domain;"  who 
devoted  to  the  service  of  that  master  all  his  energies ;  but  formed 
his  attachment  only  for  those  who  loved  and  practised  charity 
and  hospitality. 

Another  point  to  which  we  would  draw  especial  attention  is, 
the  curious  similarity  which  exists  between  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  Fairy  myths,  and  certain  portions  of  the 
Cliristian  faith.  To  those  who  have  gone  into  the  subject,  the 
way  in  which  Christian  doctrine  is  parodied  or  travestied  in 
these  figments  of  the  popular  fancy,  must  appear  quite  singular 
and  startling.  We  must  recollect  that  at  the  time  whence 
Fairy  tradition  bears  its  date,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  these 
super-mortal  agencies  was  a  real  faithj  part  of  an  old  and 
sublime  creed  discrowned,  and  that  the  true  faith  has  penetrated 
into  and  swings  magically,  and  with  discolorations,  among  the 
liunes.  We  have  already  observed  something  of  this  in  the  des- 
tiny of  Oberon,  in  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  who  is  more  Elf  than  F^ 
\s^v  now  add  a  few  other  leading  facts  illustrative  of  this  singular 
tiling — a  thing  nowhere  else  perceivable — that  the  Chnstian 
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faith,  which  overthrew  all  other  faiths  in  Europe,  yet  left 
Buryiving  in  force  and  universality,  the  andient  Fairy-faith,  and 
that  some  curious  attempts  have  been  made  at  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two. 

Thus,  first,  we  may  notice  the  life  of  Robin  Groodfellow,  son 
of  the  king  of  Faerie,  by  an  earthly  mother.  He  was  sent  to 
our  world  for  a  probationary  period,  to  encourage  the  good  and 
to  comfort  *^  the  weary."  This  was  accomplished  by.  his  removal 
to  his  father's  court.  Again,  the  legenos  connected  with  the 
Scandinavian  water-spirit,  the  Neck,  aJ^eady  mentioned,  take  up 
another  portion  of  Christian  faith,  that  of  temporary  and 
probationary  punishment.  The  SwecUsh  l^end  which  expresses 
this  is  so  beautiful,  that  we  give  it  entire,  from  Keightley : — 

'^  Two  boys  were  one  time  playing  near  a  river  that  ran  by  their 
father's  house.  The  Neck  rose  and  sat  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  played  on  his  harp ;  but  one  of  the  children  said  to  him,  *What  is 
the  use,  Neck,  of  your  sitting  there  and  playing  P  yon  will  never  be 
saved.'  The  Neck  then  began  to  weep  bitterly,  flung  away  his  harp, 
and  sunk  down  to  the  bottom.  The  children  went  home  and  toU 
the  story  to  their  father,  who  was  the  parish  priest.  He  said  they 
were  wrong  to  say  so  to  the  Neck,  and  told  them  to  go  immediately 
back  to  the  river,  and  console  him  with  the  promise  of  salvation. 
They  did  so ;  and  when  they  came  down  to  the  river,  the  Neck  was 
sitting  on  the  water,  weeping  and  lamenting.  They  then  said  to  him, 
'  Neck,  do  not  grieve  so ;  our  Father  says  that  your  Sedeemer  lireth 
also.'  The  Neck  then  took  his  harp  and  played  most  sweetly  until 
long  after  the  sun  was  down." 

Again,  our  readers  arc  aware  of  the  dispute  amonff  clergymen 
and  laics,  as  to  whether  children  dying  before  baptism  are 
admitted  into  heaven.  The  Fairy  faith  contains  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  The  Pixies  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
are  by  some  persons  thought  to  be  the  souls  of  children  who 
have  died  unbaptized.*  Again,  the  Kerrigan  of  Brittany,  or 
Elfish  maids,  who  appeared  beautiful  by  ni^t,  but  foul  by  day, 
were,  according  to  some,  seven  princesses,  who  for  their  crime 
in  opposing  the  Gospel,  when  preached  in  Armorica  by  the 
Apostles,  were  doomed  to  wander  in  the  forests  until  the  end 
of  the  world.  We  might  bring  forward  many  other  singular 
traditions,  in  proof  of  this  odd  rendering  of  the  Christian  faith 
into  the  language  of  the  faith  of  the  fancy;  but  these  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  illustrate  once  more  the  propensity 
of  that  human  nature  which  we  always  love  and  honour,  to 
mingle  the  preconceptions  of  its  own  beliefs,  as  it  has  done  those 
of  its  own  theories,  with  that  which  is  matter  of  pure,  simple, 

•  Mrs.  Bray's  *'  Peep  at  the  Pixies.** 
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and  direct  revelation.  Much  of  that  beauty  which  in  Art  is  the 
highest  truth,  has  sprung  from  this  tendency,  at  which  we  rejoice ; 
most  of  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  history,  the  deceitfuhiess  of 
base  policy,  the  subtler  dangers  of  false  philosophy,  spring  also 
from  it ;  whereat,  we  mourn. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  increasing  scarcity  of  the 
Fairy  traditions,  as  we  advance  towards  the  South  of  Europe. 
They  abound  in  the  Northern  and  Central  parts  of  Europe, 
amongst  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations,  and  are  pretty  plentiful 
amongst  the  Sclaves;  but  in  the  South  the  Fairies  are  com- 
paratively unknown.  From  Spain  they  were  so  completely 
expelled  by  the  inquisitions  of  the  Holy  Office,  that  no  trace  of 
them  is  left  even  in  the  writings  of  her  poets.*  Calderon  in 
one  of  his  plays,  mentions  a  Fairy,  which  he  calls  Duende,  but 
all  that  is  said  about  it  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the 
dramatist,  merely  for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  introduced  the 
Kobold  of  Germany  under  a  Spanish  name,  and  (possibly  to 
propitiate  the  priesthood)  under  the  gown  of  a  friar.  By  the 
same  means  they  were  expelled  from  Italy ;  no  trace  of  them 
is  left  from  the  Alps  to  the  Mediterranean,  except  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  ^Peninsula ;  and  there  we  find  just  one  little 
solitary  Monk^  the  Mouaciello,  whom  the  people  of  Naples 
describe  as  '<  a  short,  thick  kind  of  little  man,  dressed  in  the  long 
garments  of  a  monk,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  appears 
to  people  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  beckons  them  to  follow 
him ;  if  they  have  courage  to  do  so,  he  leads  them  to  some  place 
where  treasure  is  concealed."  In  the  Italiiin  poets,  we  have 
several  Faie  mentioned,  besides  the  famous  Fata  Morgana  of 
Ariosto ;  but  they  are  Bomance  Fairies  more  than  popular  ones. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  earliest  collection  of  Fairy  tales  in 
prose  belongs  to  Italy;  the  "Notti  Piaoevoli"  of  Straparola,  which 
were  published  at  Venice,  1550;  and  in  1637,  Battista  Basile 
published  his  *^  Pentamerone,"  which  Keightley^  who  has  in  his 
"  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,"  given  some  translations  from  it, 
calls  "  the  best  collection  of  Fairy  tales  ever  written."  Some 
of  the  best-known  nursery  tales  are  contained  in  Straparola, 
which  was  translated  into  French  about  ten  years  after  its  publi- 

•  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  feorrect  to  say,  that  the  Fairy  Mythology 
of  Spain  has  never  yet  been  collected  and  published.  Keightley  gleans 
two  or  three  little  m3rth8  from  Spain.  Borrow,  iu  his  **  Bible  in  Sjpain,"  « 
gives  many  a  wild  legion  of  niffht  and  cloud-time.  Lockhart,  m  his 
*'  Suanish  Ballads,**  speaks,  we  believe,  of  Fairies,  but  not  in  a  way  to  let 
us  Know  whether  he  means  mythologic  Fairies,  or  spirits  merely.  From 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  hints  of  travellers,  tnere  must  be  as  com- 
j>lete  a  system  of  Fairy  Mythology  amongst  the  half-Spanish  races  of  the 
New  World  as  any  in  the  r^orth  of  Europe  or  among  the  Arabians. 
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cation ;  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  literature  fruitful  enough. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ^' Pentanieroney"  according  to  account,  it* 
written  evidently  for  grown-up  persons ;  it  does  not  yet  conceiYe 
that  Fairy  lore  is  a  thing  only  of  the  nursery,  and  its  fictions 
are  not  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the  Italian  poets^ 
Boiardo  or  Ariosto. 

It  is  very  notable  that  the  literature,  of  which  these  works 
formed  the  commencement,  and  which  represents  to  the  minds 
of  the  majority  the  idea  of  Fairy  lore,  is  in  comparison  with  tliose 
true  Fairy  tales,  which  were  indigenous  and  in  which  may  be 
marked  the  vital  action  of  a  people's  mind^  a  very  foul  and 
deformed  thing.  The  legends  of  the  North,  derived  from  the 
ante-Christian  Eddaic  mythology — the  legends  of  Germany  in 
the  Heldenbuch  and  the  Niebelungcn  Lied — the  vast  mass  of 
miscellaneous  traditions,  of  which  Thiele  in  Sweden,  the  Grimms 
in  Germany,  Chambers  in  Scotland,  and  Keightley  in  England, 
have  been  such  diligent  collectors, — have  a  prevalent  character  of 
benevolence  and  justice,  as  if  touched  with  some  gentle  and 
kindly  influence  from  the  true  Faith,  with  which  they  strove  to 
reconcile  themselves.  As  specimens  of  truth  in  Art — that  rroi^ 
semhlance  which  is  the  glory  of  Art — ^they  are  unsurpassed. 
They  are  turns  and  twists  which  happen  with  a  beauty  which  ii 
life-like,  and  with  a  moral  very  like-life  too.  They  are 
unlaboured  and  not  long ;  incidents,  and  little  more ;  facts,  with 
the  belief  of  the  heart  pressed  upon  them ;  and  above  all,  with 
the  wayward  fortuitous  character  which  seems  part  of  the  events 
of  this  world ;  they  image  out  a  justice,  as  we  have  said,  and  a 
kindliness  which  no  less  strongly  reside  around  us  and  clip  us 
in.  But  the  tales  which  now  are  called  Fairy,  and  are  sung 
in  the  nursery,  are  for  the  most  part  defaced  with  a  monstrous 
morbidity,  belonging  least  of  all  to  the  Fairy  faith  of  yore ;  they 
are  full  of  blood,  rapme,  and  cruelty.  The  "  Notti  PiacevoU"*  are 
full  of  indelicate  allusions,  so  is  the  ^^  Pentamcrone  ;**  and  almost 
all  the  children's  tales,  such  as  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Tom 
Thumb,  Bluc-beaixl,  &c.»  are  disfigured  with  needless  outrages 
and  crimes.  The  extravagance  of  some  of  them  is  re^ly 
unmeaning.  They  are  totally  unfit  for  young  hands,  teaching 
as  they  do,  the  ^'  devil  before  God."  The  same  is  true  of  the 
books  which  generally  succeed  them;  most  of  the  tales 
translated  from  Grimm  Iiave  the  same  morbid  impress.  We 
are  not  to  be  charged  with  narrowness,  or  a  desire  to  curtail 
the  imaginations  of  the  voung,  from  these  remarks.  We 
regard  the  imagination  as  tne  highest  of  all  the  human  faculties, 
and  know  that  it  must  be  fed  with  many  kinds  of  food.  But 
we  certainly  do  think  that  a  reform  is  needed  here.  The«e 
tales  arc  not  the  ancient  tales :  some  of  them  may  be  distortion? 
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of  the  ancient  tales,  but  they  are  not  the  ancient  tales.  Tbey 
come  of  a  bad  age ;  they  have  passed  through  many  vitiations } 
they  are  tinctured  with  the  morbidity  of  the  modem  world, 
which  has  displaced  naturalness  by  extrayagance.  Let  us  have 
a  Fairy  realm,  but  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  wd  makes  with  His 
sunlight  and  His  shade,  when  the  broad  sun-strokes  reach  oyer 
even  to  our  feet,  and  beyond  them  lies  the  wood,  deeper  and 
deeper  in  its  blue  shadows. 

We  have  several  instances  of  attempts^  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
which  we  complain,  such  as  the  exquisitely  pure,  simple,  and 
i^raceful  tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  •  and  Kuskin*8 
"  Legend  of  the  King  of  the  Golden  River.'*  This  observation 
brings  us  more  especially  to  the  new  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  **  The  Fairy  Family."  The  author  proposes  to  himself 
a  good,  and  we  may  say,  an  original  end.  Lamenting,  as  we  also 
do,  the  untrue  and  unpoetic  nature  of  the  Fairy  fictions  in  cur- 
rent use,  and  acknowledging,  as  we  do  with  him,  the  undesirable 
character  of  much  even  of  the  ancient  Fairy  Mythology,  he  sees 
in  it  beauty  and  morality  enough  to  warrant  its  retention  as 
food  for  the  imaginations  of  the  young.  Accordingly,  while  hold- 
ing on  to  the  beings  which  in  the  olden  time  peo^^ed  the  whole 
earth,  meadows,  woods,  seas,  hills,  and  caves,  and  dwelt  in  the 
homes  of  the  woodman,  fisherman,  herdsman,  and  peasant,  he  yet 
adapts  these  beings  to  other  actions  and  incidents  than  are  known 
of  tliem,  relating  a  new  legend  concerning  each.  This  is  the  plan 
of  the  work,  to  introduce  the  principal  Fairy  folk  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  under  a  new  legend,  puriflfed  from 
whatever  remains  were  clinging  to  them  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 
The  plan  of  the  work  has  our  entire  approval.  It  is  the  part  of 
true  faith  to  know  where  to  disbelieve  as  well  as  to  know  where 
to  believe  ;  and  with  all  our  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  out 
longing  after  the  indescribable  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  which 
seems  gone,  never  to  return,  irrevocable,  we  must  not  deify  or 
transfigure  with  reverence  everything  which  simply  is  old.  Our 
author  in  his  preface  states : — 

"  Some  of  these  tales  may  be  considered  as  too  trifling  for  adult 
readers,  and  others  as  too  advanced  in  language  and  treatment  for 
children  :  but  from  the  nursery  to  the  study  is  a  wide  step, — a  nume- 
rous and  very  important  portion  of  our  thirty  millions  stands 
between,  and  it  is  for  this  portion  more  especially  that  they  were 
written  ; — although  the  author  will  have  somewhat  mistaken  his  pur- 
pose and  failed  in  his  efforts,  if  they  be  not  read  with  profit  by  the 
intelligent  child,  and  with  interest  by  the  indulgent  reader  of  more 
advanced  years.** 

To  the  execution  of  this  task  is  applied  great  diligence  and 
research.     All  the  countries  possessed  of  a  Fairy  Mythology, 
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contribute  towards  the  volume.  The  author  is  evidently  master 
of  the  range  of  Fairy  Mythology,  and  to  the  majority  of  readers 
liis  work  will  be  pleasing  and  instructive.  To  each  ballad  is 
prefixed  an  introduction,  which  gives  the  substance  of  the 
ancient  mythologic  accounts  of  the  subject  in  question,  and  con- 
veys in  a  short  compass  a  lai^e  amount  of  information.  The 
stories  of  the  ballads  are  mostly  very  slight,  and  we  suppose, 
the  author  relics  for  popularity  more  upon  his  ways  of  telling 
them  than  upon  their  construction.  We  are  not  certain  whether 
his  evident  desire  to  represent  fiiithfully  the  features  of  the 
mythologic  personages  introduced,  has  not  re-acted  upon  the 
imagination  or  inventive  power  of  the  writer  with  a  somewhat 
chilling  effect.  Perhaps,  he  would  have  done  himself  better 
justice  had  he  told  us  what  he  had  seen  himself  of  the  fair  shapes 
of  the  wonderfnl  land  of  which  we  are  all  conscious,  instead  of 
giving  in  another  form  the  things  that  other  people  have  seen. 
A  vision  is  seen  once  and  once  reported  of:  we  rejoice  in  it«» 
beauty,  and  admire  it  as  we  do  a  picture ;  at  least  this  is  the 
case  with  ourselves.  To  others,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  charm  in 
association  otherwise  unattainable,  and  which  is  the  appeal  to 
what  stands  first  in  their  nature.  To  all  such  lovers  of  faithful 
tradition,  with  which  indeed  is  combined  the  invention  of  new 
groupings,  the  present  volume  will  speak  meaningly,  and  we 
may  add,  that  we  can  sympathize  with  what  has  evidently  been 
the  labour  of  years.  Several  of  the  more  important  ballads 
possess  historical  as  well  mythological  interest.  *'La  Dame 
Abonde,"  for  example,  or  the  Legend  of  the  Fay  who  fore- 
shadowed to  Joan  of  Arc  the  things  tliat  were  to  happen  to  her: 
striking  with  a  wand  into  magical  mirrors  the  surface  of  a  well 
in  the  forests  of  Lorraine.  It  was  this  supposed  intercourse  with 
the  Queen  of  Fees  which  was  charged  agamst  the  inspired  Maid 
of  Orleans  by  the  unprincipled  Bishop  of  Beauvain.  Another 
ballad  entitled  "  The  Vila,*'  is  of  still  more  curious  interest,  as 
illustrative  of  the  newly  introduced  mythology  and  poetry  of 
Servia. 

The  execution  of  the  ballads  is  rather  unequal.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer  seems,  as  we  have  thought,  to  be  somewhat 
stunted  by  his  evident  historical  conscientiousness.  In  order  to 
produce  good  poetry,  it  seems  as  if  the  mind  were  obliged  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  loose  swing  in  order  to  avail  itself  of 
instantaneous  effects.  It  must  not  have  its  line  of  march  too 
rigidly  chalked  out;  but  must  be  at  liberty  ever  and  anon  to 
break  through  the  hedge  in  a  rain  of  dew-drops  and  3^Iay- 
blossonis,  and  so  to  run  along  through  the  sweet-scented  field:*, 
and  beside  misty  rivers.  What  is  most  valuable  in  Art  is  the 
grace  that  is  snatched,  bevond  the  reach  of  Art,  the  instant  the 
adventitious,  which  is  owing  to  God  more  than  to  man,  and  comes 
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only  to  the  inspired  watcher  in  the  universe  made  by  God.  In 
this  aspect  we  think  the  ballads  before  us  to  be  somewhat 
defective  ;  but  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken^ 
together  with  its  peculiar  nature,  not  more  so  than  was  to  be 
expected.  The  volume  abounds  with  detached  pieces  of  strong 
and  vigorous  verse ;  the  marks  of  great  labour  bestowed  are 
everywhere  visible ;  there  are  many  bits  of  detail  very  faithfully 
wrought  out ;  and  the  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  intense  purity 
of  moral  feeling,  and  a  healthful  and  candid  enjoyment  of  life. 
The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  our  author's  verse. 
It  is  from  "  The  White  Dwarfs," — perhaps  the  best  ballad 
in  the  volume,  The  good  knighl^  Sir  Otto,  in  captivity,  sees 
a  snow-white  dove  through  the  prison  window.  He  is  sore 
athirst,  and  lifts  the  water  cup  to  his  lips,  but  then  shuddering, 
meets  a  loathsome  toad  in  the  water: — 

*'  A  moment,  and  with  gentle  smile, 
He  turns  the  thing  to  see — 
'Tis  without  guile  thou  didst  defile 

The  water  set  for  me. 
And  it  lessens  this  burning  thirst  of  mine 
To  see  thee  happily  slaking  thine ; 
Nay,  look  not  with  timid  eye  on  me— 
I  would  nor  hurt  thee  for  fiberty.'* 

lie  turns  to  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  but  his  straw- 
j)allct  is  pre-occupied  by  an  adder,  which  he  likewise  spares. 
Jle  next  finds  the  dove  which  he  saw  at  first  nestling  within 
his  cell,  as  though  to  share  his  captivity.  But  he  sets  it  free. 
Ue  watches  its  flight,  and  lo,  from  the  point  of  its  disappear- 
ance on  the  horizon,  behold,  there  comes  towards  him  a  white- 
Biiiled  boat,  bearing  a  Fairy  child,  who  thus  addresses  him,  giving 
him  an  Elfin  brand  : — 

"  Sir  Knight,  that  didst  but  gently  smile, 
Or  shuddering  turn  away 
From  reptile  vile  that  did  defile 
Thy  cup  wherein  it  lay. 

''  Sir  Knight,  that  didst  in  pity  spare 
The  venom*d  adder's  lire, 
'Tis  thou  may'st  dare  this  brand  to  wear, 
And  wield  in  knightly  strife. 

'<  Sir  Knight,  that  didst  set  free  again 
The  dove  from  prison  lone, 
That  would* st  not  gain  by  other's  pain, 
A  solace  for  thine  own. 
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"  Sir  Knight,  that  would' at  not  captiye  keep, 
No  more  shall  captive  be : 
Come  forth  and  sweep  the  brinj  deep, 
Come,  gentle  knight,  with  roe." 

The  volume  is  very  tastefully  got  up,  and  the  three  engraved 
designs  are  among  the  finest  things  in  black  and  white  which 
have  lately  been  produced;  the  title-page  in  particular,  illus- 
trating the  return  of  Kobin  Goodfellow  to  earth,  is  magnificent 
in  design  and  execution. 


@ttarlcrlg  ^ewefo  of  German  fherate. 

It  were  but  a  trite  commonplace  to  repeat  in  so  man^  words  that 
Britain  and  Grermany  have  each  their  national  peculiarities,  defects, 
and  excellences.  To  point  out  each  other's  faOings  is  compara- 
tively easy,  but  to  profit  by  them,  and  discriminatingly  to  acknow- 
ledge and  to  appropriate  distinguishing  excellences,  requires 
liberality  of  mind,  thoughtfulness,  and  extensive  observation.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  we  turn  with  special  zest  to  the  descriptions 
which  well-informed  foreigners  give  of  our  national  institutions, 
and  of  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  our  national  life.  Not 
that  we  can  expect  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  but  that  we  hope  to 
profit  b;^  *^  seeing  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us."  This  desire  may  now 
be  gratified  to  our  heart's  satisfaction,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  of  us  who  inhabit  the  northern  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  "  commonly  called  Scotland."  Dr.  J.  A.  Voigt,  teac&er 
in  the  Pedagogium,  at  Halle,  has  given  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
England  and  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to  their  educational  insti- 
tutions.^ The  work  is  manageable  in  size,  readable  in  point  of 
style,  thorough  and  comprehensive  in  point  of  substance.  We  feel 
convinced  that,  if  known,  it  will  attract  general  interest.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Scotland,  for  which 
the  author  seems  to  feel  the  enthusiasm  which  the  charactoristics 
of  its  population  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  are,  when  known, 
calculated  to  inspire.  But  specially  interesting  must  it  appear  as  a 
contribution  towards  that  great  educational  question,  which  is  at 
present  agitating  Scotland.  Unlike  the  exclusiveness  which  shuts 
out  the  stranger  from  Eton,  from  Bugby,  and  from  so  many  of  the 
colli.'ges  and  universities  of  England,  every  educational  establish- 
niont  in  Scotland  was  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Voigt,  and 
all  necessary  explanations  were  readily  given.  The  result  of  bia 
personal   experiences  is  stated  at  length.     We   have  been  much 


*  Mittheilungen   liber  d.   Unterrichtirirefieii  Englands   il  Schottlandi.      \on 
Dr.  J.  A.  Voigt.    Halle :  E.  Anton.     London  :  IViIliami  k  Nofigate.     1857. 
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struck  with  one  inference  which  seems  to  have  been  impressed  upon 
the  author's  mind,  viz.,  the  impediment  which  the  purely  com- 
mercial principle  lays  in  the  way  of  superior  education.  Too  much 
dependent  upon  popular  support,  ana  far  too  utilitarian  in  their 
constitution,  even  our  best  schools  are  obliged  to  yield  to  pressure 
from  without,  and  to  conform  to  the  superficiality  of  a  gross 
cui  bono  training.  At  the  same  time  the  attention  drawn  to  this 
subject,  will,  we  trust,  at  no  very  distant  day,  help  to  remedy  the 
evil.  Dr.  Voigt  gives  his  experience  of  Scottish  manners,  modes 
of  thought  and  life;  in  many  respects,  just  they  are,  however, 
often  chargeable  with  reasoning  upon  insufficient  data.  Had 
our  author  been  better  acquainted  with  the  history  and  relations 
of  Scotland,  he  would  not  have  found  fault  with  the  act  by  which 
persona,  not  members  of  the  Established  Church,  are  admitted  to 
chairs  in  the  universities,  nor  would  he  have  disapproved  of  the 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  same  right  for  the  parochial  schools. 
These,  indeed,  are  occasional  blemishes,  which  may  fully  as  much  be 
imputed  to  those  under  whose  guidance  our  author  saw  the  country 
as  to  Dr.  Voigt  himself.  We  hasten  to  add  that  exceedingly 
accurate  notices  are  given  of  such  schools  as  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  Heriot's  Hospital,  the  Madras 
Institution  in  St.  Andrew's,  London  University  and  School,  and  the 
various  Scottish  colleges.  If  anything,  we  miss  a  discussion  of 
abstract  principles  and  inferences  from  the  facts  which  are  so 
abundantly  accumulated  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  We  recommend 
it  to  the  serious  attention  of  educational  men  in  Britain. 

From  training  to  thinking  there  is  but  one  step,  although  in 
this  case  we  confess  it  must  be  pretty  large.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  involve  our  readers  in  the  mazes  of  Q-erman  meta- 
physics. But  as  it  is  our  duty  and  their  interest  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  field  of  German  speculation,  we  may  at  once 
redeem  our  pledge  and  introduce  them  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer,  as  defended  by  Mr.  Bahr,'  and  attacked  by  Mr. 
Seydel.*  The  philosopher,  whose  name  the  system  bears,  was  bom 
in  1788  (he  is  the  son  of  the  authoress  of  that  name),  and  still 
lives  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  admiring  disciples,  who  declare 
that  his  philosophy  is  destined  to  outlive  all  others.  Schopenhauer  is 
an  adherent  of  Kant,  whose  speculations  he  carries  to  their  utmost 
limits.  If  we  had  formerly  been  given  to  understand  that  all 
which  was  ideal  was  not  necessarily  real,  we  are  now  told,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  that  everything  is  real  and  yet  everything 
ideal.  Our  philosopher  claims  to  start  from  the  external  world  and 
from  experience.  But  if  Kant  still  believed  that  external  objects 
were  something  real,  Schopenhauer  holds  that  the  only  thing  real  is 
our  inward  experience.  Two  principles  express  his  system  in  this 
respect:   no  object  toithout  a  subject  (a  la  Berkeley),  and  again, 

• 

'  Die  Schopenhauerache  Philosophie  in  ihren  Qrundziigen  dargestellt  u. 
Britisch  belenchtet.     Von  C.  O.  Bahr.     Dresden  :  R  Knutse.     1857. 

'  Sokopenhauer^s  Philoeophisches  System.  Dai'gestellt  a.  Beartheilt.  Von 
Rudolf  Seydel  (Oethronte  Preisnobriftj.     Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  a.  Hartel.     1857. 
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no  subject  toithout  an  object.  All  the  world,  of  which  we  form  part, 
is  one  ^reat  manifestation  of  life  or  of  wUl,  and  the  highest  art 
consists  in  merging  and  losing  our  own  life  and  will  in  the  general 
living  and  willing.  Connected  with  this,  or  probably  forming  the 
woof  of  the  system,  is  a  corresponding  theory  of  ethics.  Duty  and 
the  categorical  imperative,  in  short,  all  our  common  principles  of 
acting,  are  relegated  as  so  much  refined  egotism.  The  high 
apiritiMle  of  the  system  consists  in  making  the  feeling  of  eompatnon 
the  higliest  and  fundamental  principle,  and  in  an  attempt  to  abne* 
gate  the  principium  indioiduationis,  or  any  separate  wishing,  willing, 
or  thinking.  In  fact,  hatred  of  the  world  and  misanthropy  is 
carried  bo  its  last  extreme.  This  world  is  represented  as  a  wretched 
thing,  in  which  living  creatures  eat  up  each  other, — a  scene  of 
unmitigated  woe  and  wretchedness.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  true 
morality  consists  in  denying  one's  self  and  all  one's  distinct -and 
separate  willing  and  wishing.  Asceticism  becomes  the  highest 
morality,  and  the  highest  aim  is,  at  death,  wholly  to  lose  one*s 
individuality,  and  to  be  absorbed  in  the  general  life.  However, 
rather  inconsistently,  suicide  is  reprobated  as  a  species  of  egotism 
only  to  be  tolerated  on  the  condition  of  going  through  the  ordeal  of 
starvation.  Such,  in  some  of  its  leading  outlines  and  in  popular 
language,  is  the  system  for  which  its  disciples  claim  future  universal 
dominion.  In  truth,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  completion 
of  the  self-contradictory  logical  idealism  of  the  German  schools,  and 
in  its  ethical  elements  a  very  poor  modification  of  the  Buddhism  of 
India.  To  the  reader  who  would  further  acquaint  himself  with  the 
subject,  we  would  specially  recommend  the  tractate  of  Mr.  Bahr. 
Although  written  by  a  partisan,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  lucid 
and  intelligible — qualities  these  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  Mr. 
Scydel,  althougli  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  prize  essay.  Perhaps 
both  liad  best  be  read  in  conjunction.  While  on  this  subject,  we 
may  also  mention  the  appearance  of  a  tractate,  bv  Dr.  Woysoh,*  on 
"  IVlaterialism  and  the  Christian  View  of  the  World."  In  this 
essay,  the  various  systems  of  materialism,  which  unfortunately  seem 
to  be  spreading  among  the  lower  classes  in  Germany,  are  discussed 
in  the  light  of  Christianity.  The  essay  is  a  first  attempt  at  author- 
ship, and  too  brief  to  enter  deeply  into  the  question ;  but  it  is 
conceived  in  an  earnest  and  pious  spirit,  and,  remembering  our  own 
tremor  on  first  appearing  in  print,  we  cordially  welcome  Dr. 
Woysch  as  a  promising  fellow-worker  in  an  important  field. 

As  usual,  our  tabic  is  covered  with  German  books,  waiting  for 
notice.  Among  them  those  of  an  historical  character  are  the  most 
numerous.  On  general  history,  we  have  the  commencement  of  a 
comprehensive  work,  by  Dr.  Weber,^  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  from 


*  Der  MaterialismiiB  u.  die  Chriatliche  WeltaiuchaQung.  Von  Dr.  OUo 
Woyfluh.  Mit  cincn  Yurwort  von  Dr.*  W.  Hofimann.  Berlin :  Weigaadt  n. 
Griolwn.     1857. 

*  AUgemeine  Weltgeschichte  mit  beaondrer  BerUckflichtigung  d.  Oeistc*  u. 
Cultur-Lebonti  d.  Vulker  u.  mit  Bcuutaung  d.  neuem  GeBchichtlachan  Foffvchung 
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whose  pen  we  already  possess  sereral  historical  productions.  In 
the  publication  before  us,  the  religious  and  political  life,  as  well  as 
the  civilization  of  every  nation,  are  to  be  traced  and  discussed.  The 
opening  volume  is  very  promising ;  an  exceUent  introduction  gives 
the  great  principles  of  historical  study ;  and  valuable  notes,  on 
the  hidtory  of  commerce,  Ac,  are  appended.  "When  we  add 
that  it  is  conceived  in  a  Christian  spirit,  recommended  by  the 
popularity  of  the  author's  former  works,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  that  it  is  cheap  (the  proposed  ten  volumes  being  under  six 
shillings  each),  we  have  said  enough  to  recommend  it  to  notice. 
One  of  tlio  most  interesting^  productions  which  it  has  of  late  been 
our  duty  to  notice,  is  a  Monograph  on  Henry  IV.  and  his  Age, 
by  Mr.  JFlotto.'  This  work  has,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  treating 
of  the  most  important  period  in  German  history,  which  decided  the 
after-fate  of  the  empu«,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  displays  a 
thoroughness  of  research  and  elegance  of  diction  which  show  that 
Germany  has  got  another  historian  in  Mr.  Flotto.  What  a  noble 
prince,  right  imperial,  swaying  over  pope  and  knight,  was  Henry 
III. !  Ilis  son  had  similar  natural  qualities,  and  had  he  not  been 
treacherously  stolen  from  his  excellent  mother,  brought  up  and 
betrayed  for  purely  selfish  purposes,  how  different  would  the  history 
of  Germany  have  been !  Mr.  Flotto  derives  all  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country  from  its  divided  state,  and  traces  the  latter  to  this 
age.  In  the  first  book  we  have  a  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  of  the  priesthood,  of  episcopal  cities,  of  monasteries, 
peasants,  of  religions  and  scientific  culture.  Sec.  Italy  and  France 
were  the  great  seats  of  learning;  but  so  scarce  were  books,  that  a 
good  prior  could  truthfully  boast  that  he  possessed  all  the  books  in 
the  world.  There  was  a  kind  of  free  trade  in  teaching,  however, 
and  educational  quacks  would  upset  the  minds  of  foolish  youths  by 
their  lectures.  A  treatise  of  Abbot  "William  on  natural  philosophy, 
dating  from  1080,  though  somewhat  rationalistic,  is  curious,  as 
showing  the  common  notions  then  current.  The  world  is  likened  to 
an  egg.  The  earth  is  the  yolk,  the  water  the  white,  the  air  the  skin, 
and,  lastly,  the  fire  the  shell  of  the  egg ;  only  that  in  that  altitude 
it  is  too  tine  to  burn !  The  relation  between  pope  and  emperor  was 
sadly  n» versed  under  Henry  IV.  What  a  change  had  taken  place 
between  the  time  when  the  Pope  beseeches  Charlemagne  not  to  ally 
himself  with  that  "  stinking  nation,"  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Emperor  admonishes  the  Pope  evidently  as  his  superior,  and  the  day 
when  Henry  IV.  does  penance  barefoot  and  in  the  rigour  of  winter ! 
Spoilt  by  bad  education,  harassed  by  external  foes,  and  betrayed  by 
his  own  princes,  who  were  too  glad  to  use  the  Pope  as  a  pretext  for 
their  own  rebelliousness,  the  sad  history  of  that  promising  prince  is 
well  known.   We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  students. 


fiir  d.  gebildeten  Stande.      Yon  Dr.  G.  Weber.      Iter  Bind.      Leipzig:  W. 
Kugelmano.     1857. 

^  Kainer  Heinrich  d.  Yierte  u.  eeio  Zeitalter.    Yon  Hartwig  Flotto.    2  Biinde. 
Stuttgart  u.  Hamburg  :  Rud.  Beeser.     1857. 
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A  kindred  branch  of  historical  inquiry  is  that  into  the  history  of 
literature,  of  which  we  hare  two  specimens  before  us.  Dr.  Amd^ 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  give  a  complete  history  of  French 
literature  during  the  sizteeenth,  sevent^nth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  all 
his  judgments,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  as  a  valuable 
contribution, — more  valuable,  perhaps,  if  it  had  fewer  philosophic 
digressions. 

Of  a  different  cast  is  Cholevius's  "History of  Q^rman  Poetry,"* 
in  which  the  author  views  German  poetry  in  its  relation  to  the 
antique  classical  element,  and  arranges  it  accordinglv.  The  two 
great  phases  of  German  literature,  the  antique  and  tlie  romantic, 
should,  according  to  Cholevius's  view,  be  combined.  To  us  it 
appears  that  our  author  lays  too  much  value  upon  the  antique  and 
heathen  element,  while,  however,  we  agree  with  him  that  the 
romantic  school  has  too  often  presented  the  merest  caricatures  of 
life.  In  modem  times,  the  antique  school  was  founded  again  by 
Winkelmann,  continued  by  Herder,  and  represented  by  such  men 
as  Stollbcrg,  Voss,  and  Schiller.  The  latter  is  styled  the  German 
IFomer.  lie  generally  fails  in  his  representation  of  women,  except 
wh(»n  pourtraying  them  as  suffering  and  sorrowing.  The  celebrated 
song  of  "  Die  Glocke,"  reminds  us  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in 
Homer.  Often  passages  from  Horace  are  also  recalled.  Next  we 
have  the  period  of  naturalism,  prepared  by  Goethe,  which  it  need 
not  bo  said  was  carried  to  most  unreasonable  lengths  by  his  followers. 
To  those  who  would  study  German  literature  in  its  connexion,  we 
would  commend  the  work  of  Mr.  Cholevius,  as* a  useful  auxiliary. 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  give  a  passing  sentence  to 
three  other  historical  works :  Mr.  Hausser's  "  German  History  from 
the  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great,"*  brings  down  the  record  "to  the 
formation  of  the  German  Federation  in  1815.  The  volume  before 
us  (IV.)  commences  with  the  so-called  AVars  of  Liberation  in 
1813.  The  events  of  these  two  years  are  fully  and  correctly  stated. 
We  have  been  specially  interested  with  the  expose  of  Kussian 
diplomacy  and  devices  which  it  affords,  and  we  cordially  commend 
it  to  attention.  Mr.  Benmont's  "  Contributions  to  Italian 
History"*^  are  interesting  essays,  based  on  extensive  reading. 
but  vitiated  by  a  popish  bias,  which  continually  re-appears.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  contain  sketches — ^from  the  history  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  families— on  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
centiuy — from  the  time  of  the  Keformation — ^from  the  lives  of 
Italian  artists — on  the  Great  Academy,  and  others  too  numerous 

7  QoRcbichte  d.  Franzos'iKhen  Nntional-Literatur.  Von  d.  RenaisMUice  bi»  xii 
dor  Kovolution.  Von  Kduanl  Amd.  2  Biinde.  Berlin :  Duncker  u.  Hunibli^ 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgutc.     1857. 

"  (}cHchichte  d.  Dcutschen  Poesie  nach  ihrcn  Antiken  Elementen.  Von  C. 
Leo  C'holoyin.     2  Thcilc.     Leipzig :  F.  A.  firockhaua.     1856. 

*  DcutHcho  QoMhichtc.  Von  Todl  Fricdrich  d.  QrooBra  bis  lur  Oriindiing  d. 
Dcut«cben  lUndcB.     Von  L.  Huufuicr.    4  Biinde.    Berlin:  Wiedmann.     1S57. 

^''  Beitriige  ssur  Italionischcn  Geschichte.  Von  Alfred  Ton  Renmont.  0  Bande. 
Berlin  :  Decker.     1857. 
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to  mention.  Mr.  Mommsen's  "  iRoman  History  ""  lies  before  us  in 
second  edition,  and  from  its  ability  and  comprehensiveness  well 
deserves  that  honour. 

An  intermediate  position  between  history,  properly  so  called,  and 
biography,  affords  those  correspondences  or  portraitures  of  celebrated 
men,  of  which  so  many  now  appear  in  Germany.  Among  them 
the  correspondence  between  Gentz  and  Miiller"  deserves  the 
first  place, — two  rare  specimens  of  the  success  of  journalists. 
Muller  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1779.  In  1805,  he  becomes  a 
Kg  man  Catholic  in  Vienna,  and  then  successively  lectures  there^  at 
Dresden,  and  at  Berlin.  In  1813,  he  is  a  state  official,  and  follows, 
in  that  capacity,  the  Emperor  to  Paris.  We  find  him  next  as 
consul-general,  at  Leipsic,  and  as  the  editor  of  a  political  journal. 
He  died  in  1829,  leaving  behind  him  many  valuable  political  works. 
Geutz  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1764,  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
and  wrote  the  protocols  at  all  the  great  European  congresses  of  his 
time.  He  died  in  1832.  The  correspondence  between  the  friends 
is  peculiarly  piquant.  It  not  only  lets  us  behind  the  scenes,  and 
describes  the  impression  made  upon  cotemporaries  bypassing  events, 
but  gives  a  picture  of  their  private  life.  Miiller  was  an  enthusiastic 
Catholic  ;  Gentz  now  half  persuaded,  then  almost  an  infidel ; — both 
sufficiently  concerned  for  the  principium  individuationis,  and  not 
scurniug  to  enter  even  on  the  minutia  of  cookery.  On  the  whole, 
these  peeps  do  not  increase  our  admiration  either  of  that  period  or 
of  its  leading  men.  It  is  somewhat  characteristic  to  notice  the  fear 
with  which  Gentz  contemplated  electricity  and  thunderstorms. 
A  heroine  in  a  different  department  was  Bachel  Levin  (by  birth 
a  Jewess),  whoso  literary  sway  Mr.  Schmidt -Weissenfels"  describes 
in  such  glowing  language.  Everybody  has  heard,  or  should  have 
heard,  of  the  saloon  of  Eachel,  where  in  Berlin  she  held  sway  over  the 
literature  of  Germany — herself  the  great  female  "  Schongeist"  of  the 
Fatherland.  She  was  bom  in  June,  1771,  and  by  her  extraordinary 
conversational  and  epistolary  powers,  attracted  men  of  letters  around 
her.  Never,  perhaps,  as  when  the  political  power  of  Germany 
was  as  its  lowest  ebb,  did  its  literature  fiourish  so  much.  Bachel 
was  an  enthusiast.  She  raved  about  Goethe,  whom,  to  use  her 
language,  she  adored.  On  meeting  him  she  was  almost  in  hysterics. 
She  was  the  friend  of  Fichte,  Humboldt,  and  La  Motte  Fouque, 
that  German  knight  -  errant.  She  "brought  out"  Heine,  knew 
Kleist,  and  was  stirred  up  by  the  trenchant  language  of  Borne.  In 
short,  she  was  a  literary  centre.  Her  hand  and  heart  she  gave  to 
the  well-known  Varnhagen  Ense.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
charmed  by  her  rhapsodies,  either  in  literature  or  relis;iou.  But  no 
doubt  the  ringlettea,  blue-eyed,  fairy-like  genius  of  the  saloon  was 


'^  Komische  Qeschichte.  Yon  Theodor  Mommsen.  3  Bande.  2t6  Aufl. 
Berlin  :  WeidmaoD.     1857. 

I'  Briefwechsel  zwichseu  Fried.  Oentz  u.  ad.  H.  Miiller,  1800—1829.  Stuti- 
g;irt:  Cotta.     1867. 

^*  Uahel  y.  ihre  Zeit.  Von  Eduard  Schmidt-WeiaBenfelB.  Leipzig :  Brockhaus. 
1857. 
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different  from  the  Bposmodically  punted  portrait  of  Mr.  Schmidt. 
At  any  rate,  she  exercised  a  vast  influence ;  and  howevery  for  our 
own  taste,  wo  vastly  prefer  a  Caroline  Perthes,  we  readily  bow 
before  the  sway  of  the  departed.  To  complete  our  literaiy 
budget,  we  may  mention  a  "  Collection  of  Sdavonic  Fables,"  by  Mr. 
Wenzig,^^  and  one  of  **  Lithuanian  Proverbs,  Enigmas,  and  Songs,*' 
by  Mr.  Schleicher," — both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  latter 
has  a  neat  musical  appendix.  Dr.  Hermann  Felten  dedicates  a  little 
volume  of  very  well-done  poetical  translations  from  our  Engliah 
classics  (among  them  some  of  Bums)  ^'  to  four  well-known  literary 
friends  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 

In  church  history  we  have  first  and  foremost  the  second  volume 
of  Dr.  Neander's  *'  History  of  Dogmas,*' "  of  which  we  shall  say  the 
less,  that  we  expect  so  soon  to  see  it  in  an  English  g&rb.  '  The 
volume  before  us  is  most  interesting.  It  traces  the  nistory  of 
dogmas  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  after  the  Beformation.  The 
history  is  di\dded  into  three  periods:  the  first  extending  to 
Gregory  Yll.,  or  the  commencement  of  scholastic  theology ;  the 
second  embracing  the  first  stage  of  scholasticism ;  and  the  third  its 
close,  down  to  and  after  the  Eeformation.  The  reader,  who  with  us 
may  have  felt  how  superficially  and  summarily  scholasticism  is  dis- 
missed in  general,  will  be  thankful  for  this  contribution  from  one 
who  could  so  well  distinguish  and  bring  out  its  chracteristic 
elements.  Next  in  importance  are  the  three  volumes  of  Dr.  Heppe 
on  the  *' Dogmatics  of  Grernian  Protestantism  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century."*'*  The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  sufficiently  described 
by  stating  that,  in  opposition  to  strict  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism, 
he  regards  Melancthon  as  the  onlv  genuine  representative  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  first,  the  ancient 
Protestant  dogma,  held  in  common  till  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  is 
stated ;  secondly,  it  is  corroborated  by  many  passages  from  Pro- 
testant writers ;  thirdly,  it  is  shown  how  this  dogma  was  set  aside 
by  Lutheranism  on  the  one  hand,  and  how,  on  the  other,  it  developed 
into  the  German  reformed  dogma,  and  ultimately  merged  into 
Keformed  theology  generally.  If  we  say  that  this  is  carried  out 
througli  the  whole  range  of  dogmatics,  tlie  reader  will  gather  ho«r 
much  information  is  compressed  into  these  three  volumes ;  only 
that  it  cauuot  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Heppe  sets  himself  to  advocate 
a  certain  view.  The  first  dogmatic  work  of  the  Beformation  were 
Melancthon's  '^  Lectures  on  the  Komans,"  afterwards  comprised  in  his 


^*  WeRt8la\vi8chor  Miihrchenschertz  D^utach  bcarbeitet^  von  Joaeph  Wenzig. 
Leipzig :  C.  B.  Lorck.     1857. 

'*  Litaniscbc  Miihrchcn,  Sprichworte,  KiitBel,  u.  Lieder.  QeMunmelt  u.  iibar- 
BCtzt,  von  AiiguBt  Schleicher.    Weimar  :  H.  Bohlan.     1857« 

'*  Knglische  (xcdichte,  iiberBctzt,  von  Dr.  Hermann  Yelten.  Aacken,  Ben- 
rath  k  VogelgcBnng.     1867. 

^'  Dr.  A.  Neaodcr's  Christliche  Dogmengeachichte.  Hermn«gegeben  von  Dr. 
J.  L.  Jacobi.     2tcr  Theil.     Berlin  :  Wiegandt  u.  Orieben.     1857. 

"  Dogmatik  d.  Deutachen  Protestantismua  im  16ten  Jahrhundert.  Von 
Dr.  II.  Heppe.     8  Bande.    Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthea.     1857. 
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**  Loci  Communes."    These,  however^  were  only  meant  to  explain  the 
senso  of  Scripture,  and  treated  of  the  most  important  dogmas :  such 
as  the  Fall,  Man*s  Inability,  the  Law,  the  Gospel,  Grace,  Faith, 
Justification.      Fundamental  doctrines,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation,  and  statements  about  the  Sacraments,  were  only  alluded 
to  in  passing.     But  the  controversy  with  Unitarians  and  Romanists 
gave  prominence  to  those  points   which  appeared  in  the  edition 
of  the  "  Loci,"  of  1535,  and  still  more  in  that  of  1543.     If  philo- 
sophy  was  formerly  reprobated,  it  b  now  reinstated,  and  some  use 
made  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  ''consent  of  the  church."     Still 
nothing  was  to  be  received  as  dogmas  but  what  contributed  to  piety, 
edification,  and  confirmation;  and  dogmatics  were  to  be  ''  an  edifying 
treatise."      We   cannot  mention   particularly   his  other  works,   of 
whicli  the  most  notable  was  an  elaboration  of  Cruciger's  work  on 
the  "  Nicene  Symbol."     A  similar  spirit  breathed  in  the  writings  of 
his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors.     The  first  really  dog- 
matic  and   controversial  work    of    Protestantism  was  by   !Uobert 
Barnes,  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.  (one  of  our  martyrs),  published  at 
Wittenberg  in  1536,  with  a  preface  by  Bugenhagen.     The  most 
important  reformers  after  Melancthon  were  Brenz,  the    Swabian 
divine,  and  Bucer,  who  was  quite  at  one  with  Melancthon,  only 
that  the  Lutheran  writers  regarded  theology  in  its  subjective  light, 
so  far  as  it  bore  on  the  individual,  while  Bucer,  who  was  a  Calvinist, 
viewed  it  objectively,  as  bearing  on  the  glory  of  God.     It  would 
require  too  much  space  to  follow  the  two  churches  in  their  separate 
development.     Eetormed  theology  adopted  the  analytic,  Lutheran 
the  synthetic  method.     Gradually  the  latter  separated  from  Melanc- 
thon, and  disowned  the  confession  of  1540,  clinging  to  the  so-called 
kSchiiiulkald  articles  of  1537.     By-and-bye  the  Lutherans  condemned 
Melancthon,  imtil   Chemnitz  made  this  a  criterion  of  orthodoxy  ; 
and  Uutter  even  doubted  his  ultimate  salvation.     The  Beformed 
Clmrch  of  Germany  was  founded  in  the  Palatinate  in  1562.     Its 
exponent  is  the  Heidelberg  catecliism,  and  its  three  great  principles 
are  the  gracious  covenant  of  God,  essential  union  with  Christ,  and  the 
perseverance  of  saints — the  latter  in  preference  to  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  predestination.     We  have  said  enough  to  interest  the  student  in 
Dr.  lleppe's  work. 

A  monograph  on  "  Ulrich  Zasius,"  by  Professor  Stinzing,  of 
Basle/"  is  probably  more  curious  than  important.  Zasius  was  a 
oi^lobrated  lawyer,  born  at  Constance  in  1461.  Early  cast  upon  the 
world,  since  his  grandfather  had  otherwise  disposed  of  his  goods, 
considering  that  the  father  of  our  hero  would  be  unable  to  marry, 
as  he  wanted  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  our  Ulrich  went  through 
the  various  degrees  of  official  life,  advancing;,  with  his  popularity, 
from  a  professorship  with  a  salary  of  forty-six  florins  a-year  to  one 
at  a  hundred.     It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  this  celebrated  jurist 


^*  Ulrich    ZasiuB :    Ein    Beitrag    zur  Qeschlchte  d.    RechtBwiMenschaft   im 
ZeitAlter  d.  KeformatioiL    Yon  Dr.  A.  Hintging,  Prof.  d.  Rechte  zu  BaseL  Baael : 

Schweighauuer.     1867. 
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viewed  the  Beformation.  With  hia  friend  Erasmus,  whom  he 
throughout  followed,  he  first  approved  of  Luther  and  then  drew 
back.  Still  the  majority  in  his  tlniversit^  of  Preiburg  were  ynth 
the  reformer ;  and  Zauius  sadly  complains  that  his  lectures  on 
canon  law  w^ere  nearly  empty.  Withal,  he  was  a  hearty  and  kind 
man,  who  enjoyed  life,  and  in  his  sixtieth  year  married  a  second 
time,  and  became  the  father  of  seven  children.  At  his  table,  such 
men  as  Eck  and  Ehegius  (both  students  at  Freiburg — the  latter 
boarded  with  Zasius)  met.  The  volume  affords  curious  glances 
into  university  life.  At  his  promotion,  an  LL.D.  rode  in  state  to 
the  church,  where  he  solemnly  received  book,  ring,  and  hat.  On 
the  way  sweetmeats  were  distributed  among  the  people,  the  whole 
pageant  costing  about  seventv  florins,  including  the  usual  wind-up 
of  a  feast,  with  smoking  viands  and  flagons  of  wine.  The  Peasants' 
War  in  1525  and  the  taking  of  Freiburg  decided  the  old  jurist  against 
Luther.     He  died  November  24th,  15di5,  aged  seventy-four. 

Holland  has  this  time  contributed  two  historical  works :  the  one, 
in  Dutch,  being  a  promising  monograph  on  "Zwingli,"  by  Dr. 
Tichler;"^  the  other,  in  ezceUent  German,  by  Mr.  Land.*^  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Land's  tractate  is  John  of  Ephesus.  the  first  Syrian 
ecclesiastical  historian.  The  researches  of  the  author  are  based  on 
Canon  Cureton's  "  Syriac  Edition  of  the  Works  of  John  "  (Oxford, 
1853).  In  five  sections,  the  general  circumstances  of  S\Tian 
literature,  the  historical  works  of  Syria,  the  biography  of  John, 
his  method,  and  the  sketch  of  his  history,  are  traced.  John  was 
born  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  lone  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  Eastern  Court.  He  distinguished  himself  oy  converting 
the  heathen  in  Asia,  of  whom  70,000  are  said  to  have  been  baptized 
by  his  means.  Thus  successful,  he  was  employed  in  similar  work 
at  Constantinople.  He  seems  to  have  proceedCed  vi  et  armiSy  advo- 
cating that  refractory  heathens  should  be  thrown  to  the  Mrild 
beasts.  Apparently,  some  magistrates  also—and  they  the  only  honest 
officials  in  the  city — fell  victims.  But  soon  John  became  Mono- 
physite,  and  in  turn  experienced  persecution.  Irrespective  of  lot 
peculiar  views,  his  history  is  valuable.  Mr.  Land  has  produced  an 
excellent  treatise,  and  aptly  dedicated  it  to  his  celebrated  teacher, 
Professor  Juynboll,  of  Leyden.  Lastly,  on  this  branch,  we  have  to 
notice  the  completion  of  the  late  Dr.  Gieseler's  "  Church  History,'* 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Bedepennine  ;**  and  a  first  volume  on 
the  "  History  of  Judaism  and  its  Sects,"  by  Dr.  Jost."  The  section 
of  Giescler  before  us  extends  from  1648  to  1814,  and  bears  the  same 
marks  of  thoroughuess  and  excellency  as  the  other  volumes.     Dr. 


^  Huldrich  Zwingli  de  Kerkhervormer  door  J.  Tichler,  ThfloL  Doct..  Pivd.  bt 
Leyden.    Met  twee  Platen,     late  Dell.    Utreoht :  Kemliick  a  Zoon.     1857. 

^  JohannpH,  Bischof  von  Ephesos,  d.  erate  Syrische  Kirehenhutorikar 
leiteudo  Studien,  von.  J.  P.  N.  Land.    Leyden  :  £.  J.  Brill.    1856. 

^  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchcngeachichto.    Yon  Dr.  J.  C.  L.  Oiawler. 
von  Dr.  E.  U.  Redepenning.    4tor  Band.    Bonn :  Marciu.    1857. 

'^  Gescbichte  d.  Judenthama  u.  Seiner  Secten.    Von  Dr.  J.  H.  Jott. 
Abtheilung.    Leipzig :  Duiffling  u.  Fxmnke.    1857> 
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Jost  is  a  well-known  Jewish  historian,  whose  honesty  and  straight- 
fonvardness  favourably  distinguish  him.  His  volume  extends  to 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  under  Titus.  We  have  been  impressed 
with  his  emphatic  disavowal  of  the  crucifixion,  which  he  ascribes  to 
a  wicked  and  fanatical  section  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  also  expresses 
his  belief  in  the  historical  reality  of  most  of  the  New  Testament 
history.  Students  of  Jewish  history  will  find  the  book  weU  deserving 
their  attention,  though  with  us,  they  would,  perhaps,  wish  to  see  it 
a  little  more  extended. 

Not  exactly  historical,  but  allied  to  it,  are  certain  works  on  India  and 
Egypt  before  us.  To  the  first  class  belongs  Mr.  Koeppen^s  "  B^igion 
of  Buddha.*'**  The  author  first  treats  of  the  development  in  India 
previous  to  Buddhism,  of  the  origin  of  castes,  Ac,  then  of  the  life 
of  Buddha,  and,  lastly,  of  Buddhism  as  a  system,  of  its  monks  and 
priests,  of  its  laity  and  morals,  of  its  worship  and  contemplation. 
We  have  already  stated  that,  like  the  philosophy  of  Schoppenhauer, 
it  springs  from  a  deep  disgust  of  the  woridf,  engendered  in  those 
thinking  minds  who  had  not  found  rest  in  Christ.  According  to  the 
Vedanta,  only  Brahma,  i.e.,  pure  being,  really  exists ;  all  the  world 
does  not  exist,  save  in  appearance,  and  is  unreality.  Everything, 
therefore,  which  appears  is  destined  and  intended  to  return  into 
Braluna,  and  this  constitutes  its  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Sankhja  denies  Brahma,  and  makes  matter  and  individual  souls  to  be 
the  sole  reality.  Buddhism  goes  a  step  further,  and  denies  not  only 
the  creative  Brahma,  but  also  eternal  matter  or  nature.  It  is  an 
atheism,  without  Qod  and  without  nature,  in  which  the  ''  Tohu  vm 
Bohn'^  occupies  the  place  of  Brahma  and  of  eternal  nature.  The 
world  arises  from  this  emptiness,  and  everything  is  empty.  Every- 
thing that  is,  or  appears  to  be,  is  nothing,  arose  from  nothing,  and 
shall  become  nothing.  This  vast  moral  scepticism  which,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pride  of  the  Brahmins,  leads  to  a  complete  levelling 
of  all,  is,  however,  not  consistent  throughout,  as  it,  for  example, 
admits  the  migration  of  souls,  &c.  The  highest  aim  of  the 
Buddhist  is  to  seek  annihilation.  This  is  not  necessarily  attained  at 
death,  on  account  of  the  migration  of  souls,  but  by  the  extinction  of 
all  desires  and  attachment  to  being.  The  four  great  truths  which 
Buddha  preached  near  Benares,  are  thus  formulated :  Taiuy  the 
origin  of  pain,  the  annihilation  of  pain,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
annihilation  is  to  be  attained.  However  grateful  we  feel  to  Mr. 
Koeppen  for  his  able  contribution,  we  must  express  our  decided 
protest  against  the  unwarrantable  and  frivolous  manner  in  which 
Christianity  is  ranked  along  with  the  religions  of  error.  From 
the  fertile  pen  of  Dr.  Uhlemanii  we  have  three  works  on  Egypt. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  "Three  Days  in  Memphis."*    The 


^  Die  Religion  de«  Biiddha  u.  ihre  Entatehnng.  Yon  C.  Fr.  Eoeppea.  Beriin: 
Schneider.     London:  Williazna  &  Norgate.    1857. 

'^  Droi  Tage  in  Memphts.  Ein  Beitrag  Bur  KenntniBs  d.  Volks  u.  Familien- 
lebens  d.  alien  ifigypter.  Von  Dr.  Max  uhlemann.  Gdtting«n  :  Vandenhook  «. 
Rupricbt.     1866. 
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author  wanders  in  Bpirit,  under  the  guidance  of  the  god  HomfV 
through  the  ancient  Egyptian  capital;  and  in  the  garb  of  an 
interesting  story,  describes  family  and  popular  life.  The  second  and 
third  treatises  form  the  two  first  volumes  of  a  comprehensive  manual 
on  Egyptian  antiquities.  Yol.  I.  is  a  "  History  of  Egyptian  Studies."^ 
Probably  many  of  our  readers  know  that  two  systema  divide  the 
learned  world  on  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics.  The  one,  that  of 
Champollion,  regards  the  hieroglyphics  as  symbols  of  ideaMj  the 
other,  that  of  Seyffarth,  as  phonetic  symbols.  Even  the  followers 
of  Champollion  allow  that  proper  names  were  written  with  phonetic 
hieroglyphics  ;  and  both  reason  and  experience  seem  topoint  towards 
the  ascendancy  of  the  views  of  Seyfiarth.  Dr.  Uhlemann  has 
further  applied  and  developed  this  system,  and  ranks  high  as  an 
Egyptian  scholar.  In  another  volume  the  same  author  gives  us  the 
"  Arch  apology  of  Egypt,'"*  in  a  manner  equally  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  We  could  wish  to  see  this  volume  translated  into  English. 
While  on  the  subject  of  ancient  languages,  we  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Stier'®  has  just  supplied  a  long-felt  desideratum,  in  giving  us  a 
"  Hebrew  Vocabulary  for  the  Use  of  Schools."  The  part  before  us 
arranges  the  verbs,  giving  a  full  index  of  them.  Of  a  kindred 
nature  is  Dr.  Eriedlander's  "  Hebrew  ScholsB,'"* — a  useful  adjunct  for 
teaching  Hebrew  to  youug  people.  The  Oriental  scholar  will  be 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  Eabbi  Jehuda  Ben  Kareisb's 
"  Hebrew  Epistle  on  the  Use  of  the  Targum,"  with  an  able  Hebrew 
biography,  by  Mr.  Goldberg.**  Of  Greek  grammars  we  have  a 
Latin  elaboration  of  Winer's  "  New  Testament  Grammar,"  bv  no 
less  a  person  than  Mr.  Beelen,^^  an  honorary  chamberlain  of  Pio 
^NTouo,  and  professor  at  Louvain.  The  work  is  mainly  a  reproduction 
of  the  German,  with  a  few  omissions  and  additions.  In  the  first 
sheets  the  accents  are  omitted ;  and  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the 
author's  assurance,  to  the  effect  that  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
important  to  the  reader. 

In  cxcgetics,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  continuation  of  the  late 
Dr.  Drechslcr's  "  Commentary  on  Isaiah,"  by  Drs.  Delitzsch  and 
lialin.^^  We  may  congratulate  the  theological  world  that  this 
great  work  is  at  last  finished.  In  the  part  before  us.  Dr.  Hahn 
comments  on  chap.  xl.  to  the  end  :  dividing  these  prophecies  into 

*  '^  Handbuch  d.  Gesaiumten  iEgyptischen  Alterthamskunde.  later  Theil — Oe*- 
chichte  d.  ^gyptologie.    Von  Dr.  Max  Uhlemaun.     Leipzig  :  Wigand.    1857. 

'*  Jilgyptische  Archiiologie.  Von  Dr.  Max  Uhlemann.  Leipzig :  Wigand. 
1857. 

^  Hobniischea  Vocabiilarinm  mim  Schvdgebrauch.  ZuBammengeaielH  Ton  O. 
Stier.     Leipzig  :  B.  G.  Teubner.     1857. 

*'  Scholcc  Hebraica)  Miuores.  Curavit  Dr.  C.  A.  Friedliinder.  Fa*c.  I, 
Berlin  :  Sj)rirger.     18.')7. 

^  11.  Jehuda  Ben  Karei.'th  :  Epistoln  de  Stadii  Targum  Utilitate.  Edidenint 
J.  J  L.  Barge."  et  D.  B.  Goldberg.     Paris:  Duprat.     1857. 

"  Gmmiiiatiea  Gnccitatis  Novi  TeBtamenti,  qnam  ad  G.  Wineri  ejoadem 
argunienti  libriim.     Coniposuit  J.  Th.  Boclen.     Louvain  :  Fontyn.    1857. 

^^  Dcr  Prr)phet  Je.saja.  Uel>orsetzt  n.  erklart  von  Dr.  M.  Drechaler.  Kach  d. 
Tode  Drcchrtlt-r  fortgesetzt  u.  volleiidct  von  Dr.  F.  Delitzach  a.  Dr.  A.  Haha* 
3  Theilo.    Berlin  :  Schlawitz.    1857. 
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three  times  niae  addresses,  each  consisting  again  of  three  times  three. 
Delitzsch  addd  afew  concluding  remarks,  in  which  he  occasionally  dis- 
sents from  Uahn.  Delitzsch  divides  the  prophecies  in  the  following 
manner :  1.  Chaps,  i.  to  vi.,  The  Hardening ;  2.  Chaps,  vii.  to  xii., 
Imnmnuel ;  3.  Chaps,  xiii.  to  xxiii.,  Judgment  and  Salvation  of  the 
Heathen;  4.  Chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.,  The  General  Judgment  of  the 
AVorld ;  5.  Chaps,  xxviii.  to  xxxiii.,  The  Apostacy  of  Ashur  and 
its  consequences  ;  5.  Chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.,  The  Judgment  of  the 
World  ;  7.  Chap,  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.,  The  Fall  of  Ashur.  Then  in  the 
following  three  sections :  1.  Chaps,  xl.  to  xlviii.,  Deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Bahylon  and  Destruction  of  Idols;  2.  Chaps,  xlix.  to 
Ivii.,  The  Humiliation  and  Exaltation  of  Christ — ^Israel  fulfils  its 
Great  Calling  for  the  World;  3.  Chaps.  Iviii.  to  Ixvi.,  Climax, 
showing  the  Future  Glory.  The  commentary  is  thoroughly  orthodox, 
and  as  able  as  we  would  expect  from  those  who  had  written  it. 
The  only  other  commentary  which  we  shall  notice,  is  that  on  "Esther," 
by  Dr.  Nickes,  a  Benedictine  monk,  at  Rome.**  A  Biblical  com- 
mentary by  a  monk,  written  at  Borne,  dedicated  to  the  Cardinal, 
Chief  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  printed  by  the  Propa- 
ganda— will  the  reader  expect  a  religious  or  a  scientific  work  ?  We 
assure  him  he  will  find  neither.  A  wordy  and  unmeaning  congeries 
of  dissertations,  pedantic,  laboured,  and  trifling. 

On  the  subject  of  theology,  properly  so  called,  we  have  a  new 
edition,  by  Dr.  Krabbinger,  of  St.  Ambrose's  book  on  the  "  Duty  of 
the  Clergy,'*** — an  excellent  edition,  furnished  with  good  annota- 
tions, whic'h  form  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume.  SimUarly  we  have 
a  treatise,  by  Dr.  Lisco,^  on  the  "  Dogmatics  of  the  well-known 
Theologia  Germanica,*'  followed  by  a  brief  but  good  sketch  of  the 
**  History  of  Mysticism  to  the  time  of  Luther."  A  neat  and  useful 
work  this.  Dr.  Lechler  writes  a  book  on  the  "  New  Testament  Doc- 
trine of  the  Ministry,  with  special  reference  to  the  present  Political 
State  of  the  Lutheran  Church."^  The  author  treats,  first,  of  the 
institution  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  next,  of  that  of  the  ministrv; 
then,  of  its  various  degrees  in  apostolic  and  in  our  days;  lastly,  of  the 
qualifications  for  it,  of  ordination,  and  of  clerical  duties.  The  book 
contains  much  that  is  valuable,  but  is  fearfully  Lutheran  and 
priestly.  The  writer  believes  in  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  that 
ordination  is  a  sacrament,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  in  it,  that 
the    priest   does   officially   communicate  blessings    and   what  not. 

■  f  De  E«thenD  libro  et  ad  eiim  quae  pertinent  vaticiniis  et  Psalmis,  libri  trea 
qiios  scripsit  D.  Joannea  Aua.  Nickes.  Pars  prior.  Romsc  :  typia  S.  C.  de  Propa- 
gatida  Fide.     1856. 

*'  S.  AmbroRii :  Episcopi  Mediol.  de  OflSciis  Ministrorum.  Libri  III.  cum  Paulini 
libello  de  Vita  S.  Arabrosii.  llecognovit  et  lUuatravit  J.  O.  Krabbinger. 
Tiibinp^en:  Laupp.    1857. 

**  Die  Heilalchre  d.  Theologia  Dcutach  nebst  einen  auf  sie  beziiglichen  Abreiser 
d.  (.'hriatl.  Myatik  bis  auf  Luther.     Von  Dr.  F.  G.  LIbco.    Stuttgart :  Liesching. 

••  Die  Xeubestcnnentliche  Lehre  vom  heil.  Amte  in  ihren  Grundlagen. 
Darge8tellt  u.  auf  d.  bestenhenden  RechtmrerhaltniBse.  d.  Evang.  Luther.  Kirehe 
Deutschlands.    Angewendet,  von  Dr.  K.  Lechler.    Stuttgart :  Steinkopf.    1857. 
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Lastly,  Pastor  Ehmann  collects  and  reprints  (£tinger*8  *'  Sermons/ *" 
It  is  well  known  that  this  celebrated  Wurtembuig  diyine  waa  a 
Theosophic  Mystic,  distinguished  not  only  for  hia  laithfulneas  and 
popularity,  but  for  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Swedenborgianisin 
into  Germany,  and  doing  stout  battle  against  Semmler.  We  have 
no  doubt  this  divine  was  useful  in  his  time,  but  we  cannot  see  what 
good  purpose  the  republication  of  his  sermons  can  serve.  In  these 
circumstances,  generally,  the  husks  are  taken,  and  the  kernel  is  left. 
We  would  fain  not  part  on  theological,  but  on  secular  ground. 
Has  the  reader  ever  heard  of  Caspar  Hauser  whom  Professor 
Edchricht,  of  Copenhagen,  introduces  once  more,  first  to  a  Danish, 
and  then  to  a  German  audience  ?^  It  will  be  remembered  that  one 
day  in  1828,  an  apparently  idiotic  lad  was  found  in  the  streets  of 
Nuremburg,  who,  from  the  mystery  that  hung  over' his  parentage, 
and  his  imperfect  mental  development  soon  attracted  attention. 
Police  officials  questioned  him  in  due  form,  professors  examined 
him,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  hia  history, 
and  last  though  not  least,  Lord  Stanhope  adopted  him.  The 
excitement  of  the  people  reached  its  climax,  when  it  was  circulated 
that  his  life  was  attempted.  Armed  soldiers  now  guarded  biin 
day  and  night,  lie  was  declared  to  be  a  son  of  Xapoleon,  or  at 
least  some  unknown  and  ill-used  prince.  At  last  he  actually  fell, 
whether  by  his  own  hand  or  another's,  it  was  never  ascertained. 
Since  then,  opinions  have  been  pretty  unanimous  in  representing  him 
as  a  half-witted  boy,  purposely  exposed  by  unfeeling  parents.  The 
whole  story  well  exhibited  the  want  of  practical  sense  among  omr 
German  friends,  and  this  somcwiiat  tedious  book  is  none  less  a 
confirmation  of  it.  We  close  the  year's  review  by  mentiohing  that 
Gregorovius  has  attempted  to  show  that  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Mcister" 
contains  the  germ  of  all  socialistic  elements.''  For  ourselves,  what- 
ever we  thought  of  the  ability,  we  never  admired  the  tendencv  of 
the  book.  To  the  reader  who  wishes  to  peruse  an  able  and  well-done 
resume  of  present  events  and  persons,  we  cordially  recommend 
lirokhaus's  "  Supplement  to  the  Conversations-Lexicon,"*  of  which 
seven  other  numbers  lie  on  our  studv  table. 


^  Doa  WurtemlKM-girtclien  Priiliiten  F.  C.  <E linger  niimmtliche  Predigten. 
Kum  erstcn  Male  vollstandig  gOBaxiimelt.  Von  K.  Ch.  E.  Ehnuuiu.  Reutlingen  : 
lliipp  u.  Barr.    5  Biiiido.    3807. 

•"  [Jnverstaml  u.  sclilcchte  Erzieh'.mg.  Vier  ik):  uliire  Vorlesangen  liher 
Kas}>ar  Hsiuricr.  Von  Dr.  D,  F.  E^cliriclit,  Prufessur  zu  Ko|)euhAgen.  Berlin  : 
Docker.    1857. 

•*  (ioetlus*8  Willielm  Meistor  in  Rcincu  sociiiliRtischcn  Elemcnten  cntwickclt. 
Vun  Ferd.  Grogoi-oviu.',  Schwab.    Halle  :  Fiwhfaahcr.     1855. 

*"  Unsere  Zeit.  Jalirl»uch  zum  Couvcrsutioufl  -  Lexicon.  Heft  II.— VIII. 
Leipzig  :  Bruckhauf.     liS57. 
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British  Land  Birds.    Pp.  282.    LoDdon :  Religious  Tract  Society.    1857. 

AVe  have  not  seen  any  book  belonging  to  general  literature  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  which  has  given  us  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  recommend  it  most  cor- 
dially to  our  juvenile  readers.  The  compiler  is  evidently  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  but  is  himself  an 
observer  of  that  interesting  class  of  the  animal  creation  which  he 
describes.  The  book  abounds  with  curious  and  entertaining  anec- 
dotes. The  engravings  are  extremely  well  executed;  the  attitudes 
of  the  birds  are  most  true  to  nature ;  and  we  cannot  bestow  higher 
praise  than  to  say,  that  on  looking  at  them,  we  thought  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  workmanship  of  Thomas  Bewick,  in  that 
chosen  compaaion  of  our  boyhood,  his  "  British  Birds." 


Labour  and  Live:  a  Story.    By  the  Author  of  "Blenham."    London:  Wm, 
Freeman.     1857. 

The  author  of  "  Blenham  '*  has  succeeded  in  weaving  a  second  story 
no  less  interesting  than  the  first.  The  mystery  of  the  plot  in 
*'  Labour  and  Live''  is  well  sustained  to  the  last,  whilst  the  cha- 
racters are  vividly  and  naturally  drawn.  The  gloomy  and  reserved 
spirit  of  Mr.  Heathcote,  tempered  by  his  lurking  affection  for  his 
son  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  memory  of  the  past ;  the  inno- 
cent wildness  of  the  "  Child  of  Solitude ;"  Aunt  Deborah,  the 
cheerful  yet  the  suffering ;  the  subdued  Mrs.  Norton ;  the  gay 
younp;  folk  who  give  the  tone  and  brightness  to  this  picture  of  life, 
and  for  whom  the  denouement  is  arranged  and  brought  about — all 
cleverly  pourtrayed— show  that  Mr.  Elliott  is  master  of  some  of  the 
best  elements  of  story -telling.  The  present  tale  is  healthy  in  its 
tone,  and  points  many  a  moral  which  the  world  would  do  well  to  learn. 
Throughout  the  narrative  there  runs  a  harmless  current  of  satire, 
whicli  gives  an  agreeable  zest  to  the  conversations,  and  is  in  good 
keeping  with  the  character  of  those  who  use  this  generally  dangerous 
weapon. 


Kkc»»lt.ections  of  Western  Tkxas:  Descriptive  and  Narrative  (including 
iin  Indian  cam{>aign).  By  Two  of  the  U.  S.  Mounted  Rifles.  London : 
Canb  &  Co.     1857. 

This  is  the  narrative  of  two  young  men  who  served  nearly  four 
\ tars  in  the  U.  S.  Mounted  Kifles,  against  the  frontier  Indians  of 
Texas,  and  who  found  upon  their  return  to  their  native  country  a 
third  person  ready  to  clothe  their  adventures  and  experience  in 
appropriate  language,  and  give  them  a  form  and  address  fitted  for 
})ublic'  presentation.  The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work  are 
ihosc  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  climate  and  scenery,  natural 
productions,  zoology,  and  inhabitants  of  this  wild  and  beautiful, 
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though  comparatively  little  known  country.  It  is  now  Bevend  jeva 
since  Texas  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  region  for  emigration ;  yet 
there  are  still  living  many  families  who  rue  the  hour  when  they  were 
first  tempted  to  quit  England  for  that  productive  and  ill-regulated 
state.  Not  only  is  the  Indian  hostile  to  the  new  settlers;  the 
dangerous  insects  of  every  kind  which  swarm  in  this  delectable 
climate  war  against  his  peace,  and  make  it  anything  but  a  desirable 
abiding-place.  Of  course,  as  the  hand  of  man  cultivates  the  soil, 
and  uproots  the  mighty  forests  that  abound  there,  and  drains  the 
heavy  swamps  that  breed  the  noxious  vermin  and  create  disease^ 
these  disadvantages  will  gradually  vanish ;  and  then,  probably,  no 
country  will  be  better  adapted  for  colonization,  or  repay  more  pro- 
lifically  the  care  and  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  We  cannot  enter 
into  a  description  ot  the  adventures  of  the  two  brothers.  The 
reader  will  find,  however,  much  that  is  amusing  and  inatructive  in 
"  Eecollections  of  "Western  Texas." 


A  Eet  to  the  Adulteration  of  our  Daily  Food  ;  Compiled  from  the  EvideDM 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions  in  the  yean  1855-56. 
By  William  Dalton.     London :  Marlborough  &  Co.    1857. 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to  run  through 
the  minutes  of  evidence  published  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  adulteration 
of  food,  will  find  Mr.  Dalton* s  book  a  convenient  and  useful  com- 
pendium. "Adulteration,"  says  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  "I  find 
to  prevail  in  nearly  all  articles  that  it  will  pay  to  adulterate."  And 
what  articles,  wx  may  venture  to  ask,  that  constitute  a  substance  for 
food,  will  not  pay  for  adulteration  }  A  cheap  substitute,  we  believe, 
may  be  found  for  everything  that  we  eat  or  drink.  It  is  the  bane  of 
society  that  we  live  in  a  state  so  dependent  upon  the  bonestj 
and  caprice  of  unscrupulous  persons ;  and  when  we  read  the  account* 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  most  essential  food  is  corrupted,  ve 
might  with  reason  exclaim,  "  There  is  death  in  the  pot.*'  HoweTeTf 
we  have  the  consolation  that  if  there  are  to  be  found  persona  who 
wilfully  adulterate  our  food,  there  are  also  scientific  chemists  who 
can  detect  the  fraud,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  protect  society. 

Scripture  Studier  ;  or,  ExpoBitory  Readings  in  the  Old  Teitament.  With  «i 
Appendix.    By  llev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

This  volume  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding — similar  in  its  object, 
and  not  unlike  in  its  execution.  Both  for  its  matter  and  tone,  we 
can  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  readers  who  take  interest  in  such 

subjects. 

Adolphr  Monod'h  Farewell  to  hls  Frietcds  avd  ths  Church.  Tianalated 
from  tho  French.    London  :  Jas.  Nisbet  &  Co.    1857. 

AViiEN  wc  have  said  that  this  farewell  consists  of  a  series  of  addresses 
delivered  by  the  illustrious  French  preacher,  during  the  last  six 
months  of  his  life,  to  friends  standing  around  his  bed-side,  we  shall 
have  said  enough  to  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  the  book.    From 
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the  preface  we  gather  that  M.  Monod  "  resolved  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  every  Sunday,  and  to  admit  a  few  friends  to  partake 
of  it  with  him."  Such  was  the  origin  and  the  occasion  of  these 
addresses.  They  —  twenty-five  in  all  —  embrace  a  wide  range 
of  subiects,  the  concluding  one  of  which  is  "  God  is  love."  What 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  this  last  testimony lof  the 
dying  servant  of  God  ?  Richest  Christian  sentiment,  the  most 
profound  submission,  and  the  most  exalted  faith,  are  blended  with 
tlie  deepest  tenderness  and  feeling,  throughout  these  discourseSy 
indicating  a  mind  that  was  **  meetened  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light."  We  trust  that  many  will  derive  consolation  from 
tlie  last  words  of  Adolphe  Monod,  who  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.'* 
Of  the  translation  we  cannot  say  anything,  as  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  original. 

Sucn  IS  Life  :  Sketches  and  Poems.    By  Double-Tou.    London :  Samuel  Eyre: 

1857. 

Many  persons  will  purchase  this  book  for  the  sake  of  the  cover  and 
frontispiece,  drawn  by-the-bye  by  Robert  Dudley,  rather  than  for 
the  merits  of  the  tales  and  versification  within.  Double- You  is  not 
only  an  unskillful  story-teller,  but  is  at  the  same  time  miserably 
prosaic  in  his  style — a  style  infinitely  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  to  whom  the  hundred  and  sixty  pages  are  dedicated 
by  permission. 

A  Manual  of  Scrtpture  History.    By  Rev.  J.  K  Riddle,   M.A.    London ; 

Longiuan  &  Co.     1857. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  these  pages  is  to  adopt  a  middle  course 
— to  give  in  his  own  words  a  brief  Scriptural  history,  and  accom- 
pany the  same  with  remarks  instructive  and  useful,  though  not  too 
elaborate,  explanatory  of  many  of  the  peculiarities  which  meet  us  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  The  work  may  be  profitably  studied  by  young 
persons,  and  is,  therefore,  suitable  for  schools  and  private  families. 
Tlie  principal  value  of  such  a  work,  when  well  written,  is,  that  it 
,  gives  freshness  and  novelty  to  familiar  scenes,  making  the  reader 
feci  almost  as  if  he  were  perusing  a  new  history.  It  is  not  unlike 
studying  the  Bible  in  a  new  language,  which  continually  suggests  ideas 
that  did  not  strike  us  in  the  old  familiar  version  of  our  childhood. 


The  Old  Bachelor  or  the  Old  Scottish  Village.   By  Thomas  Aird.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    1857. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  of  Scottish  scenery  and  character  in  this 
little  volume  are  exquisitely  fine.  That  Mr.  Aird  is  a  poet,  his  prose 
demonstrates.  But  some  of  the  tales  are  so  wild,  and  the  tragic 
element  so  largely  preponderates  in  tlie  book,  that  we  have  our 
doubts  as  to  its  healthy  tendency.  Even  we,  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  all  sorts  of  writings,  have  shuddered  at  two  or  three  of  these  dark 
tales.  A  proof  of  the  author's  dramatic  power,  but  a  proof,  also, 
that  the  multiplication  of  such  books  would  hardly  be  a  blessing  to 
the  country. 
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Uniform  unth  '* Morning  Thoughts" 
EVENING    THOUGHTS;   or,  DAILY  WALKING  WITH  GOD. 

A   POBTIOV   SOB   XAOH    EVSNZHa    ZV   THB   YBAJBL 

By    OCTAVIUS   WINSLOW,    D.D. 

JAKU4BT  TO  JuirX. 

Imperial  82mo.,  2s.  6d.,  doth.  * 

MORNING  THOUGHTS;  or,  DAILY  WALKING  WITH  GOD. 

A  POBTIOV  FOB  BAOH  DAT  ZV  TBB  YBAB. 

JASX7ABTT0  JUSX. 

Imperial  82mo.,  2b.  6d.,  doth.   Jult  to  Dioimeib,  2i.  6d.,  doth. 
Eighth  Thousand,  erown  Svo.,  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 

LIFE   IN  JESUS :    A  MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  MARY  WINQLOW. 

Arranged  from  her  Correspondence  and  Diaiy. 
By  her  Son,  OCTAVIUS  WINSLOW,  D  J>. 

JOHN  F.  SHAW,  SOUTHAMPTON  BOW,  AND  PATERNOSTBR  ROW. 
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THE  ECLECTIC  MOKTHLT  ABTBRTXSBR. 


Just  pubUahed,  2nd  Edition,  reviaed  and  enlaigod,  priM  Sa.  6d. 

rpHE  LONDON   PULPIT.    By  J.  Swing  Bitchis,  Author  of 

J.      the  •*  Night  Side  of  London." 

Contents  : — The  Religious  iDenominations  of  London — 8Acetche8  of  the  Ram. 
BeUew,  Dale,  Melville,  The  Honourable  Liddell,  Maurice,  Tillien,  Binney,  Dr. 
Campbell,  Biildwin  Bro\i-n,  Lynch,  A.  J.  Morrifi,  Brock,  Hinton,  Sheridan  KbowWi, 
Baptist  Noel,  Spurgeon,  Drs.  Cuniming  and  Hamilton,  Cardinal  Wiiwpian,  Edwaid 
Miall,  Messre.  Forster,  lerson,  and  Dr.  Wolfe. 

*'  Mr.  Ritchie's  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  popular  preachera  of  London  are  as  life- 
like as  they  are  brilliant  and  delightful" — Tk€  5toi. 

*'  Without  going  so  far  oa  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  saying  that  there  are  thiee 
ways  of  viewing  this  as  well  as  every  other  subject,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  derUal 
body  may  be  contemplated  either  from  within  one  of  their  special  folds,  and  undff 
the  influence  of  peculiar  religious  views,  or  in  a  purely  lay,  historical  manner ;  and, 
so  we  suppose  we  ought  to  say,  from  the  'platform  of  humanity'  at  large.  The  Utter 
is  the  idea  developed  in  Mi'.  Ritchie's  volume,  and  cleverly  and  amumncly  it  la  done. 
One  great  merit  is,  that  his  characters  are  not  unnecessarily  spun  out.  We  have  a  fev 
rapid  dashes  of  the  pencil,  and  then  the  mind  in  relieved  by  a  change  of  acene  and 

person He  displays  considerable  discrimination  of  judgment,  and  a  good  deal 

of  humour." — Tfte  Inquirer. 

**  There  is  considerable  venHimilitude  in  these  sketches,  though  they  are  much  too 
brief  to  be  regarded  oa  more  than  mere  outlines.  It  is  i)os8iblc,  however,  to  thro* 
character  even  into  an  outliue,  and  this  is  done  with  good  effect  in  several  of  th«ie 
smart  and  offhand  compositions." — Tait. 

"  It  is  lively,  freshly  written,  i^t  times  powerful,  and  its  facts  carefully  put  together. 
It  bears  the  stamp  of  an  earnest  spirit,  eager  in  its  search  after  truth,  and  strongly 
set  against  rffectiition  and  pretence  of  every  sort." — Globe. 

**  Some  of  the  sketches  are  very  good." — Literary  Gasette. 

"  They  are  penned  in  a  just  spirit,  and  are  of  a  character  to  afford  all  the  infonfta- 
tion  that  may  be  needed  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer.  The  author's  criticiflBi 
on  preachers  and  preaching  are  candid,  and  for  the  most  part  truthfuL  This  book 
ought  therefore  to  be  popular.** — Observer. 

**  They  are  written  with  vigour  and  freedom,  and  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of  faimeM 
and  justice — an  admirable  trait,  if  we  reoollecrt  how  much  the  spirit  of  p«rii«analuf 
governs  such  strictures  as  a  rule." — Weekly  Dupatch, 

**  A  sketch  of  the  comparative  force  of  the  religious  denominittions  in  London,  and 
notes  upon  the  chief  popular  preachers,  orthodox  or  dissentient,  republished  from  a 
newspaper — we  think  The  Wtekhj  News  and  Chronicle:  The  Ixxik,  which  ia  written  in 
a  sufficiently  impartial  spirit,  will  interest  many  people  and  offend  few." — Sjraminer. 

**  What  Mr.  Fr<mcis  did  some  few  years  since  for  the  parliamentary  orators  of  the 
age,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  in  the  volume  before  us  effected  for  the  pulpit  omtors  of  the  day. 
In  brief  but  graphic  delineations,  he  gives  daguerreotypes,  as  it  were,  of  the  living 
manners  of  the  chief  popular  preachers  of  various  Christian  denominations.** — The 
Church  and  State  Oazette. 

London  :  TwEsniE,  Strand.  1& 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  48. 

AN    ESSAY    ON     THE    ATONEMENT,    including    a    Critical 
Examination  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  together  with  the  aenUmenta  of  Tariona 
Authors,  both  ancient  and  modem.     By  the  Rer.  J.  Petberick. 

Bjith  :  B1NN8  &  Goodwin.        London  :  Pxwtbesb  k  Co.  S 

Will  l>e  published  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1858,  price  6d. 

THE    PEOPLE^S    KKVJEW:    A    MONTHLY    HAND-BOOK 
OF  P(^rULAR  LITERATURE  AND  CRITICISM.     Ubeml  in  aentimrn-., 
but  aubordinate  to  acknowledged  standards  of  truth  and  right ;  an  honcat  guide  to 

Works  of  merit  in  every  department  of  Literature. 

Communications  And  Books  for  Review  to  be  sent  to  Atlott  Ac  Co.,  l^bUshcra,  S. 

Paternoster  Row. 

Advertitements  to  be  sent  to  Miu  W.  Wesley,  2,  Queen's  Head  Fai^gf,  raUracMtf  r 

Row.  IS 


Ten  wotwmio  monthly  ADYsmssR. 


■''-* 


WOBXS  FUBUSHED  BT  BLAdOE   ^^  ««[, 

Just  pablished,  with  ounMrous  Pktat  and  H»p^  in  41  toIi.,  Sto^  dotli,  1^   ■ 

THE  ISBAEL  OF  THE  ALPS:  •  Ck>iiipl0te  Histovy  of  tb^ 
Vaudoii  of  Piadmooi  (or  WakUiuet) and  tfa«ir  G<AoniM.  Pr«i^«Md  impml^ 
part  from  aamibliahed  Dooameata.  Bj  Alijub  MutTOV,  D.D.,  Paatnr.  of  til*  £i^ 
teatant  Churok  «l  Boordaauz,  in  tba  Daparbmaot  of  Drftma^  Fnuioa»  '     ..^ 

Cloth  antiqiM,  12a.  6d. ;  oalf  eztoa  aBtiqu««  81a.         .:rZ  - 

LADIES  of  the  BEFOHMATION.  Finir  Series.  Mamoin  of 
Distinguiahad  Femalo  Ouuraetera  in  Eqglandy  Scotland,  and  the  Natheriaadi, 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Beformation.  Ehrthe  Rev.  Jambs  Andibsow.  Afkura 
One  Hundred  lUuatrationa,  from  Drawinga  bj  /amea  Qodwin,  J.  W.  Archer,  fto.  ''' 

"  The  hiatoiy  of  the  moat  diatingoiahed  female  worthiea  who  adorned  this  ooun^ 
and  the  Netherlands^  in  the  aiztoenth  oantury,  giran  with  admirable  taata  ian 

fidelity."— -Eccrfwor. 

Cloth  antique,  12a.  6d. ;  calf  estim  aatiqaa,  21a. 

LADIES  of  the  BEFOBMATIOX.  Second  Series.  Memoin  df 
Diatinguiflbed  Female  Chaiastera  in  Qermsay,  France,  Switceriand,  Italj,  and 
Spain,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Refbrmation.  By  the  Rev.  Jamis  Aimvnov. 
Nearly  One  Hnndred  Uuatfaftiona,  hoax  Derigoa  by  JaoMa  Godwin,  Qaotge  Thomai^ 
£.  K.  Johnaon,  ftc  -: : 

"An  exceedingly  Taluabla  oontribiilioo  to  ow  Chriatian  biognqihy.''— dfiMto 
WUruu. 

Cloth  antique,  7a.  6d. ;  calf  azta  antique,  lis., 

LADIES  of  COVENANT:   Memoirs   of  Bistingaished  Scottish 
Female  Charaotera,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Corenaat  and  tho'Peasaoation. 
By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Asdbbsob*    With  numaroua  BngraTings  on  Wood* 

**  A  volume  of  entradng  entertainment  and  of  grave  hiatorie  valuer  written  wifli 
laboriouB  reaearch,  and  ao  intrinaically  esoallent  that  h  muat  ba  popular.*— •CSbruffsn 
Tinei. 

In  Two  Yolumea,  imperial  8vo.,  2,384  pagea,  £4  10a. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICnONAET:  English,  Technological,  and 
Scientific.  Adaoted  to  the  preaent  atate  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  com- 
prising all  words  purely  Englirii,  and  the  principal  Technical  and  Scientific  terma, 
together  with  their  Etymologies  and  their  Pronunciatioo,  according  to  tbe  beat 
authorities.  Edited  by  John  Ogilvib,  LL.D.  lUuatrated  by  above  2,000  Bngravinga 
on  Wood. 

''  Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  hui  Eng^iah  Dictionary  that  eziita,  but 
so  far  as  the  actual  atate  of  knowledge  permitted,  baa  made  some  approach  toward 
perfection.  We  need  acarcely  add,  that  the  work  haa  our  cordial  commendattoau* 
— British  Qitartniy  Review. 

In  One  Yulume,  imperial  8vo.,  £1. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  JMPERIAL  DICTIONABT: 
English,  Technological,  and  Sctentiflc  By  John  OsiLvn,  LL.D.,  niuatralad 
by  nearly  400  Engravings  on  Wood.  Thia  work  containa  an  «ztenai:v«  ooUaalion 
of  worda,  terms,  and  phraaea,  in  the  various  departmenta  of  litecatnra,  aoisnoa, 
and  art,  together  with  numerous  obsolete,  obaoleacent^  and  Scottiah  worda,  fbund  in 
Chaucer,  Spenaer,  Shakapare,  and  Scott,  not  included  in  previous  Kngliah  Dio- 
tioDaried. 

",The  '  Imperial  Dictionary/  with  ita  '  Supplement,*  ought  to  be  found'ln  ersry 
library  of  bcK>ka  of  reference.*' — Literary  Chuette, 

Preparing  for  PMicati(m.^Part  /.  aor^  m  1858.         *  V 

ACOMPEEHENSIVE  HISTOET  OP  INDIA:  CrVTIi, 
MILITARY,  AND  SOCIAL.  From  the  Fhvt  Landing  of  the  S^didi  tffl 
the  Suppression  of  Uie  Sepoy  Mutiny  ;  preceded  by  an  Outline  of  the  Ruir  Hisloi^  of 
Hindostan.  Illuatrated  by  numerous  Engravimpion  Wood  and  Steal  Oonalslfalif  of 
remarkable  Hiatorieal  Soenea,  F^ikcaa,  Tempfea,  Anna,  Drasi,  Flans  of  IVwna, 
HattleA,  Ac,  Ac.  •     -.  • ;  ^  •        »■--»"■:.:*;    4 

Bi.ACKip.  Sc  Soxy  Warwick  Square,  City,  liondon ;  and  Obagow  and  Bdinbuigfa. 


THB  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  kXitVkTtSBSEi. 


On  December  lOth,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fop.,  priat  !■.  6d^  limp  doth,  tht 

Forty-second  Thonsand  of 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHAJSTT  :    Sketches  of  the  Life  of  ^Ir. 
SAMUEL  BUDGETT,  late  of  Kingswood-hilluBriBtoL     By  tho  Rar.  Willux 
Abthur,  A.m.    The  5s.  and  28.  6d.  Editions  are  still  on  sale. 

I 

"  Such  a  book  as  every  parent  may  wisely  place  in  the  hands  of  his  Mm,  eieij 
master  in  the  htinds  of  nis  apprentice,  and  every  minister  in  the  hands  of  amy 
tradesman  in  his  congregation,  whether  young  or  old.** -^EcUctic  Review. 

"  Really  a  novelty  in  biography.** — Nonconformitt. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  ft  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  4 


s 


JuHt  published,  fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

EBASTOPOL    AND    OTHER  POEMS.    By  E.  Dibit. 


''Displays  a  cultivated  taste,  and  some  power  of  composition.*' — , 

London  :  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Row.  1 


Just  published,  fcp.  sewed,  price  8s.,  cloth,  4a. 

AN     EXAMINATION     OF    THE     FACTS,     STATEMENTS, 
AND    EXPLANATIONS  OF    THE    REV.  DR.  DAVIDSON.     By  Jon 
KsLLT,  Liverpool. 

London  :  Joax  Sxow,  85,  Paternoster  Row. 

Liverpool :  Abohibald  Ferqussok,  Ranelagh  Street.  15 


Now  ready,  2nd  Edition,  improved  and  considerably  enlarged,  8vo»,  ppw  400,  7a,  6d. 

LIFE :  ITS  NATIJEE,  VAEIETIES,  AND  PHENOMENA.    Br 
Leo  H.  Grindon,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine, 
Chester.     Autho.  of  "  Figurative  Language,*' &c. 

London :  Whittakeb  ft  Co. 


This  day  is  published,  price  12s. 

ACOMMENTAEY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Qoodwtn,  M. A.,  Minister  of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge ; 
late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  late  Hulsean  Lecturer. 

Cambridge  :   Deiohton,  Bell,  &  Co.        London :  Bell  &  Da£j>t.  S 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  OR  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 
Printed  in  colours,  in  elegant  cases,  58. 

SCRIPTUEE  TABLETS ;  or,  Guide  to  the  Reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  through,  once  a  year,  in  Chronological  Order,  in  Private  and  at  Familj 
Worship,  with  Morning  and  Evening  Texts  and  Hymns — so  as  to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent and  devout  acquaintance  with  ttie  Word  of  God.  These  beautiful  Tablets  arv 
contained  in  a  handsome  case,  resembling  a  portable  volume.  They  can  be  takvi  oat 
month  by  month,  and  placed  as  a  book-mark  in  the  Bible. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  500,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  12iL  6d. 

DAILY  WORSHIP ;  or,  the  Mornine  and  Evening  Sacrifice.  An 
Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chronological  Order  for  Reading  the  Bible 
through  once  a  year.  With  Illustrative  Portions  for  Family  Worship,  together  with 
Notes  un  the  Scriptures,  Refiections  on  Daily  Texts  for  Morning  and  Erening  Reeding 
either  in  the  Closet  or  with  the  Family,  and  suitable  Hymns. 

Vol.  I.  may  be  had  in  Monthly  Shilling  Parts,  each  Part  containing  two  Noa.  VoL  IT. 
may  be  had  in  Monthly  Nos.  at  6d.  each.     The  first  No.  is  now  ready. 

In  a  few  days,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  l^ortnut,  5s, 

1  AMES  MONTGOMERY :   a  Memoir,  Political  and  Poetical.     Br 

O    ,  ^.  W.  Kino,  Author  of  "  Life  of  Oavaazi/'  Ac. 

London  •  pARrRin  .r  *  ('«»..  .14.  PaterncMtw  Row. 


THfi  £OLBOTIC  MONTULT  AJ>yERTISBft. 


MB.  CUBWIH'8  WOBES. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  HYMl*  BOOK,  price  Id.,  or  in  cloth,  2d. 
The  Bftle  of  more  than  80,000  copies  in  the  last  Xaff  year,  provee  the  continued 
popularity  of  thia — the  fim  of  the  Penny  Sonday^sohool  Hyinn  Booka.  H  ia  now 
carefally  remoidelled  and  coniiderably  enlarged.  TbB  hydUM  an  pirlaied  for  Hezprea- 
aion."  It  is  connected  with  the  "  Child's  Own  Tune  Book,'*  6d.,  and  the  ''  Appendix 
to  the  Child's  Own  Tune  Book,"  containing  Tunes  to  the  new  Hymns,  Id. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONGS:  Sacred,  Moral,  and  Descriptive,  price  8d., 
large  edition,  6d.    The  sale  of  this  was  more  than  25,000  in  the  last  year.    It 
ii  connect  wiUi  **  School  Music,"  Is.,  and  **  Children's  School  Munc,"  4d. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE  OP  SONG,  Pianoforfce  and  Puff  Scdte 
edition,  with  Hymns  mailed  for  ezpressioiL  5b.,  or  in  cloth,  7a.  6d.  Om&  and 
Short  Score,  in  cloth,  8s.  Men's  Pbrt,  *'  Bass  and  Tenor,"  Is. ;  Women's  Ptert,  "  Air 
and  Alto,"  Is.  A  separate  Tenor  part,  in  the  ordinary  clef,  price  9d.  This  Work 
eontains  200  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  and  Congregational  Anthems,  and  is  carefully 
adapted  to  tiie  Hymns  in  actual  use.  The  preparation  of  this  Work  required,  &:8t, 
the  collection  from  all  available  sources  of  the  most  pleasant  and  useful  Cozigre- 
gational  melodies ;  next,  a  long  study  and  analysis  of  the  Hymns  actually  used  in 
Bvangelical  Churches ;  and  a  registration  of  them  under  the  headings,  BM  and 
^r^ed;  Expreuivt  of  ckterfxd  and  graUfiU  emotion;  JHdacUc  and  vwied ;  Solemn 
amd  prayerful  ;^aiod  this  under  each  metre.  A  corresponding  classification  of  tunes 
was  then  xnade.  And  the  proportion  of  tunes  to  each  metre,  and  to  each  style  in  etaoh 
metre,  being  thus  fixed  by  the  Hymns,  the  selection  of  tunes  was  made  by  singing  each 
tune  orer  with  eveiy  Hymn  of  its  class,  and  oarefiillv  marking  the  result.  The 
Harmonies,  revised  by  Oeorge  Hogarth,  Esq.,  are  especially  adapted  to  vocal  perfor- 
mance, and  the  parts  are  kept  within  the  range  of  ordinary  voices. 

"We  have  now  used  the  first  edition  in  our  own  congregation  for  some  two  yean, 
tM  it  grows  upon  our  good  graces." — JSibU  Cta»$  Maffossime, 

"  In  all  honesty  we  say  that  we  know  not  of  any  aacred  tuB»4xK)k,  tor-m  oongie- 
gation,  superior  to  this.  The  preface  is  fraught  with  the  most  common-sense  and 
practical  suggestions.    The  indexes  are  admirable." — MomHitL 

**  The  best  book  of  Psalmody,  in  our  opinion,  extant." — DaUy  News, 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TONIC  SOL-PA  MXTHOD  OP 
TEACHINQ  TO  SING :  its  Educational  Principles,  ito  Process  of  TeachizuL 
its  Teachers,  its  Publications,  and  the  Opiuions  of  the  Press.  Four  oopieff  lor  IdT; 
pr  free  by  post,  four  for  two  penny  stamps. 

THE  TONIC  SOL-PA  EBPOKTEB,  monthly,  price  Id.    Contain- 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  Music,  and  intelligence  of  Cliiuwes,  new  Publications,  ftc. 

Published  by  Ward  k  Co.,  27,  Paternoster  How,  London.  These  books  are  also 
kept  in  Stock,  by  Messrs.  Oliphakt,  Edinbuigh;  0.  Galue,  Glaagow;  and  Bbowk 
9l  Co.,  Aberdeen.  14 


. ■■  in       L< 


THE  HOMILIST,   Vol.  VI.,  is  now  Teadj.    Edited  bj  Ben 

David  Thomas. 

*«*  The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  send  to  any  Minister  or  Student,  oarriage 
free,  the  first  0  Tola,  of  "  The  Homilist "  for  SOs.    (Pablished  a«  S7i.)      < 

"  Any  congregation  would  do  a  minister  more  perrice,  and  confer  a  more  raluable 
gift,  by  preseQtmg  him  with  the  volumea  of  the  '  Homilist,*  rather  than  any  one  of 
tke  huge  Commentaries  which  are  sometimes  given  as  ezpresilons  of  mtmm:  AQd 
affbction." — Montrose  Stamdard. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  rolume  in  some  respects  .  .  .  The 
Editor  is  well  known  in  the  religious  world  as  a  man  of  genius,  gifted  with  powers  of 
eloquence  almost  unsurpassed  by  any  modem  preacher.  .  .  .  Eveiy  number  is  worth 
the  price  of  an  entire  rolume,  because  of  its  eminent  instructiveness  and  suggestire- 
ness.'* — Congregational  Pulpit. 

London:  Wa'rd  4E  Co.,  Paieiinoilw'^Roir. 


WANTED 

A  WJSBBXp  THOUSAHB  BOTS  ASS  COBU 

AS  BMBXJLAB.  K&ASXRS  OP 

THE  YOUTH'S  IIVSTRUCTll 

A  Urg»  FSnt-olMt  «nd  BMotifullT'  lUiutnted  KoiLthly  Kagasi 
to  be  eommeaoed,  Jkouiy  lit,  1858. 

PRICE      TWOPENCE. 

rr  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  BV 

Wuixuc  BiOTH ;  aausted  bj  Frofeoaor  WJlIUOI,  H  Jl  ;  Mn.  M 
Svwm,  Mr.  Willux  Howm ;  Mb.  Giobwi  Aoanrnn  & 
Mr.  Thomaj  Mn.T.i» ;  Mr.  Gsokoi  Fbidibick  Faxscw; 
Swnte  BiroRU;  Mr.  W.  3.  Oanu.,  sad  other  popular  Writa 

It  will  contain  Stories  of  thrilling  interest ;  Intoreattng  Skotdn 
Eiatory,  Biogr^thy,  Traml,  Art,  and  Science ;  Eqrasitions  and  lUn 
tiana  of  Beripture;  Easy  and  Familar  Leaaons  in  Political,  Social 
Dotoeatio  Eoonomy,  Natural  History,  Fhiloaophy,  Animal  Phjaiol 
Ohjmis^,  Ac ;  a  large  amooat  of  MiaoeUaneoos  Hatter  of  a  uaefiil 
i&temting  kind,  and  Wit,  Humour,  Ktigmaa,  aad  Anecdotea,  viUioat 
It  will  be  in  fiu^,  the  largest,  cheapest,  beat^  and  moat  uaafUI  and  cmM 
ng  Serial  fiv  the  Yomig  erer  published. 

ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS 

WOKTH  07   WAKSS8,   IXWXUAET,   BOOKS,   SBXMTBt   A 

WILL  BE  DISTRIBDTED  IH  PaiZB& 


GEORGE  J.  STEVENSON,  54,  PATERNOSTER  ROT 


THE  KCLEOTIC  MONTULT  AJ>yERTISBR. 


MB.  CUBWIH  8  WOBES. 

rpilE  CIIILD^S  OWN  HTMN  BOOK,  price  Id.,  or  in  cloth,  2d. 

JL  The  aalc  of  more  thiiii  80,OoO  copies  in  the  last  Aa//year,  proves  the  continued 
popularity  of  this— the  Jirtt  of  the  Penny  SSunday-school  Hymn  Books.  It  is  now 
carefully  remodelled  and  considerably  enlarged.  TLo  hymiw  are  printed  for  ''expres- 
siou."  It  is  connected  with  the  **  Child's  Ovra  Tune  B<x)k,"  6d.,  and  the  "  Appendix 
to  the  Child's  Own  Tune  Book,"  containing  Tunes  to  the  new  Hymns,  Id. 

rnilE  SCHOOL  SONGS:  Sacred,  Moral,  and  Descriptive,  price  8d., 

JL  large  iHlitiou,  (3d.  The  sale  of  this  was  more  than  25,000  in  the  last  year.  It 
is  cuuneotc<i  with  "*  School  Music/'  Is.,  and  **  Children's  School  Muiio,*'  4d. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE  OF  SONG,  Pianoforte  and  PuU  Sc<ire 
eiliti  >n,  with  Hymns  marked  for  expression,  5b.,  or  in  cloth,  78.  6d.  Oigan  and 
Short  Sore,  in  cloth,  3a.  Men's  Part,  "  Bass  and  Tenor,"  Is.;  Women's  Pfcrt,  "  Air 
and  Alto,"  Is.  A  Hopamto  Tenor  |)art,  in  the  ordinary  clef,  price  9d.  This  Wox^ 
eoutain^  2U0  Hymn  Tunes,  Chanta,  and  CongregationfJ  Anthema,  and  ia  carefully 
adapted  to  the  Hymns  in  actual  use.  The  preparation  of  tliis  Work  required,  first, 
the  collection  from  all  a\'ailable  sources  of  the  most  pleasant  and  useful  Congre- 
gatioual  melo<lieA ;  next,  a  long  study  and  analysis  of  the  Hymns  actually  used  in 
Evanqelicul  Churches ;  and  a  rcgintration  of  them  under  the  hoadiugs,  Bold  and 
spiritrd ;  J-^preuive  of  cheerful  and  yrateful  emotion;  Didactic  and  varied;  Solemn 
and  prayerful ;— and  this  under  each  metre.  A  corresponding  classification  of  tunea 
wan  then  made.  And  the  proportion  of  tunes  to  each  metre,  and  to  each  style  in  each 
metre,  being  thus  fixed  by  the  Hymns,  the  selection  of  tunes  was  made  by  singing  each 
tunc  over  with  every  Hymn  of  its  class,  and  carefullv  marking  the  result.  The 
Harmonie.-*,  revised  by  George  Hogarth,  Esq.,  are  especially  adapted  to  vocal  perfor- 
mance, and  the  |Mirts  are  kept  within  the  range  of  ordinarif  yoicee. 

"  Wo  liave  now  used  the  first  edition  in  our  own  congregation  for  some  two  yean, 
and  it  grows  uiK>n  our  good  graces.*' — Bible  Clou  Magazine, 

"  In  all  honesty  we  say  that  we  know  not  of  any  sacred  tune-book,  for  a  congie- 
gation.  superior  to  this.  The  preface  is  fraught  with  the  most  common-sense  and 
practical  suggestions.    The  indexes  are  admirable." — SamUiat, 

**  The  bost  book  of  Psalmody,  in  our  opinion,  extant." — Daily  Newe, 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TONIC  SOL-FA  METHOD  OF 
TEACHINQ  TO  SING :  its  Educational  Principles,  its  Process  of  Teaching, 
its  Teachers,  its  Publications,  and  the  Opinions  of  the  Press.  Four  copies  for  Id. ; 
or  free  by  post,  four  for  two  penny  stamps. 

THE  TONIC  SOL-FA  REPORTER,  monthly,  price  Id.    Contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  Blusic,  and  intelligence  of  Classes,  new  Publications,  ke. 

Published  by  Ward  ft  Co.,  27,  Piatemoster  How,  London.  These  books  are  also 
kept  in  Stock,  by  Messrs.  Oliphaxt,  Edinburgh;  0.  Gallik,  Glasgow;  and  Bbown 
&  Co.,  Al)erdeen.  14 


THE  HOMILIST,   Vol  VI.,  is  now  readj.    Edited  by  Ber. 

David  Tiii)yA8. 

*•*  Tlie  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  send  to  any  Minister  or  Student,  oarriags 
free,  the  first  6  Vols,  of  "  The  Homilist "  for  SOs.    (Published  at  87s.) 

"  Any  congregation  would  do  a  minister  more  p«^rvice,  and  confer  a  mors  raluable 
gift,  by  presenting  him  with  the  volumes  of  the  '  Homilist,'  rather  than  any  one  of 
the  huge  Commentaries  which  are  sometimes  given  as  expressions  of  sslissiii  and 
affection." — Montroic  Standard. 

"It  is  im()ossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  volume  in  some  respects  .  .  .  The 
Editor  is  well  known  in  the  religious  world  as  a  man  of  genius,  gifted  with  powers  of 
eluipience  almost  unsurpassed  by  any  modem  preacher.  .  .  .  Eveiy  number  is  worth 
the  price  of  an  entire  volume,  because  of  its  eminent  instructiveness  and  suggestive- 
ness." — Congrfgaiitmal  Pulpit, 

London :  Ward  ft  Co.,  JM&tnotkm^Rom. 


WANTED 


A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOTS  AND  GZBIS 


AS  BXQULAB  RBiDERS  Or 


THE  YOUTH'S  INSTRUCTOR, 

A  large  FirBt-class  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Monthly  Kagaziliai 

to  be  commenced^  Januaiy  lat,  1858. 

PRICE      TWOPENCE. 

IT  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  BY 


William  Smith;  assisted  by  Professor  WallaoSi  M.A.;  Mrs.  Kah 
HowiTT,  Mr.  William  Howitt;  Ms.  Oxosqb  Ajjevwnn  Saka; 
Mr.  Thomas  Millbb;  Mr.  Giobsx  Fbxdxbick  Pambov;  Mr. 
EwiKO  BrroHis ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Ostxll,  and  other  popular  Writen.     I 

It  will  contain  Stories  of  thrilling  interest ;  Intereating  Skttfcdieiii 
History,  Biography,  Travel,  Art,  and  Science ;  EzpoeitionB  and  IIlQrt» 
tions  of  Scripture ;  Easy  and  Familar  Lessons  in  Political,  Social  ui 
Domestic  Economy,  Natural  History,  Philosophy,  Animal  Phyaiolog?, 
Chymistry,  &c. ;  a  large  amount  of  Miscellaneous  Matter  of  a  uaefbl  ni 
interesting  kind,  and  Wit,  Humour,  Enigmas^  and  AnecdoteSy  without 
It  will  be  in  fact,  the  largest,  cheapest,  beat,  and  most  naeful  and 
ing  Serial  for  the  Yoiing  ever  published. 

ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS 

WOBTH  OF  WATCHES,   >EWELLS&Y»   BOOKS,  FBZMTi, 

WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED  IN  PRIZB& 


GEORGE  J.  STEVENSON,  54,  PATERNOSTER  BOW. 

AND    SOLD    BY    ALT     B0OK8EI.L11S    ASD    NCWSMIIT. 


THE  SCLBCnO  MONTBLT  ADTSBTISSR. 


BraoiAL  NoTiOE.— 2%«  NheieeM  Ammdt  Report  </  fik  dwyoroffen, eoMaimkiofull 
ddaUs  as  to  iu  Properif  amd  Poiiium,  andexpiamaticmmtoUe  PrimeiplmmiiidliiUmt 
iipMithei,  ami  wiU  be  fbrw(Mrd4d  free  c>m  appUeaiUm, 


MUTUAL   LIFE   ASSURANCE. 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE 

14;  BT.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBX7RGH. 
London  Branch  i—ee,  GRACEGHTJRCH  STREET,  CITY. 


The  only  ofioa  whidh  ooiabiiMS  thA  b«n0At  of  p«rti6l$«tt^ 

profits  with  modorato  pgwnlTiiw. 


THE  PREMIUMS,  at  early  and  middle  aces,  are  about  •  fourth 
lower  than  in  the  other  Mutual  or  Partidpethig  Offioee.  Thej  are  aa  low  aa 
the  Non-Participoting  Ratee  of  the  Proprietaiy  Compaaiea, — which  they  admit  of 
being,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  ample  rerwaioii  ot  Fhifita  to  the  Pohoy-hol4c|M|^ 
being  free  from  the  burden  of  Dividenda  to  Shaieboldera. 

The  arrangement,  by  which  the  Premiuma  are  redfioed  to  a  rate  eommenimmto  with 
the  risk,  is  obviously  more  suited  for  securing  a  competent  ^mily  prtndaion«  in  caae 
of  early  death,  than  that  which,  by  the  same  yeariy  outlay,  aeourea  a  much  MiaUet 
present  stun,  with  the  hope  only  of  proepectiTe  and  contingent  additiona. 

The  following  are  examples  of  Annual  Premlumii  to  Asaure  XlOO  at  death  i*^ 


Age  25          1          30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

£1      18      0  1  £2      i 

6 

£2    6      10 

£2    14 

»    £8      6 

9    £4    1    7 

Thus  a  person  of  80  may  aecure  £1000  at  death«  for  a  yearly  payment  of  £20 15a. 
only  ;  j^-h^e  in  any  of  the  other  Mutual  Offices  (which  gire  the  whole  profits)  the  rate 
is  £25  lOs.  lOd.  This  Premium,  ^  paid  to  the  SoomaH  PsoYiDSNTy  would  aecure  a 
Policy  for  £1230  instead  of  £1000. 

PROFITED 

The  principle  on  which  the  Propttb  are  divided  la  at  once.  Mie,  equitaUe^  and 
favourable  to  good  Lives — the  surplus  being  reeerved  for  thoee  Memben  iHio  alMW 
can  have  made  Surplua  Payments ;  in  other  words*  for  thoee  whose  Premiums,  with 
accumulated  Interest,  amount  to  sums  in  their  Polioiea. 

The  Practical  working  of  the  system  has  been  that,  at  the  Flrwt  Division  of  8iiiph|% 
Bonus  Additions  were  made  to  the  Policies  which  had  oome  within  the  Partidpimag 

Class,  VARTINO  FROM  20  to  54  FEB  CENT.  ON  THEIB  AMOUNT. 

In  all  points  of  practice — as  in  provision  for  the  indefeasibility  of  Policies.  iS^ility 
of  license  for  travelling,  or  residence  abroiid»  and  of  obtaining  adnncee  on  the  valne 
of  the  Policies — the  regulations  of  the  Society,  aa  well  aa  the  administration,  are  aa 
liberal  as  is  consistent  with  right  principle. 


Annuitks,  Iumediatb  and  Continoent,  on  Favourable  Tnuia. 


t  ■ 


Forme  of  Propoeal,  and  every  astittance  for  earryimg  through  an  AMsmranee,  maf  be  had 
at  the  Head  Office  ;  at  the  London  Brancr,  66,  GRACBCHURCH  STREET ;  or 
any  of  the  Agencies  ;  me  well  a§  the  Annnal  JUports  and  other  Papers  ejtplanatory  of 
the  princ^Us.  ' 

JAMES  WATSON,  McmoffBr. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  BnidmU  Smrobt^.    ^ 

KvcCiii.h'ir,  1857. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER- 


TUE  HANDEL  :>rEMORIAL.— MESSIAH,  complete.  Is.  41. 
28.,  38.  6d.,  48.  6.1.,  ir>K.,  and  ISi. ;  JUOAS  MAC'CAB-EI'S.  2:1..  Sii.  W  .  4-  •  i 
ami  158.:  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT,  '2«.,  3*.  rul.,  4*.  Cd.,  awI  15^.  AH  arwncl  v 
JOHN  BISHOP. — N.B.  Si)eeiiuon  jiftgca  grati:*  ami  pustagc-free  of  10  Uratori  •■. 

rTANDEUS    ClIOllUSES— Subscribera  to   ^Ir.    W.    T.    BEST  > 

Jrl.  COLLECTION  of  the  CHORUSES  nf  HANDEL  (1:J'»  in  nuxnWr.  i*\e^'.-< 
from  all  liin  Oratorios.  Ac,  mul  armiigc«l  fn>m  the  score  fi»r  the  On!»n\  are  ioiom-  •: 
tlmt  this  chiboiatc  and  iiiasterly  work  U  now  ready  tor  deli  very.  I'r.rr,  :  ■ 
Bubsciibcra,  i" 2  28.,  to  uon-aiibucrilxTS,  £3  38. 


H 


THE  FESTIVAL  EDITION  of  Die  :MESSTAIT,  comploto  for  Or..; 
Shilliug  and  4d.     "What    the  vctoran   CharlM   Knight     haa    il^no    f  r  ti' 
noblest  literature,  BleswH.  Coiks  ft  Co.  are  doiujj  for  the  noblo«it  iniu-ic — viz.,  Bprea«i  • ; 
in;broadca8t  amon;::  the  j>i'0|il<»,  nnd  extending  it**  influmee  by  mean ti  of  chei^bCM 
combined  with  excellcuci*.'* —  Vifle  Enyfithicomans  72-.ti »r,  June  13. 
Also,  *"  Ii<niel  in  Eprj-pt"  and  '*  Jiidun  MaceabicuH,"  C4)Ui|>Ieto,  2*.  each. 
N.B. — Acknowlwlfcd  to  be  tho  b*«t  editions. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  WONDER  of  the  DAY.— HAMILTON  < 
MODERN  IN.STUi:CTI()NS  for  the  PIANOFOKTE.  One  Lundn  i  .:  : 
forty-ninth  edition.  4n.  ;  ditto  for  Sinf^ing.  58.  HamiltnnV  "Dictionank-  *f  S.' - 
MuHical  Ternin,**  5uth  iCditiou,  la.;  iuid  Clarke's  "CatcchiMu  of  the  Rudimc&'A  .r 
Bludic,"  Is. 

AIEY,   FAIRY   LILIAN.     New    Soup:.     %  Misa    M.    Litp-it 
Poetry  by  A.  Ti'nn\«on,  K><1.,  Poet-Lann'atf.  with  elerant It  decontrol  T:*'*. 
2h.  Od. -AIho  by  MisH  M.  IjINPsav  : — "Serenade   from  Maiul,"  •'The   Brii!gi*,'  k.r'i 
*' Re^i«;Ilation,*'  a  Siu'iti!  Sunjc,  *2s.  6d.  each. 

LONDON:  R<)IIERT  COCKS  ft  CO..  NEW  BrRLINGToN  STUEET.  W. 

N.I>. — Pianos  fur  hirt\  at  l*2s.  ]K>r  month  and  upwardi*. 


K1I:BY  and  SPENVE'S  ENToMOI.chIV. 

Frnil    TIlOfSAND  OF   THE    SKVKNTH    AND   i  ilL'ArKK   EPITIO.V, 

Ju.it  publinhed,  in  (>no  L-lonelyprintpd  Volunu- of  tiO'J  jip.,  cp'wn  8to.,  prlc**  5^  cl.*V 

INTROnrCTIOX  TO  ENT().M0LO(;V;  or.  Element*  of  tv 
Niiturd  Hiitury  of  Iiini-c(.4  :  Cnnipri^in.:  :in  A^i-iMint  of  Nnsioa*  and  ?'*«:-.i 
Iiisfctii ;  of  tlii-ir  Mi'tnini'rp'[<wf*,  r-'ml.  Str.it.i(;i'iii><,  Sitrirtii':*,  Motiiins,  Hy)<m»ti.*8. 
Instinct,  Ac.  P.y  Wmi.iam  KrnnT,  M.A.,  K.K.S..  K.L.S.,  IHritor  i^f  lufkam  .  x:A 
Wii.maSI  Si  i:n«  r,  r.<.|..  K.K.S..  T.L.S.  Sovrnth  Kitition  ^:.th  Thnusaadi.  w::l.  an 
Apjioudiz,  relative  ti  t!io  (hi^in  and  PrKgre.ss  of  thi'  Work. 

**  No  work    in  tin*    TrKli'li    I.-inmintr^.   wp  flu*i>tiil  with  rqnal  tuste  and  {adcBinit  V-t  t*« 

WlifVi',    has    iKiiif     iitiiiv     ilntii     Kul>>     aipI  Ir.iriictI  milliop>,  iiidi«H>lubl5aiaociBU«l  ii.  £m*sr 

h«|icnri-'4  Icamnl  aiiil  |ii>|.ii1:ir  Iiitrii>i<ii-ii'iii  t-<  iiii>l   ri  nit  inYir.iiit-if ,  am  tbcj  wi-rv   m   \:ft     •.; 

r]iicMd  tht  tAsXf  fur  N  .tiiral  id^turv  ,it  Iphh  .  fni  imI^Iiii*.  iLuucb  ni'w  fi*r  m  bttlc  «)  i.«  •«-]• 

Thr  Im.ik  i«  iii>li'i«l  ;»  ii:.iMt  I  nf  rlifiif-  ntnl  ^v  a  !riii|Hiril  rhancr.     To  ihr  ■nm**- 

no«i.— ('<*ii'>i<ii:i.iMv    iiii  :c    tli.m    i ■  •  •    cliK>(iv-  <-f  ihr  tH>>  Wf  i>wi*ii  ^017 raamnDc  »f*liti  a  u 

iiriii*.t.il  i«'t.irii  )-uu''~l<'>   ttiv  •hilliii).->i Dm- ^tiliiiiii:,  iu  llir  »ha|wuf  !Kl«niAa-l  rvoiWr 

Til   •Mtr    ri-fli-rt.    I'l-l     ii.>l    ^'Ui-h'.  -  parn'ti  t  m;.!  1  uiiui •  titl  witli  Uw  Ant  cva<<#f«t>>*a  ms^l 

rhiMrili,     tiiiiinr-.     r^<>|  ■  r!  ■%•  l>  .  -■  w.-     •..ix,  i'i'ik;n;>li  "f  fhr  wi-rk.  and  lh«  r«i*nliai  ^w»t}- 


*  liiir  niiii  Piiil  ,' I  iii'-y.  \*i  :\ .  »iiii  •  nl  .rc-,  «liiii  whu-h.  Iixtii  i:  ••rinniutcdaail  OMtart^l  tA« 
by  tl.i- !:<«<- "f  >i>'ir  •■nil  •  tt  •  iii.i  f.u  <iii:io.  li  i-  iiiiil<  rt.tkini;,  90  i'-ug  *ur%iT«il  ita  <^«niff«M-ti«« 
rurii-ii'*  'ir4:ti'.  in  rnrtl  •  i*  1   -ij..! .  ii.in  il  I  ■•         ti<  .1  iiiirticiiatctliUAUtCvas.** — Smhtrml  tiiM 


Ml    IliUlll    ■'IKiU     all  I    I'M  "    !i.ll    •>)■••  I  k.ltl'  n.  -tll-i 

Lmil-n     I.'  •.■.MA«.  I'l-.-wv.  tJr.M-v,  I.iM.yvN.^.  ft  Rubkrhl  10 


Now  1 1  \.]\.  priit*  Is. 

1)RniARY  IN.STlcrCTIOX.  the  Want  niul  Ri^ht  of  thci  Britiah 
P    rl^    A  L«  tt'T  to  the  Right  Hi>n.  Lonl  Palmfmloa.    Bj  JuBB  Y( 
LLD.   Kd.ii  . 

Londuu    LoyGMA3f  ft  Co..  and  uf  all  BookwUtra. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVfiRTISAt. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIB  &  SON. 


In  Two  Volumcfl,  Imperial  8vo.,  2,884  pages,  £4  lOi. 
rpiIE    IlVrPERIAL    DICTIONARY:   English,  Technological,  and 

J.  Scientific.  Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  com- 
prising all  worda  purely  English,  and  the  principal  technical  and  scientific  terms, 
together  with  their  etymologies  and  their  pronounciation,  according  to  the  best 
authorities.  Edited  by  John  Ocjilvie,  LL.D.  lUustrated  by  above  2,000  Engravings 
on  wood. 

**  Dr.  Ogilvie  ha«  not  only  produced  the  be$t  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  but 
8o  far  as  the  artual  state  of  knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach  toward 
perfection.  We  need  scarcely  add,  Uiat  the  work  has  our  cordial  commendation." 
— Briiiak  QuaHerly  lievievo. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  8vo.,  £1. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY: 
English,  Technological,  and  Scientific.  By  John  Ooilvie,  LL.D.,  Illustrated 
"by  no  rly  400  Engravings  on  wood.  This  work  contains  an  extensive  col- 
lection <»f  words,  terms,  and  phrases,  in  the  various  departments  of  literature,  science, 
f^nd  art,  together  with  numei*ous  obsolete,  obsolescent,  and  Scottish  words,  found  in 
Chaucer,  ISi)enser,  JShakspere,  and  Scott,  not  included  in  previous  English  DictioB- 
arios. 


In  Two  Volumes,  imperial  8vo.,  2,670  pages,  £4  ISs. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER:  a  general  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, T^hysical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive,  inoluding  comprehenaire 
ncoountd  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  principal  Towns,  Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers, 
Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  Ac,  in  the  World.  Edited  by  W.  Q.  Blackie,  FilD., 
I'^.U.Ci.S.     With  above  700  Illustrations,  views;  maps,  plans,  &c. 

"  All  the  articles  we  have  examined— whether  long  or  short — have  exhibited  a 
^p^iater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  details  than  we  should  have  thought  prac- 

tiiciible  in  so  comprehensive  a  work." — Athaictum. 

*'  By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language.** — Critic, 

Cloth,  antique,  128.  6d. ;  calf  extra,  antique,  21s. 

I  A  DIES  OF  THE  REFORMATION.  First  Series.  Memoirs  of 
^  Distinguished  Female  Characters  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands, 
"holon^ing  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  ANDEBaOM.  Above 
100  liluytrations,  from  Drawings  by  James  Godwin,  J.  W.  Archer,  &c. 

"  The  history  of  the  most  distinguished  female  worthies  who  adorned  this  country 
And  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century,  given  with  admirable  taste  and 
fidelity." — Excehior. 

Cloth,  antique,  12s.  0d. ;  calf  extra,  antique,  21s. 

TADIES  OF  THE  REFORMATION.  Second  Series.  Memoirs 
J  of  Distinguished  Female  Characters  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  8]tain,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs 
A^DKKSoy.     Nearly   100   Illustrations,   from   Designs  by  James  Godwin,   Geoige 

Thoma.-*,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

Cloth,  antique,  7s.  6d. ;  calf  extra,  antique,  14s. 

IADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT:    Memoirs    of    DistiDguished 
J     Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
I'ersecution.     By  the  Rev.  James  Andbiuok.     With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 

"  A  volume  of  entrancing  entertainment  and  of  grave  historic  value,  written  with 
la>>orious  research,  and  so  intrinsically  excellent  that  it  must  be  popular." — Chriitiicm 
Tim€9. 

BLACKIE    k    SON,    WARWICK    SQUARE,    CITY,    LONDON; 
AND  GLASGOW,  AND  EDINBURGH. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVBRTISER. 


THE     BEST     PaESBVTB. 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  BIBLE. 


Mapi|  oopioua 

&c.     Cloth,  30ri. ;  cttlf  extra,  3«h  ;  morocco,  42a. 

THE  BEST  EDITION  OF  THE  BEST  COMMENTARY. 

MATTHEW  HENRY'S  COMMENTARY\  Pictorial  E<lit:v., 
Uxmltridgrd,  75<)  Woodcuts,  Map^  Ejiutlea.  Reviif^  by  etniiient  hvisf 
BiYiues,  Nutev,  Memoir,  &c.  Three  vols.,  4to.  cloUi,  58a.;  halt  calf,  70a. ;  calf  eztiK 
778.  6d. 

''By  far  the  moat  ecouomicnl,  correct,  compact,  and  beautiful  editkm  of  Haun 
erer  publlahed." — liritith  Banmr. 

THE  BEST  POCKET  COMMENTARY. 

rpiIE  ILLUSTRATED   POCKET   COMMENTART.     Containiaz 

I  the  Authorized  Toxt,  uumerouA  Critical  and  ExfioifitorT  Notes,  50.1KX>  Reft^ 
ranees  and  lieadiiign,  a  History  comiecting  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  TaMen.  Maps. 
Vignette  Titles,  and  50  EngraviiigA.  By  the  Uev.  I.  CoBBiXp  M.A.  Yc^.  S«ol, 
French  morocco,  7rt. 

"  Un<iue8tiotiitbly  the  most  complete,  concise,  critical,  and  cheap  work  that  Lm 
ever  btxsn  oflerod.     Its  circulation  miiat  be  national.**— ^'uiiiiaiif-AieAMJ  Jfoy. 

London  :  Partkidoe  t,  Co.,  I>atemoat«r  Row. 
Thiri  day  is  published,  price  3a.  6d. 

CAMBRIDGE  EXAMlis'ATlON  PAPERS:   beiiiR  a  8u|iplt'm. :.: 
to  the  UnirorHity  Calendar  for  the  year  1857.     Containing  all  the  Esamii»t.  n 
Papen,  with  Lists  of  Ordinary  Degreea,  and  of  thoaa  who  have  pasaed  tlu*  }>ivT:v;ut 

and  Theitlogical  ExaininationR. 

Cambridge  :  DiianTOM,  Belu  k  Co.         London :  Beu.  Jk  Daldt.  % 

PRIZE  WORK  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

rpiIE   SAHBATIl    MADE   FOR   MAX;  or,  the  Origin,  Hiatorv 

JL      and  Principlox  of  thf  Lord's-duy.     By  the  Rev.  Mkaiah  Hill. 

Thu  prize  of  Olio  UniHlrtKl  Poundi«  offered  by  the  Council  at  tlie  rxanflral 
Alliance  was  awanled  by  tin:  Adjui1ioat4>rii  to  the  Author.  In  one  vol.,  damj  Bro . 
price  10m.  6<L  ;  c»r  in  a  nnialhT  fi/e,  without  the  Side  Ni>tea,  8a.,  doth. 

John  F.  Skaw,  Soutlmniptnn  Bow,  and  Paternoster  Row.  \i 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MR  LYNCH'S  WORK& 
ChoaiNT  Elition,  in  super-royal  82mn.,  price  2a.  6d.,  clotlu 

rpiIE  RIVULET:  n  Contribution  to  Sacred  Song.    Bj  TaoiLaa  T. 

JL      Lymcii. 

By  the  samo  Author,  SofOnd  Edition 

EMORIALS    OF     TUEOPIIILUS   TBINAL.     6*. 


M 


piSSA  VS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  FORMS  OF  LITEKATUBE.  Sc  6d. 

LECTURES  IX  AID  OF  SELF- IMPROVEMENT.    Seoond  Bdi- 
ticn,  \U.  Od. 

riMlOUGIITS    ON    A    DAY'.    Second  Edition,  6d. 

I^ndoii :  liONGMAN.  BiU)W!f,  (Ireen.  Loxomaxa.  k  ROBIBim.  i 


Now  in  ciiiin«e  ■•{  publiciition,  t^*  bo  completed  in  abrnit  Thirty  Putai, 

^PllK  COMPKEIIENSIVE  IIISTOKV  OF  ENGLAND,  Cml  ud 

JL      Milit.ir},  Kcli;;i<'iM,  lntvHe<-tual,  ami  Siiciiil.     From  th  •  Bailtofl 
PreiM>nt  Time.     With  niinicriiUj*  Aiin'ttatinaii  frr>m  tha  Writinga  of 
guii»hed  lliwti'rinns.  and  abore  L00i>  EngrariiiK^  on  Wnnd  aiid  8taaL 
Bi  v«  K*.   .V  s.iN,  W.ii«i.  k  .s-jiiwi*.  <  ity.  I.^iiilnn.  ^nd  (ilaagoa 
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On  January  lot,  1857,  was  commenoeda  Nxw  Sibxbs  of 


Clje  dStltttit  3Reb(eiD: 


A'  CRITICAL  JOURNAL  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITEBATXJRK, 


CONTENTS  OF  AUGUST  NUMBER: 

ART. 

1.  Michael  Angelo  and  his  Contempo< 

raries. 

2.  Indian  Irrigation  and  the  Culture  of 

Cotton. 

3.  Felice  Orsini. 

4.  The    Education    and    Influence  of 

Woman. 

5.  Ancient  German  History. 

6.  Stoughton's  Ages  of  Christendom. 
Review  of  American  Literature. 
Brief  Notices  of  New  Books,  &c. 


CONTENTS  OF  JULY  NUMBER: 

AET. 

1.  The  Enightfl-Templars. 

2.  Phantasmata* 

8.  Foreign  Sacred  Poetry. 

4.  Fraudis  in  Food  and  Medicine. 

5.  Maurice  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

6.  Novels  of  the  Season. 

7.  Prevention  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance. 

8.  SpottiBwoode*8  Tarantasse  Journey. 
Quarterly  Review  of  French  Liieratuxv. 
Brief  Notices  of  New  Books,  fto. 


Vol.  I.  (Jait. — JuNs)  qf  the  Nito  Seria  itntno  ready ,  amd  coniamt  AHiele$  <•»  tktfoUoicing  tut^tets."-'' 

Angling  in  the  Lake  District:  Assyrian  Biacoveriee ;  Berlin  Academy:  BrontS  (Chariotte); 
Canibndge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  Carey  (Eastaoe) ;  Christianity  ana  Hindoism:  Oomelius 
Agrippa  ;  Critical  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  Danubian  Principalities ;  Darien  Ship  Oanal ; 
Dove'n  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  Dutch  History  and  Llteratnrs:  Edinhnigh  Essays:  Mgyv- 
toloKj ;  Euplirate6  Valley  Route  to  India ;  Free  Prayer  and  Liturgies ;  Handel ;  Henneao 
Philosophy  ;  Ilulaean  Lectures  for  1856  :  Indian  Archipelago  ;  Insane  (Treatment  of  the)  ;  Kings- 
ley's  "Two  Tears  Ago":  Kitto's  Biblical  CyclopsBdia:  Malcolm  (Sir  John);  Millenarianism ; 
Ncufchiitcl  Question ;  "  Old  Humphrey  "  (Geo.  Mogridge) ;  Falesthae ;  Progress  of  Science  in  1886  ; 
Races  of  Man ;  Reynard  the  Fox ;  Spanish  Literature ;  Sovnd  Does'  Question ;  Wandering  Jew ; 
Ac,  &c. 

1 

QuiJiraaLT  Ravnws  or  AMiaiCAV,  Fkshch,  ivd  Qwmmae  Litikatuxi  ;  Notices  of  Books,  Ac 

*«*  The  EcLscnc  Rxvnnr  is  published  on  the  First  or  bach  Momtb.  Pries  la.  6d.  It  ma/  be 
obtained  by  order  of  anv  Bookseller  or  Stationer  in  the  Kingdom,  or  direct  trxmi  the  PubHsnen, 
Free  by  Post,  at  the  published  price,  or  will  be  forwarded,  /or  ths  Tear,  for  18a«  paid  in  advance. 


w 


HAT  IS  TRUTH  ?   Price  Is.     A  Pamphlet  addressed  to  the 

Members  of  the  Bakewell  Literary  Institute.    By  Jambs  Tatlob. 

London  :  Sbelet,  Jackson,  ft  Haludat.  1 


WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WAED  &  CO. 

This  day,  Third  Edition,  price  28.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  PEOGRESS  OF  BEING.    Six  Lectures  on  the  True  Progress 
of  Man.    By  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  Stockwell. 

THE  HOMILIST  for  September  (No.  37,  price  Is.,  post-free), 
Edited  by  the  Eev.  D.  Th02O.s,  contains — 

8.  The '  Infinitude  of  the  Divine  Re- 


1 .  Gofli>el  Theology. 

2.  Mishty  Works;   or,  Diversity  in  the 

External   Spiritual   Advantages    of 
Mnnkind. 

3.  The  Wise,  the  Prudent,  and  the  Babes ; 

or,  the  Hidden  and  Revealed. 

4.  Invitation  to  the  Heavy  Laden;  or,  the 

Spirit  of  Christianity. 

5.  The    Moral    Characteristic  ;    or,   the 

Determining  Element  of  Character. 

6.  Calmness  in  Death  :  its  Philosophy. 

7.  The  Wants  of  Man,  and  the  SuppUei 

of  God. 


sources. 
9.  The  Darkest  Picture  in  Human  Hii- 
tory ;  or,  the  Extremity  of  Auguisli. 
10*  The   Character  of  Genuine  Reform- 
era. 

11.  Secrets,  and  the  Revelation  of  them. 

12.  Spiritual   Ignorance :    the  eaute  of 

immense  evil,  and  the  occasion  of 
human  good. 

13.  Persecution  of  the  right. 

14.  A  Good  Man's  Estimate  of  Life. 

15.  Stars  of  Christendom. — AthanaMus. 


NO.  XXXVm.  (COMPLETING  VOL.  VI.)  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE 

FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER. 

THE  HOMILIST  :  Vol,  I.  price  Is,  ed.;  Vols,  II.  to  V.,  e^h,  price  6s.  9d.,  port  finae. 
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Now  readji 

A    U    D      AV    E    L    F    O    R    D:' 

▲   ROMANCE. 
London :  Sucpjcix  ft  Co. ;  and  at  all 


HUNT  ON  STAMMERING. 

IS   PUBLISHED  THIS   DAY,  Third  Edition,  thorooghlj  wfimi 
with  many  important  additionii,  prioe  8a.  6d.,  poat-ftve,  A  T%EATISE  01 
THE  CURE  OF  STAMERING,  &c.,  by  James  HusfT,  Ph.D.,  M.R.S.L,  ftc 

**  Mr.  Hunt's  method  ia  more  limple,  as  well  aa  more  eflbctiTe^  tham  that  of  (4W 
professors  of  the  same  art." —  WeMmiHster  Review. 

London :  Lovqmah  &  Co ;   and  by  Post   from  the  Author^  8»   New  Boriii^Ms 

street,  tV  • 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WARD  AND  CO., 

PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE   HOMILIST  for  May  (No.  XXXV.,  price   !•.,   poit-frve^ 
contains  :— 

1.  What  hinders  the  Gospel      The  ques-  '     d  The  Spiritual  Signttfluea  of  tt* 

tion  answered.  UniverM. 

2.  John  the  Baptist ;  or,  Phases  of  Moral        7.  Goodness  and    SaTCfity  »  ta* 

Worth.  ManifaaUtion  of  Ckul. 

8.  God  in  the  Moral  Restoration  of  Man.       •     8.  The  Spiritual  Aspsateo#  Spriii 

4.  Moral  Cliildhood  ;  or,  Christ's  Answer  to  '     9.  The  Unwroughi  WupsMS  if  *i 

the  Ambitious.  Heart. 

5.  The  Record  of  Life.    By  Rey.  James  j   10.  Old  StamUrds  and  M«w  > 

Spence,  D.D.  >  Howe. 

Literary  Notices,  Ac.  4e. 

No.  XXXVL  will  be  published  on  the  let  of  Jolj. 

THE  HOMILLST  :  Vol.  L,  price  4s.  6d. ;  Vols.  IL.  IIL,  IV.,  and  V., 

each,  cluth. 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  FERGUSON. 
Q  ACRED  STUDIES:  or,  Aids  to  the  DoTclopment  of  Truth. 

O    a  Second  and  enlarged  Edition  of  "Diaciiunes  oB  Impoftuit  Salged^' 

crown  8vo.,  price  rts.  6d.,  cloth.  , 

**  DiriCDursos  rich  in  thought." — Brituik  Qmnrteriy  Review. 

"  Wi*  Hcarcely  kiMw  in  what  tenns  to  rharaoterisc  this  reSBark 
From  Itfginnini;  to  cini  it  ii«  full  <<f  thought —manly,  rigurous,  indr|<mrteiut^ 
thought." —  //riVijA  ami  F'tr*iijn  Pulpit. 

/I  A\  IN  EAUNKST:  Kxcmpliiled  in  the  Life  and  LaboanoTAi 

Kcv.  F.  W.  WiiRiLKH.     Fwp.  ^v•».,  3s.,  clttth. 

Now  rendy.  Part  I.,  prioe  Sa.,  doth. 
The  Second  F.ilition,  with  cunaiderable  Emendatjooa. 

A  BIBLICAL    LirrROr,    FOR    CONOREOATICVNAl 
CHrUCHKS.    (*i.iiii.iU-<l  by  the  Rfv.  D.  Thouab^  and  now  in  um  ^  Bke^^ 
Green  C'htii»el. 

"Mr.  ThiimoK'n  wi<rk  has  il*>rii«'ii€i|  nur  pi*rrf>ption  of  the  wiwidsifiU  liskn  ii^ 
nacrefl  Tolutii<%  nn<l  of  their  limit  if  •irm  aiijtUcability.     We  ahall  b*  ^llHii  ^^B* 
itp|M»rtunity  may  arise  of  joining  in  worship  where  the  'WhUeal  !      n|Qf  *  IlKli 
It  af!i*rln  thf*  |iartiallT  resimnsiTe  character  of  worship  for  i 
in<^*re  fully  and  itiitnHy  than  w«  had  fnreeetu."—  Seiectie  MetL^. 
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THE  HANDEL  MEMORIAL —MESSIAH,  complete,  Is,  4d., 
2d.,  38.  6d.,  48.  6d.,  158.,  and  ISs. ;  JUDAS  MACCABiEUS,  2s.,  Ss.  6d.,  48.  6d., 
an<l  15«. ;  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT,  28.,  38.  6d..  48.  6d,  and  158.  All  arranged  by 
JOHN  BISHOP. — N.B.  Specimen  page)  gratis  and  postage-free  of  16  Oratorios. 

HANDEL'S  CHORUSES.— Subscribers  to  Mr.  W.  T.  BEST'S 
COLLECTION  of  the  CHORUSES  of  HANDEL  (130  in  number,  selected 
from  all  his  Oratorios,  &c.,  and  arranged  from  the  score  for  the  Organ),  are  informed 
that  this  elaborate  and  masterly  work  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Price,  to 
subscribers,  £'Z  28.,  to  non-subscribers,  X3  38. 

rpilE  FESTIVAL  EDITION  of  the  MESSIAH,  complete  for  One 

JL      Shilling  and  4d.     ''What    the  veteran   Charles  Knight    has  done   for  the 
noblest  literature,  Messrs.  Cocks  k  Co.  are  doing  for  the  noblest  music — viz.,  spreading 
it  broad ca.st  among  the  people,  and  extending  its  influence  by  means  of  oheapneab 
combined  with  excellence." — Vide  En^lithwomafCt  Review^  June  13. 
Also,  '*  Israel  in  Egypt"  and  "Judas  Maccabseus,"  complete,  2s.  each. 
N.H. — Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  editions. 


THE  ECONOMICAL  WONDER  of  the  DAT.— HAMILTON'S 
MODERN  INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  PIANOFORTE.  One  hundred  and 
forty-ninth  edition,  48. ;  ditto  for  Sing^g,  Ss.  Hamilton's  '*  Dictionary  of  8,600 
Musical  Terms,**  50th  Edition,  Is.;  and  CUrke's  "Catechism  of  the  Rudiments  of 

Mubic,"  Is.  

AIRY,  EAIRY  LILIAN.  New  Song.  By  Miss  M.  Lindsay. 
Poetry  by  A.  Tennyson,  Esq.,  Poet- Laureate,  with  elegantly  decorated  Title, 
28.  6d.— Also  by  Miss  M.  Lindsay  :—"  Serenade  from  Maud,**  "The  Bridge,"  and 
"  Resignation,"  a  Sacred  Song,  28.  6d.  each. 

LONDON :  ROBERT  COCKS  k  CO.,  NEAY  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 
N.B. — Pianos  for  hire,  at  128.  per  month  and  upwards. 

rpHE     NEW    TESTAMENT    TRANSLATED.      By    the    Rev. 

X  Thomas  Sheldon  Queen,  M.A.  Part  the  First — St.  Matthew  and  Romans. 
Price  2«.  6d. 

London :  Samuel  Baobter  &  Sons,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 

Catalogues  of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Aids,  by  post,  free.  2 

Now  ready, 

-Q  L    A    U    D      W   E    L    F    0    R    D:^ 

A    ROMANCE. 
London  :  Simpkin  k  Co. ;  and  at  all  Libraries.  5 

CYCLOPAEDIA  BIBLIOGRAPm^CA^UBJECTsT 
On  August  Ist,  Part  I,  price  28.  6d.     To  be  continued  in  about  21  Monthly  Parts. 

CYCLOPAEDIA    BIBLIOGRAPHICA:     a    Library    Manual    of 
Theological    and    General    Literature,   and    Guide    to    Books 'for  Authors, 
Preachers,  Students,  and  Literary  Men.     SUBJECTS.     By  James  Darlino, 

Recently  published. 

CYCLOPAEDIA    BIBLIOGRAPHICA— AUTHORS.      In     One 
large  Volume,  super  royal,  Svo.,  price  £2  12s.  6d.,  cloth,  lettered;  or  strongly 
half- bound  inorgcco,  flexible  IxKck,  £3. 

London  :  James  Daruno,  81,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

A  Prospectus  sent  free  on  application.  Id 

rpRANSLATION  OF  BENGEKS  GNOMON.    Two  Volumes  are 

A_  now  ready  (the  remaining  Three  shortly).  Translated  by  Rev.  J  .BAVDniKL  and 
Rev.  J.  Brtcb,  and  carefully  edited  by  Rev.  A.  R.  FAuassTT.  The  subscription,  28s., 
muy  be  remitted  by  Post-Office  Order  to  the  Publishers,  with  direcftoni  for  deUrwy. 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  88,  George  Street.  15 
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IMPERIAL    LIFE   INSUBANCE    COMPANY, 

1,   OLD    BROAD    STRKET,    LONDON- 

IsfftTITUTBD  mo. 

T.  O.  BARCLAY.  Esq.,  Chairman,  -MARTIX  T.  SMITH,  Es^,  M.P.,  Dep.  Chmrman. 

OxE-TiiiKDof  the  Premium  on  Innurances  of  £500  and  upward*,  for  tho  whole  tenj 
of  life,  may  remain  aa  a  <l«bt  upon  the  Policy,  to  he  paid  off  at  conTvnieiicr.  »*'  th- 
Directors  will  lend  Humn  of  £50  and  upward^  on  the  security  of  roliciea  offecto*!  w:-.h 
thin  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  aiieqiiate  vj'j^ 

FoUR-FiPTUH,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  Protita  are  assigned  to  Poliuieh  rrt'ry  Hfth  ^ra-, 
and  may  )>e  applied  to  increaau  the  sum  insun'd,  to  an  immediate  ]Myiu«iit  in  omL,  ^r 
to  the  redtK^tion  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Preniiuma. 

At  the  fifth  appropriation  of  profits  for  the  five  yeara  terminating^  January  31,  \^y, 
a  niverriioaary  bonus  was  declared  of  £\  lOs.  per  cent,  on  the  sum*  iusnrvJ.  u^! 
Rub^istinK  a<lditiou8  for  every  premium  {laid  during  the  five  years.  Tliiii  U  xi.i<.  .l 
policies  of  the  longest  duration,  exceeds  £2  5fl.  per  «.eut.  per  annum  uu  the  'tr^^-^ 
aums  insured,  and  increases  a  policy  of  £1,000  to  .£1,6:)9. 

Proposals  for  insurances  may  be  made  at  the  chief  office,  as  above  ;  at  (he  Vr&nra 
office,  16,  Pall  Mall,  Londun  ;  or  to  any  of  the  agents  throughout  the  kiiig*loui. 

BONUS  TABLE.— Showinc:  tho  additions  nunlc  tn  Polieim  of  £1.0'-)  each. 


Date  (if 
Insurauec. 


1820. 
l$2o. 
18.S0. 
18.15. 
1840. 
184.-1. 


18r>0. 
1855. 


Amount  of  Adilitions  to  1 

1           Fell.  1, 

10 

1. 

£523 

0 

382 

14 

0 

241 

12 

0 

l.'<5 

8 

0 

,             1-J8 

15 

0 

U5 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Addition  mailc  as  on 
Feb.  1,  l-sftJ. 


Sum  Paja^la 
after  l>cBib 


£114 
1U3 
93 
88 
84 
79 
75 
15 


5 
14 

2 
17 
13 
18 
15 


0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 


£16riS 
14S« 
]a»4 
1.274 

1-jn 

1115 
10S5 
1(115 


1 

14 
0 

h 

13 

15 
0 


ii 

0 

<\ 

0 
•  I 


Aiiil  fur  iutoniieilialc  y«u-Niii  iin>p<irtion. 
Tlie  next  appmimutiitn  will  1k>  niuilr  In  l^iil. 

luAuranccs,  witbuut  iturtieiitatiuu  in  Profit*,  luiiy  be  cfli-etcd  ut  n'lbitril  ratc«- 
_  SAMPKL  INr^AI.L.  A-nriiT 

SAUNDEES    BEOTHEES, 

KAHUFACTUEINO  STATIONEBS  AND  EWELOPE  MAKERS. 

101,  LONDON  WALL,  LONDON,  E.r. 

Carriage  Paid  ii)  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  all  Ordort  orer  SiH. 


Xi»  C'hai^o  niailr  for  Stamping  Ami«,  fn^Htis  Initlab,  Ac,  on  eiik«r 


NO 


Note 


iping  J 
rajK-T 


or  Knvelupoa. 


CHARGE  I    Arma,  Cn^st*.  Initial.'),  It^vom*  Cypliers,  ftc,  tastefully  and  eomctly 
FOR      I  arranged  and  cut  on  steel,  fnmi  5a.  and  upwards. 

STAMPINCf 


Cr^am  Kant  Nutv  Pap^r 
Tliick  „ 

Thick  Xv'trj      „ 
Lrtter  JUper    „         . 
9k*nnnn  rajicr  ,, 
Foo>»c«p     .     ,, 


For  K«am 


•J 

4 

4 


o 
n 

n 
il 

S 
u 


fl.  4 

niark  B<irdrrtfd  Nut^  Papcf    .     P«r  lUan  4  » 

lllach  Hnl.  KnvclupM  iiiih'vlTvi  .  IVr  1<y>  0  • 

Crfam  IjiiiI  RiiTr!n|iM  ••dh^««(  fVr  \.y<^  •  9 

('•«mnii>iT'al  I'tiTrl'jpec  laJbMlrr'  l**r  1.<MI  S  * 

Straw  N'lio  I*a(*«r                        Psr  lUua  fl  f 

Hlu«  \Vov»  CoinnwrcUl  NoU     .       •«        .  •  i 


Account  and  Manuscript  Books  in  great  varietj. 

A  SAMPKH  PACKKT  »f  t^i  dr4.ri|.ti«>ns  of  !\ipcni  ami  Knv«*lo]«a,  all  |irif«c|  aad 
nuiiibi'MNl,  fpini  whit-h  ii  >''l»"'ti'>n  ■■■■ii  «iMi  p.mo  U*  maih*,  st»nt  j»o*i-frpc  fori 
l*rice  LiKts  frte  on  a{<;-l:>*atiiin.     All  <  •nli'r<«  nvcr  20s.  s«.*nt  carriiige  pud. 

SAUNDKKS   BKOTIIERS, 

XAHUFACTUEIKO  STATIOHEES  AHD  EHYELOPB 
jot,  LONDON   WALL,  LONDON.  E.C. 


THK  ECLBCTIO  MONTHLT  ADYBRTIIBB.: 


BRITISH  ilQUITABLE  ASSJiRANCE 


Aim 


INVESTMENT  COMPANIES; 

47,  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET.  LONDON  BBIDOE. 


}ZiLch  Company  is  Inoorpoimted  under  Act  of  PudiaoMni.  TImj  baTe  dfatinct  QuAnuiiM 

FiukU  of  Oni  Huvdrbd  Thousavd  Pouiidi  tioh. 


xxntoroiir  Av  BxnoTOBt. 

•tGl<:OROE  THOMAS  DALE,  Em.,  ConmMMfaa  Bond. 

•tEDMUND  DUNN,  Em.,  Highbury. 

•f  JABEZ  FIELD,  Em.,  Pbik  Road,  Old  Kent  Road. 

""fWILLIAM  QOYER,  Esq.,  Lm  PtA,  KmxL 
tW.  SUTTON  QOVER,  1^,  King  William  Stmt 
tJOHN  MIDDLETON  BABE,  Bm  ,  Uington.      • 

*tJOHN  SMITHER,  Em..  WaUdoM  Squan. 

^tTHOMAS  TIMPSON,  Eaq.,  Tlia  Reiroat,  Lewiaham. 

•t JOSEPH  WARMINGTON,  Eaq.,  Lea  Oroya,  Blaokhaatb. 

luvAonre  BiBioioR. 

«tWILLIAM  SUTTON  QOVEB,  Eaq.,  F^.Si^  F.LA. 

AUBIIOBt. 

*SAMUEL  BEDDOKE,  Eaq.,  Manrion  Hanaa. 
•fJOHN  LEE  BENHAM,  Eaq.,  Wigmoie  Street 
«tJOSIAH  CX)NDER,  Esq.,  StookweU. 
-to.  SHERWOOD  HUDSON,  Eaq.,  Vicange^  Qraenwich. 

Those  Offioers  mailed  thus  *  are  Otteera  of  the  Life  Company ;  tboaa  marked  tlma  f 

of  the  Investment  Company. 


THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK  (liondon  Bridge). 


LIFE     COMPANT. 

1.  Two  thousand  three  hnndred  and  fortyperaona  have  entered  the  Company  m 
Policy  holders  during  the  last  two  ^ears.  They  are  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the 
Profit8  oo  their  Policies,  which  are  divided  every  three  years  without  redaction. 

2.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  PoUoiea,  aaauring  £198,184,  and  aaciiring  an 
additional  Annual  Income  of  £6,000,  were  issued  in  1856. 

3.  The  Annual  Income  exceeds  £14,000  per  annum.  The  loaata  by  death  have 
l»een  low. 

4.  New  Life  Proposals  since  Januaiy  the  1st — 800,  for  Assuiaaees  amounting  to 
£127,000. 

5.  Articles  in  favour  of  the  Company  have  appeared  in  above  forir  of  the  Pablie 
Journals ;  at  upwards  of  one  hundrad  Publio  Meetlnffs  expreaaiona  of  approbation  of 
the  Company's  principles,  management^  and  poaitioo,  nave  been  daolarsd 

INVESTMENT   COMPANY. 

1.  Ten  shillings  per  month  wHl  seenre  £100,  besides  Proftts^  estimated  at  about 
£25.  At  the  end  of  twelve  yeara  and  a-hall  All  the  Profita  arising  from  this  bnaiiiaM 
are  divided  among  the  "  Subscription  Investors.** 

2.  Deposits  of  any  amount  received,  sobjeet  to  a  abort  notice.  Daposita  under  £10 
be^r  4  per  cent  intersat  end  £10  and  upwarda  5  per  oent  inUrsat 

3.  Estates  of  houaea  bought  and  diatribotad  1^  ballot  among  tba  **8olMMript<on 
Investors.** 

4.  Loana  granted  oo  evtiy  deacripiion  of  tangiUa  and  oonTartibla  aaoority^  lor  any 
term  of  yaara  not  aseaadiii^  fiflean.  Ilia  Company  dafia^  tha  liipl  axpamea  oC  tlia 
•ecurity. 

*«*  Aetiva  Diatriet  Saeretariaa  and  Aganta  atffl  unlad  in  a  few  Diatriela. 

b  n 


10 


THB  ECLECTIC  HOVTHLT  ASYEnTISER. 


IMPERIAL    LIFE   IKSUItANCE    COMPANY, 

1,   OLD     BROAD    STREET,    LONDON. 

T.  O.  BARCLAT,  Esq.,  Chairman.  -MARTIN  T.  SUITE,  Es4.,lLP.,  Dep.  Otai 

Osi-TuiliDof  the  Premium  oQlnmraaeeKoF  £C00  and  apmrda,  for  tho  whole 
of  life,  mnv  remaiii  ni  ■  ijelit  upcrn  the  I'olic;,  to  be  paid  off  iit  conTenMnce,  c 
---'■ '     -         '       -"^ '---'"-'-^-1  effected 

of  the  PnifitB  nre  usigned  to  Polioie*  evt'f/lflh 
Knd  may  be  opplied  to  tncreue  the  luni  iiuured,  to  an  imntedute  [laymsnt  in  cai 
to  the  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  oF  future  Fremiumi. 

At  the  fifth  approiiriatiou  of  profits  for  the  five  jetn  termiaatinf;  January  31, 
a  leTersioiury  bonua  was  declared  of  £1  10a.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  innred 
iubdsting  ailditiona  for  eveiy  premium  paid  during  the  five  yeua,  Thia  boDU 
polioiea  of  the  longest  duratioa,  eiceedi  £'2  Sa.  per  leot.  per  annum  un  tho  oli 
■umi  ineured,  and  increaaea  a  polic;  of  £1,000  to  £1,633. 

Propoiala  for  inaurancen  lanj  be  nuide  at  the  chief  office,  oa  above  ;  at  the  bi 
office,  IS,  Tall  U.ill,  Lu.^doh  ;  or  to  any  of  the  agenta  throughout  the  kingdan 
BONUS  TABLE.— ShoviDi  the  additionimatle  to  Policlei  or £1.000  each. 


It  appronrlaU 

ocea,  without 


SAUNDEBS    BBOTHERS, 

HAHTJEACinitlNO  STATIONESS  ASD  EKVELOFE  UAKEB 

101,  LONDON  "WALL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Curisge  Paid  to  any  part  of  tlis  Kingdom  on  all  Orders  over  SO*. 


Note  Fapor  or  Envelopes. 


CHARCEl    Anna,  Creati,  Tnltiala,  Revsne  Cyphers,  Ac.,  toatefuUy  and  oom 

FOR      I  arrenged  and  cut  on  steel,  from  Ga.  and  upwarda. 

SUMPlNCf 


niuk  BnrdFr«1  NoU 
Ciwn  Uid  Ennlnp. 
RtTBH  Nate  F(i«r 


Account  &nd  Uoituacript  Books  in  great  v 


A  SAMPLE  PACKET  of  60  description!  of  Papers  and  EnTelope^  all  priced 
nnmbcred,  from  which  a  aelection  cnii  with  ease  be  made,  aent  pOBt-free  for  4  atai 
Price  List*  free  on  application.     All  Orders  over  20a  sent  curinge  paid. 

SAUNDEKS  BROTHERS, 

XAxmAcnmnra  gtitiobebs  ahs  ehtelop £  haxesi 

lO-l,  LOKDOS  \\'\LI,,  LOXDOX,  E.C. 


WATCHES,    PLATE,    JEWELLERT. 

HF.NRY  MILLS,  171 1372,  OXFORD  ST. 


aoLs  cHAurs 

Aim  I 

JEWELLERY  | 
In  j[nat  riuitt}'. 


A  SISC0T7NT  , 


ASSURAKCE    BANK. 

SIX  I'KR  CENT.  INTEUKST— D.boMtim'«  bc:.rinc  Si i  per  cent. 
liifLTcit  «!>■  ii'iw  iisadv  to  be  wHin-d  for  sumn  of  £5'!  ami  u[iw«r'lii.    Interest 
.^.yjH,.      Il.ilfyiMily.       A     '      ' 


i>f  becoming  Agents,  abould  adclreaa 


tout  SAKKTY-FOLDIKQ  oii.l  first- cl.w.  PEHAMByLATORS 
•a(.-nt  PorambuUlo™  go  much  iu  ubs,  are  folded  and  imfold,'.! 
I!  \iinig  wliere  you  would  hang  your  atick  or  yuur  liut.     All 


/  r\ 


ALLEN'S  Illustrated  Catalogue 
:  of  Patent  Portmanteaus,  Despatch 
Boxes,  Travelling  Bags  with  Square 
I  Opening,  and  500  other  Articles  for 
I  Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  for 
I  Two  Stamps. 


INVESTMENT  C'OMPANlE><r 

I   47  A  48.  KINO  WILLIAM  aTBKCT.  LOSUOX    nUfUfJE.  II <] 


lOTBOPouTAjr  sotonis. 

•Wi&iilon  THOMAS  DAL1!.  Emj.ii 


+JOHN 

r.t\,  K.,, 

I'  .mKtrr.l 

•fJOSKI'II  V 

>.UlM|Mi 

1  .-  -!n-.s  BiM« 

•UOIIN  LKK  Bt;v 
MJOMIJIH  ^■o^l>^ 
10.  tJUUBWlfUly  J. 


Tiift  uiKlHiN  ASP  W[:sTMi>~aTeii  (uxk  ilmi 
LIFE    OOHPAIfT. 


„!.■<!  Ici( 


[^  .'i.   ArtleliM  In  bTtiur  if  din  OuniwiiT  li 

INVESTMENn 


■7; 


ril.  KatatH  (if  l.iTii> 


FBicz  ONX  sHnxnra  and  sizpehce. 


HEW  SEKIES-Toi.  It.]  [AUOnST,  1SI7. 

THE 

ECLECTIC  EEYIEW: 

CriticaF  Oournaf 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURB. 


CONTENTS. 

*"   MICIIAKI,  AXOEIX)  ASD  HtS  COXTKMPOHABIES   - 
1[.  INDIAN  IKllUJATIUX  AND  THK  CULTURE  OK  COTTON 
II!.  KKT.ICK  nllSINI        - 

IV.  THK  KUUIATION  AND  INKLUENCE  OF  WOMAN   . 
V.  ANCIENT  liEUMAV  HISTOHY      . 
VI.  STiiUiJHTOXS  A(1K8  OF  CHRISTEKDOM  - 
HKVIKW  OV  AMKltlCAN  LITEltATUHE 
bltlKK  NOTICKS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
1,  JiftTJr»'*  Glinpnd  of  nr  ll«T*ii^j 


A  riilD  Hn-a  EiMulniDun  at  Poiktt. 
'■lUlliUmiEipcrnHH.    7.  Zdwuik^lulT  u  I  HW 

. . .^-T<iJ<T— Tlif  HimlBh  ttmilj.    t.  DanliK  KlcbM: 

i.  Ptnj.  lu.  Ciiillliuld*a  KmbUn'a.  11.  Bluhip'i  Nuhl  Bid*  st 
}^«:<ton.  II.  Dr.  PuwIChrlxlunnmbind  Uf  AiiMMinMit.  IX  FirtHB  Scnroiui,  In 
llitb.-ii  Hulliri.  II,  ArnDl'f  L«n  turn  llMnn  tw  Lite  on  Euth.  13.  Pulrfurd^  QalM 
IT.<|».    ID.  TkaKintenl'iOlbbdn.     17.  Tka  Oixid  Old  Tiin».    IS.  Cbunniry'i  Pimili 

PfTTi  tt  a  PartMilii.     IS.  PriDcii-lM  or  '^" ■—  —  ■■■-  "  - 

1^.  Flming'a  VonlH^iTot  PUkMilij.    11, 

M.    RmK   ll*rwr  ratWi  (talvtd.     U.     ._ 

?1.  t>TlluidS«ir.#urlll«;  or.  Kcnir't  BtOTT-    W.  P»in«»  tfarHi 

TiBth.  M.  INwri  rnm  Litr,  b*  r.  U,  K.  IT.  Bl»(ii^  Teitt  and  HnBoa  a*lMI«l  fur 
r-iildrm.  M.  rnnilctV  lt**-Dnvm  tot  (i|.[jnc  Huircn.  9S.  Huilcl(li-a  Iiunblnl 
Iir.aii.>.  M).  U1a4M<Hit->  Kanua.  31.  Th<  Unpnilnrpil -,  or.  Facta  In  UmHmaliiDi 
l.il  .  X.  Houcbirr-a  M>  l-ar»b.  31.  Denai'a  I'lHona.  )t.  Sioilalr'a  Cuaniiv 
It-.'.F'liaUlli!'.  as.  UiKiill'a  Tha  Fuu  CcnturloBa.  3S.  llaKlaof  Sfnnuua  uada  u  niicb 
ll..n«H..rflb.  l-wplf. 
ISOOKH  RECEIVED 


LONDON: 

WARD  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

TT.    OLIPnUTT    AXD    SOS,    XDI>BVBOII ;     O.     OALLII,    OLABflOIT: 
a.  AMD  B.  KIXQ,  ABBBDXIV:   AHD  J.  XOBIBTflOK,  DrBUS. 


THE  STATE  FIRE  INSURANCE 

No.  S,  PALL  MALL  EAST.  LONDON  ; 

(Head  OffickJ 

No.S.St  ANT>RE\VSf)T:AnE.  EDrXlUTRGH, 
No  L'02.  UNION  STKKET,  ABKItDKKN  : 
No.  8,  CHERRY  STREET.  BlUMINOITAM  : 
No.O,  PAVILION  RLMLT)lN<;S.HRU;HTON: 
HH3II  STEEET,  LEWES. 

LNGORPORATED  V.X  ACT  OF  PARMAMKNT. 

CAPITAL  ffioO.n.in,  (with  power  to  increase 
to  £2  «.HH»,nuOJ 

Every  description  of  Fire  Insunmcc  iiuiy  be 
oflTeetoa  with  thirt  (*onipany. 

Claims  scttlcil  with  pniinptituiU*  and  liber- 
ality. 

PETER  MORRISON, 

Man.aging  Director 


I 


BAHK  OF  DEPOSIT, 

No.  3.  PALL  MALL  EAST.  LONDON. 
Efitablisheil  a.d  1844. 

Partii«3  ilesiri»us  of  Iiivt>9ting  M(mey 
are  ro»|uorttod  t«.)  exarniuc  tlie  plan  of  the 
Bank  uf  Dkin)sit.  PiMBpectu^cs  and 
forms  for  upening  aoc<JUut.s  aent  free  on 
applk^ition. 

PETEIl  MORRISON, 

3Ianagni)g  Director. 


BUFIUBES-  BT  BOTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN    LEVER    TRUSS 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Mcdi«?al  Ociitlemou  to  be  tbe  nrxH 
effective  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  ITERNIA.  The  u»?  uf 
A  steel  »priu>;,  rfn  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  id  here  avnided  ;  a  soft 
baudugo  boing  worn  rDuml  the  lM»dy,  while  the  requinito  reditjting  power 
is  su].plied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER  fitting  witli 
flo  much  e:i.^e  and  cloHencsB  that  it  caimot  bo  detect^^d.  and  may  be  worn 
during  i*leep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  bo  hsvd,  and  the  TruHfl  (which 
cannot  fiiil  to  tit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  bu«ly 
two  inches  Ix'Iow  the  hi|>ri  being  sent  to  the 

Manufacturer,  Mr.  WHITE,  228,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Price  of  a  Single  Tru8.s,  IGs.,  21s.,  208.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.     Postage,  la. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  -128.,  and  r»2s.  (id.     Poatjige,  Is.  Sd.~ 
Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Jonx  White,  Post  olKce,  Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  KNEECAPS,  &c. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  reconiniende<l  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPKESSiBLK,  and  the  best  inventi-.n  for  giving 
efficient  and  permanent  8up]»urt  in  all  civ*es  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWKLLING  (tf 
the  LEGS,  VARTCOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS.  &c.  It  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  aud 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  78.  t'd.  to  16i. 
each.     Postage,  Od. 

JOHN  WHITE.   MAKTJFACTimER,   228,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


BRITISH   COLLE(iE  OF  HEALTH, 

NEW-ROAD.   LONDON. 

MOmSON'S   VEGETABLE    UNIVERSAL   MEDICINE 

is  the  only  M«!iiioine  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  diseases.  This  has  been  prf>ved 
by  an  ex]K*i-ienoe  t»f  thirty  years,  during  which  time  upwanls  uf  400,000  cases  of 
cure  have  i»eon  etr«'ct-etL  The  Hygoian  agents  throughout  the  world  are  unanimous 
upon  the  Hygoian  system  (»f  medicine  introduced  by  James  Morison,  the  Hygcist, 
who  not  only  taught  the  ]iublic  how  to  cure  their  own  ailments,  but  also  rescued  the 
world  from  the  clangers  «»f  fjilae  medical  doctrines.  The  monument  lately  raised  to 
his  nmmoiT,  by  a  [)onny  subscription,  sufficiently  attests  th«  imitortatico  of  his 
disoovories.  ]3 

C  11  UliCH  FIELD  HOUSE,  M  A  K  G  ATE.— At  •this  old-established 
School,  Youug  (lentlemen  reeoirc  a  superior  EducAtion,  thoroughly  qualifyintp 
them  for  either  Pri>feasional  or  Commercial  life,  or  for  the  Military  and  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  Tiio  course  of  instruction  includes  the  Classical  aud  Modern  Lan- 
guage.3.  Mathematics,  Geography,  and  History,  Natural  and  I'^xperimental  Science, 
ic.  \c.;  and  is  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  impila.  The  domestic  arranffenienta 
iiro  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  the  locality  is  most  s«ilubrious.  Terms  moderate. 
Proflpectusc!?  may  be  liad  on  ap\i\\c\\Woii  Vo  tU«  Principal,  Mr.  F.  L.  Sofer.  lo 


MBtjfcTUPHDLSTERV^jtomo'l^ATiVEmHlIUW 


WATCHES,    PLATE,    JEWELLERT. 

1IKNKYMILLS,1714172,  OXFOltDST. 


GOLD  CHAINS. 

JEWKIXERY  I 
In  gnat  rartetr.    ' 

ILLUSTBATKD 

CATALOOUE  [, 

SrSI  FREE.  I 

A  DlSCOn»T  I 


ASSUEAKCE    BANK. 

SIX   I'KR  CENT.   INTKKI-::.sT.— Dibi-ntiirPH  beiirinR  Sixpei-  cent. 
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/■>• 


^■' 


(   • 


THE  STATE  FIRE  INSURANCE  jahK  OP  DEPOSIT, 

No.  S,  PALL  MALL  EAST.  LONDON  ; 
(Umad  Officii.) 


Xo.  3.  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LOKDOX. 
Estobliahed  A.D  1844. 


Ko.l  St  ANDREW  SOU  ARK.  EDINBURGH; 
Na  202,  UNION  STRE^rT.  ABERDEEN : 
No.  8,  CHERRY  STREET,  BIRMINCJHAM; 

No.9.PAVILIONBUILDIN(JS.BRIGHTON;  

HIGH  STEBET.  LEWES.  p^^i^  desirous  of   Iiivoating  Monev 

wcoRPoiuTBD  BT  ACT  OF  FARUAMBiT.  I  aTc  requeflted  to  exainiue  the  ploa  of  the 

CAPITAL  ^»00."0i.  Oj,\th  i>owcr  to  Increase     Bank  OF  Deposit.      ProsiKictuises  and 

«„ J .  _.  *.       *  r./     I  V       lonna  for  openiuz  acoouuts  seni  jrte  on 

Lvcnr  demnnptioii  of  Fire  Insmrauoe  mnr  be  I         ^^    i.-      ^        ^  -w^  ^r.*  v- 

effectwi  with  this  Company.  appii&ition. 

ClainiB  aettied  with  i>roiiiptitade  aud  liber*  ■ 

»lity.  PETER  MORRISON. 

PETER  MORRISON.  i 

Managiuf?  Director  '  Managing  DirKlor. 


TO  IVIINISTERS. 

A  SUIT  OF  WOADED  BLACK  CLOTH,  £4  48. 

DRESS  OR  FROCK  COAT,  CASSOCK,  OR  OTHER  VEST. 

ALSO 

THE  MILTON  WRAPPER. 

IN  ALL  THK   NEW  CLKUK^AL  MIXTURES, 

PHZCBv  VKOM  33a. 

The  Oxford  Mixed  Doeskin  Trousers « XI     1    «• 

The  Striutus  Cloth  Vest 0  lu    d 

The  Cassock    ditto 0  12    •» 

QUALITY,  FIT,  AND  WORKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED. 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SELF-MEASURKMLNT,  AND  PATTERNS,  P08T-FRE£. 

S.    BATTAM, 

bailor,  ^:r., 

160>   TOTT£NHAM   COURT   ROAD, 

FOUR  DOORS  SOUTH  OF  SIIOOLBRED  &  CO- 

^rottiet  ^Droliiticnt  l^n0ttnitton. 

HEAD    OFFICE,    14,    ST.   ANDREW    SQUARE,    EDINBURGH. 
LONDON  BRANCH,  (JC,  GRACECHURCH  STREET.  CITY. 

rWMlE  SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  is  the  only  Oftiir  ' 

1_  iu  whidi  the  advuiitigi'H  of  Mitual  AssSURanck  can  be  obtained  at  Mooekafe 
I*HKMit'MS.  ThtJ  Art.sured  are  at  the  bame  time  siHJoiidly  exempt  fn»ni  ])eri*Liiiul 
liability. 

Iu  mauy  Oflicen  (including  even  aoiue  of  the  older  Mutual  Officet*),  Assurers  air 
•)tVere<l  the  choict;  i>f  a  inodenite  scale  of  IVeniiuuiR,  without  any  claim  to  tfhare  iit 
the  I'rotita— or  <»f  a  right  to  participate  iu  these,  at  an  excessive  i-ate  of  Pr«>miuui. 
».v^uicrs  with  the  Sc«)Trisii  I  kovii»ent  Ixstitution  are  the  8<.>lc  recipients  of  the 
I'rufit.s,  aud  at  rates  of  I'remiuni  et|ually  uioderatc  with  those  of  tlio  yon-Par.i'.pt- 
ttiif/  Sca'e  of  other  Offices. 

The   WiuLK   PuoFiTS  behuig  to   the   Men)l>erB,  aud   attention  is  iuvitod  to  the 
].*rinciple   on  which   they  are  allocated.  &a  at  once  safe,   e^piitable,  ami   (leculiariv 
i;t\  •)urable  to  g«)«d  lives.     Alivady  rolicies  origiuHlly  for  £1,000,  which  huvo  comV 
within  the  iMirticii>ating  class,  have  been  iucroased  to  £1.200  or  A'1,500. 
Above  8,&<M)  IVilicies  have  been  insucd.  assuring  X3,75U,000. 

lii'itorU  of  the  Annwd  Mietinij<^  and  evtry  Jfiformati  n,  mai/  he  obtuinid  •  n  appiica- 
film  at  the  Head  OJice  in  Edinburyhf  ur  ctt  the  Loutluu  Branchy  66,  Grttctoknr^ 
Strt-i'i,  City, 

JAMES  WATSOX,  Memaftir, 
GEORGE  GRANT,  A^eHi  «fr  i't^reiarg. 


DUTCH  AND  CAPE  BULBS. 

JAMES   CARTER  &  CO., 

tthmm,  h., 

2:38,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Deg  to  announoe  the  arrival  of  their  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  all  of  which  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and,  <u  ntual,  o(  Jif€t-raU  q^MlUj^;  and  invite  attention  to  the 
Twenty-fecond  AnniuU  itsue  of  their  Autumn  Cataloous  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbr 
and  Sheds  /(/r  A  m/mmu  tovtiu/,  which  will  be  forwarded  fite  of  ckarge  and  pott-paid 
to  hU  pHrt8  of  the  world  u|>on  application.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  aU  the  bttt 
iuid  ifiost  appr<ft'rd  varieties  of 


HYACINTHS 
NARCISSUS 
CROCUS 
TULIPS 


ANEMONES 

RANUNCULUSES 

IRIS 

LILIES,  kc,  &c. 


Besides  rnnny  other  Bulbe  of  a  curious  and  interesting  description. 

J.  C.  A  Ccx'h  Encyclopedic  Catalogue  of  FloricultuHal,  Vegetable,  ani> 
AiiRiccLTt'UAL  Seeds  will  also  be  roRWABDED  gratis  and  prepaid. 

JAMES  OABTEB  ft  CO.,  SEEDSMEN,  &c., 

238.  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.a  li 

BRITISH  PROTECTOR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

27,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON, 
CAPITAL,     £100,000. 

(Fully  Subscribed.) 

iKirlnp  its  Inst  fihiinciRl  year  this  flourisVing  Company  has  iffiUed  1,132  Policies. 
a!*;»nring  £158,040,  producing  Annual  Premiums  amouuting  to  £5,088  158.  7d. 

Lihor.il  teems  will  be  allowed  to  active  Agents  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

John  phillips.      ii 


ASSXJSAKCE   BANK 

SI X  PER  CENT.  INTEREST.— Debentures  bearing  Six  per  cent. 
I  It  tercet  nro  nf»w  ready  to  be  issued  for  sums  of  jC20  and  upwards.  Interest 
piyaMo  H.ilf  yearly.  Annuities  granted.- LIFE  ASSURANCE  TREASl.TRY 
6,  Caijuju  Strt^t  Wt^st,  E.  C. 

THE  EARL  OF  DEVON,  Chavmnn, 
O.  H.  LAW,  Afanafjer, 

*»*  GcTitleiiicn  desirous  of  becoming  Agents,  should  address  to  Mr.  A.  Cockshaw.  7 

lilUTISIl   COLLEGE  OF  h'eIj^TH 

NEW-BOAD,   LONDON. 

MORISON'S   VEGETABLE    UNIVSBaAIi   HEDlCimS 

!•«  the  only  .\f«xlirinc  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  diseases.  This  has  been  proved 
by  an  e\iM  rienct*  t.f  thirty  years,  during  which  time  upwards  of  400,000  cases  cf 
euro  huvr  1>rcu  etf'ectcd.  The  Hygeian  agents  throughout  th«  worid  are  unanimoxis 
iipDU  the  Hygeian  system  of  miMlicine  introduced  by  James  Morison,  the  Hygeist, 
who  niit  only  tuught  the  ]mblic  how  to  care  their  own  ailments,  but  also  rescued  tlif 
w'orM  from  the  dangers  of  false  medical  doctrines.  The  monument  lately  raised  u* 
h\n  iiu'inof}',  by  a  |H.>unj  tubscription,  sufficiently  attests  the  importiuicc  of  hir 
dlaCvjveries*  f 


BRITISH  EaUITABLE  ASSUSAKGE      ^ 


INVESTMENT  COMPANIES, 

47  k  48,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON   BBIDGE.  E.C. 

Ka«  I)  Cniiipaiiy  is  Incorporated  luuler  Act  of  Parliamtmt.  They  have  dintinct  in«i 
Kt>|>ni':it4'  (juiirantee  Fiiiuls.  The  LitV,  a  I^I'artkr  of  a  Million.  InTestmcnt  ditto. 
onh  Hi. NIJRP.I)  Thouhaxi)  Touxiis. 

DIRECTORS. 

M-tlEnlKiK  THOMAS  DALF:,  K»»q..  Bav«water. 
*+Kl)Ml-ND  JHTNN,  P:s..].,  Highbury. 
•tJAHKZ  FIKLT).  K»*q.,  Park  Uoa«1,  OUl  Koiit  Roatl. 
•fWILLlAM  GOVKH,  Kh<i.,  Lei*  Park.  Kent. 

tW.  SITTOX  (iOVKR,  Kh].,  King  William  Street. 

tJOHX  MlDDhKTON  HAKE.  Enq.,  lalingtmi. 
•tJoHN  SMITHEU,  Esq.,  Wellulost-  Square. 
*tTHOMAS  TIMPSON,  Esq.,  The  Retreat.  Lewiwhain. 
•tJOSEPH  WAIUUNOTON,  Esq..  Lee  Grove,  Blackheatli. 

MANAonre  sixector. 

•f  WILLIAM  SUTTOX  GOVEU,  Esq.,  K.S.S.,  F.T.A. 

AUDITORS. 

•SAMUBL  HEDDOME,  Es<i.,  Mansion  Houw. 
•fJoUN  LEE  13ENHAM,  Ewi.,  WigmoreSti-cet. 
*tJOSL\ll  C'ONDEIJ,  Ei^i..  Stockwell. 
■f<l.  SHEUWOOL)  HUDSON,  E^q.,  Vicarage,  Oreenwicli. 

I'hoso  OfficorH  marked  thus  *  are  Officers  of  the  Life  Conqiany ;  those  markeil  thiw  f 

of  the  Inve?«tinfnt  C'omjiany. 

BANKERS. 
THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTEPt  RANK  iLondMn  Bridge). 


V 


•^^ 


LIFE    COMPANT. 

1.  A1m»vo  Two  Thousand  Seven  Humhvd  and  Fift>  Policy-holders  h«dd  Policlf'^ 
n-isiuinix  nearly  Half  a  Million  Pounds  sterling  :  Annual  Pi-eniiums  on  which  amount 
•«»  Xl'I.iHH)  piT  annum. 

•J.  The  Policy-liolders  on  the  Miitnnl  principle  art-  <'ntitle<l  to  the  whole  of  the 
Pn,rit<  «»n  their  PolicitM.  which  are  divided  every  Three  Years  without  dedaotion 
Tmi-  The  Reserve  Fund. 

.'J.  The  New  lUisine.'!.^  of  the  first  Six  Month.s  of  1857  oxce<M.li  that  of  IS5.T  and  185<». 

4.  Thr  Policy-holder."*  aiv  fully  -ecure*!  l»y  the  ample  Guarantee  Fund  of  a  Quarter 
of  a  Million  of  Pound.-*  Sterling. 

INVESTMENT    COMPANY. 

1.  '•  SulMoription  Investment>4"  'rosemhling  "  Building  Society  aliares,'*^  by  whirh 
.in  EnM-jince  Fee  of  *23.  rd.,  and  Subseriplion  r»f  lOd.  numthly,  Kecnrcs  jCloo  in  twelve 
Hud  a  half  years,  with  j^rutits  in  addition — probably  .C2t»  or  i*30  mor©. 

'2.  I'epoMt.sof  £10  iuid  upwanl  received  j.t  xr»  j»er  cent,  per  annutn  intei^ei^t  and 
hifilitie-*  ;;ieiMi  for  .«»pcedy  withdrawal  of  monies  depo.«*ited. 

:l.  Estates  »»f  Houses  bought  and  distributeil  by  ballot  among  the  "Subscription 
-Xw .  •*'tors." 

4.  I  .oan.s  jrnmted  on  Laipl  and  House  Pri»perty,  for  terms  not  exceeding  Fift€<*ii 
y«-ar<.     Th»'  rompauy  ilefmy  the  legjd  fxpenneg  of  tLe  security. 

iVorc  H'v.'K'inif  J  rents  ua»'cdfor  both  Compnui^i. 


ej 
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lino  and  WlnUhad.  lU.  Oilflllan's  Akentide'i  Poetical  Worlia.  11.  Bxelor  Hall  Sennona 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 302 


LONDON : 

WARD  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

W.    OLIPHANT    AND    SON,    BDINBUBQH :    G.    GALLIE,    GLASGOW 
O.  AND  B.  KING,  ABEBDESN :   AND  J.  BOBEBT80N,  DUBLIN. 


flA»n>JI,  BROTHBIIb.  AMD   CO.,  Plll!«TmKa,   CXnUli   Vl«.aVTt  W^«AnVLX. 


THE  STATE  HRE INBUBAKCE 

No.  8,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON ; 

(IHlUB  OWWKM.) 

No.lBt  ANDREW  SQUARE.  EDINBURGH; 
No  20S.  UNION  STREET,  ABERDEEN : 
No.  e,  CHERRY  STREET.  BIRMINGHAM : 
No.  B.  PA  VILION  BUILDINGS.  BRIGHTON; 
HIGH  6TEEET,  LEWES. 

ISOOIVOKATKD  BT  ACT  Of  PAMiUMEIT. 

CAPITAL  iTMO.OOO.  (with  power  to  inereaae 
iojes.000.000.) 

Evenr  deacrintion  of  Fire  luninuieo  vaaj  be 
•flRected  with  thin  Company. 

ClAime  lettled  with  promptitude  and  Uber- 

tUty. 

PITEB  MORRISON, 

Managing  Dinetor- 


BAHX  OF  DBP08IT, 

No.  8.  PALL  KILL  EAST,  LONDOir. 

iL.o.  1844. 


Parties  desirotis  of  Inresfcintg  Money 
are  requested  to  esamioe  the  plan  of  the 
Bank  or  Deposit.  Fh»pectii8ei  and 
fomui  for  opening  aooounta  9aU  free  oo 
application. 

FfiTEB  MORRISON, 

VMJuifpjig  Dixvetor. 


TO  MINISTERS. 

A  SUIT  OF  WOADED  BLACK  CLOTH,  £4  4s. 

DRESS  OR  FROCK  COAT,  CASSOCK.  OR  OTHER  VEST. 

AUlO 

THE  HILTON  WEAFPEB, 

IN  ALL  THE  NEW  CLERICAL  MIXTURES, 

VRXCMi  VBOX  SSs. 

The  Oxford  Mixed  Doeskin  Trouaera • £1     1    0 

The  Striatns  Cloth  Vest 0  10    6 

TheCaMock    ditto 0  12    0 

QUAUT7,  FIT,  AND  WORKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED. 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SELF.MEASt7REMKNT,  AND  PATTERNS.  POST-PREB. 

S.    BATTAM, 

failor,  kt., 

160f   TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD». 

FOUR  DOORS  SOUTH  OF  SHOOLBRED  ft  CO- 

BOFIUfiES-  BT  KOTAL  LETTERS  PATEITT. 

WHITE'S    MOC.MAIN    LEVER    TRUSS 

Ib  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medicvd  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most 
effective  InTention  in  the  ourative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
a  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft 
bandage  being  worn  roimd  the  body,  while  the  reqnisite  redisting  poi%'er 
is  supplic^i  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER  fitting  with 
so  much  ease  and  closeness  th&t  it  cimuot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  lie  bad,  and  the  Tnise  (which 
cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwardc<l  by  poet,  ou  tlie  circmnferenoe  of  the  body 
two  inches  below  the  hipe  being  sent  to  the 

Minnfactorer,  Mr.  WHITE,  228,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Price  of  a  Single  Tnisa,  IO0.,  21s.,  20s.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d.     Post^ige,  1i. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  42s.,  and  528.  6d.    Postage,  la.  Sd.— 
Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JoHX  White,  Post  office,  I'iocadilly. 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  KITEE-CAPS,  fte. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recumnu^nded  by  the  facnlty  ae  being 
peculiariy  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving 
efficient  and  perrnaueiit  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS.  &c.  It  U  poroiui^  light  in  taxtnr^,  and 
inexpcunive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  IVice,  from  7sl  Cd.  to  Itei 
«ach.     Postage,  6d. 

JOHN  WHTCE,  MASn3VIJ7S:\nX&^  7SA,  ^1CCU1ILLT«  LOHDOM. 


BUTCH  ANDJAPE  BULBS. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

tciirsmen,  fee, 

238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Beg  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their  Dutch  and  Cape  But^bb,  all  of  which  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and,  at  niualf  of  Jtf€t-raU  qtuditj^;  and  invite  attention  to  the 
Tmenly-ueond  Ani^wU  itsue  of  their  AuTt-MN  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Capr  Bulk* 
4um1  Sseos  /or  Autumn  mnntufj  which  will  be  forwarded  frte  of  (karge  and  pott-paid 
to  all  parte  of  the  world  upon  application.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  oS  the  huf 
•ad  mott  approved  varieties  of 


HYACINTHS 
NARCISSUS 
CROCUS 
TULIPS 


ANEMONES 

RANUNCULUSES 

IRIS 

LILIES,  &c,  &c. 


Besides  many  other  Bulbs  of  a  curious  and  interesting  description. 

J.    C.    k    C<X*B    ENOYCLOP^fiDIO    CaTALOQCB   of    PLORICULTUltVL,    VbQBT.VBLK,    ANI>" 
AORICULTUKAL  SeBUS  WILL  ALSO  BE  rORWAROED  QRATIfl  AND  PREPAID. 

JAMES  OABTEB  ft  CO.,  SEEDSMEN,  &c., 

238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  l4 


BRITISH  PROTECTOR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

27,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON. 
CAFITAI.,     £5100,000. 

(Fully  Subscribed.) 

thiring  its  last  financial  year  this  flourishing  Company  has  iMUed  1,132  Policies, 
assuring  £168,040,  producing  Annual  Premiums  amounting  to  £5,088  158.  7d. 

Liberal  teems  will  be  allowed  to  active  Agents  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

JOHN  PHILLIPS.        11 


ASSXJSAKCE   BANK 

SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST.— Debentures  bearing  iSix  per  cent. 
Interest  arc  now  ready  to  be  issued  for  sums  of  £20  and  upwards.  IntereM 
payable  Half-yearly.  Annuities  granted.— LIFE  ASSURANCE  TREASURY 
6,  Cannon  Street  West,  £.  C. 

THE  EARL  OP  DEVON,  Chaum'm. 
O.  H.  LAW,  Manager, 

^u*  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Agents,  should  address  to  Mr.  A.  Cockshaw.  7 

BRITISH   COLLEGE  OF^HEALTH, 

NEW.BOAD,   LONDON. 

MOBISON'S  VEGETABLE   UNIVSBSAI.   HEDlCimS 

is  the  only  Medicine  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  diseases.  Tliis  has  been  proved 
by  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  during  which  time  upwards  of  400,000  cases  of 
cure  have  been  effected.  The  Hygeian  agents  throughout  the  world  are  unanimous 
upon  jibe  Hygeian  system  of  medicine  introduced  by  James  Morison,  the  Hygeirt, 
who  not  only  taught  the  public  how  to  onre  th«r  own  ailmenta,  but  also  rescued  thr 
world  from  the  daugers  of  false  medical  doctrines.  The  monument  lately  raised  x» 
his  memory,  by  a  penny  tubscription,  sufBctentlj  attests  the  im^iortiuicc  of  hi» 
discoreries*  ^ 


SLACK'S    NICKEL    SILVER 


I  pie  7u  K|win  wU 


•t  pcif»t  white  iMtil  «B  l«- 
IM  WDl  an  Tucclpt  of  10  [uap 

Fiddle  StnniE  Tbrtad  Kii^i 

Pstwn.  Fiddl*.      Psi.  Fm. 

lu  t  lU.  ISn.        Wt.  a.1. 

-jifR  dliUk   '   lOi-AlSi.  IC*.        Ha.  M 

'VaCK'S.  RICKEL  ELECTRO-PLAnD 


Thnad.      Kkl^ 


£  1.    d.    £  >^    d. 
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TO  MINISTERS. 

A  SUIT  OF  WOADED  BLACK  CLOTH,  £4  in. 

DRESS  OR  FROCK  COAT,  CASSOCK,  OR  OTHER  VEST. 
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THE  MILTON  WRAFFEB, 
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PHZCa,  VKOX  SSs. 
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The  CasBock    ditto 0  12 
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